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lurojatid WHiro b(*j;lnn!np llip 1 ma t miwil your 

attmtloo a momrot itIiIIp 1 of liU h-orL 

Till pprppiult)- of the lt<»infn low from llit fall of tlie 
tmnlrt uoiU tin rrgrrirmiloii of «n<l leitrni. U Itn 

lunlam dtal l(l*-x Hm nmtmry rpinign vr«< long nn<l 
pen* nsllj l{ (t «a* tH-lietn] that noman {aw had rilfrn 
*tUJi thf* h TO] Irr to l>* r fu*riutt *1 in lli»* tnclfth centurv by 
iho {i cot rj Jo ninnn enpt of the PanOeci found nt 
\ih*ln i ilip ermr that M <Ie Satjpoj lus wiibed 

to til Jpate fir«t two Totuinri ore wjinli/ taLni Up hj- 

ir**’an hr^ into the trarr^ of |ho Ifoman law from the fiftli to 
Iho Iw Ifih Ci niurr oml in proving hjr nwrerjogita hutorr, 
that ll ha t nr*\« r cpo-h ( to rxiiu 

Tlioifrmon tmt/'in I rtinxincin" orHjthemiirul/j’ntfnfn'^ 
iho wort* con i lrr«-«( ai a wIhJp and os on hf toncal 
proJuclmti, Imv « trx m f r •omo obvreotlons. 

I‘%crTei irh, p%*.rT III toncal matii r if I rooT w> apeak, 
may be c« n i f n*d und r fhivc dilTirtnt ]»ointi of rltiN nn I 
inUKHM a tnpl (o^k upon tlw Id lorian. He can, nar ho 
hould flr^t iHik the fart* thcra^clTC*; cHIcci end hnng to 
ilgiit, Kithuut ruiy aim than that of exoetituiie lU that iia^ 
fu^ iii-ncd 1 h*. focM once nrotcred, ft U neec*MrT to tTKm* 
tlio law® that liavi poTirnwllhcmi how iber were conncctpill 
wliat rauM? Iia^e brought about tl>f>*e inddenU which are the 
life of Bocfcly and | rupel It, by certain ^mye, towanU certain 
cods 

I wish to mark witli cleamc s and prrel km the dlfflrence 
of tho two stu In**, harts prorrlyso cnilcd, external and 
\Ulblo events are tbo bt^ly of ul toryj the merabcri., btmes 
iDu*cIes organ- and material elements of the pnstf their 
knowledge and dcfcriptlon form wbm may be called Iiistoncai 
anatomy But for socipiy a* for the mdmdual, onatomy is 
not tbo only science. Ivot only do facts 8Qb*5st but they are 
connected with one another^ tliey succeed each other and am 
engendered by tlie action of certain forces, which nc* anJer 
the empire of certa n laws. Horo is. In ft word, an orgonizn 
tion and a hfe of societies, ft" well as of the IndInduaL Tin* 
organIzatK n has oho its B^cnce the aclonco of the secret laws 
which preside over the course of events. This is the phj-siedogy 
of history 
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Neither hif-toncnl plntiologj nor nnatomi are complete 
nnd \enlal)]e lii^loi} You }m\c cmiiner.ilctl the fncl'-, >011 
hnie followed the mlein.il and general laws whnh prodiued 
them Do roil also hnow their cNtcnvd and In)ngph^'J- 
ogiiomy'^ Thne aou tliein before t on r e} e‘; under indnidn.il 
nnd animate leutme',^ 7 In*; is ah'olntcl} m ces-.ir\ , hi ciui'-c 
tlie'-e la<‘ls, now drad ha\e Intd — the past lia-' hem the 
j)i(*^ml, and nnlec-, u ngam become to to )on, if the de id 
iiK not le^nsi it.ited, ^^on know them not, ^lon do not know* 
hi'ton C’otihi the an itoniHt and p)i} "lologi'-t tnrmis( man 
if till \ h id m \er teen Inm li\ingr 

7 he rt'^'aixdi into fa- 1 ^, the strnh of their organisation, 
the r<'prodiK lion ol thtii fnriii and motion llu-f are Ins- 
tore stab as truth A;onld ha\e it We ma\ uc'pt hut one 
<11 other of tin -e 1 isk", wemi\ cniisuh r tin’ pa-t uinh i ^noh 
or such a j'omi of \uw, iiid propo'-< pikIi or sm h a di'-ign, 
AM nin\ pi ((('I tlie rnini-m of iadt. 01 the stnd^ of tin 11 
liw*-, oi tin ri piodut timi of llic fpiclnle 7 In -e lihimij- 
miA hf><\((ll(nt and lioiiouiah!**, hiil it mint ln\ii la foi- 
”Mlt n that ihe'^ are jmitiii and iiuomphte, ihit this js jk t 
h)s|(ii\ — ih it liis!(ir\ Ini- a tiiph* pichlem to iisnh' ik a 
1 M rA gi " It hi'l'a n id w Ol 1 , inoidii l<< In p! im d in it^ *1 in 
pmitnui, -Inmld hn tuiMnkrMl uni indgtd ol nnd< r i tnjih 
it ! linai 
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r nn< iTiO Puljrct of h!^ irorl>| ‘ic lias Ufl fcarcrlr onrltiins 
10 ilr Ir iL 

n t liilf^opliiral hi torr n ftiiiljr of thr prn»Tnl anil 

r fc*STr<«iTr orpanltalhm of fart I mnn( t ^^r fo mnrli frir It 
I Jo'S not nj pmr to m** tint ^! <1 in |inpa^l 

tlii« to U to or that lie hv rv« n tlioii;rlit of If 

Not onijr has hr omitti 1 all attrmpt to i la^c th {tarticoIa» 
hf lory upon r-liich Iir o«*ctiplr»l liltnM’ir In rtlaiion with 
tho p.n ml hi t rr i( rivihratun am! of numan rutorc hat 
rrrn isitlln hn >sn *tJljrrl. ho hns tmnl Inl him*df but 
llttlr Trlih ant ^r tnnntlr conmtcnntkm rf facts he has nut 
in ihr Inti nil Tr«l them os causes and efT -ctfi In thnr 
n Ution of prjirrnli ji Thrj- prc*^l thctn-n Irr^ in Iiii work 
» ilnlljr I«oh\tr«l, and Imtin" Ijrlwn-n tlirm no otlicr relathm 
linn fliat <f diirs a ivUtirn whicli is no tmo hnk, and 
which to fart i nrithcr mranln;? nor ralno. 

Nor do we mert, m anr frrrat r dctrrrr with portirol tmtli; 
fart do not ppjirar to M d ''asipnt under tlidr Itrinj* 

1 1 T ii>;tnuUiT If is inic op o such a mlject, be Irad neither 
charartrrs nor eernrs to rrproducet hts pen-onares ore texts 
and hfs es nto pahllmtioa or ol rogations of laws Still 
lilt*"- text* and l«T:t^lati\o rvfomu Klongcd to a rodetf which 
Ual It nionn r* and iltp hfe; thej arc o scwlotcd with eaents 
more mitoil to strike the imagination — to mva Ions, foonda 
lions of tales he There u among these s certain dramatic 
aspect to f irc m this ^L de barlgnj has faHedi his disser 
tatiuns arc not marked with the hue of tlie apeetocle with 
wlncli they are eonni*cted Ite doo» not rcprodnce the eater 
Dal and ui llrkloal traiu of butorj any more than ita internal 
anil penenu lawa. 

And do not suppose that In this there is no other evil than 
that of a d (idi ncy and that this absence of phnosophkol 
and poctind truth is withonl mfloenco upon the critictrm of 
the material el roents of birtorj 2Iaro than once 3L da 
Sarigny from not properly taking bold of the laws and phy 
fiognomr of facts has been led into error regardu^ the 
facts tbems^resj be has not deceived himself os to tarts 
and dates he lias not oemtted or Inc o rre c tly reported sndi 
or Boch an event bo has committed a species of error for 
which the RngUsh have a word which is wanting in oar 
tongue msrcprtuntahoK, that is to say be bos spread a 
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line o\pr fads »ot fioni any inac(’urac\ 3.1 

j)aiticnlnr (l<'tail=, hut fioin « ant of \ < 1 iljy in the Ji'-pi ct cf 
llie ^\lioU!,in the inanner in «liieh tlir* mirror lefltets the 
picture In ticiiina;, lor exmiiple, ot tlie ‘•oeial ttiito of the 
Gcirnaiis hefoie the nnii‘'ion, de S i\ igu} “-peak? in de- 

tiiil ol the fn'C men, of then biluation and then “^hiie ni 
the national in‘'titutions hi'^ know ledg< of histiiru d doeu- 
ment*^ 1*- (‘NlMisne and correct, and tlie lact-^ idhgid h} him 
arc liiu, hut he hat nut iiglMl) con‘-id('red ilie mohiln_\ of 
Mtuatioiii among the hnrh mans noi the ( ri.t conii ''t !tetu e* n 
(ho^t t w o •'Ocn ti(N, the tribe and the warlike hand, wliun co* 

( M'-ted imiong th<' 001110111*? nor the intimm e of (lie Jntir 
Ji all* ling the indnidinl laju ilit) and indt pi ndi nec whuh 
‘^(.r\<d is the lound ition of tlie loi nil r, nor tin \iii'sniuhs md 
^ucu -‘'ite tr in‘'lonn uion*! to which the (ondition of tin fin* 
men wa*? stil,|, (-j, d 1 )\ duv nifluenci Ilenn <iris( s, ni mt 
ojuniuii, 1 gi neral mist d.e in the painting of this (omhtion, 
]k hi- m uic It too line, l<*o fr 1 d, and too powi rliil, la In- 
not, in the h 1st, It pri -enti (1 ifs w* dniss.ind 'ippm ihuiu'fall 
*1 )i(‘ s iiiit* 1 (lilt is s( (^n, aUhotigh in n 1 < ss d<gn' 111 hi- 
histoii of the Jvonian hn. itsilf, fiom ihi. filth to th* twillih 
1 * at in 1 , It I- 1 ornjdi l> iml cot 1 1 1 1 is f ir as tin < olU < tmu -i' 
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doulrfnL Not ootr do iho barlwnr Inwi crerTwhero 
makfl mcnllon of Roman law)^ liui tlipro is Jcarcelj a 
«1 -*01 in ml or art of ihU rpoch wlncli <1 cn?< not dlrccil/ 
or lodln'ctlj' ftltr»l ih !r dallj applimtion Itrhaps tba 
error wlilcli <lr Satl^uy lia« ronioie<U lias aot bim fo 
pmrnsl nor *o nU*ol itp o< lie appears to suppose and a? it 
mmmonlr raiil to Ik* It wa^ ilio IhniifcU which reappearrd 
In iho iwrlfih omiurr mid when people Iwrc celebrated Ute 
rr^arrrcumi »r tie* Roman law at lli] penwlt It m nborc nil 
of the I n of lQ*ttalan that tlicy have fpolcn. On 

r-jrinlin;* m irr rhi tlv one will pcrcclvr I tlilnic, that tl« 
p-Tpeiiniy of iihi r portions of the Roman law In the weft, 
the Tln-o«l man crel for oxam] Ir and of nil the collet 
tlons of which it scrvnl U r the la im has not bOcn bo entirely 
departi'd fmm, n^ the work of A( de <?arifrnjr wonhl pive u* 
to believe Rut It nmtfcrs liHlej more or Ie*s extended, the 
error open tin euljeoi wa real, and M do ^vlgnv In dUri 
ptlns It, has pivrn a prodigious pmjre-s to knowledge. 

I a'lall now idjeo Iiefore j\« the pidndpal ifaulta of hu 
work IhiI I hall do m m an onler contrary to that wLidi we 
hate fill wt, 1 m atudjlng the O rman laws. ^\ c commeDCisl 
with Ilie most barbaroiii' In order to finbili with those in which 
the Ronian spirit had pcnctratwl tlio deepest. "W e rliall new 
on Iho contrary (lr*t atudy the coaniries where the Roman 
law prosen oil tlie prenteet tmfirc In order to follow It in tlto 
vnnous degreos of Itf dlmlnation of Mrcngth. 

It follow# that the kingdom of tho "N uigotha is the flrrt 
upon which wo liave to occupy oarvlvea. Itwn vou will 
recal to mind, from the year 406 to 4B4 that king Eunc who 
resided at Toulouse for tho first timo caused the customs of 
tho Goths to bo written. In 50G, his snccersor Alano IL, 
caused tlm bwa of bis Roman subjects to be collected end 
poblished under a new form AVo road, at tho beginning of 
some of tho manuscripts of this coUectaon, the following 
preffloe — 

“ In this volnrao aro contained the laws or decisioni of 
equity selt*cted from the Theodoslan code and otlior booku, 
and explamcd as has been ordered, th^ lord kmg Alarfc 
being in the twenty second year of his rei^ the nii»- 
tnous coont Goiaric presiding at this wort- Copy of 
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tlie (loorf’p — Ldlf r nf nfl\ ire to T jmolliy, Vi'^coiint. Wiih 
lli(> ii<i <)f 0(‘( iipicd yilli tliC ante) c'-t': of oair j)( nplr, 

uc ii tvf <’nri« ( t< ( 1 , jifni iiisituio < 1 < libel nl ion ill lb it <=( enird 
iiiiijtiiloiiv in tlif liu'', in ^tub nniiiK I tb'il, b} lb» labour 
rifilK pi H ^ 1 ^ 1111(1 otb( 1 nobb men, ill nb'cnriU an tin I?on on 
niid III oiii own iiK i( 111 bn\s i'^ di'-‘-ipolfd md n "inlir 
flc'irn(‘>s is spK-id (Air il, to tin end tbit notbiii" iiiiA 
aeiiiain anibitriioii-, and oib i i Milnec 1 for biipllnmdion- 
lro\(i^ns for ]d< ub r> All tb(“-e liws, tben, In me cx- 
pltiiud and le-nnited an a smpb* book b> ibo ebon c ol we-i' 
men. ibe a^‘-('nl o| Miieiable bi-bops and ol otii provimial 
f-libnel^, tbcteil yiib ibis mow, bas (oidiiiied tb(‘ <^101 
eiilleetion. to a\bi<b as appended n fbai iiiU i jirelntion 
Oin C b'liK nr\ lien leis orden d tbe snb'-rribt d lionk to b(i 
<nlru~ted to ( omit Goiaiic for ibedid^uni of ilbiir-, to tbe 
end tbit lien alter all pio('(SM>s ni a be ti i mni'iti d at t onl- 
ine to itv di'-pteition-, and ibat al be lu't tlloutd to nn\ 
jM'i on to put lorward an^ Inu or nibi of <(pul\, nnb 'S t on- 
tuned in tin [irt -( lit bof»K f iilet ribt d as a ( bneonbrid In 
tbe band ol ilie boiioni abb* min Am ii' n It i*-, tb*nfor<, 
t'.jKdnnl tbit tboii InKe laid that, an tin inindniion no 
ulli< 1 1 IV oi loiiiibi db e* d or flnitted, i*' p r* lenn i '■mb 
a llune *-11001(1 b’lj p( n at slodl la it lie p' nl oi tin ie el or 
at tin ( ' p' me of tin fottnne "A < onb i ibn tbi- pn (’ijf 
bi joim d to tie b(‘ok tb'it \ e << ml tie ( to tie < ml tb 0 l!< ' 
rnb of otn will usd tin A ir of tlm pni dl} nan n'-'roiisd! 
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tUt) manu^cripU bflng but copies ma<tj for pnrato pai 
p(v*r* pive nrltlipr tlic prcfaco nor onj letter Tbo noUec 
tion of AUric a nloln^ lit, llio Tbt'odo'bn coHe (alxtecn 
book^); Sink iIjc hooVt of civil la» of the tmjKTor TUoo- 
<l<rtlus ^ ol ntininn, Mardan, Mojorbm, and Se\eraij 3nl, 
tlip Jn^lilutrs of C nlu\ the jon consult dlli, five book* 
oflnu! Uir jarivnault, cotitlrtl Hrcrpicr Senlenfia; Cth 
tlir Cnp'nan rr>lr (lbirtc<'n lUIc.-«){ Gib, tbe llfrroogimao 
fodn(2 iilli )j “th and Ustljr a pa jape from tbe work of 
laplninn, vntillf*'! Ijbrr Itrsjwntonint 

ilie Con iitmi uj and Nutel-toftho rm|»crt>rs oro callM 
T^trt ; tlm w jrLuofthi juri^naulls inclndinp the Gregorian 
ami 111 rm( ^niijci rode*, wblcli did not emanate from any 
olficlal or public power ln-ar almpU thu naino of Jiu Thu 
b tlio di^linetlon bi.twccn law ami junaprudcnce 

Tim whole coU^-ciIoq waj cnllcd l^x houtann^ and not 
BrfTtarmrn the lait r rumo waa unknown before tbe six 
tetuth Cl nlury ‘ Of the //rmanam d/oncjna»//n there l<b*jt 
one ecpjnite rdiiiuu, publt hed in lu28 at Haek bv Slebard. 
It (uu Ur>{iJi-t tbb l^D inserted, aometlmra partfallj and 
aomctirac* eiidn:, io the vanoua edition* of tbe Tbeo^loo 
code- 

It U divided intotwo efJeotbl part* let, a text or abstract 
of lie tourers of the law which I ha\o just enumemlcd 
2 nd on intcrpnlniiuru Tbe /jux/i/tr^r# of Gaius b tbo onlv 
wofL In which tbj interpretation and ibo text are fused 
in one. 

Tlie text is merclr tbe reproduction of the original text, 
it it not olwaja CumplotQ} ell the imperial conaUtutloni, for 
example, are not inserted In tbe litevtanum but thoae 
which It did rcproduco ore not mutilated- There the onaent 
law appears in all its punty independent of the changes 
which the fall of the Empire moat have introduced into It 
TTie InlerprttatiQM on tlie contrary digested in the time of 
AUnc by cml or ecclesiastical junsconsnlts, whom ho bad 
charged with this work, takes cogmiance of all these changes 
ftipluins, modifies, and sometimes positively alters the text, 

1 I Ilk* jrr*rtdi*g l»eti Lj e tt w Mid that Al«ne cuawl lb* Uw* rf bis 
nkwm t b« wDested sad paWsbsJ erndw Uii nenw at Brttu 
Tlili u SB nsntgti^ 
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in order to adopt it to the new ptate of the "o^ernnicnr and of 
rociely, it i-, tluiefoie, foi tiie study ol tlic institution'' 'iinl 
Roman 1 iws ot tin-' ( poch, innie impoi tant and eiinons th in tin' 
text Itself llic ineic tMstence o( "ueh a i\ork is tlie nuet 
eleai and conclu-'ive proof of the pupitint] of Roniuihni 
One need, inde'‘d, ‘•t.iiech ojicn it Should we open it, 
however, we sh ill every w heie lind tin tiaee of the Rom in 
society , of ith institution" and matrisli ites, as wi 11 as ol it" civ il 
leoishition. U he iniinieip.il svsiein oceiipn s an irnpnrt-uit 
pi ice n\X\\Q Jutcrpn fattmt tA tin Brovi.iiuim, the uiiii uid it 
maoistr ites, the the tlcff K< , iieiii at evirv 

ftep, and attisi th.it the Rom in muiiKip ditv "till sub^i'.ii il 
and .leted And not only did it suh~ist, hat it KipiiKd inou 
impoitaneo and indipiiidcnee At tin fill of tin Lmpire, 
the ^oiv ei iioi s ol the Rom in jtiovimis, tin' b the co;/- 
vo/or/v, the rorrfrfarct^ dis.ippi* lu d, in then pine wc lind 
the hail) 11 1'Ui ronn/s But all tin atiiibut's of the Jtomin 
,jov t rnoi " ilid nut p iss to tin counts, tin y' m nh vkindol p ir- 
titioii of them, s(,]in‘ hi loii;!* d to the lOiint", and (In , in 
fr 'in 1 il, Wilt tho'i in w hn h tin c iitr d pow < i w is int"ri 'H d 
"111 h 'is tin !i V V 111^: of t i\''" nn n, Ke ; thcotli r , tlio » whnl 
onlv lomcnn'd the pnv iti hie of lli' tilirii)" pi"Mtl to tin 
iiire ninl themuimiiMl m iir»‘'trnt< J htvi im! « it(di<> 

I iMMtti r*i!< ’ll! llii *•! 1 lull !h t \ iiiiitii i 
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raunlcljralUjr tljo ^uj«T>or ma'’t«tratp« iho du 

ifmnr iltr <jn{iK]\irnnaH« ftc., cscrti tli ir Jumdictlon w 
a P»th>hb\ nphl nol lijr anj ni«n bj war of ddej^itKin, or 
In «nial«ly of n prr*cntat\Tc^ of 0 h 5 camj Uwa^tolU^ 
Mvrs nol to lU** umnlnpaJ tbal pontr ap)H.r 

Inlneil Tin principle ot ilm niunlcipBl aj' tern was rooro 
«h riKTHtloal f}ian <lrtrK)crotlcnl. Sncb trsi iJw rr'olt of tie 
nrKlcnl Ibnonn raaonen* nnil of iho priouliro 

mnalpinialion of ihn rcliglou* and poJil)c»l pcnrtrj In the 
aupen »r mus* trot^ 

In III*" Jirrrtarittfn tlie «*pfct of Ibe mnnlopal rpleni 
cfianp'^t no longer In lt< own name’ It wat In tlw 

nom on I o (ho del 'pile of ilio cuna* tUat tbe defenfor exer 
cl*^l Ii(^ jwiwtT Tlrt: j tn*«Itcflon bcIon;;cd to tlic curia In a 
bndv Tli^ prin?lpl<* ofu* ot^ptnlmllon becamft dcmocratlctU 
and olnrady the iran>forfiwlion w»% in preparation, winch 
wa^ tu mnL-e of the lloraon mnolelpahiy the corporation ot 
tlw a^i-fc 

ore the principal multii of XL de Sorlpty • work, 
wuU rc;:anl to the ^tcrmaoence of Roman law under live 
pntln, I hanllr know whether he ha* mc7i*urtMl It* whole 
extent nnl all lU cnniiequencos in the hmory of modem 
*<rl tr but Ivo hai ccrtainlj caught ;:Hmpwi* of Uj tmd in 
ffiTieml huj Idea* ore oi pem^ as bU learning U correct 
nn 1 fXten Ivc Of all Oemum »atana who have occupied 
th m*cl\es on this i‘ubjtwt, ho la ccrtnlpl/ the most exempt 
from all German prejudice* who least nllowa hlmtelf to 
be carrie<l nwajr bj the dralro to enlaipre upon the power of 
llio ancient German inslitutkms and mannera In modem cin 
lltmon and wlto make* tlw Roman element constitute the 
Inttrr part, bometlme*, howerer tbo prepossewloo of ibe 
national rplnt If I ma^ express myself has ihTl deedred 
hnn, and of thU t wiU cite a single example. He aar* 
the end of tlio dinpter upon the municipol ^tem under tbo 
Vlrigotbs — 

rbe text of the Cede ordere that at Rome In order to 
prononneo upon a criminal nccnmtton against a senator liro 
senators bo appointed by loti the Tnttrj)rttalK>n render* this 
rule general, nnd requlrua ft>o of the pnnapal ciUxens, tke 
Sam* rawA as Ute ae^uied, that 1* to say, deatnons orp/fwinA 
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accordv q to the conditinii of the accused JnmseJf . May ue 
not lioie conjectiuo the influence of the Geiman Scabim'^'^^ 
Thus ]\I (le Sa\ igny supposes that, according to tlie Into - 
pi elation of the Breviarinm, the ludges diann by lot, in 
tnniinal matters, were, undei the Visigoths in the sixth 
century, to be of the same condition as the accused, that eveiy 
man A\as to be ludged by his peers, foi it is tlius that they 
commonly digest the principle of the institution of the jury, 
according to Gei man manners Here is the Latin sentence 
upon nhicii tins induction is founded 

“ Cum pro ohjecto crimtne, aliqins audiendus cst, qutnque 
nobdisswn virijudiccs, de rehquis sib' simihbus, missis sortdms 
chqantin 

That IS to say 

“ If any one be cited to appear on accusation of crime, 
let five nobles be appointed by lot, from among co-equals, to 
be judges ” 

These woi ds, do reliqnis sibi sinnlibus, evidently signify 
that the five judges shall be drawn by lot from the same class, 
and not fiom the class of the accused There is, tlieiefore, 
no trace in it of the idea that the judges must be of the same 
lank and condition of the accused The words nobilissinn 
viri might have convinced M de Savigny, and prevented his 
eiior liow, indeed, can they apply to plebeian judges'’ 

Let us pass from the Visigoths to the Burgundians, and 
see what was the state of the Roman legislation at the same 
epoch, among the latter 

The preface to then law contains, as you will recollect, 
this sentence 

“We order that Romans be judged according to Romai 
la'^ s, as was done by our ancestors, and that they receive in 
wilting the foim and tenour of the laws according to which 
they shall be judged, to the end that no person can excuse 
himself upon the score of ignorance ” 

The Burgundian Sigismond, therefore, intended to do m 
517, what j^aric, the Visigoth, had done eleven years belore, 
to collect the Roman lawsfoi his Roman subjects 

In 1566, Cujas found in a manuscript a law vork which ho 
pubhshed under the title of Fapiani Respomum, or Liber 

' Vol 1 p 205 ® lutsrp Cod Tb xi 1 12 
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J{e*pt\k%ntuin otiil wlilcl olwoj* ilnco borne t)mt ntrat. 
It Udiriflnl luio -17 or 48 tiile^ oml offcn tlio following 
cliamcten tie? 

J rin* orJer nnil lirotlin;; of the tlllcj corrcij^onds almwt 
exactly with tliov of the bartmne lovT of tlrt HuP},aiiillan> 
lllli II tie hrtrutrvhit, in tillo II dr hnmindtu ( tillu 111 de 
Itlterlnld us to tulu 111 de tiberlalthtis tertorum nostnmiH 
onil M) on <!u Jsi%Iqnv liox drawn np t coraparaUre 

\icw of tlifl two Invr# * nnd tin) roirelurntno* is crid^L 
2n<l M I h-tttl In title II of ihU work, de Aosoeirfm 

\i«l a It ii \rry clear that the Homan law boa regulated 
nothing cuniTmtn^ tho rnluo of men kHlL'd our lord btu 
ordi rial that ocrording t tlio quality of the klnve tlie mor 
defer »hatl jety tu his nit t r llie following sums, namely 


>or an inten lant 100 aoUdi. 

bor 0 per>aiud Mirra-it GO 

1‘or a laUmrer or awli (.herd 30 

> or a good gold worker 100 

itor a amith 60 

bor a carpent r 40 


This mu t be ob'4 rNcxl according to llic iwdcr of the king " 
nKJCnnin ration and the, composition underihecoTTupond 
idg title ore tlio aamu in the law of tho Burgundians. 

dnk tmo titles of the 6r*t suppleraeait of thu law 

(tit I and XIV) arc textoally borrowed from the Ptrpiam 
Hetponsutn published hy Cuio*. 

It is endent tlmt this work is no other tlmn the law jwo- 
clolmed by Sigi mond to his Roman lubjecU at the time that 
ho publi>hcd the law of his barbaric iubjccts. 

"W licnco comes tlio titlo of this law? Is it called 

Puj)iant ItesponsHmJ Is it» In fact a repetition of Q work 
of lupinianus, often colled Papiaa by the nuinuscripts? 
Notliing u IcfcS probable, IL do Savigny has very Inge- 
nioasly resolved this question. Ho conjectures that Cuja* 
found tlio monuscript of tlio Roman law of the Burgundiani 
ot the end of a mana»cript of tho Preciartttm of Alaric, 
without marking the seporatlod of the two works and that 
the Bmianttm finiilung by a passage of the Ld>«r Jtespon 
toruM of 1 aplnianoj, Cqjaa baa hiad\ ertently ascribe lids 
MoL IL Fp 13— to. 
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ond gucii tins title to the woik follow trig The 
t’Ninnnnion ol nnnn iii’imtsi njit-* eonlmns this Gonjccturo, 
uul Cii) !'■ hnnstlf w!i<» doubtlnl ol onoi* 

A-^ the Jir( I nn :ifiii ol Ahnic pnteded the law of the 
Roia in lltn irniiilrin'^: In oiih .i lew m ,ir-< «oinc peojde ha\e 
Mijipiwed the littii to be imteh an .ibstriel ol it Tln« la an 
erioi ]\liith nioicbiul and im onipk ii than the IJrcMai mm, 
tin I’annm Respon'inn, since it Kcop'< that name, has still, 
inoie tie'll onte. di iwn lioin the sonnes ol the Koinnn law', 
and fuinishfs upon this point ninin iinpoitmt indications 

It ])tob'iblv b 11 into disuse when the kingdom of the Biir- 
gnndians tell niuh i the \oke of the Franks E\er} thing 
indu ates th It the Brrnarnn)} oi‘ Alaiic moi e CNtensn c and 
better sitisf^ing to the Aanoiis wants ol mil lib, piogres- 
snoh lepliced it and became the 1 iw of the Bomans in all 
the conntiics of Gatil that the Biiignndiaii'' as well as the 
Visiorothc h id possessed 

The Flanks leniam to be considcicd Wheiu they had con- 
qiiei ed or almost oonqiierod the w hole of Oanl the Urn inmtm, 
ind lor some time aFo, the Papum^ continued in t igoni in the 
countries where the) hid lormcily picMiiIed But mlhenoith 
and north-east of Gaul, m the Inst settlements of the Fi inks, 
the siiiniion was dilTcient "We tlieie find nothing of a 
new Roman <ode, no attempt to collect and digest the Roman 
law for the ancient inhabitants It is ceitain, how'ever, 
that it continued to rule them, here are the piincipal facts 
winch do not admit of a doubt of this 

1st The Salic and Ripiiaiian laws continually repeat that 
the Romans shall be judged accoiding to the Roman law 
Many decrees of the Frank kings — among others, a decree of 
Clotaire I , in 560, and one of Childebeit TI , in 595, renew 
this injunction, and boiiow fiom the Roman law some of its 
proMsions The legislatice monuments of the Franks, there 
fore, attest its perpetuity 

2nd A different kind of monuments, no less authentic, 
likewise prove it Many ol you know the formulps, or 
models of foims, according to which from the sixth tc the 
tenth century, the principal acts of civil life, wills, oe- 
quests, enfianchisements, sales, he, weie diawn up The 
principal collection of Formulae is that puhhbhed by Maruilf 
the monk, tow ards the end, as it seems, of the eighth centurv 
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^lans mrn of loamln" — Mnbtllon, Blsnoo Slimond or>d 
1 Incfrtibm^— liavr rwiTcn*J oUitr# of thcro from old maim 
♦ rrij K A brpc niimlK’r of thcMi f< nnalm rqirodnccd In Uw 
MirM5 term tlip arvn nl fonnn of llonuxn bw coiicomlnp thr 
pnfronrlii rmcni of »lnTc beqae^ts tiiitnmcnt pre<<'ri|>tiona, 
fir^ and tlm i rote that It was Miil of Imbltual appllcatiorb 
InL \U tlm mnnutpriita of tliU tjK<h in too coontrita 
omjplnl \ r tho branU^ aro full of tlm nnmn of the llotnun 
iniiJiinjcU m— <ltium\lt^ oilvocatc^ curia, and cuntl, 

nml j ih in illuthvna m olway* In ripour 

4ll» Manj rltll act In fact, oilst, tMtamentJ* boqawtf, 
rale*, uhich pa ntl orronlinj* to tho HotiinD law m the 
cuna, and vrrri »q In^rrilN-d opon the n-phUrra, 

uiIl 1 n tlr tire chmnielcra of the time often rpooh of men 
V( r nl in the hn trltnJgo of tho IJoraan Ioa- and wJio mole 
an aitrntito HU Ij of It. In thealxtb century tho Aurergnat 
Anlarchlu^ waa Tory h-ameU in the work? of ^^rBIl, the 
lamlsi of tho Tlirodo lan law and In the art of calculation 
M the end of ilio mircnih cenijry Saint Bonef bishop of 
Cl mioiii “woilnihnrtlwiibthe jirinclplooftliopnuninarian. 
and 1 ■am tl in tire Occfpc ^ of Theodwiua.’^ bamt Uidler 
1 i hop of Cahori«, from 029 to ” applied bitotclf” W}i 
hi life in intina<cript to tire etudy of tire noman latfe.** 

Of 0 furetv tlrero weru tl>cn no ervdits i there wan then 
no \c«ilcfnie do Inscriptions and people did not etedy the 
Kumanlaw f irmcrvcurtoaU^ Tlicre can, then bonorenwnfor 
doubling tiret among tire Fronke, os well ai among the Bur 
gundlnni and ^ i igoth It continued In vigour particularly 
in tire civil legislation and in ibo niunldpal system. Tlrete 
among yon who vroold seek tho proofs in detail, the ongintl 
texts uponuhlcli tire nrults wljch 2 barn ju*t etated are 
founded, will find a largo number of tlrem in the wort of SL 
dfl Savigny (voL i. p. 267 — 273; voU ii., p. 100 — IIH,) and 
ftlll nrore in tJie JlUtoire du Mnnicrpal (U France 

published by hL Rajnouard — a work replete with curious 
rcsonrcltc*, research^ so complete upon certain questions 
that In imth, one might alinoet tax them with eaperdolty 
Ion SCO tire fact which I propoeed to bring forwartl 
la IndubitaUe. Memumenta of all lunda sbow It, d^btlee* in 
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unequal degices among difTeient nations, but everywhere leal 
and pen manent Its impoi tnnee is great, because it pi oclaimed 
to Gaul a social state entirel}' diflerent fiom that in which it 
had hithei to li\ ed It was hai dly moi e than five centui les since 
It had fallen beneath the power of the Eomaiis, and already 
scaicely a trace of the ancient Gaubsh society remained 
Eoman civilization had the teriible power of extiipating the 
national laws, manneis, language, and leligion — of fully assi 
milating its conquests to itself All absolute expiessions aie 
exaggeiated, still, in considering things in general at the 
sixth century, w'e may say, eveiy thing in Gaul w-as Eomac 
The contiaiy fact accompanies barbaric conquest the Geimans 
leave to the conquered population then law's, local institutions, 
language, and religion An invincible unity followed in the 
steps of the Eomans heie, on the contrary, diversity was 
established by the consent and aid of the conquerors W e have 
seen that the empiie of personality and indiiidual indepen- 
dence, the characteristic of modern civilization, wms of Ger- 
man origin, W'e here find its influence, the idea of personality 
piesided in law's as in actions, the induiduahty of peoples, 
wliile subject to the same pobtical domination, was proclaimed 
like that of man Centuries must pass before the notion of 
teriitoiycan overcome that of race, before personal legisla- 
aon can become real, and before a new national unity can 
lesult from the slow and laborious fusion of tbs various 
elements 

This granted, and the perpetuity of Eoman legislation 
being established, still do not let this word deceive you 
there is in it a great deal that is illusory, because it has 
been seen that the Eoman law continued, because the same 
names and forms have been met with, it has been concluded 
that the pnnciples, that the spirit of the law s bad also i e- 
' mained the same the Eoman law' of the tenth century has 
been spoken of as that of the Empiie This is eironeous 
language, when Alarm and Sigismond ordered a new collec- 
tion of the Eoman laws for the use of their Eoman subjects, 
they did exactly what had elsewhere been done by Theodoi lo 
and Dagobert, in causing the baibatic law's to be digested for 
their Fiank subjects As the Salic and Eipuarian law's set 
foi th ancient customs, all eady ill suited to the new' state of the 
German people, so the Brerianum of Alarm, and the Pa~ 
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pom ItapoHMHm colIfTlPtl Uw* jilrcadj oM ami partly Inap- 
pliralilt* ilrt- fall of lltc Kmplrc onj liy tlK> Inrrmwn, the 
mliiilf focial (mlrrMBsmtlirlyclionpctli llir rrUtlonn between 
mt-n were iUCi rent and on iilier BTotem of nroperty com 
njpjjcriJi tbe Ilonwn poJitlml In tjiatJoni rouM not tub f«t{ 
fa t of oil port' »»rre rent ml mcr the wIkJo face of the 
laud Ami what lawB were plmi lo tliu riiinp Mclftf so 
*ti *nlpml ami jrrt N) firiHc® Two anefent lawn tlir airoent 
ktfliarfHi^ eu totn^ an 1 (bo imeirnt Homan li-jH lation It 
i< otUlrnt thnl neither coaM bo eulinUe both muit be 
modifliil, inu i In pn fuundlj mclomorplio^cd. In order to be 
a«lnplr<l to th< new focu, 

hen, iherpfnrr wo sajr that nt the rixth century the 
Hnraan law still la twh mhI that iho barborous bwi were 
wriltrnt vrhm we HnJ in posterior centuries always the same 
v»onl Roman law and barlmric laws it must not be supposed 
that thu same laws arr spoken of In perpetuating Itself the 
Roman law oltcredj after haying been written, the barbane 
laws were perrerted Ikitli are among the number of the 
essential clem nt of modem society; but as elements entering 
Into a new erraldnation, whicli will arise aOcr a long fer 
mentation, ami In the breast of which they wriU only appotir 
imnstcirmed 

It i« this saeces«iirc transformation that I shall attempt to 
present to you; hi torians do not speak of It unmrying 
1 hrases hide It; It is on Internal work, a profoundly secret 
spectflrie; and at which ono can only arriTe by piercing many 
Indosnres and gnardlng against the fliimon canseil by tlio 
KlralUtudo of forms and names. 

\\ e now find ourselriTi nt tho end of onr resenrcbcfl con 
cemlng the state of anl sodety in Gaul from the sixth to 
the middle of the eighth centoiy In onr mart lectare, we 
shall study the changes which happened in the relfgfous 
sodetT at the aomo epoch, that Is to say the stale and cod- 
stitTOon of the church. 
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OlQcct Of tlic Icciliro — Stfito of the cluirch in f»nul, from tlu fixiIi to tor 
iiiuMIp of ilio tiglith cemnrv — Annlop ^cl^\coIl the jinniilnc Ptnte of 'he 
rrlipnns socirt\ nnd the cnil •'OClcl^ — 1 lie l^llt^ of Die chtirrli or t 1 e 
R]iintiml socii Ij — 1 wo cli ineiitp or coiuhlioii*. of pjiindin) 'Ocn iv , In 
l/nilt of truth, thnl IS to fin^, of iih'-ohnt n fi'ion 2 ik) I ihert\ ofmint]'-, 
or iiidnidunl renson — Sinte ofihrsi, two idi ns in tlm ( lin'-tmo rlmrrli 
from the Pixlh to ilie riglitli ci nturr — "^Iic ndojns one tiiid riji rts il r 
oilur — T’nlt^ of the church in lepislniimi — ('lomnd rnunctl — I'lf 
fen ncf h(tw( entile iiistcrnnnd thewesieni riinrch ns rtj-nrds ilje [ er < 
niiion of lit ret cs — ]{< Intions of the chtireli \Mih tlu sinie from ilu 
to the < iglith ei liliitw JpI, in the ensiern rm)iiri !fi,il in th* \usi 
<s[((iii))\ If) J ntnt>ish tiiuil — Irit' rfi rtiiei of the timjiunl j oner in tie 
iithurs .if tlie rhiirrh — (>l tin sj.iiiimil [o\ <r in tlu iiiruir of th< i ti 
Hi ( nj'ilnh tion 

W'l ro-enfor i rotitc otoi ulticli \\( Inxr 'ilrculr jidiie, mo 
‘iir'iiii (nlif ti[) 1 llirrrt] ulticJi wo l.i\» (.me lulrl wr }ii\e 
■to occiijix otir-' 1 \ < s \\ It !i flto liisiorv (if the C In isfr ti i liun'h 
111 (1 ml it out the c oin]iUin‘ii ol tin itu'ipioii to tin f.ill of tin 
!Mt io\ mci'iti I.Jii'i*', til 't is to sor Ire'iii th< sj ^tli t(, '}). mn'iilo 
of the ( njlitli 1 1 iittirv 

1 lie (h ft rimti itnni of till' oj'oel. IS JIM* irlefrnit. tin m i i- 

«u>tt of tin' (' irho iiRti lit Kiiv’s jn'it^ • tl n ens,.. in t* Ij^-ioiis 
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to SDC hundred noters had rushed m there five or six times, mth the \uew of sacking a 
fire-temple (ofwo-) there, and that, though they had been repulsed till then, fresh 
attaoks were expected. Somewhat Incredulous, we drcn e on towards Null Baaaar, where 
our doubts were but too quickly dissipated We had not advanced about twenty 
yards, before our bw’gy was surrounded by the noters hootmg and j-ellmg at us, as if 
the very sight of a Parsee was a sort of red flag to them, and we were assailed with a 
perfect storm of missiles, amongst which stones and broken bncks were the most conv 
piouous. Trying to push on as if unmindful of this somewhat warm recepbon, we had 
not proceeded a few yards more, befofe the greeting became so hot that wc wen. com- 
pelled to bring out a gun and two revohers svhich we had taken care to pros Ide oursches 
with before startmg The eSect svaselectno , like the s’enest dastards that thus rcallj 
were, the very sight of the fire-arms sent them flying in all directions, clearly prosingto 
us that only a bold fiont and a firm hand were required to quell this beggar!} rabble 
and scum of the Mohammedan population. But, as sve could not alwa) a sta} there pre 
sentmg arms sve nmved on, and at us the fellows svere again, sonKbmes stuy mg the 
hooting with hisses and substituting softer rubbish for bncks and bats. A stnvar and 
a finv policemen then rushed up to the spot, to whom one of my fhends w ith considerable 
daring got dosvn to point out some of the noters, but with no better success than 
eliciting almost ludicrous expressions of hclpIessrKss. At length a European 
Constable rode up and plainly declared to us that the police were utter!} unable to 
protect us. As It svas Impossible to return the same wa}, wo had to push on for 
Bhendy Baxaar, which was like felling from the pot Into the frying-pan. The whole 
place literally swarmed with these riotous beggars, and as we passed the itutjtd 
there at a slow pace — for we were unable to move faster— tho s..oundrcls svere 
perfectly flinous at us. I wonder what the Goiemor* thought of it all, as !» had 
passed along the same road only half-an-hour before us I daresa} that as none but 
Parsecs are molested. His Ehtcellency had some suspicion in his mind whether It sms 
not some popular demonstration m his fesour, and whether the svliole Mussulman 
population had not turned out to prose to him how the Bntish Gosernment svas 
respected and feared But in nght earnest, Sir, it is a disgrace to the PolLc and the 
Gosernment, that swth the resources at their command, the} should hase allowed tlw 
sen} scat of Gosernment, the metropolitan tosvn of the President}, to K. made the 

scene of such lawless turbulence da} after da} Instead of shill} liallsmg ns the} aa 

doing, wh} is not the military ordered out to patrol and clear tlie streets of the rabhV 
without dela} or hesitation P The head t of the Poll e lus slvnsn himself iilivtis 
incapable of coping ssnth the cmoigen.,} In spite of liis so muJi sjuntnl rsTvsaal 
daring and noble liorscmanship whi^h mi} make a good vslJur, I ut cettilrUr not a 
commander The weakness nnd sacillatisvi of Mr Soutcr are it must K sa,J v rh 
responsible for the continuation of tlie nets, for sie do tj-X ktsititj uitals to 
disbclicse tlic sjnda! that his Inictisit} Is owing to Ills thirst fe vm-ean-c on tlw 
Pifsec community for their trrumph over him In the Towers of Silc-vc cas ,aitJ Ihst U 
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had therefore played into the hands of some of his designing Mussulmarl friends^— for 
he would be halting (sic,) then his vengeance with a vengeance — destf^yi^^g^ the 

same time his own honour and reputation. The Government must tak^ matter 
into their own hands and employ the military actively to quell this turbulent rout. For 
mind, Sir, show signs of feai and weakness to these fanatical canaille, i^ our turn 
to-day and will be yours to-morrow. But show firmness and deal with tP®^ ^ith the 
strong hand, they will shrink back coweiing. I have seen the military called out on 
occasions, far less grave than this. You must remember, Sir, during the late Reform 
debates, how the ‘‘ Home ” Government thought itself justified in putt'^^S down the 
Hyde Park Riots with the assistance of the Hussars and other trooP^* , Lel^ 
Government also take such decided action, otherwise the town will continh® ^ state 
of alarm all through the Mohurnim. I trust. Sir, also, that Governifi®*^^ have 
firmness enough to piohibit all tahoot processions this year, otherwise serious 

consequences than have hitherto happened may fairly be dreaded. The f’arsees have 
been yet quiet and unresisting, but now excitement is gathering to a hP^^ amongst 
them, and it may be discovered too late that the old spark is not quite among 

them, flashing resentment back foi wrong, and daring the issue in de^^^® 
hearths and homes. > 

Bombay, 14th Feb, M. M, 


PARSI-MOHAMMEDAN RIOTS, 1874. [ 

PROTEST MEETING. 

During the Parsi- Mohammedan Riots of 187 4-, the Parsis were subjected ti '^bl-treatmejii 
both by the Govei nment and the Police Sii Philip Wodehouse, the GovernP^ , Bombay 
delayed in calling the Military in time and said to a Deputation which wai^^^ — 

‘ ‘ You Parsis ought to leai n the lesson of defending yow selves and not depP^ wholly on 
Government," and the Police Commissioner, Mr Frank Souter,, addiessing ^ B^rsi crowd, 
poke as follows — “ Damn you Paisis, you have piovoked the row I would 
Paisis killed I will remove the Police foice and will not help you " A Pubf^^ Meeting of 
the Paisis was held on 12th Apnl 1874 to approve of the Petition, then leadpp 
the Maiqms of Sahsbuiy, the Secretary of State for India, protesting agairP^ 
of the Police and the Government In seconding the Resolution , pr oposed by Byrarnjee 
Jeejeebhoy, that the Petition be adopted, PIr Pherozeshah spoke as follows J 

Gentlemen, — I support the Resolution right heartily. Any other gentleman more 
experienced and abler than myself would have, in my opinion, done justice to the 
subject, but since the task has been entrusted to me, I promise to do mj^ best. The 
advantages which the Parsis enjoy under the benign British GovernmP^^ could not 
possibly have been greater even under their own Government. (Chee**®*) 

\ aned subjects of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen know very ^well tha^ they live in 
perfect peace and safety under her Dominion j and the native of this cour^^ been 

taught to believe that the peculiar beauty of the British ConstitutioP I® 
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humbkat ^ allowed to lay hia gnevancea right at the foot of the Throne If he 

doea it In ^ proper and constitutional manner Had it not been for this splendid 
Constitutio^ of the State, this Meeting could not have succeeded m la>nng its 
com lamts ^ proper quarters, Tlw F^rsis are therefore quite justified In the 
step they taken m preparing tins Memorial b orderto seek redress for the suffenng 
to which subjected. It would not kwk well to complam frcquentl) 

nf 1 ht grievances but the proceedings of this Meeting wiU show that, if neecssar), 

Try our complabt, not only as far as England, but, as we all know, nght 
we ca ^ c* o 

before the of our beloved Queen The representation should be gni\c but firm, 
^ut polite. We have not met to-day only to complam about the Mussulman 
raids not to complain of HI treatment horn a set of fehou-sufcgects, but to complain 
of the bluj’^'^ to us by the Police and bj the Government c\’en after injunng 
^^^^^xtreme. It was not only that Pars! bouses had been dwastnted and Pars! 
Fire Tem defiled j not only were we aflforded b> the Government no consolation 
whatever ff** the unheard-of wrongs that had been inflicted onus, but when a \'Oicc 
was raised regarding the incapacity of the Gox'emraent and the Police to 

afford the protection to repress disorder, the Government accused the Pirsis 

mthout tfc^ reason. In trying to raise a defence for themselves, thc> Icv’cllcd 

. -usations against us,— accusations which were wliolly unfounded and 
unjust ac( .k,, *,.fu t lu.. * 


"^Dollaabl^ Finding thcmseU'cs m the wrong, the Government of Bombaj, as I have 


I st said tp ^ throw the whole blame on the Parsis whose bounden dutj non Is to 
free them?^'*^® the noble name of then* an^^cstors from the stigma which tlw 
authontica them. The ncccssitj is also imposed upon us bj tlic 

declaration Excellency the Governor to the follovnng effect In his speech 

* * 1 . TV. ^ IXputation—“ ^ou Parsis arc few in number and if jou do not nuke peace 
to the rara , , , . , . 

wth the take care, as you arc few, )Ou may be sbughtcred Ksne da) 

b the (Cncs of * Shame, Shame T* Sentiments like these, coming 

fi^ the r P^®^tative of Her Majcstj the Queen, caused astonishment and rcgn.t 
wherevTT ti heard I ha\ c no doubt that Her Majesty herself would, on hearing 

them 51 'Althouzh the Parsts are fev the^ are our^most loyal suhjecSs and thtx 
'^~^tectedbv all meant (Applause.) Not onl) this, Gentlemen, but IIk 
C o vUiU .J!i BomKa\ have svnttcn something in thcir despateh to EngLmd whtji 
^^^^planation or even contradktion. The Pars! Communitj, though small In 
numba- ha’ ^ name and it will not do to los that great name, though according 
to Mr Souf*^ ^ Pars! race was to be extinct if reconciliation did not take place nitli 


the Mussu 


Imans. (Ixntd cncs of “Shame”). I hvvc no doubt, Gentlemen, thvt the 


^^"^ch wc as'x for would b- affxdcJ us— fx the Enghih Gmcmrocnt and Her 
\f If know that th, Parsis arc a most lojal and a law abiding pxple. I am 

‘ ^ ^P'nticmen, thatjushvC uaH he done to us if justice we dcsTve (LotidarJ 

continued afT^uv.) 

n trai forr/fJ uf’enin u/y 
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Mr. J. M. MACLEAN^ AND THE BOMBAY CORPORATION. 

.f/ lit jifa/jrg cf ih( Bouhay I\nnstctpn} Cctpnraftni held on 12lh SepUmler JS74 I\f>, 
Roghuvalh X, Khotc f) oposid and Pit Xanald.oy H Jt(Ufl’ho\ seconded lhat M) l^fiencherjcc 
X Dm apecle elecird a rte'^ile) of ike 7oun Connell in (he plae of Mr. Ik a> ay an Vasudev, 
decerned. The Hci.. Rae> Saheh J\ X, Mndhk pit posed, lung seconded by the Hon Mi 
Rogay, the elect xen of Mr. Kohandas Mcinchai am. After some discussion Mr. P/urozeshah 
spoke as t cl Ions. 

Ah the Chairman has dcciJcil that the Rao Saheb’s Proposition is now before 
the meeting as a ‘;ub':tanti\c Proposition to which an> amendment can be moved, I 
now beg to lay before yon foi election to the Town Conned in tl^e place of the late 
Mr. Karayan Vasudev. the name of a gentleman who, I feel confident, wall be admitted 
on all hands to be more than qualified to fill the post wath credit to himself and 
honour to the Corix>ration. 1 propo'-c the name of our well-knowm member Mr. Maclean. 
(Cheers) I am sure that c\ ery one picsent wall concur with me wiien I say that Mr. 
Maclean has Ixicn cmincntl) distinguished for the able, acti\c and most intelligent 
part he has taken in tlic municipal administiation of this towai. A great many of the 
members will remember that he was not only partially but considerably instrumental, 
by his incessantly acti\e exertions, in bnnging about the late icform of our 
municipal policy and indeed in bringing about the establishment of this very 
Corporation and the present Tow’u Council. (Applause) I go w'lth Mr. Oliphant in 
thinking that it is desirable that something should be said about the eligibility of 
members proposed, though I would not go the length of requiring a complete list of 
all their merits and qualifications Tn the case of the gentleman I have proposed, I 
do not think, how'ever, that it is necessary for me to take up the time of the meeting 
by going through any such enumeration whatever. His merits and abilities are so 
thoroughly w^ell-lcnowm and appreciated that it is now' enough for me to propose that 
Mr. Maclean be elected to fill up the vacancy in the Town Council caused by the 
death of the late Mr. Narayan Vasudev. 

Mr Pile! ozeshed s pt oposiUon soas earned by 27 votes against 5 
^ ^ 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Coiporatiou held on 3id May 1906 the Hon. Sit 
PhetozeshcJi moved a Vote of Condolence to the family of Mi J M Maclean who had 
recently passed away in England He said — 

Mr. President, — It is with a feeling of deep regret that I move this Proposition to 
express our great sorrow dt the death of an eminent citizen who was so conspicuously 
associated with the Municipality of Bombay. The late Mr. Maclean, m the early 
sixties took a very active part, along with the most highly public-spinted men of the 
time — ^both European and native, in laying the foundation of the present Municipal 

* TheB'itorof the Bombay Gazette (1859-79) He represen'ed Oldham (1885-92^ and Car- 
diff (’1895-1900) m the House of Commons and as a Member of Parliament took an active interest in 
the* affairs of India. 
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Government of this city Mr Maclean was a member of the dd of Justices tn 

whom were ^^ted the powers of the Municipal administration ® actl\’c 

and able part m the notation that laid the foundation of the 

Mumcipal Go\emment under the Act of 1872 He worked in ^ 

cordiality and candour for the welfare of the cit>, and m the refbr'" which 

arose during the rigime of the late Mr Arthur Crawford he took a leading part 

He held distinct political \ lews whiJi were not fa\ curable to the 

did not preclude him from taking a part in measures designed f(^ T\'clfarc and 

de\elopment of the city Let me gi\'e >ou one instance of cordialit) that 

prevailed at the time. There were two candidates for a scat m To\ni Council 

rendered vacant by the sad death of the late Mr Karajan Vasuc 

both the candidates could not be denied as both were useful anc ^ ® 

They were no other than the late Mr ^L N Banajee and \nswanath ^ 

difficult for us to make up our mind kr wfakdi of our friends we 

out of the difficulty was found by proposing Mr Maclean for ^ ® 

proposal was found acceptable to all On another occasion Mr Ma*^ 

by onlj one \ote when Mr Macdonald of Jam s Forbes and Compa^^’ CcccptiOT 

to it on the ground that his \ ote was not counted The \ otes were f recount 

and the clivumstanccs were found as Mr Macdonald had rtbtei ^ 

was declared succiiSsfuL 

Mr President, we ail knmv that though opposed to us politi&all) * Mn^can sras 
a very straightforward and strenuous worker in the interests of ® ” 

man of great integrity and independence, alwa)s acting In the cauw^ ntoests, 

so that it IS now difficult for us to forget his manifold and \ aned ^ 

ancmincnt journalist and wielded his pen to further the adx’anccni ^ ^ 

his powerful Qd\'ocacy of refbmutorr measures through the mediunr, ” 

j 1.1 * f n.mbaj all ofwhom 

those days \’ery able men were at the head of two great papers w Martin W cod 

took an actiNtJ interest m Municipal matters, — Curwen, Gcan, luilf ’ . , 

. .1- T- ^ t , ..4. 1 ^nsiblc cntivisms 

and others Fortunatel) the) were In a position to make 

MTicn Mr Maclean took one side, Mr Gcarj and Mr Cunrtn esp ^ 

and wc must admit that the result of the fighting was that tb 

. . . . , . . *u . .1 .6 not suwh men 

maintained to a verv high pih^h. I do not mean to sar that there hr , 

, 1 .lr*la lean wa s a 

at the present time but I wish there wore more such men. rovemment of 
stalwart and v.^ need nun> such stalwarts to condu-^t the Muni...iP ^ , , 

this cit> 1 for one mil ncscr forget the saluable bctm^cs whLh be 
m the KSimtics He was few fifteen j-cars a member 
lire Town Couovil for four j cars basing been a Chatman of tlie 

nxmlh« He u-as not our fir«t President as is the gcncnl idea was in fi-t 

to Mr ForbvS v,ho a!*o took a P'emincnt part in the RefsTn 

the leader of that mcncmcnt. It i*- nor. our dut> to rci.ogTU'-r the ^ 


Tbeeoolr^l w*, txiwecc Mr Pjt*K« »bJ 5Ir I abi£-«At >!«Qcb*i>st iD! i 
by 8U njfrort»h*h 


l^Otr UiA.)ia*« 


I 
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Mr. Maclean rendered ungrudgingly to this city. After retiring from Bombay Mr. 
Maclean took a very active part in English politics and it was a matter of great 
satisfactions for us to see that his knowledge and his experience of affairs acquired 
ih this city, made him take a large-hearted, liberal and sympathetic view in matters 
relating to politics. The ^ same spirit which animated him ‘in the civic affairs of 
Bombay and the same liberality and breadth of views which were conspicuous in 
questions relating to the welfare of the city, were latterly applied by him in Eno-land 
to higher questions of Indian politics which in days gone by he was inclined to oppose. 
The death of such a liberal-minded Englishman who passed the best of his life m this 
City for the progress and advancement of which his labours were directed, is a loss 
which we all sorely deplore and which cannot be easily forgotten by the grateful 
citizens of Bombay. 

T/ie Pfopositton zvas ca?ned unanwioitsly 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

NATIVE GENTLEMEN AS CHAIRMEN. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation held on nh September 1875 
Col. H. K Hancock Jn'oposed Mu Dossabhoy Framjee as the Chairman of the Corporatioii. 
In doing so he said that looking to the' approaching visit of H R H the Prince of Wales 
and to the then peaceable state of party politics, it zuould be a peculiarly oppoHune occasion 
on zvhicji to propose a native gentleman on the Chair Mr Ar but knot seconded the Proposition 
Mr J M, Maclean, zvhile admitting the merits of Mr Dossabhoy, protested against his 
election on the ground that the time had not yet come zvhen any gentleman could preside zvith 
advantage over such an assembly as that Corporation A native, he argued, could not 
^ separate himself, as a European zvould do, from the parties info zvhich the native members 
of the Corporation zoer-e broken up and therefore could not per- form the duties of chairman 
zvith the vigour and impartiality that zoould be displayed by a European, Mr Phem-PdZ), 
Mehta thereupon spoke as follozvs. - ' ' ^o.esnan 

In the same impersonal spirit m which Mr. Maclean lias deemed it proper to enter 
his protest against the appointment of a native gentleman to the Chairmanship of this 
Corporation, as a matter^ of principle, I may be allowed. Sir, also to enter a protest 
^ against the protest on the very same ground. I do trust, Sir, that in this Corporation 
we shall firmly lay hold of and nevef depart from the policy of looking straight at whaf 
IS just and proper and best for the interests of that body, discarding all distinctions 
of caste, of colour and of creed. And in doing so we shall be only follHo- t T 
small sphere, the principle of the whole implial policy of the British 
India, so wisely as well as so nobly stuck fast to by the most -enlightened and fnr 
sighted Anglo-Indian statesmen, in spite ofresistence and tempta'tion'to the conW 
Euro^n gentlemen. Sir, from the fact of the position they occupy in tbs cou^t^' 
will always generally enjoy a leading in the administration of Indian X 
as well as imperial, and native gentlemen will always be happy to ytid to them’ 

that precedence towh.chthey be ont.t,ed by the.r rank, theT.ntell.gl^, the” 
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education and thfilr clvllisatioa. (Applaud). And they have «bown this disposition m 
the matter of the Chairmanship of this very Corporation (“Hear, hear **) The kading 
community had precedence as was but just and proper , the Chairmanship of the firi 
Corporation was yielded with unanimity and alacnty to an English gentleman. And 
I think, Sir, it is a graceful acton the part of the English gentlemen of this body, 
gracefully performed at the hands of the distinguished gentlemen bnnging forward 
this Proposition, to nominate a Dati\’c gentleman to the Chaumanship on this the first 
occasion of the kind Under these crrcumstances, it cannot be said for n single 
moment that the appomtment of a natiw Chairman reduces the European Communitj 
to a subordinate position — no such significance can possibly be attached to it. 
(“Hear, hear We are bound, as members of this Corporation, to see only to ment 
and qualifications in making our appomtments, and when we find them combined in 
European gentlemen, we are but only too ready and anxious to recognise them, and 
I doubt not but that when such are found centered in a nativ'e gentleman, Englishmen 
will never fell behind In recognising them freel), generously and ungrudgingl) 
(Cheers). 

7'ie PropositiOH for ike eleelion of Mr Douabkoy iroj itJlUMUly aimed by a lar^e 
mnjot \is 


THE LEADERSHIP OF THE PARS! COMMUNITY 

On ike deoih of Sir Janiuijee Jejeebkoy 2nd jBotonei ii vasfnoposod by some ct ike 
Pams io eleet hts tneeesur as the Leader of the Parsx Coosmumiy A Meeitn,^ teas held on 
29tkJuly 1877 whereat f>fr J C Jekan^ir ntoved on behalf of Sit Ciwasjte Jekanytir ihai 
Sir Jamsetjee 3rd Poronei should act and iraasael business in eimeeti triik ike Trusiea cf the 
Parsx Punchnyet as also ike heads and leaders of ku e mmumiy and enjoy ike fe^iiion ofn 
President in affairs retaim^ to the Pam Community Mr Photo eshah then sfokt ar f U’kts 
Gentlemen, — 1 propose that a cop) of this Resolution just rend before nnd adoplcd 
b) tfic Meeting be sent to Sir Jamsetjee 3rd tiaronct wi(h i suitable fottcr from Vk 
Chairman 1 ha\t m support of this Proposition to m) onl) one wxrd r.lit,h Is that 
the prusent Baronet mnj add to the glorj and prestige of h!s farndj wliUi Iinw boon 
landed down to him unsullied bj Ills distmguislicd predecessors Maj lie Inc long 
and cnjo> the blessings of prospent) and nu) lus carrer be as dignified and gbnous 
as those cf Ins latt father and his eminent gnnd*father the fir>t Baronet 1 


ENGLISH MAIL C0NTIb\CT PUBLIC MEETING 

d PjiPie ^feetinc; uai held at 7*»vn //all f1 rtbay cn Jit Vj ri t mm rn t*f 
the P's! ^faster C enml mtk reTeet the teneu d if the Fn^tnh t/jt/ Centra^ I trk fk t. a 
to esftre xrtthma couple of yean d '/nn *rtt/ stc; al^lrJ t>'(i s (r’'frnmen{t 
prc'ide in the Crnfricf t'r a sirir'n Ity* snr'ue f tween / an f /nlti Tke ff'n 

Mr II liter oeruptH ike Ck nr Vr anl Vr IX Grj\ i-i efetr / 
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Proved that ihe spud nccessmy to accomplish ihc disiavee between Bombay and B 7 indtsi in 
the txnu vccessaiy to scent c the gt cat advantage awted at, tons by no means excessive or 
nnnsual Neatly 30 ycats ago the P & 0 tan vety inlet lot boats at 9 nantical miles an 
hout and t licit ptesent talc was only 9^ miles an hont — actually less than it had been belote 
The ptesent conti act was cntcied into Thctc teas gt cat tootn lot impiovement upon the state 
of things then CMsting Mt Nanabhoy B Jccjccbhoy pioposed that a copy of the Memot lal 
be sent to the Govet nment of India asking them to move the Scctetaty of State for India, into 
the mattci J\It Phet oveshah 'Mehta in suppoiting the Pioposition spoke as foUoius 

Gentlemen, — I liave been asked to say a few words in support of the Resolution 
just proposed by my friend Mr. Nanabhoy and a few words they must be, particularly 
after the business-like speech of Mr. Kittredge, full of his usual argumentative ability 
and bristling with facts and figures which, I apprehend, the advocates of the P. & O. 
Company’s rate of speed will find rather a hard nut to crack. (“Hear, hear.”) But we can 
also take a plain common-sense view of the matter. It is urged by the advocates of 
the present rate that is enjoyed under the existing mail-contract that it secures the 
highest speed that can be practically calculated upon with safety and certainty. The 
question they raise is of a somewhat technical character but it can be decided m a 
satisfactory manner without resorting to technical argument. Test it by that most 
practical and conclusive of all tests— a free, fair and open competition — and we are 
willing to abide by the result. (“Hear, hear.”) If it is possible to secure a higher rate 
of speed, let the P. & O. Company advance with the times or make way for those who 
can. If it IS not possible, no competitors would be forthcoming to oust it from the 
proud position which it now occupies. 

Gentlemen, this is all that we really ask and let us trust that both the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State for India will zealously do their best for the country and the 
interests entrusted to their charge. (Applause). 


PARSl PUBLIC MEETING Re : ADMINISTRATOR-GENERAL’S 

ACT II OF 1874. 

A Public Meeting of the Parsis was held in Bombay on 14th January 1879, Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy presiding, to consider the operation of the Administrator-General’s Act II 
of 1874 as relating to the Parsis residing in the mofussil Mr Byramjee Jeejeebhoy 
pioposed — That this Meeting is strongly of opinion, for the ‘reasons contained in the Petition 
from Surat aiid other parts of the mofussil, that with regard to the Administrator-General’s 
Act II of 1874, Paisis ought to be exempted in the same manner and only as far as Hindus, 
Mohammedans and Budhists are exempted from its operation and it constdei's that it could be 
sufficient fot the pui pose of effecting such exemption to insert the word ” Parsecs” between the 
woids ''Mohammedans” and "or Budhists” %n Secti 07 is 16, 17, 18, 36 and 64 of the Act 

Mr Pheroseshah Mehia in seconding the Resolution spoke as follozvs. 

Gentlemen, 

It is for you to consider how Section 64 of the Act operates. As soon as a Parsi 
residmg in any village or town in a district dies, the District Court is required impera- 
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tiveiy without any option, to -send an officer of Its own for the purpose cftakmg 
charge of the property of the deceased person. The prOTision of the Act requires that 
it should be done without any delay after the death of such person. As soon as a man 
dies, a perfect stranger steps into the house which Is then full of lamentation and 
commences to hold inquiries into the belongings of the deceased. It is impossible in 
practical life to concciir'e any tiung more impressive or more repugnant to the feelings 
of those who are m any way connected with the deceased 

Gentlemen, it la not only that the District Court empowers Its ofBcmJ to take 
charge of the property of the deceased, but it goes a step further and compels the 
parties concerned to obtam a probate within 30 daj s from the tune of his death. It is 
impossible, within such a short time allowed by the legislature, to find out the whole 
propert) of the deceased. The Administrator-General s Act was not passed to protect 
the properties of the natives of India, but it was meant for Europeans, whether m 
Bomba} or elsewhere, who had generally no relations, to look after their p opert } ^ after 
their demise in this country 

Kk*H Ba\<3dur M C Afarthsrt ^ktd tf tht Parnt raiding up-Keuniry, as in thi \ertk 
ITft/ Praviftett tart or torn not txempltd front tkt optraiton of thi A(t or tchttktr tkt 
lulton put htfort iht Aietitng tbca alto applualh to them 

Mr Piero'etiai tn reply teid w 

The Act is not intended to protect the propcrtici of persons who might go to 
reside in another part of the country The difficult} in such cases is met b} tlic 
rclati\*cs of the deceased setting the court in motion to protect his propert} whLh is In 
the gencralit} of cases m the place where he resides, Th pren hlons of the Indian 
Succession Act could meet the requirements of such cases, 

C 1 Ddlxeax iuhttqntntly pasted tn tk* Imptrial Counal ani the n< tuo’y *i I iittoni and 
aUeraSiont uirt effecttd'i 


CONTROVERSl BEnVEEN THE BOMBAY CORPORATION AND THE 
GOVERNMENT OP BOMBAY REGARDING UTTERS ARBI 
TRARINESS IN APPROPRIATING POLICE GRANTS, 
due TO THE CORPORATION TO THE 
EXPENSES OF MORKING THE 
C D ACT ISSO S3 

In Junt IHO ihr Ce-^ntnlnl ft D 0^111 tun m'r tucln Ikl C U 

4cl [Culut< m thunmAct Ai’ Ml t mS] .nt tt (•/> f i nuj c , 

l,cn -II tf It’fu’ “• CflJ* ’tllx"! t » mi' uA O r,r/.AI ft l> 

ttflnffl A D-orime /*!■ ■/'/ nil tit Ccrfvijliri Jl hnri tut rri-ttiJ HA utfi At 

finaveic'tH iluntnfnlAycJnllliJAit Hi C r/u, Ann ^uu'J ti t'<t ’’it 1 

Kt lS,CC0—ffr an-un 'irl'im ifj/i n nl ditiaiii tn if id! 



Nolwtfh^iamHtts iht aboic Risolidiou a second Communication dated 16th October 
ISSO was made to the Cotpoiaiwn by Goicinmcni asking ioi a conti'ibniion of Rs 15,000 
to defray a po! lion of the expenses of working the C D Act, on the assumption that the 
Coipoiaiton sreic pnpaicd to sanction that cum and cuggcsting that ^'accounts can be most 
simply adjusted by diminishing the Police coiiti ibution of Rs 15,000 ” Thus the 
Goveinmcni of Bombay compnlsoi ily dilated a sum of Rs 15,000 due by them to the 
Corpoiation for the maintenance ol the Police, and iinploytd tt as a Conti ibution towards 
the working of the C D, Act. 

The Corporation addressed the Govcinmerit of India against the conduct of the Bombay 
Govei nmeni in this matte? but the Goto noi -Gcnci al in Council intimalcd that he was not 
Picparcd to nitcifcrc Jii the proceedings of the Govci nment of Bombay, 

Thereafter the Corporation at its Meeting held on 20th April 1881 appointed a 
Committee consisting of 1 gentlemen including iVr Pher ozeshah to diaw np a Memorial 
to tin Secretary of State for India protesttng against the aibitrariness of the Bombay 
Govei nmeni, 

\.Though the Committee consisted of 1 members, it was Mr. Pherozeshah alone who 
had drawn up the Memorial and at the Coiporaticn Meeting held on Sih June 1881 a 
special Vote of Thanks was passed to Mr Phci oztshah M , Ikichta and the oihet memhcis 
of the Committee for the care and ability with which they had prepared such a Memorial ”] 

After giving a short nsurne of tlu C D Act, in Bombay and recounting the facts 
about winch the Coiporation and the Government had fallen out, ihe Memorial continues — 

That your Memorialists may be ixirmitted to point out tliat the deduction of 
Rs. 15,000 from the Police grant, the amount of which was settled after a long 
controversy between the Government and the Corporation, and after they had memo- 
rialised the Government of India on the subject, is substantially tantamount to drawing 
that sum from the Municipal funds. That Government had monies owing to the 
Corporation in their hands was a mere accident, which simply gave them a certain 
Tacility for the manipulation to which they resorted, and does not affect the true 
character of the appropriation. The action of Government in this matter must there- 
fore be judged in the same way as if they had levied a compulsory contribution with 
their own hands from the Municipal treasury. 

That your Memorialists venture to submit, in the first place, that this appro- 
priation of Rs. 15,000 by~ Government is illegal and in violation of the rights vested 
in the Corporation in respect of the custody and disposal of all Municipal funds. The 
Act of 1872 provides certain sections under which the Government are empowered to 
direct the disposal of certain portions of the Municipal funds on certain contingencies 
described therein. It is not even pretended that those sections have any application to 
the present case. Be} ond those sections, the Act vests the entire custody and control 
of all Municipal funds in the Corporation. That body having declined to contribute 
towards the expenses of working the C. D. Act, your Memonalists respectfully but 
firmly urge that the action of Government m taking Rs. 15,000 from the Municipal 
funds amounts to a wrongful conversion and illegal invasion of the rights vested in 
your Memorialists as trustees of the Municipal funds. 
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That your Memorialists beg to urge, In the second place, that, whether Illegal 
or not, the step taken by Government In this matter Is opposed to all considerations of 
true municipal pohcy, and strikes a fatal blow at the Integnty and Independence of 
their municipal constitution. \ our Memorialists need hardlj remind your Lordship 
in Councd that this Muraoipal Corporation was constituted in pursuance of a polk,> 
that aimed at introducing free municipal institutions and fostering habits of selfgosem- 
ment among the people of this country To secure the integnty of the prmciplc on 
which alone such a body can be honestly constituted, vis , the power of s Jfgcn’cm- 
ment, m the midst of precautionary measures due to a tentative expenment, the framers 
of the Act of Incorporation wisely endeavoured to put mlhin itsrlf the checks whicli 
were considered reqmsitc to guard agamst the abuse of the free power Wth this 
object they allowed the ratepayers of the city to elect only thirty .two out of such four 
members composing it, leaving the election of sixteen in the hands of government, and 
the remaining sixteen in the hands of the Bench of Justices, itself a body nominated 
by Government. Thus constituted, this Municipal Corporation has now performed 
the CIVIC functions entrusted to it for eight years, and your Memonallsts can safely 
leave it to your Ixirdship In Council to say vvliat measure of success has attended their 
free efforts to govern thdr own municipal affairs \oiir Memonalists do not think 
tliat they can be accused of indulging In self prais If in their corporate capacity ^hey 
point out that ev en the most unsympathetio cntics liavc admitted that the success of 
the experiment has more than fulfilled the most sanguine expectations of its promoters. 
Such a general success is, however, perfectly compatible With ixcasional blunders and 
misonnaagcs; and your Memorialists submit tliat even if, for the purposes of this 
argument, it be granted that the Corporation were m error m the present case m 
declining to contribute as Government desired, that circumstance will not afford anv 
yustification for the compulsion to which Government has thought fit to resort, 1 labits 
of sclfgovcrnmcnt cannot be acquired or usefully cxersisxl without freedom of action 
and it IS tlic experience horn of groping through darkness and error, and luk compiil 
sory correction, tliat teaches and enlightens The arbitrary step taken by Government 
IS thus entirely opposed to the essential principle on which this Corporation is consti- 
lulcd. It IS a step which is calculated to destroy the sms. of trust and responsibility 
on which the su^cssful working of suah a body so considerably dcpmds Tlic eeal 
and intmcstwhLhrat'payers and their rcpresmtativcs alike have hitherto cvmad 
cannot fail to b. affected when tlicy find that th-ir fro. municipal institutions arc s-If 
governing only m name, and tivat all the dillgetwc and intclllgeiwc at Uielr command 
wall not save their de.4Stons from b-ing s t at nought when vcf tiny conllicl with the 
Wishes of th Tx .utivc GovernmmU %our Memxaahsts rcspatfutly beg your 
Lordship in Couivil not to permit a preceJmt L h. cstihhs'i.J so d stru Iivcofllie 
free mum.ipal instituLons vrh.eh Uicv Have Itilherto giiardeJ and f.at-r J with 
jealous pnde, and fraught with soJi dangerms con -qnm-Cs to tlic s i. c's of 
ore of the most valuable cxpenmmts »hi-h the vris. and cnlight-onl ^'ll.y 0^ llntidi I 
rule In India lus inaugurated fre its gorvl goverwmenL 

roc the reasons above stated, your Memnrealists imiy LerJdJr ti 





Council will be pleased to disallow the application of Rs. 15,000 by Government in 
manner above stated, and to direct them to refund the said amount to the Municipality 
of Bombay, ^ * 

Aud your Memorialists , as iu duty hound, will ever -pray. 

Given under the Common Seal "j 
of the Municipal Corporation [ 

of Bombay the Eighth day of j \Chairman of the Municipal 

June 1881. J Corporation of Bombay, 

The Seal of the said Corpora- Clerk, Municipal Corporation, 

tion, affixed m the presence of and Secretary, Town Council, Bombay, 

Three Members of the Town 
Council of Bombay, 


. BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

Mr. PHEROZESHAH’S CHAIRMANSHIP, 1884-1885. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corpoi ation held on 7th April 1884, the Hon, Rao 
Saheh V, N Mandlik proposed that Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta be elected Chairman of that body for 
1 884-85. The Proposition was seconded by Sir Frank Souter and supported by Mr. Dossabhoy 
S Framjee and Mr R N Khote, the retiring Chairman, and carried unanimously. 
Mr Pherozeshah after taking his seat amidst the applause of the members, said * — 

Gentlemen, — I thank you for the great and distmguished honour you have done 
me by appointing me your Chairman for the ensuing year. I have always been one of 
those who have been firmly pursuaded that a citizen of this no mean city could not 
more usefully or more honourably employ such opportunities as he may possess for 
Public life than in talcing an active and an intelligent interest in its civic administration 
as at present constitutionally organised. I have seen something and read something 
of the way in which municipal affairs are managed m other places, and it has been a 
subject of no little wonder to me, as it has been a source of legitimate pride, to observe 
how favourably the mode in which we have been conducting our municipal work 
compares with that of other countries more advanced and civilised than ours. You can 
easily conceive, gentlemen, that holdmg such views, how highly I value the honour 
you have been pleased to confer upon me and how gratefully ‘I appreciate it 1 While 
thus sensible of the distinction, I am not unmindful of the grave responsibilities that 
attach to this post But this is not the time to speculate how I may acquit myself of 
the duties I have undertaken. I am imaffectedly conscious of my shortcomings in that 
behalf. One thing only I would like to say, and that is tliat I will not fell in earnest 
endeavours to maintain the high reputation which this Corporation has acquired under 
the distinguished gentlemen who have preceded me in this Chair and that I will 
conscientiously try to ' conduct my Chairmanship with all feimess and courtesy;, 
(Applause). 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL OFFICES AND HALL 

Laying of the foundation stone by lord ripon 

On 19lh Dtanhir ISB4 Lord Rtptn iht rtitrwg llctrojr and Gmernor General of 
India laid the comer clone of the new hfeemapal O^iet and Hall opposite the MetoHa 
Terminus when Mr Pherozechah Mehta the Chairman after reading the Address to His 
Lordship on hehaU of the Bomhag Munmpal Corporation spoke as follows 

And now, My Lord, I consider m) self singularly fortunate that it falls to mj 
enviable lot to request you, on behalf of this Corporation, to laj the foundation-stone 
of the Municipal Buildings and Hall which wo are about to erect on this spot JI) 
Lord, we do not ask you to perform this ceremony for the purpose of securing tlie 
dclat of an imposing ceremonial IVe ask jeiu because, in this ciU which claims with 
pardonable pride to be the fa\ ouied abode of free municipal mstrtutions, we liail jeu as 
the apostle who, with keen and manellous appreciation, has done more than anj other 
to extend and develop the true pnnoiples of Local Sclf-Goiernmcnt. \Vc ask )-ou 
because it is the earnest desue of this Corporatioo — a desire in which c\er) rate-pajer 
and oitiaen of this city, from the highest to the lowest, eagerl) and cerdiallj joins— tliat 
we may thus secure the association of the name of a statesman who has “ known the 
season when to take occasion by the hand,” and has assiduously afid carefullj planted 
where j-our illustrious predecessor, the Earl of Maj-o, had prepared the soil and dug 
and delved, and where j-our eminent successor has promised, to use his own picturesque 
language, to watch and water, aje, to prune and tram. And lastlj , M) Lord, we ask 
you because, as we will ftanklj admit, we has e desired to retain for our Hall some 
connexion, howeier slight and remote, with tlie enduring fame whidi wall occupj one 
ofthc most glorious pages m the historj ofBntish rule In India, na), in the history of 
the world My Lord, we are deeplj sensible of the lionour jeu hale done us In 
acceding to our wishes, and I now beg jeu to proreeJ to perform the eeremonj In 
asking you to perform this ecremon),! base no doubt that this city gnes n practical 
pledge that the building raised on Oiis fair spot wall be one irortli) of this great clt) 
and the affection it bears to jeu 


FARSI CHIEF MATRIMONIAL COURT 

QUAUnCATIONS OF A DELFGATE. 

A Meeting 0 tht Parsi Jnihces of the Peace uese felt en 9lh Marei let} Si loiiel ee 
lejeekhor Bart Cord) presiding to re ennenJ one e' their h-df to C -e nneni t heipp inlil 
asa Vitigaleof the ParA Chit' 'Ifalnmisusl Cmrt in the pla e Mr Co ut'e, \ Cos 
ieeeaitd Mr He naifit Dalslfop / op seJ ant Mr S <r F Patel sees', t tie ntilns 

lien ef Mr Cewaijee DaJg Unfet Mr Pier eihah MeUa then , ail — 

Gentlemen,— I beg to by befsTe j-oo the name of Mr Jehargtr Baijsjee Ua-hi 
m the place of Mr Cursetjec Nassenranjec Canu wbov deaUi wc all cJer''rT To my 
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mind, Parsi Justices of the Peace, as being among tlie best educated and most refined 
portion of our community, should not recommend their man for the responsible and 
onerous duties of a delegate simply because he is a good and a respectable gentleman. 
What we have actually to see is not whether a person is good and respectable, but 
whether he is at the same time, entitled by his education, his rank, his experience and 
his intelligence, to be put forward as our nominee for a responsible and honourable 
position. We have to consider what person is best qualified for the post, and I do not 
hesitate to say that in Mr. Wacha, I am asking you to select a gentleman who, it will 
be admitted, is especially qualified b)'’ his culture, education, intelligence and indepen- 
dence to fill the responsible and onerous post of a delegate. Without drawing any 
invidious distinctions, I may say that the ‘ qualifications of Mr. Wacha are infinitely 
superior to those possessed- by Mr. Limjee. But the main reason why I have come 
forward on this occasion is that it is now full time to put an end to a growing evil of 
great magnitude. It has now come to this that there is a scramble for civic 
distinctions while the dead man’s body is yet lying in the house. ( “ Shame.” ) 
Mr. Hormasjee himself has alluded to the loss suffered by tlie Parsi Commumty by _ 
the death of Mr. Cama 5 and it will seem incredible — it is surely intolerable— that the 
vacancy as a delegate created by his death should be sought to be supplied at his 
very funeral. (“Shame.”) It is intolerable — I repeat it again— that such indecent haste 
on the part of aspirants to civic honors should go on, or be countenanced for a moment 
by men of culture and education who certainly ought to know better and conduct 
themselves in a manner compatible with their learning ahd enlightenment. We, 
gentlemen, are crying out for further powers in the matter of Local Self-Government, 
we claim for ourselves to be the foremost Community of India, surely therefore we 
ought to show by our actions and teach by our example that we are perfectly well 
able to perform the simple duty of selecting the best man as a delegate. There are 
many in this Hall who entirely sympathise with me in the sentiments I have expressed 
( Applause )~but their excuse is that they have already promised their votes to their 
would be nominee. Let me impress it upon you, gentlemen, that promises given in 
the hurry of the moment, under such painful circumstances, are by no means absolutely 
binding on the consciences of those who have given them and that, m any case, the 
pledges were coupled with the implied proviso that they were only binding if no better 
candidate came forward, ( “Hear, hear”). Those of you, gentlemen, who_ talk thus of 
promises, ought to remember that you are bound by a far more solemn pledge to the 
Government not to convert your duty as Justices into a mere sham and a farce. In 
the discharge of your duty then, you should lay aside your prejudices and your 
predilections, lest Government might some day have senously to consider whether they 
should not take away from us a pnvilege which we were unwise enough to abuse. 

I have entire confidence in your judgment, gentlemen, when I propose to you the 
nomination of Mr. Jehangir Baqoijee Wacha, whose education and experience entitle 
■ him to be elected a delegate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 

Mr, Liinjee was ulUmately elected hy s8 votes to 8, 


so 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 

Mr, PHEROZESHAH’S CHAlRilANSHIP, 18S5-1886 

A/ /A# netting of ike Bombay iftiinctpal Corporaiton held on. gih Afnl tB^S Str brank 
ouUr proposed that hSr Pheroseshah Mehta be rt-eUded Chatman of that body for 
nd Str Jamsetjee Jepeebhoy Hart f ^rd ) and others seconded and supported Mr Phcroet' 
iah s nomtna/ton^ Mr Pheroaeshahi after bang re-elected said — 

Gentlemen, — It is always a hi^ honour to be chosen to prestde over the 
dibcrations of so great a Corporation os that of this Citj, and I am therefore not only 
[eeply thankful to >*00 for conferring this distinction upon me a second time, but also 
because it indicates that, m your opinion, I have not altogether fajjed to discharge the 
esponsible duties of the Chair during the last eventful year and that 1 ha\*c done my 
luty, in some small measure, to your satisfaction. I am perftctJ} conscious of the 
ondly expressions — hoiveier little I deserve them— used by sci'cral of my friends in 
speaking on this subject, but I thank them, aJJ the same, for tbcir appnn’al and 
xnfidcnce. It is hardly necessary for roe to add that whatever success ma) ha\‘c 
ittcndcd my efforts in this respect, has been chiefly owing to the cordial and 
dieerful co-operation and help which I haw always rtceii’cd In the djsclurgc of m) 
doties from the ComnussKjncr, the Clerk* and from the members of the Corporation, 
While renewmg my thanks for the great honour conferred upon me, need I sa) that 
I expect at your hands, once again, that support and that encouragement whJcli 
you extended to this Choir during the past >-car, and mth >our assistance and 
co-operation, I liopo to make the second term of my Oulrmanship as intpirmg of 
>*our confidence and as successful as tlie first. (Applause.) 


At the Meeting of Ihs rtombay Municipal CorpsraUon held on j/A April s8S6 the 
Hon. Mr K T Telang moved a vote of thanks io the retiring Chairman, Mr Phereztikah 
Mehta vDhose thorough knsvleJ'^e of Municipal affairs'^ had proved of the grtaleit mtility 
to the Corporation and to the Off of Bombay* The Beiohtion vas earned nnanirtottsly 
after being seconded and supported by Col Merrx^ther amt Mr Ootnsnjet P Master, 
respective y Mr Pheroseshah in a knnv'eJpn^^ the vote spsie at folhrt- 

\ Imt to tender to jou, gcntkrocn, m) warmest thanks for lire \cr> land 
manner in whi h >-oti lu\x received rbc Pforosiiicn moved h> m> friend Mr Tchng 
and seconded b> Lol Mcrcsaihcr I will not conceal that it is a source of some 
pride and gntifiwation (o me that ilie efforts vrhUi I nude to disJurye the duties 
of th^ higli trust reposed In me, do not appear to be entirely undesfrimg of 
j'CUf approbation, I im also muwh obliged to the members of tire CcrfcratKin 
for the VCT) cheerful and ready co-operation whuh they have given me In all nutters 
appertanung to (he nunagemcnl c( the business cf the Munkipol/ty arxl whLh 
alcnc has enabled nre to perform mv duties as satisfactonl) as you ihtnk I luM; done 
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Moreover, the co-operation of, the Municipal Commissioner has greatly assisted me 
in executing my responsibilities in a manner that has met with your approval*, and I 
must add that it was owing ~to the Clerk of the Corporation that the business could 
be placed before us in a clear and methodical way. I have, therefore, to express to 
you, one and all, my deep thanks for the kindly assistance I have received irom all 
quarters for the last two years that I occupied the presidential Chair, and during 
that period of time, I am proud to have heard from you with no small gratification that 
I acquitted myself with honour, with justice and with dignity. , (Applause.) 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

DEATH OF MR. NOWROZJEE FARDOONJEE. 

i 

The Bovibay Coiporahon adjourned on 24th September 1885, without tramacting any 
business, as a mark of lespect to the memory of Mi Nowrozjee Fardoonjee, deceased, about 
whom a highly appreciative Resolution was recorded At the outset, Mi . Phei ozeshah Mehta, 
the Chan man, spoke as follows^ 

Gentlemen, — Since we last met, one of the oldest and most esteemed and valued of 
our colleagues has passed away from our midst 5 and in deference to the universal 
wish expressed to me — a wish with which I need not say, I heartily sympathise — I 
propose to adjourn this meeting without transacting any busmess, as a mark of respect 
to the memory of the late Mr, Nowrozjee Fardoonjee. I do not think there is a single 
member of this Corporation who remembers anything about the administration ,of 
municipal affairs in Bombay-without the name of Nowrozjee Fardoonjee bemg, asso- 
ciated and prominently associated with the transaction of municipal business. During 
that long connection with the municipality of this city, his untiring devotion, his 
unflinching integrity of purpose, and his uncompromising independence of character 
were unsurpassed. Gentlemen, I think that we shall all agree in this, that if any one 
individual could be said to have contributed to the success of our municipal institu- 
tions, it was the gentleman who will be' no more amongst us and whose death is a 
distinct loss not only to this Corporation but to the whole city. Although municipal 
and other institutions do not depend upon individual immortality, I think the universal 
opinion is tliat the loss we have suffered in the death of Mr. Nowrozjee is a losS which 
will not be easily replaced, I now call upon the Hon, Rao Saheb Mandlik to move 
the Resolution marking our sense of the loss we have sustained by the deatli of Mr, 
Nowrozjee Fardoonjee. 

The Resolution ivas carried unanimously and the Coi poi ation adjourned 


1st INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 

At the fit St Sessions of the Indian National Cougies’: held in Bcmlay w DaenRer 1S85, 
Mr, G, Subtamania Iyer moved (28 th December I885J tht fctlciirg Ricclutici — "‘That 
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thu Con^m tarnttllf rtcommnds tkai iht fromistd inquiry inU ihe tcffrhn^ ef Iniiaa 
AdaintslraJum here and in thnuU b* eninuttd to a Rc/yal CtmwiisEon the pe^pU 

of India btins adequaidy rtprttenied thereon and evidenee faJten both m India and tn 
England ” 

Mr Phtrottthah in ttconding the above Proposition, rtmarled— 

That it waa oot needful to prove the dcauabflity or necessity of an coqulrj fnto 
Indian affiiirs, since the leading men of both English parties have joined in admitting 
It. But ■while it •was satisfectory to find both parties of one mind on this point 
that circumstance itself rendered it eartremcly requisite to watch carefully the 
composition of the body to ■whom such an enquiry would be entrusted. The conditions 
under which the old Parhameatar) Committees were appointed to enquire Into the 
administration of the E. L Company had altered and it was necessary to adopt a modt 
of enquiry suited to ttie altered state of Uihigs. Three conskicratjons had, therefore^ 
to be borne in mind The body entrusted with the enquiry should be of n 
character that would enable it to pursue Its investigations in India itsdf Secondly, It 
was essential that the natives of this country should be represented on it and 
thirdly that the Commission or Comndttce should take evidence in India Mr Mehta 
[was strongly of opinion tdtat unless the enquiry was granted in the manner pointed 
out, it would be almost better to have no enquiry at all Parllamcntaiy Committees 
and Commissions were not to be had within short intcn'als and it irouW be 

disastrous to have a body composed ntiinly of Anglo-Indians sitting In judgment upon 
themselves. They could well imagine beforehand the conclusions to which such a 
body would arrive— superficially plausible, butcsscntlally unsound. These conclusions 
would be accepted for guiding pnnolplcs for at least another twenty jtars, and the 
mischief thus ensuing would be Incalculable. He trusted that the enquiry would be 
of such a character os to cnsiirc confidence on all sides Fairly conducted and 
properly constituted such an enquiry would be of immense service to the future 
government of this country by allajing many prejudices, crposing many fallacies and 
establishing sound pnnciples m harmoo} with the health) progress of time. 

The Eaeltition xcas unaninouiir earned 


1st INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

QUESTIOV of the ABOLinoV OF THE INDIA COITSCIL, 

Ai the Mrettng of ike Mart IdationaJ Congreu held tn Bor-Usy on eyih Deer-der 
iSSs Mr s. Id ChtploriXar rnored ** That /Ate Cenqreu contiJm the of the 

Covnal of the Secretary of State for Ma as at preunt eentlMl ihe metnury 
freltntnaryioaSl other refottnu Mr R, Jf Sayant th-ught that He/ cntM (s h 
osatiint in ading Jor iti Ual eibslihon. The Secretary of State he tjff mU toco^ 

a perfect aahxrai yetthout tneh a Cev^t 
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l\Ir. Pherozeshah in reference to.Mr. Sayani’s doubts pointed out that the enquiry* 
asked for was not so much for the purpose of their making up their minds as for testing 
the conclusions they had come to. The case as regards the India Council seemed to him 
complete. The other doubt of Air. Sayani had been answered by the late speaker Mr, 
Subrayadu. [A member But the Colonies have Parliaments of their own.] That is 
true, but I don’t believe in secret irresponsible conclaves. We must have a government 
carried out in open day-light. And here, continued Mr. Pherozeshah^ T would 
ask leave to make a remark about a matter on which there is a great deal of 
misapprehension, I wish all our countrymen to consider how far we can get on 
without the aid of what is called party government. The system of English 
administration is based on party and our fortunes being bound up with England, we 
must resort to that system for our wants also. In the English system, truth cannot 
be brought out except by the concussion of debate when each case is explained from 
both sides. Returning to the mam subject of debate, Mr. Pherozeshah said, Indian 
officers of Government were supposed to be unfit for work at the age of fifty-five. 
Could it, then, be reasonably supposed that the effete Anglo-Indian officials who are 
appointed to the India Council are less unfit ? Further it must be remembered that 
these bureaucrats must always be partial to what their brother bureaucrats do out 
here, as they have themselves done similar things in their time. They are, therefore, 
an exceedingly unsatisfactory appellate tribunal over the local officers. 

The Resoluiton was u7tanwtotisly earned 


1st INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

THE ANNEXATION OF.UPPER BURMAH. 

At the Meeting of the Indian National Congress held in Bombay on SOth Decern- ' 
ber 1885, Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta asked leave to bring in a motion about the Burman 
question, and in doing so said that he would not go into the question of the annexation 
which he thought was unwise, unjust and immoral. But he would only look at the 
matter from the Indian point of view. Lord Dufferin had said that the weakness of 
their North-West Frontier disabled him from giving as much attention as he would 
like to ^ve to home affairs. What woujd be the result, when they had similar trouble 
on their North-East Frontier also P He would say that if annexation was decided 
upon they should make Burmah a Crown Colony \ and then with Ceylon in the South 
and Burmah in the East, they could ask with greater strength and reason for more 
liberal institutions in India than she then possessed. 

* Referring to the Resolution passed by the Congress on the pre\ious day, namely, "That this 
Congress earnestly approves of the promised Committee to inquire into the working of the Indian 
administration ” 
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ThtUrtmafUmrertctwa via amah applaua thal At PmUtni udd ht ^Ut 
iaht a, applauu as sgawaUni lo a ftani o/Uavs io maks ths man ^ch vast-- That 
this Congrtss dspscatss ths annsxatum of Upper Burmah and cmssdtrs that if Ae 
Gavenment mfortnnatsly deadeon anntxatxm, ths entire country oj Burmah should he 
sspara ed from ths ladJm Fscsropaltr and cemstsMed a Cmen Qdsnt as distinct in ail 
matws from th€ GoverTtmtnis of thu ctnmtrft as Ceylon/^ 

The RssduHon roas carried Hnammomtly 


A quarterly General Meeting cf the memben of the Bemhay Presidency Asxoaaitem 
root held on 8th October 1886 under i/te prtstdeniship of Mr Scrahjee Fran^yee Patel rshen 
Mr Pheroteshah Mehta moved t— 

* Thai this Auodaiton desires to put on record tts deep sense of grattiude to 
Mr Samuel Smithy Mr fV Hunter^ Mr Cremter and Mr Cony bear and the ether lIcKOur- 
able Members of He Monte of Commons^ who supported them for drawing the attention of 
Parliament to the condition of tndiot and for their staunch advocacy of Indian interest sn 
the last session of Parliament and that the Resolution be communica/ed io the gentlemen 
mentioned above 

Mr Pherozeahah said that the proposltioa which had bcco recenU) broaght 
before the House of Ccmmoris by Mr Samuel Smith was in relation to the Burmah 
War The meeting wt^Id remember the resolution which had been camed bj the 
National Congress on the last occasion, Darnel), that If It was found to be absolutely 
oeccasaiy that Upper Burraah should be annexed, It should be nude a separate 
Colony When the annexation was decided upon, It was stated that the burden on 
India would be very light, and that in a very short time the revenues of Burmah would 
go to support the revenues erf" India. But ^«diat did they find now P The burden uith 
which India was to be settled, would be an enormous one. Seeing that the burden 
of war and the annexation was to bo thrown upon India, although the tCTritorj was 
annexed mainly in the interests of Bntlsh commerce, a a^cry Important question v^■as 
raised m the House of Commons, whether England should not bear a fair proportion 
of the expenditure. It ^^■as %*cry courageous on the part of the Members cf Parliament 
to have fought so sCauneWy tn fnwrof /odb, io the hcc such strong opposition 
and ther ef ore, then* services fully dcscrwl rcwignition on the part cf the Association. 

Mr A G Chandavariar teeondeJ the Resolution vAiCh war earned us run ^ity 


bombai presidency association 

VOTE OF THANKS TO INDIAN DELLGATTS. 

W Aferttmgo/ehr memben 0/ the tjsecratfon nas/rU ri tjth J-t pr tSe 

furfoit oj feanmf enaca>%rtof the secrkdcHthr Mr \ (7 

mohan Choie the Bomhsr and CatcetU detegatei^ retfeeUTt r at P t ti <Ki t el 
£le ttens in EntU^d The Men, Mr DaJtHit \ms*of nst teetJ tJ ikt Chur fU M'^ 

Mr k T TtUng Kxttn; froftifd axstt of arJisl thefts t» the deagatn^ 



Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta in seconding it said that it was really so late ( Crie^ of 
“no, no.”) that he would make only a few observations. The success of the mission 
had exceeded his most sanguine expectations. Critics had said that the Association 
had sent Delegates to set the Thames and all the rivers in Great Britain and Ireland 
on fire ; but that the rivers were still running as smoothly as ever. Well, if the 
Delegates had not set the rivers on fire, they had certainly Idndled a spark m the hearts 
of the Bntish public, which, if the Natives of this country only knew how to do 
their duty, would blaze up to a torch that would ignite the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Mr. Pherozeshah continuing said he would make only one obsert^ation 
more and then sit down. (Cries of “no, no”.) The necessity of such a mission 
arose from two fects. One was that there were various Indian questions upon which 
they could not expect a verdict from the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy; and the 
alternative they adopted was to go to a higher tribunal. They should continue 
to send this mission year after year, to rouse The sympathy of the Bntish public. 
( Applause.) 


. FEMALE MEDICAL AID TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 

LADY REAY’S SYMPATHIES. 

' A Public Meeting of the ctUzem of Bovihay ivas held on 30th March 1886 for the 
’ formation of a Branch of the National Association for supplying Female Medical Azd to the 
women O'^ India. Lord Reay, the Governor, presided, Mr Phei ozeshah Mehta, tvho was 
wai mly i eceived, spoke as follows. 

Your ExcELLENCi, Ladies and Gentlemen* 

The Resolution which is placed inmyt^nds is — “ That an Executive Committee 
be formed for the purpose of organising the work of the Branch, and of givmg effect 
to the object of the Association and that the Committee consist of the following ; 
President, Lady Reay, Members [named at the meeting] with power to add to their 
number.” 

Indies and gentlemen, I had intended to ask His Excellency’s permission that, 
as one having not the slightest hope of ever being in a Cabinet or entering the ' 
Governor’s Executive Council, I might be allowed to indulge in a little platform 
oratory. (Laughter). But I Would assure you that at this late'hour of the night, I 
would not do anything of the sort, but would only move the proposition before the 
meeting contenting myself with only one remark. We have observed with satisfaction 
that Her Excellency Lady Reay is the President of the Executive Committee. 
(Cheers). We have the good fortune of having a Governor like Lord Reay — a broad 
mmded statesmanlike ruler— and I am only giving expression to the public feeling 
when I “ say that we are equally fortunate that His Excellency has brought out a 
partner who knows so well to help him by her kindly, sagacious and practical 
sympathy. Lady Reay’s solicitude for the welfrre and enlightenment of the women 
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of India |« highly appteokt^ by tha grateful people of this country and with such a 
sympatbctio personage as Her Ladyship as President, the Executmi Committee is 
assured of aU success and prospentj m the noble and ptaiscworthy work it has 
undertaken. (Loud cheers ) 


BOMBAV PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION 

REPLY TO THE VOTE OF THANhS. 

Tht Ftni Annual General Meeting of the Astecia/ion wat field on fih April iSSO 
the /fan Mr Budrudtn Tyahjet prendtng The memiers having pasted a Fete tf Thanht 
ta the retiring Council and to the Secretanet, 

Mr P M Mehta thanked the Meeting on belialf of the Council and the Honorary 
Secretaries for the vote of thanks they had jiist accorded them. In doing fo, he was 
anxious emphatically to concur with ctsay word that had fallen from the last speaker 
ivith regard to their valued colleague, Mr Dinsha tVacha. Mr tVacha had homo 
the greater portion of the heaty work done throughout the year and lie had done so 
ungrudgingly and cheerfully with a smgkMmndcd deshe to perform what he considered 
his duty ns a public citben. But he would take this opportumty of saying tliat it 
was not nght to require such a heavy saenhee of time and labour, however gladly 
offered Thou original idea was to hate a paid Secretary for the heavy work. But 
to carry it out, a larger number of members even at present was requisite, I fc would, 
therefore, earnestly appeal to the publio to come forward in increasing numbers to 
join the Association so that by bang enabled to carry out tlie originally meditated 
arrangement there should be adequate machinery for steadily and constantly following 
up the various questions that arose from time to time for the consideration and action of 
the Association. It would be one of the most fortunate things tliat conkl luppen 
to the Association if it could secure for good the able senLcs of a gentleman of 
Mr Wncha's knowledge and ability He trusted that the appeal he made would meet 
with a cordial response from the public. (Cheery.) 


PARSI CRICKET 

The rant Cncket Team sehich teat thartljl proceeding to Fngtand an en/ertainid t> 
a Dinner on tyth April tSSi tehen Vr Pher -ethih Vehta, trfo preitde I in png "V 
the load of the eetning, tpote asfallotet 

GenUemen,— I wiih the Iwoeur of rwroamg Uic toast before tills targe and 
represcnlativc gathenng that has assembled here this evening liad been rm W1 

on one more conaassant and familsvapth Ihcarass of crvkrl ai»l ctlitT sports than 

lam. (“Ko,no.") However,! may say that the object of the team in ptan,, to 
England is a very modest me Crulrt. as yv>u aU lawn, is Usi ratimil game ef 
England It has taken root amorg the Parsi Commuuty, ard as artisH go U luly 
to^ boraipc » the great Master* as pagnms go to JeruraJero to wws.bgs at a shrine, 
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or as students, in the ]\li'ddle Ages, went to the chief seats of learning in places where 
science and Philosophy had made their home, so now the Parsis are going to England 
to do homage to the English cricketers— (“Hear, hear” and cheers) — to learn something 
of that noble and manly pastime in the very country which is its chosen home. It is 
a matter for very great congratulation that the Parsis have amved at a stage at 
which It is possible for a number of their cricketers to gather together in order to go 
upon such an enterprise — (Cheers) — an enterprise wdiich we would like to see members 
of other communities also to emulate. (“ Hear, hear.”) 

I, gentlemen, remember the time, about a quarter of a century ago, when our 
co-religionists first took to cricketing. Those days are quite fresh in my mind from 
the fact of my being one of the very first who were engaged in this game. (“ Hear, 
hear.”) This fact was unknown to fame, and I am particularly glad to make a public 
announcement this evening that it was in the mmdan outside the ramparts that the 
pioneers of cricket, proud of their bats and stumps, which were made by a native 
carpenter, had begun to play. (Laughter) Since then tlie game has flourished 
among us and here I may mention, it had received a very great impetus from one who 
was anxious to introduce physical training among the natives of the soil, the late 
Sir Alexander Grant.® (“ Hear, hear ”.) The days of my exploits on the cncket field 
have long since passed away, — but to this day there is no more agreeable sight to me 
in Bombay, while passing down Esplanade Road, than that of the whole matdan 
overspread by a lot of enthusiastic Parsi and Hindu cricketers, keenly and eagerly 
engaged in this manly game. (Cheers.) I confess I am not competent enough to 
speak of the achievements of Parsi cricketers under the guidance of Mr. Ardesir Patel.f 
They have gone over many parts of India and have played a number of matches 
with representatives of other nationalities, — but whether they are balling or batting, 
gaimng or losing, they have always distinguished themselves by their pluck, courage 
and perseverance. (“ Hear, hear. ”) 

Some time ago, gentlemen, as you all know, the political associations of India 
sent delegates to Great Britain to plead the cause of India before the Bntish public. 
There was considerable difference of opimon as to whether they would succeed m one 
thing and in another, but 'I think that since their return, one fact has been gaining 
the concurrence of all right-minded and thinking people that the mission of the Indian 
delegates to Great Britain has proved successful in one important particular, that is, 
in exciting the interest of the English nation in " the affairs of Hindustan. (Cheers.) 
The mission, I think, has been a great success in bnnging closer to the minds of 
Englishmen the views, the feelmgs, and, if you like, the prejudices of the people whom 

* Born 1826 Came to India as Inspector of Schools, Madrag, I860 Subsequently became 
Principal of the Elphinstone College, Bomba>, 1862, Vice Chancellor of the Bombay University, 1863, 
Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay Presidency, 1865, Member of the Bombay Legislate e 
Council, 1868 He had greatly endeared himself to his pupils one of whom Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta ever 
after remembered him as his '' guide, philosopher and friend " Died in 1884 

t One of the first to introduce the game of Cncket in the Parsi Community (1855-1902 ) 
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th^ are governing in a distant part of the wnrid. There are many ways Jn wiuoh 
the object with which the delegates had been sent to England, might be secured, and 
I know of none more educative, more productive of fruitful results, than the mission 
which would enable the Pars! crloketers to mingle with Englishmen on their own 
pla>-grounds m the game which is essentiaUj English and for which they have a 
nationa! liking (“Hear, bear" and cheers) We t cry often hear- complaints of 
physical degeneracy among the members of our Community I have heard Piirsis 
bemoan the present, and say that those were the days of gumts when Rustom 
llounsbed, and Jal and Sohrab and other heroes I must admit that being of a 
rather sceptical turn of rnind, I cannot put implicit foith m all that is said about 
the good old days But I can say tliat when I sec at this very tabic, Parsi 
youths, little fellows who have not been able to attam tlicir fiill physical dcitlop- 
ment, I am inohned to beheve men of the older generation when they say that 
degenerated as they were, they were mflnitely superior to their emaciated successors 
That we are physically detenorating, is a fact and the same complaint is made by 
other Comimmitles. But whether the Parsis hate detenorated or not, their youths 
have taken to cnefcet, as if it were their own national pastime, — and if pluck and spirit 
and courage went for anything, we might still be said to possess some of those 
qualities which have enabled our heroes of yore, whose cjplorts ive hate read of with 
pride in our younger days in the Sbah-Namch nnd other poems, to nchietc nil the 
wonders with which they hate been credited. 

I now Qsk you, gentlemen, to join mth me m tendering our heartiest good tnslies 
to the members of the Parsi Cricket Team, who, let us hope, may return safe to these 
shores, full of creditable performances and achievements (Loud cheers ) 

1 ht tiyiM T<rt ritfivti 


ELPIIINSTONIANS DINNER 

INDIAN REFORMS SIMULTANLOUS EXiVMINATIONS. 

Tht third annua! Dinner a/ Ihe Slrhinltanian, Ivhflact m iSIh Oinmttr tSSh nt tht 
Elf/iinilani: Jnililnlian trhen Vr Dadabha! \aoraji lacilhr Chair Hr Phtrairihah in 
fmtmin'’ the loan of the Ch-iirman iprtr ai follnrr 

Brother LIpIunslomans,-! nm asked to ptotfKe the neat icitl-that of our 
Chairman. In entrusting this toast (o me, cot of the most liepiful tasks thil couU be 
imagined lues been asrigoed to me I am asked to ny Mmeihmg abau! a person 
mbosc life and career and publb teniccs Rave been once and again iWnbed by 
tongues and pens more cloqumi Ilian 1 cooU ever hope lo roeli If I atirmptM tu.h 
3 lUk I namlJ liavc |o repeat an oft le’J tale, ibe tale of a career wlivh j >i bale all 
,««crlecs Ken and wateled nilh sour owneyes and »b* h las mcr *iih gttml 
jcreeciawo n« reili in Ilombai, tv- i-nly in llus r^ Orly m Irha bor 

.^histv-en arprcvlated tiro , ghoul die Unlish dorecaloci-flavaJ caret«>-ln 

^o*i-eletrentscfakrrlp by I am, dareef re, not gwg to tn re ha the d-u,1. 
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fauoli a ca^rccr *, I will sitriplv sum it up in the line in which the Poet Laureate has 
esenbed a noble character, and in proposinq- the health of our Chairman, I propose 
be health of one uho may be truly Uoscrihcd as “a selfless man and stainless 
[entlenmn ” (Loud cheer*:.) All In*: pa^st i*: before you, but theie is perhaps one 
icw incident since you last met to winch reference might perhaps be made. But 
lere I liavc again to restrain m) ‘'Clf, I refer to Mr. Dadabhai’s recent visit to England, 
kntlcinen, we shall soon ha\c a «:pccial opix^rtumiy to th.ink him for the good work 
lone by him during Ins recent stay in that country, a*: a meeting is called by the 
’residency Association caily m januarv for that special purpose, (Cheers.) But 
etting the past to itself, I will ask \ out pormi*.‘:ion to say a few words about what 
dr, Dadabhai has to do m the immediate future. With sc\cral of our well-known 
Public men, many of them Elplnnstonians, including my friend ]\Ir. Tclang 
\Ir. Dadabhai proceeds in a few clays to Calcutta on what I consider a mission of high 
mterprize, to represent this Presidency at the iXaiional Congress, w*hich is to be 
held there during the last few da) s of the yc<u . Gentlemen, it is a matter of very 
^eat satisfaction that a great man like Mr. Dadabhai— (Cheers)— is going to attend 
the Congress w’hich is fast becoming an event of high ]x>Htical importance in this 
:iOuntry, (“Hear, hear.”) It is again satisfactory to remember that we, the people of 
this Presidency, w’lll be represented in that Congress by persons in wdiose moderation 
and judgment we can entirely confide. (Loud cheers.) There is very great reason 
for-satisfaction that the voice of this Presidency should be diiecled by counsels of 
moderation and of judgment. (Rcnew*ed cheers.) Tw'o of the most important 
questions which will be discussed in the Congress, arc the equal admission of natives 
into the Civil Services of this country, and the reform and extension of the Legislative 
Councils. These Uvo important questions will be discussed in the Congress, and I hope 
that when Dadabhai wall go with the representatives of this Presidency, he 
will deem it fit and proper to place before the Congress the right point of view from_ 
which we in the Bombay Presidency are making demands, both as regards the 
admission into the Civil Service and the extension and reform of the Legislative 
Councils. It has been alleged that we have been asking for these changes and reforms 
with the ulterior object of turning out tlie British from India. (Laughter.) You must 
have read m to-day’s Times of India and the Bombay Gazette a letter signed by F. 
who takes it for granted that these reforms are sought for to substitute entirely native 
for British agency in the administration and government of this country, and after - 
that is accomplished, to ask the English to walk out of the country, their task being 
done and there being nothing left for them to do. Well, gentlemen, we, m this 
Presidency, are not fond of attempting to gaze too far into the dim and hazy future, 
and dip into it as far as human eye could see, or, for the matter of that, could not see. 
We are practical people, and we are content to deal with practical politics and, 
gentlemen, the point of view from which we demand these reforms and these bhanges 
is very different from what the Anglo-Indian press very often delights in representing 
us to wish for, them. Gentlemen, you must have read the letters recently wntten by 
Prmcipal Wordsworth m connection , with, the pampMet, — “ The Star of the East,” 
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I agree with him entirely pben be aayg In one of them that the maintenance of BnUjh 
supremacy m India is one of the most Important conditions of all political progress 
in this country (Cheers ) 'When I say that, we are likely to go entirely with him 
in laymg down such a pn^xwition. I certainly should have wished that he had rather 
presented it from the pomt of \ lew m which it was put by Lord Rosebco ui hn 
speech at St. Andrew’s Dmner I should have added one more thing 1 should hav 
said that the mamtenance of British supremacy was the most important condition o 
progress in this country at pesent, when founded injustice and righteousness as wcl 
as m strength. (Loud cheers ) > ou vrill remember that Lord Rosebery said tha 
the Bntish in India must be malntauicd by English strength and English justicc- 
(Cheers) — strength without and justice within. (Renewed cheers) We, m thk 
Presidency, are all eamesfly of c^lon tlut the maintenance of such Bntish supremacy 
IS one of the most essential and important things for this country as for as human 
eyes could dip into the future for the present. W hen we ask for tlicse refemts m the 
Civil Service and in the Legislative Councils, it is not for the puipose of turning out 
the British from India, but we at least m this Presidency ask them from this pomt 
of view,— that we are sincerely convinced that these reforms are necessary and 
essential for securing the stability and pernKUMavy of the Rule (Loud cheers ) \\ c 
ask for a large infusion of natives into tlic Civil Sen ice for the purpose of enabling 
the Bntish to perform work which they cannot perform without asking the natives of 
the country to freely and loyally crwipcratc with them. \Vc ask for the reform 
and ocpansion of the Legislauvc CouiliIs, because wv. also sincCrelj believe that the 
Bntish will never be able to achieve nghtly the gov cmnicnt of this country i till llie 
natives of the Land are asked to help them freely and independently with tlicir counsel* 


I truss then when Mr Dadabhai Irjidil out representatives in the Cengtts,, he wih 
base the demand for these rejorms'friost distuictly and unlieeitalmgly on tius But It 
IS not for IIk purpose oT dnv mg out tlic English bag and baggage from India, but that 
they are asked for because our aim, our object and our wash, co for ns wx could sce into 
the dun future, is to maintain that Bntish supremacy — (Cheers)— which is, wc admili 
the indispensable condition of Indian progress. As I am refemng to tlicsc roattcre, 
1 should like to make a few remarks on one of the most im|Vrtant questions which ought 
to be considered at the Congress, namely , the question connected waili tlic appomimcni 

of tlic Civil bcrvicC Commission which is now in motion. Now, gentlemen, it lus been 


saki that the appomtment of the Commissaoii was not received watli lltat ccrduhiy 

whiJiits authors fully intended it to receive It might be that suspicion was cut or 

Intemperate words were spoken about the appomtment of the Comnussie'i. but W far 


as tins laresidcncy is concerned, we leave never imported Kul faith. But we nv»y 
confess that tliere has been a feeling of nervousness and analety as to tlic icOfc 
CommLwioa. ,\nd the reason of It is Clus. r\li llw agitation whLh lias laUnrfo^ 
with regard to die CivilSeveai question and vvtu Ji liad been earned cn 
leadership of our disunguisbcd Chairman-(aieers)-for years ard years raM,har besn 
based upon one tlmig \\ c liave taken our stand with regard to lIic qucatrai 

of those nghts, winch we consider has been granted to us fees cr by chatters *■— 
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are irrevocable. We have always agitated this question upon this basis, that the 
charters of 1833 and 1858 have irrevocably told us that we natives of India are eligible 
for all service under the crown without distinction of colour, caste and creed. This is 
one of our own fundamental charters and it is upon the basis of these charters that we 
have continued the agitation witli regard to the free and equal admission of natives into 
the Civil Service of the countr 3 ^ (Cheers.) That being our position, there was a 
sentence in the resolution appointing the Commission which seemed to raise doubt on 
this point, because in one portion of that resolution there was a reference to posts in the 
service which were to be exclusively reserved for Europeans. It is not to be wondered 
at that it should be anxiously considered, if this meant that the question, settled by the 
charters for all time as to the equal eligibility of natives, was to be reopened, and that 
the Commission could consider measures utterly inconsistent with the declared 
policy of the crown. The words I have referred to in the resolution, besides, sounded 
unfortunately as if they were taken from the resolutions of a past regime, that of Lord ' 
Lytton whose despatches and resolutions are associated in our minds with pretty candid 
declarations that our charters were like pie-crusts made only to be broken. (Laughter 
and cheers.) There was then legitimate room for anxiety. But after the deliberate 
announcements of the illustrious nobleman * who at present rules over us, made at 
Poona, nothing remains for uS but to receive the appointment of the Commission in the 
same free and cordial spirit in which we have been ' assured by him it is designed. 
We must remember, gentlemen, that the Viceroy is not only a distinguished 
diplomatist, we must also bear in mind that he is a tried and distinguished administrator 
and statesman, and that he has to maintain a great reputation as an illustnous' 
administrator and as an illustrious statesman. There is an end, therefore, to all doubt 
and anxiety, reasonable or unreasonable, and the only thing that now remains for us is 
to gird ourselves to the task of pointing out what we consider to be the only way in 
which the promise held out would be adequately fulfilled m regard to the appomtment 
5f natives to the Civil Service. That course has been over and over descnbed. So 
far as natives of India are concerned they are entirely at one m that course— a 
course \Vhich was foreshadowed by our Chairman a long while back, and which 
he, even I go so far back as 1867, suggested before a meeting of the East India 
Association in London. That course was laid down after mature consideration, and we 
still adhere to the opinion that it is the only one which will satisfy our legitimate aims 
and just aspirations. That measure, recommended by all economical and political 
considerations, is that simultaneous examinations of an exactly Similar character should 
be held in India and in England with the proviso that with regard to the natives, after 
they have passed the examination in India, they should be called upon to finish their 
education in the country from which we derive our inspiration and our knowledge. I 
trust that in the Congress which is now to be held, all these views will be strongly 
and adequately represented by J^Ir. Dadabhai and his associates with that moderation 
and j’udgment which characterized the proceedings of the Congress held in Bombay 
last year and which I trust Will characterize it this year. 


The Marquess of Dufferin and A\a. 
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I DOW ask you, gentlemen, to drink to the goed health of our Chamnan ^lr 
Dadabhal Naoroji. May his efikirts In the cause of the welfare of India be always 
crowned with success 1 (Loud cheers) 


QDEEN VICTORIA’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 

1 Pitblu Mieltng ol tkt eilizins of Bomitjr trot ktld ox 27lh January ISS7 h 
consider the tiept which should he taken for ai^raJtng the Galdtn Juhlet cf the reign cf 
Her Majesty Queen Vuloncu Sir Charles SargtJtJ Chief Justice 0 / Bewilay presided 
Mr Pherozishak spoke as foUenas 
Mr. PiiEsiDR>rr axd GzjnxzvzH — 

The Resolution entrusted to me Is this*—” That the form of the proposed 
public rt^icmgs and the control of the expenditure thereof) as also the nature of any 
permanent memorial to be adopted, be entrusted to the General Committee, this 
Meeting being of opinioa that the festividcs should include the decoration and 
illumination of the streets, and the holding of a fair ” 

In submitting this Proposition to you, gcntlcroen> you will allow me to make a 
fcnvtcr) short remarks I had trusted that some of the previous speakers would 
have given >ou a rapid survey of 00 c of the most eventful and glorious reigns in 
English history, na), in the histoty of the world, but thar feelings have not allowed 
them to do so And I will follow their example and make but one bncf remark 
There have been greetings and rejoicings over sovereigns who have been great 
wamors, might) conquerors, or distxnguished statesmen. But on this o^.ca3^o^ we 
liavc met together to make arrangements for rcjoicmgs over fift) )ears cf the reign of 
a Sov creign who, as her own Poet Laureate* has sung^ 

“ Has a nobler oGScc upon cartli 

Than amis, or power of brain, or birth, v 

Could givx the wamor kings of old.” 

Nobl) and consacntiousl) has Queen Victoria performed the duiic*! of that 
high offkc for lialf a century I trust that whatever form the permanent memorial of 
the JubHeo ma> take, it will be commemorativx of the tnumplis whJUi ha\c 
distinguished iKr memorable reign— the peaceful triumphs of arts and noralj.of 

•.icncc, liuniure and laws,— triumphs whh-Ii have resulted in benefits anJ blessings 
to ilie rs.oplc of tlilscountr) in common with her sul^ts in other parts of her vast 
1 mpitv. (Ia>uJ applause.) 

ft t Pf t ini t tiJt uu^in^Btlr fjrntJ 


THE SERI ICES OF LORD RUI AND Hr DAOABIIAI NAOROJI 

7hc mr-n'm tj iht Rifoa CM rj Br-afat nltrtaitti Srf I> •>/ Btht t a Ji rr- 
cnS‘f‘ Vj-tA iSSy m f , ur of far reent otmtim t» A^f AlCnJ. Ur PiiijSXoy 


LcdT« 
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Framji, C. 5./., presided. Mu Pherozeshah Mehta^ who was received with loud and 
prolonged cheers^ tn proposing the toast of the Governor, spoke as follows 

Gentlemen, — It is my proud privilege this evening to give you the toast of His 
Excellency Lord Reay, the Governor of Bombay. His Excellency has recently given 
us a very strong proof or token of the great regard m which he holds our small 
Community. (Cheers.) I am alluding to a circumstance which some of the members 
might think is giving a proof of exactly the very contrary of what I am going to say. 
I refer to the mcident which has been now so much talked about, namely, that 
His Excellency the Governor in his speech on the Jubilee day did not mention the 
name of the Parsee Community m common with other natives of this land, and the 
foreigners who reside in this country. Now, it is a well-known thmg, gentlemen 
especially amongst the Parsees, that when they are about to celebrate some festive 
occasion and sit - down to mvite a number of people, they mvariabiy find from 
experience that they forget the one who has been the nearest in their regard. 
(Cheers.) The same .thing appears to have taken place in regard to His Excellency 
the Governor. It is because the Parsee Commumty is near m his regard that His 
Excellency forgot to mention it m his speech. (A voice — “ Quite true.” Laughter.) 
I speak from knowledge and experience and I have not the slightest doubt you will 
all agree with me that Lord Reay has always dealt with us very fairly and has always 
had the well-being of the Parsee Commumty at heart. (Loud cheers.) It is the 
toast of such a Sympathetic Governor that I have the honour of giving you 
to-mght and I am sure you will join With me with all your heart m wishing him a long 
life and a career as bnlhant and as distingmshed as that of the most .eminent of his 
predecessors who have ruled over us. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Mr, Pherozeshah then proposed Mr, Dadabhat Naorojds toast as follows,^ 

Gentlemen, — I now give you the toast of a personage the mention of whose name 
IS ever received as a signal for umversal acclamation and which is household 
throughout the length and breadth of the country,— of the great patriot who has 
laid India under a deep debt of gratitude by his immeasurable services m her behalf, 
— of our distinguished guest the Hon, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. (Loud cheers.) He is 
the only eminent visitor ever invited and entertamed by our Club, for, you will 
remember, an entertainment was given in his honor on his departure to England on 
the last occasion for the purpose of entering mto the portals of the House of 
Commons. He is leaving again these shores by the next mail — even at -his present 
time of life — to fulfil that high mission and to work for his country to which he has 
dedicated his noble self,— a work which he has been domg throughout his whole 
iife-time in the most loyal and indefatigable manner. (Loud cheers.) With the 
sincerest of wishes, therefore, that his noble efforts be fruitful of encouraging results, 
let us, gentlemen, hold our glasses and wish Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji a happy voyage 
to the scene of his labours which, let us hope, may be crowned with entire and well- 
merited success. (Loud cheers.) 
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RIPON CLUB ENTERTAINMENT TO THE HON. 

Mr PHEROZESHAH, 1887 

Tit RIpm CJttlef Simlaygavt a Dnmtr at ioti Angtat JSSf ft fit ffn Jlfr Pitmt- 
tkti a, htt itmg offtbUti a mtmitr ef fit LtiUlOm Catntil tf Semite Sir 
Jejetiity wia pnsiM fmfiatJ fie fcatf tffie evening fa etAUh Mr PhtraesM rtpUei eu 
follows 

StR JAMSETJEE AND GENTLEBIEN, 

I wOl confess that fa view of the position which I hold fa this Onb, I felt at first 
considerablo hesitation as to the propriety of accepting the honour which it was 
pipposed to do to me. But when in spite of my misgivings it pleased the members 
of this Qub to decree imantroously that it shouid be so, it would have been a piece 
of false conceit on my part not to have yiefded at once to the genera) wish, (Cheers ) 
Gentlemen, I needly hardly tell you that I am deeply thankful to the members of 
this Qub for the great honour which you have done to roe today, and to yon 
Sir JamsetJee, for the Idnd and cordial manner m which you hare been good enough 
to give expression to thdr sentiments on this occasion. And if, gentlemen, I do not 
tender to you my grateful admowledgments fa a long speech, 1 am sure you wS) 
understand that It is owing to the circumstance that self is a subject on which no 
man can dilate with propriety or good taste, and not because that I do rot af^ircclatc 
very kutdly the honour you have done roe, — an honour which I for one r'aluc far 
more highly than many others of a far more dasthng character (Loud cheers ) fa 
proposing the toast of my health, you have been pleased. Sir Jamsetyie, to say many 
idnd things of me. But I use no conventional phraseology nor do I indulge in 
affectation or false modesty when I say that 1 cannnt conceal from m) self that this 
honour It done to roc to-day, not so much because of the small work which 1 maj 
have attempted to do as a public cibzen, asout of the good-will and friendliness 
which, fa spite of innumerable faults and shortcomings, I have been fortunate enough 
to secure from you for the sincerity of my efforts (Loud cheers). Indeed, an 
occasion like this brmgs thoughts pleasant as secll as sad, engenders both pleasurr 
and pain, — pleasure because of the honour, and pain and sadness at being Indinxilj 
but forcibly reminded of a long vista of aims forgotten, of orportunltics neglected, 
of energies wasted, of many a fsBletg and many a weakness, and at Ending how very 
little it Is j-ou harm done compared to sriiat should have been done for the couniry lo 
whk,h you owe so much. (Cheers) And, gertiemen, if I may venture tn ukc sur h 
an o-casion as this to draw a lesson for some of the younger friends whom I see 
around me, I srould tcH them not to listen too easily lo the aJiice of reopic who 
call Ihcmsclvts practica) and sensible men of the srorlJ— “ to mind amply ymir own 

business and to let publb Interests take care of themselves "t ('Hear, le-ar " aw) 

npplaus ) for obodicnu: to tbit teaching may bring you srealth awl prtrtrmi^ jet 
you still find as you “ daily tras-e) furtlier towards the east," tha the fnnts ef th,, 

success still crumNcfatojvur mouth like Deai-.«k-aarrie. itn'-ss swreteordhr the 

fcflcction that you hare trred to ertrt younducs, W same ciie*t St fcait, to repuy 
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the debt you owe to the land of your birth and of your prosperity. (Loud cheers). 

Not that I ask you to set about to become reformers and patriots in hot haste, for 

that may be as mischievous as apathy or indifference, but that you should take an 

active and intelligent interest in such public affairs as pass around you. You have 

referred, Sir Jamsctjce, to the Municipal Bill^, which is now before the Legislative 

Council. This is neither the time nor the occasion to discuss it. But I will make 

a frank confession as to the attitude of mind with which I approach the discussion 

of this Bill, and that is, one of some jealousy. (“ Hear, hear ” and cheers). Those 

of us who have been connected with the present Municipal Actf ever since it was 

passed, have come to regard it with pnde and affection. (Cheers). It owes its origin 

to the public spirit of Bombay, as many of us will remember who recollect the excited 

reform debates in the Town Hall in 1871. The voice of the people and the wisdom 

of Government had each its due share in the discussion and settlement of the 

principles on which it is based. Its working has been attended with conspicuous 

success— (Cheers)— which lias not only been honourable to tlie city — (Renewed 

cheers) — but has served to suggest and stimulate as Lord Ripon — (Loud cheers) — 

publicly declared, the extension and development of Local Self-Government throughout 

the whole of India. (“ Hear, hear ” and cheers.) When, therefore, such an Act is 

asked to retire in favour of a new-comer which promises greater benefits and greater 

success, I afti prepared to give it a sober welcome— (“Hear, hear ”) — but only after a 

strict scrutiny into its credentials — (‘‘ Hear, hear ” and cheers) — and only after a well- 

founded assurance that we are not going to imperil the good we have got, in search 

of a better, which after all may prove illusory and deceptive. (Loud cheers.) 

# 

I again thank you, Sir Jamsetjee and gentlemen, most warmly for the honour 
done me to-day. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 

ENGLISHMEN’S T^ATHY. ' 

Mr Giattan Geary, % the Editor of the Bombay Gasettef addressed a large and 
representative meeting of the electors of Bombay, in support of his candidature for ‘ 
the vacant seat in the local Corporation, on ^th September i88y, Ihe Horfble 
Mr, Pheroceshah Mehta, who presided, tn opening the proceedings said— 

Gentlemen, — I have to perform the task this evening of formally introducing 
to you a gentleman who really needs no such introduction — a gentleman whom you 
have known long and mtimately. (Applause.) Mr. Geary has taken a place among the 

* Bombay Mnnicipal Act III of 1888 -nrhicb lias been desenbed as the Magna Charta of 
Mnnicipal freedom 

t Bombay Municipal Act III of 1872. 

X Editor of the Times of India and subsequently of the Bombay Gazette He was an active 
member of the Bombay Municipal Corporation becoming also its Chairman "An able ivriter and 
an indefatigable worker, he sxerted no little influence on pubhc events in India ”, He died in 1900, ' 
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most active and Valuable citiaens of this town. (Applause.) It has been a matter of 
re^t to me that a larger number of Englishmen do not take that interest in the affair^ 
of this city, which their mtelligence, thcir education, and their independent knowledge 
of the working of municioal msbtutions of the West, so well qualif) them to do 
I remember a remark made recently by the present learned acting M\ o^.ate-Gencral• 
that members of the Municipal Corporation had been acquiring their education in 
local self-government at the cost of unobtrusive citisens like himself It struck me 
that the citirens who so meekly consented to be our xTctims hod the rcmcd> m thor 
own hands, and if they came forward to take that interest m the aifairs of the cit) 
wherein they had made thdr home, there would soon be no room for an) such 
complaint. (Applause.) But I must at once proceed to acknowledge that 5C\*cnl of 
our English friends ha^T alwa) s identified themselves with the management of ihi 
municipal government of this town. Among them, for a long period of time, Mr Gear), 
lam glad to aa), has been one of the foreraosL For many ) cars he has rendered 
most valuable sen Ices as a member of the Municipal Corporation. When I mention 
his name, I do not do so because he has been the onl) one, and when I mention the 
name of another gentleman, I do not do so because there arc no others whose senivcs 
we would recognise— it is because I hope wc shall soon sec them, h'Oth Mr Geir) 
and Dr Peterson, f members of the Corporation (/Applause) Mr Gcarj’snctnc 
partjcipaoon in the cause of mumcipaj stlf-go\cmmcnt is ndl known to leu all and it 
would therefore be cxiremel) interesting to hear him on pending questions now under 
discussion. (Applause.) 

jVr Gtart thtn adirtutd iht nttling 


4th INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

ELECTION OF MR. GEORGE N ULE PRESIDENT 


At tkt 4lh Indian hattonal Cantrtts ktld at %• Dt tkt H *1 

Air Pht o^tskak Afthta mo'^td (261k Dtctmbtr) tkt <Uci\ « d tkt Prtsxd nt ai f U ai 


Gentlemen,— It is m> high pnxBcgc to-day to propose the election of the 
President of the Fourth Indian National Congress. (Cheers) Wcalrcadj boast of 
an illustrious roll of Presidents of Congress (Renewed cheer* ) Pi ihc trst 
Congress held in Bomba) v,e had for car Chvrman wy csicvncd arJ respected 
friend Mr W C Uonnerj'C (Cheers) a Brahrmn gcnlkman hatling frun Ucn al 
the land of the Uaboos, but whom I am proud to be aJMwed to can one of n> 
oldest and most respected fnends (Oteers ) Tlicn at the second National Conpren 

held in Calcutta, we had forourOiairman a Pars-x, tliat «- bla^k nun fUnJ ‘''‘‘J 

and cheers) Mr DaJabhaj Naofojlj only a ** man ” n ih Mirqn cf 
Salisbur) fl estmunen, but for all that a man who is admred cs ^ 


T» He SU J M A.. Jj JtL»« 

\ D» Tri vj D S' it ’ PvTc * eISM * I 

Oj-ttir rrt tf • tir-t^r A ft ,% * « i* * t-*' 

tVaT'-ifSU f 


C n * » »* h-*/ ' 

* • 
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from one end of India to the other (Renewed and vehement cheers) •, and at the last 
great Congress at Madras we had for our President a Mahomedan gentleman 
occupying the highest position, and perhaps the most distinguished Mussulman in 
India, Mr. Budrudin Tyabjee. (Cheers.) And now, gentlemen, I ask you to add 
to that illustnous roll, the name, as President of this Congress, of Mr. George Yule, 
(Loud cheers which were renewed again and again with the utmost enthusiasm.) 
In the course of my public ^experience I have heard the names of several public men 
received with enthusiasm, but the enthusiasm with which you have received the 
name of Mr, Yule convinces me that I need say but few words in commendation of 
this gentleman, whom your enthusiastic cheers sufficiently prove that you have 
already accepted as President of your Congress. (Renewed cheers.) Throughout 
his Indian career he has won the respect, the admiration and the regard of everybody 
with whom he has come in contact — Native and European, official and non-official. 
(Cheers.) It is sufficient for rne to say that the positions, the high and respected 
positions, which he has held as leading member of one of those prmcely mercantile 
houses which have helped to make British India what she is, as the elected Sheriff of 
Calcutta, as the President of that Chamber of Commerce which (in common with 
other Chambers of Commerce of India) has laboured so persistently to bring about 
the public discussion of the budget 5 I say the tenure of such positions is a 
guarantee of the esteem in which he has been held throughout his Indian career. 
(Cheers.) But, gentlemen, I will mention only one single instance to show how 
justly founded this esteem has been. I have already told you that Mr. Yule was 
Sheriff of Calcutta. The fees of this office are going to be abolished now, but in . 
those days they were large 5 and how did Mr. Yule employ those fees which were 
intended to be appropnated to his own use by the Sheriff ? In supporting native 
schools. (Loud cheers.) I say this shows the great, the deep interest, and 
sympathy with which Mr. Yule has watched the progress and welfare of the people 
of the country in which his lot is cast. (Loud cheers.) In electing Mr. George 
Yule you will be doing an appropriate and very significant thing in more ways than 
one. A great deal of cnticism and some little abuse have been showered on us, 
because we have assumed the name of a National Congress 5 but in doing so I say 
we are absolutely doing homage to that bond of union which has brought English- 
men and Indians together (Cheers), paying homage to that civilised British Rule of 
which we are proud to say we are subj'ects and citizens, subjects and citizens of one 
great Imperial Majesty. (Loud cheers.) Then also in another respect Mr. George 
Yule’s election as Chairman of this Congress is most appropriate. We are giving 
the most complete guarantee of the loyalty, which not only has marked our pro- 
ceedings during the preceding three Congresses, but which will animate the 
proceedings of this and, 1 can confidently predict, every subsequent Congress, 
(Cheers.) I will not detain you any longer, but will now formally lay before you 
the proposal that Mr. George Yule be elected President of the Indian National 
Congress of this year, (Loud cheers.) 

The Resolution xvas seconded and passed iiuammoush 
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SUNDAY HAIL PROTEST MEETING 

A PuUic Muting of ihc cUwns tf Bombof voas ktld on I8lb Stfitmber IS89 to prciat 
against tht proposed aiteraitoM of tJu dag of dospatckmg Unghsk Mails on Sunday 
Sir Charlts SargtHi Cknf Juitiu of Bombay prmdcd Mr Phtrouskak Mtkta tr^o %rat 
rtcuvtd vnth cfuirs whtn ho rost to support ikt Rtsolution vie , Thai this nutting protats 
against tht propostd dtspaieh of tht Enroptan Mails from Bombay cm Suaiar daring a largt 
part of tht year as a mtasurt fraught xcith injury to tht moral physical end materia} xcell 
Inng of tht eonnmniiy in and Ujond Bombay propostd hy tht Lord Duhtp of Bombay ami 
seconded hy the Hon Mr R M Seyam spokt as follows 

Chairman and Gentlemen, — I most cordiaUy support the Resolution whicli 
has been placed before you so erfiaustivel> by the Bishop of Bomba) It is said 
that one touch of nature makes the ndwlc world km , but it seems to me that there is 
nothing Iflcc a common gnevance to bnng people together (Cheers ) And it is a 
grievance common to us all that has brought us here together, common to all 
creeds, all classes, and all the communities of this cit) \Vc arc oil threatened— 
high and low, ofiBcial and noD-ofBc*ai — with the deprivation of an institution whtcli 
has worked Itsdf into the common life of the city, and xrhioh contributes 
m no small measure to the prcscrv'atton of its wclfaru (Cheers) \Vhalc\*er difiercncc 
\ of opinion there ma) oast as to the wa>s in which Sunda) is observed m tlic different 
countnea of Europe there can be but one opmion as to tJic character of the week!) 
day of rest which English people have mtroduved m India. The Sunda) whK.hthc) 
have given us is what lias been dcscnbcd b) a 1 rench writer, and tniJ) described as 
“ the respectable, the beneficent and the humane Sunda) of England.’ (Loud cheers). 
It may be said tliot the despatch of the English mails on Sunda) will not affect the 
whole population of the city But it is sure m the end to desior) ilw cluroctcr of 
Sunda) as a common day of rest, In the \va) the poet has described, ** like the little 
nft within the lute, tJiat b) and by wfll mak-c the musk- mute (Dicer'* ) I trust, 

gentlemen, that this our protest wBI receive the consideration whLli it mi v.ctl 
deserves, though true it is, as wv often find to our cost, Uul it is a fir cr> from licrc 
to India OIBcc, (“Hear, hear") InsUiKCS Wee the present one luv c tlic unfortunate 

tcndcnc) of fostering tlu, belief m tlic pubik- mind tiui In all questions involving llw 
conflicting interests of England and her sturdv Colonies, India go>.^ to the wall and 

can expect no justice. (Cheers.) h nu) be that many a time and oft this heircf 1^ 
unfounded in particular mstarves But Uiai the general belief ii not wulmui r^-nc 
justification, IS shown b) the wa) m V'luJi InJa has been treated, to fnentK^ orly 
a few instances, m the matter of the import duties, tlic silver plate duty, faclcry 
Icgisbuon, and Iiomc charges (Cheers ) But it ts a p^UttcaJ HunJ f to alv'a) s 
throwing the sword rutlilessly in the balance I-xl us trust llul the sniTUfy i 
Suic will awaken to the sacred Jut) that lies up.>n Wn cf proirvUrt' ("tcirMi 
of (lie voi dess peoples over nlio*c dcstmitr* Jiw pres J-'', wU—i, wt n) 

remind him, nn; EnghiU peep c m no way inferior 10 ^ Ausuj ^ a- 

wbo, perhaps, mil now Icam to recognise as I am gbJ the LctJ Ihshep la* * rr y 
done, that efforts to «_urc sore stu!( nxra j-c c' crgi-i reprev-r .auxi ad 
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t5owef of utterance which may appear to jeopardise the safety of the Empire, may be 
both reasonable and loyaL (Loud cheers.) 

i 

The Resolution uoas carried unanimously, \ 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M. P. 

PRESENTATION OF ADDRESSES. 

On 28th December 1889 a large crowd assembled in the Congress Hall, Bombay, to 
witness the presentation of addresses to Mr, Charles Bradlaugh. Mr, Pherozeshah Mehta was 
voted to the Chair and addressed the assembly as follows. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I stand here to-night in the proud position — 
I think I can truly say, in the proud position — of being the spokesman 
of the peoples of India, in formally giving their welcome to our illustnous 
guest, Mr, Charles Bradlaugh. (Cheers.) Many and various have been 
the ways in which greeting and welcome have poured in from all parts of the country, 
but we are met here to join in one formal welcome the whole voice of the country, 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, if you ask me for my credentials I will pomt to the hundreds of 
meetings which have been held all over the country, to the telegrams which we have 
been receiving in shoals, day after day, to the addresses which have poured in upon 
us from every nook and comer of this vast and various country. And, I think, 
gentlemen, I can say that I truly represented the feeling of the country the other day, 
when I said that our hearts were unutterably stirred within us, at findmg amongst 
us Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, restored to health and usefulness. (Cheers,) Ladies and 
gentlemen, I need not tell you — the people assembled here to-day — what it is that 
promotes this simple and heartfelt welcome to Mr. Bradlaugh, The country, deeply 
grateful, enthusiastically appreciates the high and unselfish endeavours, by a 'gentle* 
man who never saw us before and on whom we have no peculiar claim, to promote 
its welfare, its prosperity, and its best interests. I am not going to giv’^e you a long 
address to-day. I shall be short, for the simple reason that Mr. Bradlaugh may have 
time to be long. There is a ceremony to be performed. It is .impossible, as I have 
said already, that all the addresses which have poured in upon us, should be read 
or presented. The utmost that can be done to-night is, that an address representing 
the joint united feelings of the Country, through the mouths of the numerous 
representatives that have assembled in this city for the purpose of sitting in the 
Fifth Indian National Congress, be read. Then all that we can do is to ask the 
representatives of some of the principal addresses to come up and present them to 
Mr. Bradlaugh* After that all the other addresses will be taken as having been read 
and presented. 

I Will now call upon the much-beloved President of the late Congress, 
Sir William Wedderburn, to present the address on behalf of the Congress. (Cheers.) 

Sir William Wedderburn then read the address which was drafted by a 
Committee consisting of Messrs. John Adam, Pherozeshah Mehta and IV. C, 
Bonnerjee, Mr, Bradlaugh having replied, the proceedings terminated. 
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PRINCE ALBERT WCTOR IN BOMBAY 

A Puhtic Methng of the dbttns of Banbar oat heldn ^Ih February iSgo for the 
furpoit of arranpnfr a sidiahle reception far B R B Pnnce Albert Victor on the occasion 
of his forthcoming visit to Bombay The Bon, Sir Raymond IVest prend d. Mr Pherosr 
shah Mehta, in supporting the Resolution moved by Mr Grattan Geary that a Committee 
[named at the meeting ] bo afposnted to collect subscriptions to decide on ihe nature and 
form of recobtion, and to appoint an exeeutsoe committee and subcommutee to carry out the 
details, spoke as follows 

Mr President and Gentlemen,—! am called upon to perfor m the somewhat 
renarkable feat of supportmg a proposition and an object which require no support, 
(Applause). Howeaer we may differ on political and historical matters, whether 
we hold with Professor Max Muller In the adews he has recently so eloquentl) put 
forward, or whether we are the ffercc fire-eaters who are celebrated in the modem 
world as Jingoes or worshippers of the sword— (Laughter )— we are all cordially united 
m one common sentiment of devotion and Io)-aIty to the Sovereign Lady, who has 
presided over the destinies of the Empire for more than a quarter of a centurj 
(Applause). And If I may \ enture to speak from my somewhat intimate knowledge 
of the people, I wHI make bold to say that this sentiment of lojailty- borrowing the 
language of one who knows so well to express noble thoughts In noble language, 
I mean our Chairman— I say this sentiment of loyalt) is no longer “ the cold dictates 
of duty,” but “an Impulse of love," Inspired by that generous regard and affection 
which Her Majesty has always evinced for the natn-es of tills countij, and b> the 
possession of those great qualities and virtues, ns “ Mother, WTfc and Queen," whk.h 
no other people In the world arc so apt to appreciate and reverence as the people of 
India (Applause), We accept the sending of those nearest and dearest to her as 

sure tokens of her deep and abiding personal Interest m this countr) (fpplause) 

The grateful memories of the visit of the Prince of Wales* are stlD fresh In the minds 
and hearts of people all over Indm. Wc are not likelj soon to forget the way 
His Roval Highness the Duke of Connaught-(/'rpIause)-has borne himself in his 
high omco during hi. sla)-| amongst u, and his apm^hlng departure is a so|mre of 
imnersal regret an»ng all classes of the Ii^^ C^unit, Wc nowhaHthe 

advent of ^cAJbert\Tctor as ajust token of Her Majestj s regard and 1 hav-c 

not the least doubt that wc shall all cordiallj c^perate In the erdeavour. to ^ 
honour to so distinguished a guest, (f pplau^) 1 do not know ^ 

surpass the oUmr great clues of this coun.o In the srierdour of hre 
ofrethlnglnm.^,thatltwinanownootherc,tj to surpass It in the hcartlne.. 
and In the enthusiasm of Its wekon*- (Loud »IT’J“>'>- 
The Resatution was imaninmify eareied. 


„ R.H T>sr.i.^.<vv.vi|M rH...uvii) i » k** 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

THE BOMBAY MUNICIPAL SERVANTS BILL. 

As it was expedient to make better provision in the City of Bombay and eUewhtre 
for the enforcement of regulations regarding certain classes of muniapal servants whose 
functions intimately concerned the public health oi safety, and regarding the duties, 
withdrawal fi om duty, and leave of such servants, the Bombay Government desired to introduce 
into the Legislative Council “ The Bombay Municipal Servants Bill" (Bill No 1 of 1890), 
The Bombay Municipal Corporation having received on 25ih March 1890 a copy of this 
Act from Government for the favour of an expression of its opinion, the former appointed a 
Committee of six members, including Mr Pherozeshah Mehta, to report on its provisions The 
Committee in their report eo^pi essed their approval of the ohTeci and scope of the Bill and in doing 
so submitted a few alterations and suggestions Mr Pherozeshah Mehta, who disagreed with his 
colleagues, in a minute of dissent, lorote as follows 

1. I desire to record briefly the reasons for which I am unable to concur m the 
above report. 

2. It is stated in the “Statement of Objects and Reasons ” that “ The primary 
object of the present Bill is not so much to introduce any new obligations, as to 
provide by legislation the penalty hitherto imposed under Municipal by-laws, ” and 
again, “ It appears to be necessary to provide by legislation the protection which the 
repeal of the by-laws has withdrawn. ” This is scarcely correct. The defunct 
Municipal by-laws provided only for forfeiture of wages and a fine, a provision perfectly 
consistent with the general law of contract. The present Bill makes resignation, 
withdrawal or absence from, or neglect or breach of, duty a criminal offence pumshable 
by imprisonment, which may expend to three months. This can scarcely be called a 
resuscitation of the old by-laws. 

3. The provisions of the Bill go far beyond their ostensible object, as generally 
understood, viz.^ to provide against stnkes. Against individual acts, the liability 
to forfeiture of wages would be an ample safeguard for all practical purposes 5 
crimmal punishment, if at all, should be reserved for combinations. The penal 
clauses of the Bill extend to the former as well as to the latter, and m so far goes 
far beyond the object to be achieved. 

4. The Bill is also excessive m another respect. It includes within its penal 
operation “ any wilful breach or neglect of any provision of law or of any rule or 
order, which, as such Municipal ofiBcer, etc., it is his duty to observe or obey.” 
Such a provision places the most tyrannical power in the hands of Muccadams,- 
Inspectors, and such other officers, who are not likely to exercise ’it in the discreetest 
manner. On the contrary, it will place in their hands an instrument of extortion and 
tyranny, which they are hkly to use constantly. 

5. The Bill -hardly treats the Municipal servants within its operation as human 
beings. Under Section 3, Clause A, a Municipal servant who absents himself 
without permission is liable to all the penalties, except in case of ilhiess or accident 
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duqtuiltj^ng htm for 0i$ dtsckarge ef ruch duties Heifl not excused e\cn rfi 
/or the death or fllDCM of a father, niother, child, etc., may ha\'c rodispen- 

*ably occasioned his absence. 

6. Among the details of the Bill it fa not observed that the length of notice 
required — two months — is calculated to entail very senous hardship, A roan may 
lose ah opportunity of bettering hia prospects, if he could not leave till after two 
months It must be borne m mind that the Bni applies not only to mahars and 
halatcoreSi but to a variety of other people. 

7 There is a rccrwnmendotlon made m the first report to mcludc servants of 
contractor m the operation of the Act. I cannot imagine a recommendation more 
thoughtlessly or recklessly made, ft has not occurred to the Committee that such 
a provision would be an engme of tcmble oppression fa the hands of contractors, 
who are not always the most honest and scrupulous of men. 

8. I have also the strongest objcctioo to such power being given to Government 
as IS pftjvided m Section 6 • I am quite prepared to trust to the rocrabers of 
Government as geotleraeo of honour and culture, but I am not prepared to regard 
them as always unerring and unprqudiccd, and above the ftafliics which arc the lot 
of even the best of men. 

9 The BOI fa a piece of that plausible repressn c legislation, v. hJch experience has 
shown to be not only of doubtful cf!&.aoy with regard to the purpose for which H fa 
directly designed, but Is fruitful of mdiroct consequences emailing mI^^.h»cf m unexpected 
ilircctions It ma> or maj not succeed fa repressing strikes for which it fa directly 
designed But it is sure to become an instrumcct of constant and daily use fa the 
hands of the lower class of ofGocrs su^h as Muccadams ami others of extortion and 
oppression, and m the end is likely to incite the goaded men to the \‘ct> strikes, whUi 
arc sought to be repressed, onl> that thc> would be of a more senous and aggravated 
character In asking for such a Bill, onl> the fact of the laic strikes is borne fa mmd 
The lessons taught by the cfacumstanocs and causes whkJi led to them arc entirely 
thrust out of Sight. There were two foi^ elicited by the Committee from the I Icalth 
Officer, which the Report does not at all consider or take mto account One was that the 
first of the two recent strikes vras owing to the extortion and cpprcssion practised upon 
the men by the ilfuecadjms^ and the other, that the second strike was a fvutiousone 
instigated by the Muccadamt to prevent on investigabon and exposure of ihar mi^eed s 
I hav-c shown above that the BDI goes far beyond the object fa view Its provisions win 
not succeed in accomplishu^ that object j on the cemrar^ , they are caLulaicd to defeat 
It, besides entailing other mlSv-hrcvTous conscqucmcs If legislation is thought to be 
indispensable for the object fa vrew, the utmost extent to whkh It ahoufJ go U to 
rovder cembinaiicnt and the abetment and tntitj^atton ikcttef unlawful and hable to 
punishmenL 

t-th juiv iSyo. nih:ROZESfIAII MKirTA. 

•TUih t/n»« -»«m 

U< fit c ^ k ts* aiW < 
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PAREWELL ADDRESS TO LORD REAY. 

The manhers of Ihc Bombay Prtsidcmy Assocxaiion gave a farewell Exiteriainvieni lo 
Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Ecay at the Esplanade House of Mr, J, N. Tata on 
IHh Aptil IS90, and ficsentcd Hts Excellency with an Address which was read by 
Pfi. Pheroteshah Pfchla, the President of the Association “ Ihe Add/ css is the most weighty 
and the most iniertsiv.g and instiuctive Jt is conceived in cxcellcnjf taste and does credit to ihc 
pen of PIr, Pfehta, a born di ajisman in tin ait of prepanng an Address oi di awing up -a 
PIcmorial KAISERH-HIND, 

The Address runs as follows. 

f 

To 


His ExccLLrKc^ Tur Ricin Honoraihle Sir DONALD JAMES MACICAV, 
LORD REAY, ll in, g.c.i, l., g.c.s.i , 

Governor and President in Council, Bombay. 

May it please Your Excellency — 

We, the President, Council and Members of the Bombay Presidency Association, 
beg leave to approach Your Lordship, on the eve of your retirement from the 
Government of this Presidency, to express the deep sense wc entertain of the ability, 
wisdom and success, with which you have carried on the administration of this 
Presidency during your term of office. We do not propose to enter into a detailed 
enumeration of the various measures which have obtained for Your Lordship 
wide-spread reputation as' a wise, sober and practical statesman. On the one 
hand, your administration has been marked by a loyal and carefid regard for 
the restraints and limitations which surround the head of a provincial Government, 
and by a prudent admission of the necessity to preserve a certain continuity 
of policy 5 and, on the other hand, you have always kept in view the claims of 
gradual advancement, and even of measured reform, accordmg to the progress and 
enlightenment of the times. (Applause.) We can gratefully remember that, while 
deprecating and avoiding all sudden changes or violent reforms, you have always 
borne in mind that a wise and enlightened adrmnistration, especially in this country, 
can only be founded upon the sincere- and sympathetic acceptance of the principles 
of justice, liberality and righteousness, upon which the declared pohey of the crown 
in India is now irrevocably, as it was deliberately, based. Your Lordship has always 
treated with justice and sympathy, all claims and aspirations of the people of this 
Presidency, based on such principles, and commensurate with their progress and 
enlightenment. (Applause.) In common with all the people of this Presidency, we 
have observed, with mcreasing respect and admiration, the untinng assiduity, the 
conscientious care and the high sense of duty, which you have constantly brought 
to bear on the discharge of the arduous and laborious duties of your high oflScft 
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WMe visfting In per»on every part of this Presidency, no GOTtmor has more wBlmgly 
lent a ready ear to the voice, even of cnDcism and complaint, nor more cheerfully 
responded to the numerous calls on his time as you have done, to encourage by )Otir 
presence, the foundation or Inauguration of all sorts of w orks and projects of public 
utility, such as hospitals, medical and industrial schools, asylums, laboratories, 
railwaya etc. which, even when originating In private benefacuon or the enterprise of 
Native States, owe their existence in no small measure to jour wise counsel, dirccbon, 
encouragement and co-opeiatioii. (Applause), ^ our Lordship s name will be 
indissolubly connected with the promotion of mdustnal and technical education In 
this Presidency , and the establishment of the \'ictoria Jubilee Technical Institution, 
m the splendid manner m which A our Lordship has contnved to inaugurate it, will 
always remain a monument of Your Lordships sagacity in putung the mdustnal 
progress and welfare of the Presidency on a sound and permanent footmg > our 
Lordships Government has always helped m cveo way -the cause of medical 
education and medical rehef, and the establishment of the Albicss Ohstctric Hospital 


the Nusserwanjee Jehangir Wadia Hospital for Women, the Atabai Quarters for 
Nurses, the Sr Dinshah Petit Hosptal for Children, the Cama Hospital for \\ omen, 
the Sir D nshah Hospital for Women, the BactcnologKal Laboratorj , Quarters for 
trained Nurses at the Hospital, the Lady Avabal Hospital, the Ladj Sakerbai 
Hospital, the Sir Dmshah Petit Laboratory, the Sr Dinshah Petit Leper Asjium, and 
other institutions in which private benefacuon and CovTamment aid have mingled so 
wisely and hbcrallj , -will long testify to the beneficent and philmthrcp-c character 
ofV our Lordship’s period of office (Applause) Wc arc aware that the restricted 
resources at j-our disposal have not enabled jou adequatelj to do what j-et remains 
to be done for the cause of secondary and higher education but wc trust that the 
noble Lord who succeeds you m your high odicc, will know from you that much \xt 
remains to be done to render secondarj and higher cdmJtion of that real and cfTicient 
Ch-iractcr which, as our Lordship pomted out in one of vour Addresses at the 
Comocation of the Umicrsitj of Bombaj, Is the best guarantee for turning out loyal 
and useful citiaens (Applause). Surrounded by a-complished councllkirs and 
assisted by able officers, \our Lordship has endear oured to look for your df at 
pubim questions from all points of rrcw and with that objcrt ha, without any 
narrow prepossessions, welcomed every informatkm and consulted erw source wli.h 
could throw light u[vn the real wants, wishes and orsnmns of tlw ro 

Pre..Klcnums Imve the ap^nntments made to tim 

reccircdwith such satisfi^tion and approbation as those made by ^ rnir la-r.. , ^ 
The liNnalitJ of ^ our Uxdsli.p s mind has ncrer he« more ecn.rs imus ^ 
spnt InwhLh you hare wckomed and utfiised all eritUsm. Tl.ls » ' ' ' 

hSebted to ^ our Lordshrp for rla-ing its mum IN ‘"c i J^i - 

basis. (Arrlausc ) Tbe Bombar Munw,nrl Act of IsH C-raltc vri rd tl - .-s wr. 
^tof thrCty n tlwConsaratKm rn-wlr-es 

cxp-mmcc. It is ws^hyof obswaat ^n that the rT 
to ai. that their mutudpal cocadtuLon ahouU be ina— cu co itu tf U-m-ay 



(“ Hear, hear ” and applause.) But, my Lord, no measures of Your Lordship’s Govern- 
ment have secured more cordial approbation from all sober, dispassionate and 
unprejudiced people, than those taken by you to punish misconduct and root out 
corruption, in however high quarters they were found to exist. Your Lordship has 
performed an invaluable service in probing and exposing a long festering sore of 
unexampled corruption,* with a noble rectitude of aim, an unflinching detennmation 
of purpose, and a steadfast disregard of all prejudice, which are beyond all praise 
When the clouds raised by interested misrepresentation, ignorance and party spirit 
have rolled away, we feel sure that it will be perceived that \ our Lordship’s action 
has been in the true interests, not only of the people of this country, but also of the 
real prestige of Her Majesty’s Indian Services and of the English name which was 
being grievously undermined by the impunity with which misconduct was for long 
suffered to flourish. We may be permitted, my Lord, to say that no greater political 
service can be performed by a Governor than that of winmng the respect, 
confidence, affection and admiration of the people over whom he rules, because there 
IS no surer way of promoting and stimulating their loyalty and contentment, and thus 
strengthening the foundations on which the safety and permanence of the Empire 
may most securely rest. Your Lordship has been eminently successful m this 
respect, and your name will be long cherished m the hearts of the people of this 
Presidency, along with those of the best, the wisest and most illustrious of your 
predecessors. It has been a matter of congratulation to us, as it cannot fail to be a 
matter of just pnde to Your Lordship, that your fame is spread over the whole 
country, and that, during the period of Your Lordship’s rule, whenever the other 
Presidencies had to speak of a model Governor, they have envied — though in a 
generous spint — the good luck of Bombay, (Applause). 

We cannot conclude the Address without gratefully referring to the noble work 
done in India by Her Excellency Lady Reay— (Applause)— for the cause of female 
medical relief and female medical training and education. Her Ladyship has thus 
not only helped to alleviate human sufifenng, but, we venture to thmk, has contnbuted 
in no small measure to promote the cause of feipale education and of female 
emancipation than which there is no question of more vital or far-reaching importance 
in this country. (Applause). 

And now, my Lordj we must bid a sorrowful farewell to Your Lordship and L^y 
Reay. We wish you both a prosperous and happy voyage, and pray that health 
and strength may long be spared to you to enable you to devote your great talents 
and abilities to the public service of your own land and of this country, where you 
will be for ever remembered with grateful feehngs of affection, esteem and admiration# 
(Loud cheers.) 

* This allusion has refeience to the appointment of a Commission, by Lord Eeay’s Goyernment. under 
Act 3 ^ of 185 ■ to inquire into the charges of coiiuption against Mr Aitbur Cranford, Commistioner, C D, 
of the Presidency of Bombay and the issuing of a Resolution holding them proved. This was keenly 
tebentad by the Anglo-Indian PresB and efforts were mado from certain quarters to bring Lord Reay'fl 
Guremment into discredit. 


SYSIEI! OF APPOINTING UNIVERSITY EXAMINERS 

A Mttlbig fi/tieBcKUy UtttvertUj Sena/e uvs held an Uih July !89l> Dr A/arJth 
cion tkt Viet CkanctUcr who prtnded smi that iht Mating had Utn called in rttponie to tie 
rtqnmiion addrmtd to hint iy certain memlers of the Stnate in a letUr daltd the Hth April 
Thai Utter dealt with the xuljtd which was hrougkt bdere the Syndicate tn a nett ef 
Mr Phtreetshah accompanied hy a Memorandum on which the Syndicate had patscJ a certain 
resolution In accordance with the by lava Mr Phtrouihah and ethers had rt^nmUcntd the 
present Meeting and the Sataie proceeded todiscuse the mettnn of which he had given usttce 
Mr Pheroteshak then said^ 

Mr Vlc&ChanceDw and GeotJemen of the Senate, — 

I beg to propofle “ That a ComnUttcc of the Senate be appennted for the purpow 
of enquJrmg Into the working of the present sj’stcm of appointing Uni\cr3it) 
Examiners, and suggesting such linprm'ements and reforms ns might appear desirable 
and practicable,” Gentlemen, in bringmg this subject before the Senate 1 might nt 
ortce be allowed to say that Ido not appear here as a rcxolulionist ora rc\olutionar> fire* 
brand as I have heard myself called but I ha^t come here as an e\ olutionut. (Laughter). 
Since the foundation of the Univcrsit>,c%’Cfything connected with It has undergone 
some change, some reform or some revision. The standard of cxammntrtins has 
often been reviled and Imprwed ; the by-laws ha\*c many a times been subjected to 
reviflloa I and c%'en the cut and the colour of the academic gemns iiavc undergone 
some alterations (Laughter). The only thing, I bcltc\*e, that has remained endrt)} 
unchanged *s the way in wh»ch the examiners haw been aj^vunted for the 
purpose of carrying out careful and elaborate standards of examinations Ihardl) 
need Inform the members of the Senate that the wo' In s\hK,h the examiners arc 
appointed from the banning up to the present time, Is a \cr) simple one I will 
prciently refer to the rules and regulations of the Unatrsit) with rrgattl to the 
appointment of examiners, but I do not thInV I would be contradk-ted when 1 sa) that, 
so far as the practice is concerned, the system ifltc.mbc called n s)-stem hitherto 
obtaining, Is to Icaw itcntirclj to (he discielton of the Sj-ndkatc to nppomt the 
exammers That practice was gtxxl enough In the beginning wlicn wc had no 

experience to guide Qurschxs b^, and when the arCT from wIiLh (he examiners mere 

to bd appointed, was Iimilcd. It wa' nght and rropo- 

should be left without anj restrictions or Crraraljons to apToInl the CTammrrsi I u! 

I think the tlnw is rww come, Ifit has not been o\TTJuc,wl>cnstcvl. ^htuU tv ulm 

of the cxpcnciwc whLh has been n*.qulred m that rtspeet The arra from will *i the 

exammers arc apiviintcd has been eonsKicrabU b>crca-cO and rttmkM arvJ 1 thlrV 

that the time has nowarrhvJwhcnweshouUlatraJv';siUgrc/thrrtprTs-^'rw- 

ha\*c acquired and sec if it srerc not pjs^Ible to impfO^T trre of tbi" d'-ffTts n tl- 

system of arpotntmg the exarm'vers These defects can hr • uo irJrr d rre 

beads The first It that ihcrt Is no guarantee wlulsom'cr as i(ie rf 

thccquafiiyofstaodardf.Iflmay My sOtfnJmKVlojtrar 'n-rreisna 



for example, with regard to the Matriculation Examination, that the standard, 
candidates are subjected to in a particular year, will be the same standard by which 
other sets of candidates will be examined in the year following. There is thus no 
guarantee at all for tlie quality of standards. Secondly, there is no guarantee 
whatsoever by which, what I may call, the equivalents of standards with regard to 
the alternative subjects would be preserved. I take a concrete instance by way of 
illustration. Say, for example, one student takes Latin and the other Persian or 
French. There is no express or understood rules by which the examiners are at 
present guided in requiring the same standard of proficiency from a candidate who 
has taken up Latin, as also from a candidate whose second language is French or 
Persian. Under the present system it is quite possible that a candidate who has 
been well grounded in the study of Latin may fail •, while a student, who does not 
possess the same amount of proficiency, though he may come up to a cgrtain standard 
in another language, may pass. To my mind this inequality of treatment is quite 
unjust and objectionable. Under the third head I would place the need for some revision 
as to the competence and qualifications of examiners. While on this head, I assure the 
Senate at once that I am not going to say anything personal, and I hope that no 
member would in the course of discussion, make any personal observations whatsoever. 
Everybody who is appointed an examiner considers himself to be a competent and 
qualified examiner and upon this point I would like to read a passage from Herbert 
Spencer’s “ Study of Sociology ” to show how misguided such a notion is. 

(Reads.) 

Herbert Spencer among other thmgs also said that “ examiners and specially 

those appointed under recent systems of administration, habitually put questions of 

which a large proportion is utterly mappropnate,” I learn from a reliable source 

that one of our judges not long since found himself unable to answer an examination 
\ 

paper that had been laid before law students. A well-known Greek scholar, editor 
of a Grreek play, who was appointed examiner, found that the examination paper set 
by his predecessor was too difficult for him to answer. Mr. Froude, in his inaugural 
Address at St. Andrew’s, describing a paper set by an examiner in English History, 
said— “I could myself have answered two questions out of a dozen. And I learn 
“ from Mr. G. H. Lewes that he could not give replies to the questions on English 
“ literature which the Civjl Service Examiners had put to his son. Joining these 
“ testimonies with kindred ones coming from students and professors on all sides, 
“we find the really noteworthy thing to be that examiners, instead of setting 
“ questions fit for students, set questions which make manifest their own extensive 
“ learning, especially if they are young and have reputations to make or to justify. 

“ They seize the occasion for displaying their erudition, regardless of the interests 
“ of thosfe they examine.” Gentlemen, without desinng to make any personal 
observations, I earnestly wish that the qualifications of examiners should be of a 
higher order. It is "not everybody who has taken an University degree, that is 
qualified to become an examiner. Several persons who are connectSi with the 
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different educational Instrtubons, and even some of the members of the Syndicate 
themselves, are of opinion that there are defects of the character 1 havx pointed 
out m the S) stem of appointing examiners I ask the members of the Senate, under 
the circumstances, whether the tune has not come when the preservauon of the 
guarantee referred to by me should no longer be left to tradition and to unwnttcn 
rules handed down from one Syndacite to another, but that it should be reduced to 
systematic and defimte determination f Taking this view of the matter, 1 put m) self 
mto commumcatioa with the Syndicate, and wrote a letter to them asking them if the 
time had not come when a Committee of the Senate should be appointed to consider 
the subject. That letter was accompanied by a short Memorandum m whk,h I porated 
out, among other things, that under the Act of Incorporation, the power of nppomttng 
examiners was vested m the Chancellor, VieoChancclIor and the Fellows of the 
Universit) One of the by-laws provides that It will be the duty of the Syndicate, 
subject to the revision and control of the Senate, to appoint and, if neccssarj , to 
remove the examiners and other oflkets of the Umv ersitj So far as the bj law, 
which relates to the revision and control of the Senate on the examiners, is concerned. 
It Is practically a dead letter The answer to my letter b) the Sjudicatc was that, 
under the by-laws, the Senate had no power to act on their own mouoo but that they 
^ could only act through the mtervenuon of the Syndieaie. Now, the Syndiwatc 
appoint cxamuicfs just about the time, that is to say , a fortnight or a month before the 
cxamlnauons are held. If the Senate wish to exercise control or supervision, how 
can they possibly do so ? The Sy ncU-aic who appoint the examiners, never report to 
the Senate that the appomtmmts arc made. In fact, the Syndicate dd nothing by 
which the Senate ought b. able to know that the subj&t of the nppointmcni of examiners 
was bvforc them. If the Swiate ask the Syndkjtc to mov e in the matter in a partUular 
manner, but if the latter do not choose to answer them, the former must, under the 
rules, wait for three months before the subject can be brought forward again 
before the Senate and it roust further be remembered that m order to call a 
meeting of the Senate at least 15 days’ notice Is necessary Under the existing 
by-laws that |s the only way in whLh the Senate can be moved w,ih rrgaid to 
the power of control and revision pven to them. The by daw fs accordingly 
entirely a dead-lcttcr and the Syndnaue arc partly reponslble for having made It 
so The Senate, when they made such a by-law, must have conicmplatcd that after 
the appointments of c-xamincrs Iiad been made by the Syndkatc, they should be 
submitted to the Senate and that the Utter body, unless Ihew Inlerf-rcnce sns 
Impcralivcb required, would aeccpl the appomim-nts without licrour or divusikn. 
The only answer that the Syndi-atc was pleased to send me lhtwj„h the Rrpstrir h 
repiv to my letter and Memorandum was that 1 was directed to S; Lnftvronl ihtt the 
Syndicate was unanimously of opinion that no change of th^ kmd suggested ent^ 
letter was called for The Syndeate s-etneJ to have believed that I was guilty cf a 
great deal of imp-wtincn-e m making the »uggesti-ns I had inad It Is q nut rjieial 

that prep'c srho are entrusted W iheee*avi business, not o-dj i m'ers ofiheSywdcJ e. 

qut tnembera of ad old and long-siandiag bodies, always d-j: that lu apjm ea.n be 
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devised by which their work can be done better than they did. It is a v6ry natural 
position for the Syndicate to take that they do their work to their own entire 
satisfaction, and that it is a piece of presumption on the part of others to suggest any 
change in the mode of the performance of their duty. I venture to say that the reply 
sent to me through the Registrar is rather illogical. I asked them to consider whether 
the Senate might not be moved for the appointment of a Committee, and their answer 
certainly was not a reply to my question. For instance m my Memorandum I asked 
them if it was not desirable to appoint a Board of Examiners to supervise the 
examination papers, and to see that the examiners adhered to the same standard. In 
the state of society in Bombay it is not always possible to secure the same examiners. 
There 'must be a body of men to gmde inexperienced examiners who, either hastily 
or rashly or unknowingly, introduce new standards in the examinations to the utter 
disappointment and discomfiture of the candidates. As my suggestions had been 
scouted by the Syndicate whose anger in respect of my letter had got the better of 
their judgment, I thought it better to place the matter before the Senate. 
I think I have made out a good case for the appointment of a Committee for the 
purpose of enquinng mto the working of the present system of appomting the 
examiners, and I hope that the Senate would agree with my proposal. (“ Hear, hear.”) 

X. 

After some discussion, the Proposition was put to the vote and carried and on the motion of 
Mr. Pheroztshah, a Committee was duly appointed for the purpose of enquiring into the wot king 
of the pi esent system of appointing examiners and suggesting such impiovements and reforms as 
might appear desirable and practicable. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION IN BOMBAY, 

At the Meeting oi the Bombay Corporation held on 24th November 1890, Mr T 
fCirkham, the Government Inspector oi Schools, moved ''Tf>at the Corporation do authorise 
the Joint icichooW Committee to take over the Sn Manqaldas Nailubh^y Gujerati Hindu 
Girls' School < n the terms and covditicns oi the Trust and henceioi th to admin ster the same 
as a Mun’cipal School vesting in the Corporation ” Mr G. W Rovghton thtievpon moved 
the iollnvmi Amend -nr nt • — ‘ That bdore the Co • p '•ration au h ris d the Toms Sthoolf, 
Committee to take thaige oi the Sir Mangaldas Na’liubhoy Gujerati Hu du Gvls' School a 
Comvntt e consisting 6i Mc'Sis Pheiozeshah Mehta, Wacha, Ki^kham, R'Ughton, 
Dr. Blaney ond Dr Caw asjee Hoi masjee be appointed to considet whet' et the Corporation 
has am power to become or authorise the Joint Schools' Committee to become a trustee of 
the !>aid Sclmol and its hinds " etc, etc etc. 

Mr. Pheiozcs ah in seconding the Amendni'nt said *hat it was extremdy neressory to 
know what ie>po> sibility they were about to undutah as Mr Kiikliam miqht vneon cicusly 
be asking the Cofoiat-on to accept a sei ous liabitit} m the gnist oi an cndcununt, 
Reiciing to t^'is guesticn the iollowing Icitei from the Pen oi Mr. Pherozeshuh, afpcaicd 
iH the Bombay Gazette 

To The Ehitor, The Bo-mbai Gazette, 

Sir, — ^^'our to-day’s editorial on the ircidcntal debate on primary education m 
the Municipal Corporation, enables Mr. Kirkham to see his vindication of Got ernment 
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and the Eduoatwnal Department placed before the public, ^chlle those who challenge 
It had no opportumty of being heard. I, therefore, trust that >ou will allow me to 
say a word on the other side. It has at length dawned upon Mr hirUiara that his 
#cal for the promotion of pnmarj" education In Bomba} has carried him aw'ay a iitUc 
too far, and he has begun to realise that curses, like chicken, come home to roost. 
Hts eloquent denunciation regarding the disgraceful and discreditabk state of the 
primary schools m this citj, has recoiled on the heads hf Go\crnment and his own 
departmeht. These schools were in the charge of Go\ernmcnt till last ) tar i\ndif 
Mr Kirkham is correct, they have been kept and maintamed b} Go\emmcni all these 
long years in a condition of which wc ha\c ivason to be thoroughl) ashamed It is 
impossible to imagme a more unequivocal conderanaiioi of the \ra} m whkii Go\crn- 
roent discharged one of its most Important dunes Lvi.r sin^c this unexpected result 
of his excessitc »cal for pnmar) education was brought home to Mr Kifkham’s 
mmd, hchas been m search of an apolog) for Go\cmment and Ins department. 
Like the immortal Captain Bunsb}, In. at luigth ikliNcrcd himself of it at 
Mondays debate in the most approved orat-ular fashion. Captain CuUlc could 
not be more delighted than }ou arc at the profound sagacit) of the deliverance. 
Could a trustee for half a lakh be cxpe*-tcd to la) out a 1^, asks Mr Kirkhom 
triumphantl) } and )Ou add that Government simph administered the funds that \vcrc 
placed at llicir disposal b) the Munivipalii) Mr Krrkliam seems to ba\c dctpl) 
studied the Law of Trusts ^ ou must, honaer, hold wjtli Captain Bunsbv that the 
bearings of the proposition uht^.h he has JenveJ from that Ian “Ia>a m the 
application on Jt.” Is tlic aJIcgatioii on ssliiJi ihw analog) js founded a true and 
correct oncP The f«u.t liappcn’*, hmvcvvT, to K cxa.ilv the wonlrar) oft\liai)Ou 
assume. Before the pivscnt MunK.ipal 'ct 111 of 1'>5S was pa'i*,c\l, the dui) of 
maintaining, or conlnbuting to tlic cost of, pnmar) cUuvaiion in the cii) drU m't lie 
on the Corpontion. IlonJ) made such volunnr) contnbuUv>ns ns u pleased. Tlic 
dut) b) cntirclj on the Ck>\crnment, though U vvas not pccv.ludcd from »kI 

from whatever quarter it cam<^ llic burden and rcsponsihUiiv tf kxking after 
pnmar} eduction in tins cit) m the manner m wliUi an cnliglilcncd (tovcmrmml 
was bound to do, remained cnlird^ wiUi Govvmincnt tdl the present Act was passed 
b> v\hi^h the) -ire divided between Government and the Cerrvfation Surcl) 
Mr Kirkliani cannot have forgotten that erne of the obyvts laid m ilic kval 

Bclf-govcrnmcnt dcspatclies of the Government of Indus was to transfer tlijs dulf 
from the IVtninciol Governments to kval bodies, sul^t to the proviso that a 

suflk. lent portiun of ihi. provmwUl fonds shoulJ at ihv "aiTK. iinv- be hulled o^er ti 

these bodies for the purpose 

If this fvi M „-ircfulI) N?mc in nrnJ, Mr lurUums -p* ^>, d,nu-'-d r' m 
false feather, is Substanllall) tantamount to a p ea of guDlp 

^ OJf» ct. 

ninROzcsiiMi m. muita. 
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Mr Kvkham having lephed to the above letter m the Bombay Gazette of 
28th Novcmbci , Mi . Phcioseshah again wiote to that paper as follows 

To The Editor, The Bombay Gazette, 

Sir, — The subject of the respective obligations of the Government and the 
Corporation with regard to the pnmary education in the Cil)’’ of Bombay is of such 
general public interest that I need malre no apology in begging you to allow me to 
reply briefly to Mr. Kirkliam’s letter, which appears in your columns to-day. A very 
few words will suffice, Mr. I^rkham is a skilful and practised controversialist, and 
I trust he will permit me to congratulate him upon the admirable gravity with which 
he dilates upon a number of facts as proving his position, but which not only do 
nothing of the sort but actually establish the contrary. A close observer cannot 
however, fail to detect a merry little twinkle in his eyes, while he is devoting two 
long paragraphs to remove imaginary misapprehensions which have never existed, to 
impart information about the ways of the Educational Department which though 
extremely interesting, is not particularly relevant, and to protest against the rise of 
rhetoric by anybody but himself. He is compelled, however, ultimately to come to 
one at least of the real points at issue, viz : — Whether this city “ has had its fair 
share of the educational allotments.” There is a larger question involved in the 
controversy which Mr. Kjirkham fights shy of, namely, tlie madequacy of the 
educational allotment m itself’, but, taking him even on the narrower ground ort 
which he takes his stand, I venture to accept the challenge which he throws out* 
when he says— “ But surely anyone who disputes the fairness of the allotmentj 
assigned to Bombay is bound to state what the amount ought to be, and to show* 
moreover, the principles by which his result has been reached.” Mr. Kirkham says 
that his own calculation proceeds on the basis of population as the fairest on the 
whole. But the fairness of tlus method of calculation mvolves the assumption that 
the habihty of Government to contnbute to the cost of pnmary, education in 
Bombay was the same as in the rest of the Presidency. But it is however a 
fact which even Mr. Kirkham cannot deny, and to which the Indian Statute 
Book testifies, that this habihty is different m the one case from 
what It is m the other and that there is no room for the apphcation of the principle of 
apportionment at all. Mr. Kirkham has himself told us how this is. Since the 
Local Cess Act of 1869, the Mofussil Districts have had the obligation imposed ' 
upon them by law, of contributing 2 per cent on the rateable value of property 
for the provision of pnmary education. In their case, the only liability remaining 
with Government is to supplement this levy to the pomt of adequacy. Mr. Kirkham 
himself is obliged to admit that m the case of Bombay no legal obligatiori at all was 
imposed till ihe passing of the present Mumcipal Act of 1888. Has Mr. Kirkham 
asked himself the question why this distinction was allowed to exist for such a length 
of time ? Government had two clear opportumties smee 1869 of imposing a similar 
obligation on this city, firstly, when it passed the Bombay Mumcipal Act of 1872 and, 
secondly, when it renewed and revised that Act m 1878. Why then was it not done? 
Why were Government, anxious as they always are to shift financial burdens from their 
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own shouIJa-s, so unaooountabl/ partial to Bombay that they left a city on which they 
hiv. lut u ifr^j.aUy cast cov.Wus cyj asltu richest wty w thin th jr junsJwtion, to 
dol. out such voluntary coatnbutloas as its Municipal Corporation chose to do in their 
unco itrolU discretion ? Surely the reason is not hr to seek. Gonemment had lAposed 
burJais on the city heavier ones by far, which they had not cast on the Mofussll 
distrxts and ciues. This city alone has had to dcfiay burdens from Its loial revenues, 
wh*ch were borne by the gencraj revenues wth regard to the rest of the fVcsidenc} 

I will cite only one example, that of the cost of the police. \\ c havt had to pQ) more 
than two lakha for police charges cverj > car, while the cost of the entire mofussil police 
JS defrayed out of the Provincial revenues. IfHombay waj not saddled w iih the legal 
obligation of contributing to the cost of pnmary education, as in the mofussll, it was simpl) 
bccaua. other and more onerous burdens were laid on its shoulders j\n> attempt at 
doing BO would have been exposed to an inconvenient cry which could scared) be 
res sted with any show of justice or fairness I for the adjustment and cqualicaijon of 
other burdens Government prudently made no such attempts in their new Municipal 
legislation for this city And thus it is that the habllit) to adequate proviS/on for 
pnmiry education in the aty, unlike that for a similar provision in the mofussil 
continued to rest with Government. It is from this difference in the character and 
extent of the rcsik*ctive abilities of Government in the two cas^ that tlic right of die 
city arcs for a special, and not a proportionate treatment id the allotment and. 
distnhudon of the Govcmm'nt grant for pnmar) education. I dunk I have now 
showi, in answer to Mr Kirklum s challenge thcpnnciplcs on which I justify die 
claim for a s pirate trcaimmt for this cit> t and it follows that ih dut) of 
Gov'cmmcnt under such circumsunces was to nuke such a grant as, with die help 
of fees and the vxjluntorj cortnhutKns made by the Mum^ipditj, would have sufficed 
to place primoT} sjiools on a progress \vl> sittsfacLx) has s But wlul has been the 
real extent of tlie grant nude b) Government jear alter \-carP We lute Mr 
Kirkham s emphat c icstimon) on that point It Iuh Kren v> gn. ssl) inadequate dul 
he cannot fiid words sufficicntl) strong to denounce “ d« divred tilde and 
disgraceful common of ih priniarj sJiools of tl>e c tj Am 1 or am 1 not jusu&xl 

In Hying ihil Go\Lmm~rl an. juJgcd and condemned out of t ic mouih of one of 
their own CJujntioiiI Oli. rnanJ t lit ou now II knowi fnr hit e il and shdiiy ? 

One word mor , an not qul- nupprorn-ntc In tlnn control erny, with regard to 
the CO t ntion nlii.h the Convraiion Inn nuhm.ttcd to Col cmm-nl In thin nutlet 
Mr lurUum 1 am nurc in p-rfu:( g«U filih. ulknnn.f rlw CcTjVTnrKW rrfoneU and 

refun n to do iin duly In r^mrJ to primuy cJu-ntiol. Neilim) can be furiltfr hum the 
truth It In renJi and u Ihng. rui, nnxinin to dm har.-c iIk fur^l .v, ltrron,nJ m it by 
then \r/ct. It tee ptn th n iv oHigaliocicant up-n it Inii it anin Cj"-mrtr-it to 
fuiei Ih dinun.1 and r.ilcrntcd p 'JR'’ “J d-clirniK-'in t. wh a. orpimnl ih- ixir 
leginbiion r, , tlut iliey nSould rrtan an equal ilimrjnlof nr-j to ertb.,- 
It to din-lurgc 111. newanJ a Ihtarul burJen. 1 le— w’ n I ImK '> J « e 

rod nclcarllui tlicrienueiot ihun ml an J mu’! K e f»rtcrt hero the 

j^,i) ^innJrqunie pant nu-'c In r«iu.-u, yearn. j, j,utTiV 

Jvov 
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RIPON CLUB ENTERTAINMENT TO Mr. PHEROZESHAH, 1890. 

The Ripoh Chcb of Bom’^av enterlained on 19th Decern^ et 1890 Mr. Pherozeshah Mehta 
in tf'ken of ktf g} at sen tees to he Cttv and t' the Country getitt ntly a,rd in view of his 
departure to Calcutta to preside at the 6th Se sions of tfie Indian Nat onal Congress. 
Mr Snrabjee Fraujte Patel who took the Chair, propostd the toast of the evening to which 
Mr. Pheroze hah replied as f»/low': 

GevtlemfN) — I thank you most heartily for the high honour you have done 
me in giving me a public Dinner prior to my departure to Calcutta on a political 
mission. This is an honour greater than I deserve and I only wish, as Burns has 
said, that I might see myself as others see me. Despite the services I may have 
rendered to my countrymen, I am consc ous, unmistakably conscious, of many a 
broken hope and many a failure for which I can only express my disappointment and 
regret. But, as the Chairman has just said, if the ns ng young men w.sh to follow ' 
in my footsteps, then it would be still better for them to take the noble and self- 
sacrificing example of my revered seniors, after whom I have shaped my public life, 
the late Mr. Nowrozjee Fardoonjee, * the Tribune of the People, and the Grand Old 
Man of India, who is devoting his old age in England to obtain a seat in the mother 
of Parliaments. It is a rare spectacle, the activities of Dadabhai Naorojs of that 
venerable and placid figure, who at his great age is now wooing the Finsbury 
Constituency with a perseverence, sacrifice and self-abnegation which are beyond all 
praise. ^ /‘nd for whom is he undergoing all this trouble and worry and anxiety at 
such a time of his life when others of his age are prone to seek the bowers of 
retirement and seclude themselves away from the politics of the day ? For whom P 
Not fortunately for Bombay alone but for all India irrespective of race or creed, ^caste 
or colour. It is the example of such unique personalities that the coming generation 
should strive to emulate and the Chairman might have done well to have referred the 
younger members of this Club to follow in their footsteps rather than m the footsteps 
of my humble self. 

You will not, gentlemen, expect a long speech from me on this occasion. 
Those of you who are anxious to hear me on the questions of the day, might satisfy 
your desire by reading my Presidential /'ddress which I will deliver shortly at Calcutta 
whither I am going to preside over the deliberations of the Congress. Nothing 
therefore now remains for me but to thank you warmly, gentlemen, once again, for the 
very kind manner in which you have referred to my services, not forgetting those 
connected with the Club itself of which I am one of the founders ; and if, as you say, 

I have succeeded in doing some abiding good to the Country which has gi\en me 
birth, I consider my services thoroughly and entirely compensated. ( Loud cheers. ) 

Isowro^jee Fardoonjee bepan life as a teacher at the Natne Education Society 't, School at Bombay 
and subsequently became As'^i tant Profe^‘:or of the Elphinstone Institution He ua- the leader of the 
“ Yrung Hombiy ” Party and uas instrumental in establishing ihe fir-t girh scho 1, natu e hi rtr^ , literary 
son ty, debating club, political association, insututiors for social and religious reforms, law association and. 
the first edu> uional periodicals A prominent member of the Bombat Mumci lai t orpomtion, he devoted 
his hfe in improving the condition of the poor and was nicknamed " The Tribune of the People’ He 
tbneevisted Pngland and lectured before the East India A^socIatlon gaming the high opinion of eminent 
Enchshmtn, (iSwlSbS) 
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6th INDIAN NATIONAL COhGRESS. 

CONGRESS AND GOVERNMENT OFHCIALS, 

Ai ike 6ih Indian Naiianal Congreu held ai Calcutta tn Dccanhtr 1S90 the Hei 
Mr Pknosteshah Mehta, ike Prendtnt in opemng the 3rd day sprtxecdins^ cn tke29tk 
December and in asking Mr P Kennedy la propose ike Stk Ruolution rtgardtng tht 
Rtdudtan of Salt Duty said — 

GtxTLiinKj — We have an cxtenflJve bfll of fare before uSj and must fall to vHh 
good appetites, (Laughter) There Is no time to be lost, and I urill call upon Mr 
Kennedy to hand round the first dish, which at an) rate will not be wanting tn salt. 
(Cheers) 

Later on in putting before the Meeting ike 7th Resolution proiattng egainst erdert 
Prohibiting Government O^aais from mttending ike Congrta even as spedaiers, Mr 
PkeroMtskah said — 

1 think, gentlemen, I may now put this Resolution I thmk you will nil agree 
•with me, that whether Mr Yule’s charitable hypothesis be correct or not, the matter 
It one of VKsy little Importance to us, (Laughter). It ma> mxolve the gra\*C3t 
discredit to Government (“ Hear, hear ”), and we are bound to giv o them an opporto- 
f nlty of extricating themselves from the undigniHcd and ludicrous position, if not 
worse, In which these precious orders apparently place them \ but N.) ond tins, so fiir 
as we arc concerned, the matter ha\^ng sensed to amuse us for an hour, may bi 
dropped, (Loud cheers and laughter) Shad 1 put the Resolution P ( « ^C3, )-est 
Voter). 

The ReseduUon vas earned by acelamatunu 

The President (dissolving the Congress) , — And now, gentlemen, our kng list 
of Resolutions has come to an end— the dishes ha\*c ad been handed round and the 
banquet Is over (Laughter and applause). 


FAWCETT MEMORIAL FUND 

ftr xmihtn Ltl fTurrirr xrhj tfnl ftjrt /jlir h I'm c mm‘t’ Hi C->.n-,t 
miui.lh, r,n„ rf InJ,<i if 3 rd ^ 

Ta!udUlk,l„t>„llfUlhild„imJ tul r'nf 'f'l'l frr t,U, J Um-T.-MH 

vrhcA ,„1,I riallT / ‘ 

Kimref Mr Fan rtl " CenlmniK: M ci dt ii^ij imJiU 

rvuticmiM If iMmrrrnml nid Hr H'rt-'i rl a n.-, n iH, rl Wu /./, ,4, 

Hutr Ml to Ifr farJ, ,-{ frill - >r-u r.rikrr HM ir ^ to rrfrilrJ . „ 

aurHi.nrrhUrmlMuiu-niirrr, ti-inrJ nkH n-r, tr I, Iri 

J„-r!-llk,Hrr-r, imlrl Hr if imrr S irHrin rr„ I , «to 

mnrr 11711 rJrtH Fii ’ trWmir rf tii itj-Mi t J n n Hi /i< wlH 
kxi bee*^ fi ibit r ms 

Itr FMiniH ir.lltrkri^lin.rlH //— ,rr W/ to., 
f! Ini tiu id -zl 
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To THE Editor, The Times of India* , ' ^ 

Sir, — I happen to be one of those miscreants on whom Mr. Lee-Warner is so 
playhiUy sarcastic m his yesterday’s letter to you on the subject of the~ Fawcett 
Memorial Fund, It is difficult to imagine that a critic who so eloquently held forth, 
not long ago, on the four canons of criticism, should not practise what he preached, 
Human nature is, however, curiously and wonderfully organised ; and it is seldom that 
-preachers set good examples. I should be still very Ipth to demolish the delusions 
which, if they have served no other useful purpose, have perhaps been the means of 
drawing out Mr. Lee-Warner to the great delight and edification of those benevolent 
minded Enghsh friends of ours who in spite of the most chantable endeavours to see 
some good m him, are sorrowfully driven to confess that the educated native is' the 
most odious and detestable “ compound of this earthly ball ” which the Creator 
has ever turned out. But I am afraid that, with his temperament, Mr. Lee-Warner 
will never be happy till he has managed “ to remove the impenetrable veil that seems 
to hang over the proceedings of those who took charge of the Fawcett Fund ” and to 
expose to the finger of scorn the hornble imposture behind the Prophet’s veil. So up 
the curtain must go. 

Mr. Lee-Warner says that “ the management of the movement and the 
collection of a sum worthy of India’s gratitude was wisely left m the hands of India’s 
sons.” It is true that England’s sons wisely left to India’s sons the question of 
money, but they kmdly consented to serve on the Committee of management. Mr, 
Lee-Wamer was good enough to say in reply to our letter that “ it will afford me the 
greatest pleasure to co-operate with your Association by servmg on the Committee,” 

Mr. Lee-W arner says that “ I have addressed myself to the Honorary Secreta- 
ries without result ” to find out what had been done. The Honorary Secretanes have 
never received any such communication. 

Mr. Lee-Warner says that “ he has made repeated endeavous to ascertain what 
contributions were promised, what were collected and to what object they were 
devoted,” I wonder what those endeavours were. Several meetings of the Committee 
were convened, at none of which Mr. Lee-Warner attended. A final meeting of the 
subscribers to.the Fund was called on 2nd May 1890* at which Sir Fiank Forbes 
Adam presided. Mr. Lee-Warner did not honour us with his presence on that 
occasion. The final accounts were laid and adopted at this meeting, showing that 
out of Rs. 6,715-4 as. collected, everything had been received except six subscriptions 
amounting to Rs. 190. It was also resolved at this meeting that out of the balance 
in hand, after deducting expenses amounting to Rs. 463-0-2 z;?rr., Rs. 6,158-15-8 
including interest, Rs. 4,500 be devoted to founding a Fawcett scholarship in the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, and the remainder offered to the University of 
Bombay for the purpose of founding a collection of works on Political Economy, 
especially in connection with India, to bear Prof. Fawcett’s name. Page XXII of the 


* The final meeting took place on 2nd May *889 and not 1890. 
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Balance Sheet, and page ?7S of the second Report of the Institute, 1839-9P, will prove 
to Mr Lee-Wamer how the first part of the Resolution Was earned out. The Calendar 

of the Bombay University, of which Mr Lee Warner is a distinguished Fellow, and in 
the proceedmga m which he cannot but be taking a k-ecn interest, wfll enlighten hnn 
as to the second. I need not remind him that all proposals for endowments have to 
be laid before and sanctiored bj the Senate. 

If Mr Lee-Wamer is thirsty for more mfonnatlon, I win be happy to supply it 

to bmia 

PHEROZESHAH M MEHTA 

^ one of the Honorary SccrctarfcSs 


B0.MBAY MUNfCfPAf CORPORATION 

LNCOME \8. E^PE^DmJRE. 

Ai Ht two siiiin^i in Ike teeond neek of April JS91 the Dom^exj Mtmiapol Corterei 
iion wax oecvpied tn threiking citl the metten ct Pfr Dtmhaw E ll'arka to katf a 
Committee of Eetrenehmeni to tmestigate into all tranches <•/ expevditure and sufiesi siuk 
reducitOHS and econe^u s at night appear most cd-uatU eontatihle uitk tppnene) 7 he 

Hen ^fr Phero eshak s strm^ pennt upainst A/r iPaeto s m tion wet that tiengh 
expenditure micikt be grewtng ai a taster taito than revenue that w s ret a titennti-*ntt 
fn i/nnieib tl pn\%ee to erette any alatm but that whet thonld he inquired tn/ewat trkrt*er the 
expenditure huh rto incurred uas inUtfiaHe orno* The haxttr i Hind of Bowxbaj hating 
expressed tn Us columns an opposite tiew to that taken by thf Hen ^tr Phtrosttha\ t\e 
latter gentleman explained his position tn the following letter to that /eamal 

To TUB EorroB or THi Kaisibh Hixd, 

Sf, 

In cntidilnfi: the action of the Corporation In rey*ciln;r Wacha n propoil 
tion for a RetrxmeJiment Commitcee, )Ou espress j ourself surpnsed that I shojiJJ 
have spoken and toted against it. \\ dl jou p-rmit me to state brkflj whyldslso? 

1 need opt sa) that any propissl emwatlng from my frwwl Mr W acha wouU 
atwa)-s rtcewc from me the most cartful and arutious conwderabon. At ilie same 
umc ) ou will agree with me that il urns his dut) , as tliat of any other member of the 
Corpoeation, to make out a /-rma fane case or show tulfoeni cause fei suppxt ef It. 
It Is becaipie he comp’ctcly btvkc down fa doing so, tliai I { li ccnttroiMj to 
oppow In' motion. 

Mr \\ V ha s proposal Is no new o-t Ssrie ) ears aro. a sit” ir propesil sras 
brought belwe the CoriwralKsa h> Mr K N KaVaX It .as fa ibrdi)s whentiw 
nghis aal f-iTsps.h III, s of m mb-rs*ii,o Is the Sta-suTog Cr — atiec It] iset eeoW 
Mr Ivalvai s blrrisg :eal f w re'’'rm a-»J rrircivhmml. He (Ijerii'i-J a treramlaes 

anay of figures before the Cs-tTva »on to show t!;' r>,-J loivas of 
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It wa<3 however pointed out to him that If a member burnt with the desire to distin- 
guish himself as a Munic.pal patriot and benefactor, it was not enough to indulge in 
vague generalities and inconclusive platitudes, but that it was absolutely necessary 
to go through the more toilsome process of making out a case, supported by valid 
and appropriate arguments, and by accurate and definite facts and figures. 

It is impossible not to recognize that, unlike Mr. Kabraji, Mr. Wacha took 
great pains to prepare his case before approaching the Corporation. He laid before 
the Corporation ^a table of figures and calculations, which must have cost him no 
small amount of labour to work out. But his figures and calculations so seem to 
have taken possession of him, that he forgot to bear in mind that it was requisite 
to go a great deal further, and to si ow by at least a few instances that there was 
wasteful, extravagant or unnecessary expenditure which should be retrenched. 
When my late deceased friend, Mr. Goculdas Jagmohandas, asked for an enquiry 
regarding the /ssessment Department, It was by taking infinite pains to establish 
several cases of under assessment, that he succeeded in ultimately persuading the 
Corporation to institute an enquiry. 

In asking for the Committee, all that Mr. Wacha tred to establish by his 
figures was, that, taking the average of five years since 1885-86, the percentage of 
the growth of the expenditure was larger than that of the growth of the revenue, 
as compared with the estimates in either case for 1881-92. I am quite ready to 
confess that this propos.tion sounds dreadfully alarming. But when you come to 
collect your scattered wits, and venture to examine it somewhat closely, it is impossi- 
ble not to perceive that it is an unscientific and inconclusive proposition for the 
purpose for which it is dragged into service. It proves nothing concerning the 
character of the expenditure or the necessity for retrenchment. In one view of it, 
there is nothing alarming at all. Suppose that the revenue in the first year of the 
period was SO lakhs and the expenditure 20 lakhs, and that the revenue remained 
the sar.ie,' while the legihmaie expenditure had increased to 25 lakhs, the percentage 
of the growth of expenditure would be larger than that of the growth of revenue, and 
still there would be nothing alarming in this of itself. If, on the other hand, Mr. 
Wacha meant to convey that, during the penod of five years which he had selected 
the total expenditure was greater than the total income, that would certainly be 
alarming as indicating a state of indebtedness, but would be absolutely contrary 
to fact. ^ 

The truth of the matter is, that Mr. Wacha’s manipulation of figures is unin- 
tentionally deceptive. In the first place, he has arbitrarily put out of account the 
opening balance of the first year of his period ; though that is a legal and legitimate 
portion of the income of that year as much as any other. Under Section 125 of the 
Municipal Act, all balances available for re-appropriation or expenditure at the 
commencement of any year must be included m the income of that year. Taking- into 
account the opening balance of the first year, there has not been a single year of 
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period selected hy Mr Wtoba, fn which the expenditure has not been largely under 
the Income. The fbUowing table shows this — 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus 

1885-86 

65,81,589 

40,66,940 

1437349 

1886-87 

64,64,225 

41,76,862 

2237363 

1887-83 

_ 72,25,468 

53,12,690 

14,12,773 

less 89 

- 68,80,791 

52,01,253 

1139383 

1SS9-90 

64,68,226 

5042425 

1435301 

But even discarding the opening balam.es from the account the total Income 

the five ) ears exceed the total expenditure b> nearlg fisc lakhs and a half 


Income. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus 

1885-86 

44,78,978 

40,66,940 

If>come 

1886-87 

491)1,315 

41,7636- 


1837-83 

51,66,580 

63,12,690 


1838-89 

49,66,192 

6231353 


1889-90 

68,42,170 

6042405 


Total 

248,50,630 

24239355 

631i025 


There is this surplus m spite of the fict that ilic incidence of t-vailon has not 
on the whole \aned nr) much, wliile proa Islon hod to he nvide for interest on heat') 
loans for works like the Tnnsa and others 


In thus showang the fallacious and tnumclusne character of the [rofosinon on 
which Mr Wacha hinged his case, I must carefully guard m> self from being 
supposed to maintam that there Is nothing like wasteful, extras apant or unnecessan 
Municipal expenditure So far from doing so, 1 firmli belies e tluat m manj cases we 
do not get the full sailue of the money spent. But the renied) for properlj controlling 
Munioipil expenditure does not he m appointing Committees of mis..elbnccius 
compositioa 1 must resciac for another letter what I lias e to saj regarding the 
appropriate measures for such a purpose, one of whivh at least I liope to submit to the 
Corporation at no disunt date 

h ours tie , 

ns Arxn irRozryi i ai i mu iTrV 


DEATH OF H R H THE DUKE OF CUREhCE 

CONDOI.ESCL MrmVG IN BOMIIW 
•f ’Mir- r' rif nr>r ■>! f I! -I'lr ssC t'f /’«< t-a/it * fT lit O"/ 

/Jui f rukrUf, 'UyjssJr *’ /a-rlr/.'* -/'/'ill ' r, / ,f 

trtik lir /'■i-ti.'r /s ■^ml era! f ‘■f l'<> /// h It lltlhah,! 

* a W^ioealS I ri f * VtM l^a r* ,S,S V, ,tSt 
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Clarence and Avondale, * The Hon Mr, Justice K. T. Telang moved the chief Resolution 
oi Condolence which Mr. Pheiozeshah seconded as follows 

Ladies and Gentleslen, — In rising to support this Resolution, I may venture to 
assert that there is no exaggeration in saying that the grievous news of the death of 
Prince Albert Victor has thrown the whole Empire into mourning and lamentation. 
It is said that,“ God’s ordnance of death is blown in every wind,” but seldom has that 
ordnance carried more widespread, more unaffected, more profound grief and sorrow 
than when with appalling and unrelenting suddenness it struck down the young 
Prince on the very threshold of a career full of the brightest hope and promise, just as 
he was entenng it in the, midst of universal and heartfelt rejoicing. The universal joy 
is now changed into universal woe. The Lord Bishop has referred to the numerous 
communities making this city, Tut Hindus and Mahomedans, Parsees and Christians, 
we are all one to-day— Britons all, as the Chairman said, in the passionate wail which 
bursts from every heart from one end of the country to the other at so heart-rending 
and tragic a calamity. We never feel the feebleness of words so much as on an 
occasion like this. From the Viceroy downwards, everyone in the country, every city 
in the Empire, is striving to put into words their measureless gnef and their 
unbounded sympathy. But how miserably inadequate it all seems to what we would 
fain pour out, to aU that we feel for those overwhelmed with so great a sorrow 1 
It is idle and futile, it seems to me, to invade their holy woe, with unavailing words 
of condolence and consolation. Let us only supplicate to be allowed to mourn with 
them, with the stricken parents, so beloved and honored amongst us, with the desolate 
bnde almost “ widowed wife and matned maid,” with that august lady, our Sovereign, 
whose thousand claims to reverence have quickened our loyalty with a profound 
personal sentiment of the deepest attachment and veneration. For the young Prince 
himself, cut off in the very blossom of his youth, who so lately f moved amongst us, 
winning all hearts by the gentleness of his manners, 

« Not with half disdain, hid under grace. 

But kindly man moving amongst his kind, ” 

we can only pray 

Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace ; 

Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul. 

While tlic stars burn, the moons increase, 

And tlie great ages onward roll, 

Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet. ” ^ 

(Loud cheers). 

" Elder bi other of Kin^ Georpe V, popularlj known as Prin- e \ll>erl Victor 
t The Prince pnd a M-'it to Indii just a few months before his dcalhi 
* Tennvson.toJ S The three rcmiininr lines hemp 
\olhinii comes to t! te new or strinpe 
Sleep lull of rest fr mi head to f* et 
‘ 1 1C *^1111, dri di St, -.-cuti o chinpc 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 

DR, BLANEY AS PRESIDEOT 


Ihi Meeting pi the Bpmbay MuntetJipJ CprppratsPH ield pn 6ih Aptil ZS93f 
Mr Pherottthah MeUa meveg the eletihn oi Dr Blanry' as President as tcUms 

Mr Prtaident,— In roovmg the election of Dr Blane) M Prestdent of the 
Corporation for the ensumg year, It IS hiudly necessary for me to say anything In 
support of the proposition Inasmuch as the honorable part played by him in the cnio 
affiurs of this city, has been repeated over and otier again on \ nrtous occasioos If 
any member of the Corporation is desnous of hearing onco more the manifold sen iees 
rendered by this distinguished citizm to the public and to the Municipality of Bombay, 
I cannot do better than refer hun to the proceedings of the meeting recently held to 
do honor to the worthy Doctor (“ Hear, hear ") There it was stated that 
Dr Blant^ had scnwl the Municipality with great real and encigy all those years 
that he had been connected w th the civic administration of Bombay (** Hear, hear 
I will not say that Dr Blaney Is the old^t member of the Corporation, for, so far as 
the Corporation Is concerned, I am as old a member as he. But the Doctor is the 
oldest member of the Municipality which was manrged br the ]uJt ces of the Peace 
In earlier days.t AVe all Itnon anth what vigour, devotion and sSfsacnficc this local 
patriot has srvtd the Munlcrpallty for mote than a quarter of a century It wpuld 
pwhaps be more to the paint to say that m proposing Dr Blaney to he our Rrs dent, 

I am proposing a gentleman who has been tned and found eminently qualiB-dfor 
the post in which ha has already acquitted hImsMf with the greatest credit and has 
gained the respxt and cOaEdjice of each and every m mber of this Coiporailon 
(“Hear, hear ") Aji wc all know, he has once occuped the Presidential Oialr and I am 
not one of t losc » ho heUcvc that only new men s’lould Iv. elected to preside over us 
every year It seems to me that there arc cccasons when wc should resott to our 
old practice of electing men who have alreadv been fVcsidents j and in order that the 
high tradition of the Choir may be mamtained. It is but right and prop-r that some 
of the old members should he again called to preside over our deliberations. I tijve 
not the least doubt that If Dr Blaney were elected to the Chair, lie would discharge 
the duties of his olTicc with the same ability, the same leol and the simc devotion 
as he brought to bear on the proceedings of the Corporation on a firmer cveas^n. 
(“Hear, hear’) I am sure, therefore, Mr President, that the Corporation wouU fv 
reasons stated by me, place the patnarclt again In the Chair to nile over u« fv 
wther j'car (Applause*) 


Tiu ttas earrvJ 


Tkoma. Bl..r, .hoo"- o« W IrJu 1-^ 1|« >*> •' ‘J •'V.MV > 
<>,^c<ih.Eati»d«c,.sa..r . . i-v- 

tUKOWihUoxr'oroll.srluo, II. ... t,-« r-l t- > * •“ r- „ . ^ V . .1 . .... V. 0-1 M 

crrr.vs.r>iiio.i,r...u.rer-. •"—■'•tv- - n*’*'' >• - 1.1.'.-.^ 

tBd*<U>«t-l'J ItenUl H«Wp 1 Art llUtU Suiwu .r. w* 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL'AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 


THE Hon. Mr. PHEROZESHAH’S MEMORANDUM. 

The Hon Mr. Phetoseshah Mehta submitted to the 6th Provincial Conference which 
met at Ahniedabad on the 1st, 2nd and Sid November 1893, a Memorandum regarding the 
separation of Judicial and Executive Functions, The Conference thereupon passed the 
following Resolution ( VI), viz.-, 


“ That this Confeience puts on lecoid iL opinion that the separation of Executive and 
Judicial Functions should be effected as early as ptacticable that it could be effected with 
economy and efficiency by tiansfemng the judicial powers vested iii the Assistant and 
Deputy Col lectors and Mamlatdai s, to the Suboi dinate Judges, and that a Committee 
consisting of the following gentlemen be appointed to tvork out a scheme for the various 
Districts in the Presidency on the lines indicated in the Hon Mi . Mehta's Memorandum, 
with due regard to local cii cumstances and the said scheme ivhen ready be submitted to 
Government for consideration 


The Hon Mr. P. M Mehta. 
The Hon. Mr C H Seialvad 
Mr Vat aj ray Sakerlal. 

,, Moot ay. 


Mr R V Puiwari. 

,, Motabhoy Motilal 
,, B G Tilak. 

,, R P Karandikar. 


The Hon Mr. Pherwseshah's Memorandum runs as iollozvs* 


1. Since Lord DufFenn admitted it m his famous speech m 1886, on the Congress 
proposals, to be a counsel of perfection, the proposal to separate Judicial from 
Executive functions in the Distnct Officers has been pronounced by the present* as 
well as past Secretaries of State for India to be a reform eminently desirable, and in 
his Budget speech for this year the present Under-Secretary of Statet has again 
repeated the official approval of the measure, provided that the change did not 
involve increased expenditure, 

2. It IS needless, therefore, to say anything as to the reasons for advocating 
the separation— especially after the admirable manner in which Sir Richard Garth, 
late Chief Justice of Bengal, has discussed them in his letter on the subject in the 
columns of “ India ” particularly in connection with the Mymensing case. 

3. The necessity for this reform is, however, more urgent than is generally 
imagined — not for men of position and standing but for the masses of the people. 
Nobody, who is not intimately acquainted with the daily life in villages and small 
towns, can have an adequate conception of the intolerable hardship which the 
continuance of Magistenal powers in Revenue officers entails upon the people. The 
great bulk of the masses are rendered unhappy enough by the way in which life is 
made a burden not to the rogues but the honest folk by the practical working of the 
Salt, Opium, Abkari, Forest, Arms and Land Revenue /cts with their infinite rules 
and regulations hedging the people round in all directions ; but, vexatious and 


* The Earl of Kimberle, 

t George Willidm Erskine Russel, Esqr, M P 
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harassing as these laws are, thty-would not be nearly so intolerable if ah resistance 
to their unjust and oppressive enforcement and alnisc were not praclicallj rerdered 
impossible by the ingenious device of combining the Prosecutor and the Magistrate 
in one and the same person. Underthesc a^ts, et orjahmg is guarded by prosecutions 
at every step j and these prosecutions, loilntcU ind countenanced b> Executive 
Officers, are tned by Mamlatdars and Mi^istrates who arc aJI Executive 

Officers Those who hav’C practical knowledge of tlic svstem art ntrare how 
naturally these prosecutions, however nbsunl and v-cxatious, end m con\‘iuions. 
/ndeed, the general feeling about the matter is thxt no Ntamlatdar or Magistrate, 

\ alued his own interest and prospect, dare indulge, except rareh , m the luxury of an 
acquittaU Scune of these cases sometimes rvach the 1 hgh Court n-hcre thc> a/r 
quashed or revised, occasioning a little mild surprise now md tlicn that intelligent 
officers could be eo wrong-4ieadcd But these arc not the liarJcst casts The worst 
ore those m which the people )nckl UtcmseKcs up m slievr mJ •sullen helplessness 
and of which nothing 19 heard publicl) It is high time dial a 9\stcm under wh)d> 
irncation and discontent are engendered to no small CAtent should b^. rcrormct) without 
loss of time 


d. The real obsWch in fin. w a) of so urgent a n-form hes ni the fxl that 
exccuthc officers arc not willing to consent to a mensurv wliLh noulJ, thc> consider, 
matcnall) diminish their imporiixwc ond power Unable to advaiKC this rc-ison 
openly» the pica is put forward that an) alteration of the present s> ^tem would cntaH 
a heavy Incttasc of expenditure But i httle re/Kction is suffiwK'nt <o •<lio« how 
hollow and unsustainable thw pKn is Thv Magistcml adjunct is ndmittidlv wnied 
bj Marobtdars “md Assistant Collwtors m a most mtermutent fashion, U U a 
common experience with legal practilioccnJ to N. told b) the^ oOu.£ts that ilic) w'Csild 
not take up cnminal cases till late In tlic dav, and then onl) f x an Ikhit or siv In 
consequence tif tlK iwcosslt) of doing ^ certain nnxnint of m- isuriru and revenue 
work. A case is taken up for an Ivxir or so at tin end of Uw dai and ilicn adjourned I 

if the camp has to be renwed to the next statkxi, p-irtn-s mJ luu all to 

go on there U can casUv be cork-ei\eJ tlut x cast whOi, if lieard out sriihcHil 
interruption, would be finished in a da), '^ouU reqnln. scxeral times tlic vant. pcfitxJ 
when heard inicrmitlentl) mbits, the frocc'-s mtot^uig a consK/crabfe aniLKint 
repetition. The waste of power and rime thus caused i-, snnplv waUuUbK and 
cannot but involve, in the toy miurc of ihmgs, tr..r«^ ^ ^>1. f'ny s Iienv »hkh 
fclegalcs magtstcrul fmvrions from officers wlio con cn!> w xi. th^ ntcmuHmtfy 
to officers wlw can exercise them contimiili) and regnUrW i ui reSuU n bo^ 

CUlnom) and ctTi^.en.), and su h x s is ri.- om: 1 l<J m Oulh^riv, 

occasion of the di>wusston of die L^*llVxtrv»xl^4J^<^ in riw UvTVffi 

It tKOPoscs to transfer titese functions to Saivfdiaxte Judges as a put of th« 
regular wcrUrehcxxnglUtTnucOnVers eniirxb of all juVal w xU 1 fUim fx 
Ihli s4tcme the menu of simpluit) and ccotvxn) 


« - •»% t ! 1 ta. f, / I 

Wtttupcf aj fttTJifd.*- it V C» 


) t y « Vi vrt *«i 

ura^ r/ MJlt-I 
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. 5 . The scheme can be best explained by showing’ how it would work in a 

particular District Lca\ mg Sind alone there arc three divisions in the Bombay 
Presidency— the Northern, the Southern, and the Central. Each division is divided 
into a certain number of Districts oi Col led orates. Isach District has generally for 
its Executive Officers a Collector, who is also District Magistrate, two or more 
Assistant Collectors viih Magisiciial powers of the 1st oi 2nd class, one Huzur and 
one District Deputy Collector .ind a number of Mamlatd.irs or Mahallcaries in charge 
of Talukas m A\hiGh the district is sub-di\ ided b'oi its Judicial Officers, it has a 
Judge who IS both a Civil and Ses'^ions Judge, and a certain number of Subordinate 
Judges doing Civil w'Ork onh with one or more S. C. CA judges. Taking the 
District of Poona, for example, nn proposal woukl ivork thus. The Civil List of 
July 1893 'shows for the District two First Assi'^tant and one Assistant Collectors, 
one Treasury Deputy Collector, besides Mamlatdais of different grades under 
the Collector, and six Subordinate judges under the District and Sessions Judge. 
Now at the meeting of the Legislatnc Council above refen cd to, I had ventured 
timidl} to saj that the Assistant Collectors and M.unlatdars “ ccrtainl) do not devote 
tw'O full hours per day to criminal work,” though in the Budget half their salaries 
were transferred from the head of Law and Administration to Daw and Justice. As a 
- matter of fact I knew the time devoted w’as much less, but I thought it discreet to 
take the case against my proposal as strongl) .i>5 iX)ssiblc. The Hon, Mr. Nugent 
tliought that he w'as irretricvabh condemning my scheme when he assured the 
Council that the time devoted b) Mamlatdars to ludicial duties did not constitute 
one-eighth of their total w’ork, and he was good enough further to inform me that in the 
case of Assistant Collectors it was still less. 1 his fad, so authentically stated by an 
officer of such high knowledge and experience, blesses instead of cursing the .scheme. 
Instead of demolishing it only strengthens my argument and shows the extreme feasi- 
bility of the transfer, l^or it establishes that the w^ork in' its totality is not more than 
one whole-time officer can perform, working at it not intermittently but regularly. All 
that IS necessary to do under these circumstances is to do away with only one Mamlat- 
dar and in his place create one Subordniate Judge. The criminal work, of which the 
Executive Officers would be relieved, would be then distributed among the six old and 
one new Subordinate Judges. It must be carefully borne m mmd tliat I do not 
propose to create the new Subordinate Judge for the purpose of entrusting him with 
the whole of the criminal work from which the Assistant Collectors and Mamlatdars 
are set free, but each Subordinate Judge of the District would be entrusted with the 
criminal work of his station. The number of Mamlatdars being only reduced by one 
could easily cope with the^ Talukas m the District, m some cases by a slight re- 
arrangement and in others by assigning two of the smallest Talukas to one officer *, 
all the rest of the Mamlatdars continuing m charge of one Taluka only. 

6. Independently of achieving the great object of separating Judicial and 
Executive Functions, and thus removing the crying evils 'which the combination 


^ Small Causes Court 
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engenders, there are t’anous subsidiary adfantages secured by this sjictne which I 
will now proceed to set forth bnefly 

7 In the first place, there would be no increase expenditure, for the salary of 
a Mamlatdar saved would counterbalance the salary of the new Subotdmate Judge 
created. But there would in many cases bo economy For the Assistant Collectcrs 
md Deputy Collectors being reliesed of cruninal work, it would be often possible to do 
without the supemumeranes srho have often to be gn en to the Collector In many 
Districts. 

8. In the next place, the woric would be done b} officers with special legal 
teaming instead of men whose legal education and training are at the best of a very 
superficial character I do not mean to den) that scscral of the Mamlatdars are men 
of ability and Intelligence , but without special training, wv know that even able and 
mtelligent men interpret law in a manner that is often little short of startling 

9 Both Civil and Criminal Justice would N, brought nearer home both to 
parties and witnesses. A district ditided Into the increased number of Subordinate 
Judges stations would hate smaller areas for their junsdLtiOn, thus reducing 
smsibly the pres-nt nuxinmm distance of s illagcs from the hcad^iuartCTa which, being 
fixed and thus witlim cas) distance, waxild obtute a great deal of the hardslup which 
people hate to suffer from the conditions attendant on shifting camps. 

10. There hardly would be an) need for an) fresh legislation to carr) out th* 
change. It svould be in the power of the Loutl Government according to existing law 

to mvest the Citil Judges With Mag sten-al powers Tlic onl) dill cully would be h) 

the cas. of jurisdiction tested in Mambtdars under the Mamlatdars JurisJiction feU 
But it may not be undcsaable to leave to them the pas nt summar) jurisdLtion In 
regard to poss ssor) suits. 

11 It would be very us ful if the Conf-rotV-c deputed some of its members to 
work out this scheme with regard to each s parate dismct in detail w th the help of 

the knowledge oflocal circumstances and wants poss-ssed by membas conversant 

With each parli»-ular district 


Ti, T.rus ct Mh ef m Junf tsn k,, /Ir 
To Tiic Eonos or nii Tiiiu or I-m* 

S•u-^ou will perhaps amemh-r .ha, ,n the Me^ar^fum 

qu-sum of the , piratmi of JuJc.l and F^utit-e Fua t^s, w i h I 
Kfcretbe las, Protuwlal Oif-rcr.e held a( r'hmcda bad, re-r ^ 

remark on the .net .table tendovt of tlr eon.Kaatwon of Mh fuec^ s h ow r^. « 

;r^us injust.e and oppress «i.ard)Ouw.rcd,ap^ ro a.r.l^ the rr vh W rc 

dKcrudit) cl the law nthcr than to th- unnati.-al p.-. wua w ^ 

1 » r.- ; ■ «- -i 

Incs arid juJpncnl in a rtvco > / \ trj 

which, I ihuu, will lUp In elo-datmo our rvspxtitc cocten « 
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tliat tlie accused persons in the case arc the mmcadinn of sweepers at Mathcran and 
his wife, and that each of them is sentenced to one month's rigorous imprisonment for 
the offence of criminal trespass, inasmuch as they s(a)ed on a piece of ground which 
they liad occupied for years after being served with a notice of eviction. I have not 
the slightest doubt that Dr. Ban) * is honcsth actuated by the desire to do all in his 
power for the improvement of the Hill. Hut this, as well as the fact that he is an 
officer of high intelligence and culture, only serves to point the moral which I ventured 
to draw^ in my Memorandum. You are aw'arc that trespass, to be criminal, requiies 
that the entry should be with intent to commit an offence, or to intimidate, insult, or 
annO} the person in possession. I am afraid the decisions of the Bombay and otliei 
High Courts on the interpretation to Ixi put on the words “ insult, annoyance and 
intimidation ” were not present to the learned doctor’s mind wdien he convicted the 
accused. But. hovvev'er (hat ma\ be, is it not icfreshing (o observe that he is 
l>erfecllv unconscious ofanv glimmering idea that if the charge w'as of an offence 
which inv'olved “the intimidation of the .Superintendent,” the Superintendent w^as 
scarcely the Ixist person (o try it ? Then, .again, docs not the extraordinary sentence 
of one month’s rigorous imprisonment, not only on the man, but his wife, make it a fit 
case to figure m Tru///\ Legal Pillory ? Is it possible to imagine that any officer 
who was not using his judicial powers to carry out his cxecutiv'c purposes, could have 
passed such a monstrous sentence ? And this is not an isolated ease. 

Yours etc., 

PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 

[ /*/(' M/otc True Copies o[ the Recoul of the above -mcuiioned ease’] 

A ionespondence ove> the sigvaiuie of " FRAUDIUS !f\ IflfACUS” having 
depended D) Bany m the Times of India ot 21 si June 1894, the Hon, Mi, Pheioseshah 
replied to it <?' foil 0101 

To, The Editor of the Times of India. 

Sir — ^Your correspondent Immacus—\t is a pity he is not also as 
enemy to anonymous abuse — is delightfully like the prov'^erbial advocate wdio pours 
indignant abuse m the tallest language on the opposite counsel when he has nothing 
to urge on the merits I wnll not v^enture to grapple w'lth his logic, which, like that of 
Mrs. Nickleby, fiies at ev'^erything under heav'^en and earth wuth the most bewildering 
agility except the real points at issue, mss. the law^, the procedure, and the sentence in 
the case. I wnte this only to expose the reckless malice of the mystenoiis imputation 
of unwwthy personal motmes in which your correspondent has chosen to indulge. 

A. He says that “this extraordinary interest manifested by -me ” is “ three 
months after datd” The reason is a simple one. I learnt for they^rr/ time the facts 


Dr J P Barrv, I M. S , the Superintendent of Matheran 
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of ths C192 froTi the Hps of raj friend, Mr A. AL Dharamsi, as we rode up to Msiheran 
toj3th’r S jidiy b-for. last I had not b ra abL to \ isit the HJll earlier this year m 
coasequ’noe of mj' other engagem-nts 

2 \ our corrcspoitd'nt next sajs “ that this interest was awakened after the 

^v^ter*s difference of opium with the authorities of the Hill regarding his bunding 
rights had reached an important phase.” Alas! Even the enemies offraudeanbe 
most dismgenuous I One would suppose that Dr Barrj was meant bj the soundmg 
phras' “ authorities of th. Hill,” and th* “important phase” was som thing against m* 
The facts arw th s-. The diff-r^nce of opinion was regarding the nght of Gov'env 
nrnt to levy fees for earth and stone dug from m> own area for repairs to the houses 
in that ar.^ So/ar as Dr Barr) was concerned, he h haled to me In the matt r 
With the utmost courtesj, and he assured m- that he was simpli acting under tlk 
ordersof the Collector of Kolaba, Mj difference was wath the Collector ivdiom Iw 
referred the matter The Collector dcwided againsr me, and I appealed to the 
CommissKjaer of the Diiision, who promptlj decided m m\ faiour This N the 
whole historj of mj difference of opinion with the “ Auihonlics of the Hill ” 

3. "^our correspondent further sajs that the interest iras awakened “after a 
m'rnib'MT of Ins communitj had het.n run in for furious rxJing ” 1 suppose 1« refuj* to 
Mr 11 iS Lord, the propneior of an hotel on the Hill More than once, thi’* 
gtnllcrain has applied to m-* for help and nJiLe in his difference wlili Dr Bam, but 
I hi\*c steadfastl) refused even to s^chlmonthc ground tluai I Iwad no sempathv 
With his gncianc*, whk-h sj mxl to m onK of a personal rliandcf 

One word more If I \ras actuated hj unworthi pmonal motives coitU I not 
haic concealed mjself under the safe if not courageous aoonvmiiv of a moral text 
ns vour correspondrat lias done P 

N ours cu. 

June 2\ PMFKO/F-SHMI M MIMIA 


nOMDA\ MUMCIPAL CORPORATION 
ADDRt-SS or \\l ICOMb TO M* nM)\H!PI N \OKOJI M V 
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Dj'Phi! \j-- y 1, M P em An ttft,rn f Pn"‘ir f rHifOt at n 
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and enclosing 7f tn a sitiiable ca’^lcl In ntbniii ling his Propo'dxon io ihe fleeting the 
Hon. hh . Mehta said — 

Ml. President,— I wish to propose the Motion that stands in my name m as few 
words as possible, because it seems to me that this is an occasion on which but 
little should be said, and I al^o considci that the Motion I am placing befoie the 
Corporation is one that requires ver\ feA\ words to recommend its acceptance. 

1 have merely to ask 3’ou to give corporate expression to the feeling of esteem, 
affection and admiration for oui distinguished citizen Mr. Dababhai Naoroji, feeling 
which w as manifested b> the public generally on the day he landed on these 
shores, in so unmistakable, enthusiastic and remarkable a manner. Mr. Dadabhai 
was not unknown to }ou befoie he left Bombay seven or eight years ago for 
England; and the members vould remembei that he was not only a member of 
the Corporation but also of the Standing Committee,*'- and in both these capacities 
he had rendered valuable and important ser\ices to the city. This, hcwevei, 
A\ould not of itself be enough to entitle me to ask you to signalize, m the way 
I propose. Mr. Dadabhai’s return to his native city after his long absence on the 
English soil. Now he has a stronger claim and it is this— he comes back to the city 
of his birth after having achiet ed what might truly be termed a historic distinction, 
— the distinction of being not only the first citizen of Bombay but the first native 
of the Indian Empire to be leturned to the British House of Commons. Probably it 
might, in some quarters, be said that we are taking an exaggerated view of the 
importance of an event of this character but it seems to me that all thinlcing minds 
must agree that to be the first citizen of India to be elected to the House of 
' Commons, — a body which is universally considered the highest, the noblest and the 
most ancient assembly known throughout the world- -is a distinction which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as histoncal. It is, moreover, an epoch-making distinction 
which has been attained by a gentleman whose public spirit, sterling character, 
integrity and purity of purpose are well-known throughout the length and breacth of 
India and which are worthy of being recognised by his grateful and jubilant 
fellow-citizens. In submitting this Proposition, I do not lay the slightest stress on 
Mr. Dadabhai’s political opinions with Avhich some of the members might agree and 
others might strongly dissent. All I ask is that the Corporation be at one with me in 
cordially welcoming the great patriot on his return to Bombay after distinguishing 
himself in a way reflecting great honour and credit on the city of his birth. In voting 
this Address we would be following the example of other Corporations in England and 
the Continent which delight to do honour to any citizen Avho m.ay have achieved 
eminent distinction. If a proposition like the one I now beg to submit for your 
unanimous acceptance, needed a long speech, then it ought never to have been 
brought here at all and wnthout saying anything more, I believe that the Corporation 
w’^ould accord it a cordial, respectful and a whole-hearted support 

The Motion ivas cained iinainmous!y» 

■" He was fi membci of the Corporntihn foi four aucl of the Towh Council foi tiro years. 
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DADABHAI NAOROJI, M P 

PRESENTATIOV OF ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 

A a«x of the mhahioMit of Bomh^^y together tenth mok) vp~e^ntrj gtHileatn 

tiAo had eomt as dtpitfattrns fren all parts of the PrtsiJtTfcy to present AiirtntstoMr 
Dadebkai I\aorojt M P on his first advent to thts country after hamng entered the Bnixsh 
House of Commont eras held on I6th Deeemhcr 18^3 under the auspices of the Bonloy 
Presidency As oaetien Tha Host Mr Pheroushah icho presided explained the significance 
of the Meeting in the foUeteing speech 

Gentlemen,- You all know why w are all gathered together here to-da} Wc 
have met for the purpose of giving expression and putting on formal record our filings 
of sympath) , affection and appreciation for one whom we ha\‘c here In \‘eritable flesh 
and body, Mr Dadabhai NaorqL(Cbcers)-Mcmbcr of Paiilamenu (Loud cheers.) 
Gentlemen, no words of mme in fact, no words from an) bod) can describe more 
eloquently those feelmgs of 8)nmpath) and appreciation m which wc hold him than 
the demonstraUon with which he was greeted on his landing lothiscii) (Oiecrs) 
Gentlemen, I cannot desenbe that demonstiatbn, — it required to be ^»n. It was not 
In the numbers of the people who turned out to greet him \ It was not the rows of 
\ chicles which followed the carnage m uhK.hMr Dadabhaj redet it was not the 
asscmbl) of tlic n^h and the wealth), the educated and the enlightened, whLh ga\c 
to the demonstration Its deep human interest That mICTC?t la\ In the fact that the 
artisans, the labourers and the workmen, the), their wives and thetr rhDJren -all 
came out glad and rejowmg to see the fxc of the ApcKtIc d India (Cheers), I shall 
never forget the look ofjo) and svmpath) to he wn on everv fa^c on the esCAMOn 
of the advent of Mr Dadabhal in our midst (Cheers). Fhe fa.^ of the people w^erL 
the truest and most genuine mark of thetr respect and afiVvtion for their fellow 
townsman, who had brought sikJi credit and dfiluvixm not oolv on this cit), but on 
the whole of India, )cs, on the whole of this countr) (Loud cheers,) It rt imfosSiHc 
in a large assemblage Hkc thu. to indulge, m long 'pecv^hts, and without an\ further 
remarks, I ^hall at oikc t,all upon the members of the different dcputailom who have 
come from all puts of the Prcsidcnc), to pre ml the 'Alrcsse^ to ^If DiJal'hat 
Naoroji It will he imrVKMl^i. to read nil the /dJrev'O. and lcfcgrJm% re civcd from 
difTcrcnl parts of the PrcuJcfVV and one or ittisi'r at the nVKt three can iMlefr 
readout the others bemg taken a> read Wc will begin thcrefxr with the 
to be prc^icd on bclialf of the Ikwhav IVc'.JcfKV ' wUtn'n the /dJre ^ ffcet 
theio raitittk TfAAoofrwn and then the /dJrev^ fnm 'hnvdaKsX I will n.-'- 
all upon Mr U v ha to read the frf*t /ufdnr^s 

DADAIIIUI hAOROJI M P 

IWN'N WUCOMI 

d / ot tKe eJiter pt / «» tt Jte^t at ** I I/* «■■•?»// I 

r rr - Vr P ru hti^ sot t* s fif » s HsVrs* » Of * 

At /Inr f9rn'‘g P O 7 »» erf ett*nf / I'" h* *1 
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/:az’c' ban it ystig fo iCcaxc out ynal in as pttvig a manna a\ xac tan, Oto Bombay h tends 
flair come f.cre to w fiow in pa fonn ont dnfy. I it tut fhrv can take favoutablc ncius io 
Bombay and ire can only ffanf fftan io) ihc find vtsil ifny halt haid ns,” After iht'. 
there ivete lend calls fa a sptuh horn hh Pha ozedtah to irhnh In nsponded as foUotos 

Gentlemen, — Your friend Mi, '1 ilak li.i*' told }ou that I have come lierc as a spy. 
(L<iughtcr.) I liavc come Itcrc in no such c^ipacit} . I have come here simply as one 
of yourselves, as an Indian, to join in co-oixii.iting with )0U at the national gratifica- 
tion at the election of one of our country men to the British Hous'e of Commons. I am 
delighted— I am more tlian delighted— 1 am moved at the sight 1 s'aw from one end 
of the great and ancient city of Poona to the other. I am mo\cd and wliy ? Because 
Poona lias given one of tlie I-Hjldesl answer*' to the challenge that has so often been 
thrown down to us, that we Indians' ha\c not .1 politic.il genius in us and never wall 
liavc. Let the people w'ho sa\' that come and sec w'hat 1 saw in Bombay yesterday 
and W’hat you ha\ e cccn to-tlay in Poona and they will have the answ'cr to their 
challenge. Here is our answer to the accusation, When you find every' man, 
woman and child, Hindu, Mahomedan and Parsi, of c\cry \ancty of caste and creed, 
conscientious!} co-operating togcllicr, feeling in llie same way, their hctirls and pulses 
throbbing in unison since the da) of the landing of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji,— wdtli 
such manifestations before them, can they say that there is no germ of political 
genius in us ? Arc tlicsc manifestations not the daw-ning of a political regeneration 
the awakening of a political feeling? Gentlemen, I have not come here as a spy. I am 
moved at the deep liuman drama W'hich will help us, Gal walling, to the amelioration 
of the country of w'hich, w'hethcr w’C be Hindus or Mahomedans or Parsis, we are all 
proud to be the children, the country of our birth and of our homes, and, I trust, the 
country of our exertions and self-sacrifices. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


INCREASE IN THE BOMBAY POLICE FORCE. 

THE HON. Mk. PHEROZESHAH’S MINUTE OF DISSENT, 

In consequence of the expet lencc gamed zn the Hindu -Mahomedan tiois in Bombay in 
1893, the Commissioner of Police submitted io Government pioposals for an increase zn ihc 
Police of the City 'I he Bombay Government thereupon appointed a Ccmmiitee to icpcrd on 
the proposed increase and on the recommendation of the Corpot ation and io 'watch the intetesis 
of the Municipalzly, the Hon Mi, Phet ozeshah' s name -was included in it The Committee 
submitted their Repoti. to Govetnment on 23rd Decembei 1893 and the following is the Hon, 
Mf Phet ozeshah’’ s statement forwatded io the President of the Corporation 

Tunagadh, 2nd March 189f, 

To 

° THOMAS BLANEY, Esq., 

President, Municipal Corporation, Bombay, 

Sir, 

As It was at the instance of the Corporation that I was nominated a member of 
the Committee appointed to consider the proposals of the Commissioner of Police, 

• Mr R H Vincent, C, I E 


1*. 
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Bombay, for a further locreaK in the city police foive, 1 thmk it right to la> before 
them the circumstances under Tvhich I felt myself precluded from joining m the rtpeet 
of the Committee or recording a minute of dis«ent, and compelled lo withdraw from it 
after presenting a letter of simple protest. 

2 I cannot place these circumstances before the Corporation hotter than b} 
giving a bncf account of the proceedings of the Committee 

8. I was informed by Government of my appointment bj a letter, dated 18ih 
Ncrv'cmbcr 1898, and on the 29th Nm'eraber, when awaj from town, I rccentd a letter 
fiom the Sccretarj of the Committee, dated 28th No\ ember, asking me to atterd the 
first meeting cf tlic Committee on the 8Cth November 1893 It was impossible for me 
to do so, and I telegraplicd to the Sccrctarj to that effect Vs I learnt afterwards 
the reason for this short notice was to enable one of the members, Mr Cotton, to 
record a minute of the fullest appro\*aI of the prtpcsals, for the joint constdcralicn i f 
which the Committee was appointed, before the Committee liad c\cn entered upon it*, 
deliberations. Tlie opinion of a gerllcmcn of Mr Co tens position, abilit\ and 
cxpcrif'ncc would at all times be mest \*aluablc } but lie could Iiardlj be said to liavr 
discharged the joint deliberative function which rest< upon tlic members rf all 
Committees, b> tv’alking off after recording n minute. TJie incident is dcsribcd m llic 
minutes of tire Committee, uhich r\'erc UTitlcn, not b) tire bccreuir>, but hy another 
member of tire Committee, Mr Campbell, and It is rebicd therein as follcm s - 

“The orders of Go\emmcnt constituting the Ccmmiitct arc read Die Cluu 
^ man stales the chief rca*on for ha\ mg so carl) a meeting is that one of tire members 
“ Mr Cotton, lca\C8 for England bt mail of December 2nd 's tb. iixmKr’» had nsH 
tlic oprrerlunil) of reading the Polwc Commissioner • ktter ilH?prcv.nt must K 
“ considered a prclinumr> meeting Mr Cotton a ks the Cliainrin toalhwhiml' 

‘ read a memorardum he has prepared after «‘tiJ'ing ilic cr •• kltcr 1 hr 

** Chairman agrees and Mr Cotton s rrcfronndum is read and pul in, Mr Citt»»n 

“asksifanv member has anv remarkv lo make /s ro member expas«<s aii\ di*»sci i 
“the Onimwn dcvidcs fire mcmonnJum '•l.oiiIJ be ron^jJrrtd sihen lire rTf\'rl i 
^ being prepared and ‘■IkhiIU N. attaelied to It ts a part of the prccceding* ” 

4 lliL iK\t meeting Ml'' held on iIk ‘ih [X*ccinl'er anJ I went to It, 

prepared to do to lire bc^t t^fm^ aWlm,im part n lire eniutra and dcldvrairen 

whwh ii nv\ercv^urrcd tone lodnil I iw uU be nt on, w upJ'rlaVcnbj il*r Ccrnr-tUce 
M\ ^urpn -.mix K imagined nhen I found ilui iK Ouimun g ^ up and mufo a 
few MkVl remark ulikh Ik l<^d ii Mere Cisardenlul Prtfor to 

quote fn'rti lire Mil, utc'' ptcvsdi rv I mI>\ I ij.vf t tin d 

‘nn\ gtitknjn fo«m am cl ll e rri’T\''al ilv Xiicr tl*- 

• Ci'^nnn ,'*>CT 1 1 I 'li.e Ire "bsi d uic hi> nra^'n> fr d, •rert M i nr- 

dmin, MhUh ue "it Ks -r ^ at ca. h t l^cr foe ! \c-i rrd I ' «u tlui ilr 
r^xrJnrv M v,jj K (n the t 1 1 -- e I re if tlvir* t-err * i c-jt s r/ fi. I» 
in the C ‘rr ) ' rrer • 1 (ttr vln-h mpirerJ <^■'1 If) Of veil! a &.’n ^ J tl.ii b I’rrr 
um t b *} I i ' t Mre f vd Mai i jtc-n'! f Mvi J pj! f rw ^d r 
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suggestion at once mildly but convincingly. I was not therefore a little surprised to 
find that my gentle suggestion was denounced by the Chairman and some of the 
members as simply impossible 5 and the Commissioner of Police looked at me in mute 
reproach at my presumption m requiring his facts to be investigated and verified. It 
was, I believe, Mr. Campbell who solemnly assured me that Go\ ernment had set the 
Committee only an exercise in dialectics, and the Chairman ruled that “ the intention of 
“ Government in referring the papers to the Committee was that the Commissioner’s 
“ report should be considered to establish the facts which it contains.” I had nothing 
to do but to bow respectfully to the Chairman’s ruling, and only begged that it should 
be recorded. A question was thereupon at once raised, whether it was at all necessary - 
to keep minutes, and it was ultimately decided that, though it was perfectly useless 
to do so, as members had ears to hear what was said in Committee, my wish 
might be gratified in that respect out of indulgence for my weakness. Nothing 
remamed to do after this but to carry the Commissioner’s proposals b)’’ acclamation, 
for not a single reason for dissent was forthcoming. The prospect of so easy 
a victory did not, however, seem to be quite satisfactory, and Mr. Douglas interposed 
with the suggestion that, though the Chairman’s ruling was correct and that no 
enquiry could be made into the Commissioner’s facts, still “ he thought it would 
“ be suitable that any member should be allowed to ask the Commissioner any 
“ question on any point in the Commissioner’s letter regarding which the member 
‘‘ might desire further information. ” The Chairman thereupon agreed “ that the 
‘‘ Commissioner of Police may be asked questions regarding the statements contained 
“ in his letter ”. This was scarcely a logical position in view of the Chairman’s 
previous ruling, or a very satisfactory one in reference to my conception of the 
functions of the Committee. But as I hoped that a little cross-questioning of the 
Commissioner might succeed in showing to the Committee the necessity of an 
enquiry, I at once undertook to put some questions. But again, to my surprise, I was 
told that neither the questions nor answers were to be recorded. As it was impossible 
not to realise that my efforts to do what I honestly considered to be my duty were 
treated and resented as idle obstruction, and that my questioning were to be dedicated 
to empty air, I declined the fruitless task. What followed had best be quoted from 
the minutes prepared by Mr. Campbell : — 

‘‘ On enquiry whether such questions and answers should form part of the 
“ minutes of the meeting, the Chainnan holds that as members present will hear and 
“ can note any point, their- entry in the nunutes is not necessary. As Mr. Mehta 
“ declines to put any question to the Commissioner unless the questions and answers 
‘‘ are recorded, the Chairman remarks that while personally he sees ro necessity for it, 

‘‘ if any member attaches importance to the point, the questions and answers may be 
“ recorded.” 

As I thought tliat one meeting would be devoted to settle the course of 
procedure to be adopted by the Committee, I was not, I confess, so fully prepared, 
as I otherwise should have been, to carr>’- on the interrogation. I tried, however, to-d^ 
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what I could. In the first place I thought it was neccssar) lo ask the Commissioner 
to state more clearly and definitelj than he had done in his letter, whether the object 
of the further increase was simplj to enable tlie police to cope with the otdinaiy work 
of the citj or to strengthen it for serious emergencies like tlic j'ugust nots. In the 
second place I wanted to sift the assertion about the men and oSicers being cruelh 
overworked, and the necessity of “ reducing the hours of dutj which the Commissioner 
“ is compelled to exact from Europeans and natives. 1 put some questions on the 
first pomt without getting very satisfacton answers. W hen I came to the "econd, the 
Commissioner flatlj declined to giTC answers I asked him “wlutwork was taken 
out of each policeman, mtli the view of enabling the committee to judge whether too 
inanj lioursofwork were or mere not exacted from eacli poficeman The answer I 
received is recorded in the minutes as follows — 

“ Tlie details of the police work are in my lumd 1 hate gitcn sucli details as 
“ I think necessarj in mj report to Got eminent 1 do not think it nccessan to gite 
“ nnj details in addition to those shown in para 18 of m> report ’ 

The abote answer does not fiillt record what tlic Commissioner saul \\ Itat lie 
really said was that the hours of work was purely an adnunistratitv mailer and llial 
he dcclmcd to gite the details I asked for, as the Committee or any other person luid 
no right to interfere with his amngemems m tint rcspret I tried in tain lo explain 
to the Commissioner that nobodt had the remotest conception of interfering wnlh his 
administrative arrangements, but tint my question was ask-ed for tl>c purpose of eliciting 
the deuiilcd extent of the alleged oterwork. But all to no purpose i and I gate iip tlie 
task of questioning in despair 

•! I still, iKitretcr, attended the next meetmgwhkh was lield on the Uth 
lyccctnbct IbSa 1 maJt, another effort lo exphttn to the Commisskvcr the object of 
my questions and lo indkatc to lltc Cotmmtlco the sctxnl points on which It was 
desirable tooblam some fuiilicr information and lo make somcfurrhrr intcstigalk'o, If for 
no other purpose, at least for the purpose of being m a position lo define wlut siksil 1 
1x1 llie extent of tlic further increase. Hut it was nil of no use Tlw mceilnj, was 
adjourned to next dat tlic ISlh December, on whkh ilat, as I Informed the Coromlllce 
I could not attend as 1 had to le.ite town. At that meeting tlic prop.'sals lobe 
rmbcdicd m the report of the Commitioc apprar to hate lawn seiilrd and m iV 
follmtanj, Tuesdat the .1 si December ilie rrpxl was sigred with minutes appenW 
by Messrs. Lottem Doltgla^ njbbrxk-anJas and Campbell, 

h In due course I reccited a letter frvm tlx SterrUry, dated lie "nl 
IXcemlscr IVS cn, I ising a csPy of lit- trpoti and ertlalnoK If 1 wwa'd > gn It 
adding tint "at the stm tun* I am is state ilui the Coimiirc has been d.ss'tv'rd 
"but that if jiai » ,11 he gtvd craai„b lo firsratd ysicr m- jir li will le»r>o'rs!eJ lo 
•'iberep-rt to le submilieil loOescrnmen. t wrve bade csr fie ~"ih arlm' fx 
ropes of die n- mites of rrcverdi-ps as well as of the rt~Jlrs appersded by rsn'ets 
of the Cc-v~hiee He rtacies of piaxeed -gs were supp ifd K. I tris i-tjlbai 
it was rsi ft rssais ihst r-' of the na-curs ro-rsd'l I7 ctler rei-heis s* ^ 
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“ bi supplied to you.*' On pointing out why they should be supplied, I was informed by 
a letter, dated 4th January 1894, “ that as all the minutes made by the other members 
“ of the Committee were neither read at the meeting of the Committee nor circulated 
“ to the members, it is not necessary to send them to you for your perusal.” I was 
further informed that “ the report of the Committee has been already submitted to 
“ Government,” and was requested to forward my minute as early as possible for 
submission to Government. I wrote to the Secretary to enter a protest against 
the manner in which the entire proceedings of the Committee had been conducted 
and received the reply “ that your letter of the 6th January 1894 has been recorded and 
“ that your protest cannot form part of the proceedings of the Committee which has been 
“already dissolved,” and I was requested “ to state whether you intend to forward yom 
“ minute of dissent.” I replied to the effect that “I am entirely unable to understand how 
“ m}'" protest cannot form part of the proceedings of the Committee on the ground that it 
“ has been dissolved, while my letter containing it has been recorded in spite of the 
“ very same dissolution, I equally fail to understand that, if the Committee is 
“ dissolved and is thus functus qfficto^ the Chairman can still ask me to send my 
“ minute of dissent, while rejecting my minute containing my protest.” I added “ that 
“ it seems to me that the only course now open to me is to ask you to send on this, as 
“ well as my letter of the 6th January^ to Government.” 

7. 1 should liije to add tliat it is true that the resolution of Government 
appointing the Committee requests it “ to take into consideration the arguments 
- “ advanced by the Commissioner of Police in favour of an increase of the city police.” 
But it never occurred to me that Government could intend to put the narrow inter- 
pretation upon the word ‘ arguments that the Chairman of the Committee did. The 
word ^ arguments,* as it appears m the resolution, Was not unnaturally understood by 
me in the general popular sense in which it is sometimes used to include statements 
of facts as well as the inferences drawn from them. There were two circumstances 
which justified the more comprehensive interpretation. It could be scarcely imagmecl 
that Government would delegate to a Committee the task of examming simply the 
* correctness of the Commissioner’s logic, on which it was bound after all to exercise 
its own judgment. Secondly, if Such was the intention, it would scarcely be worth 
while to ask the Corporation, as Government did, to recommend a nonlinee “ leaving 
It to the Corporation to decide in what capacity their nominee should join the 
“ Committee, whether merely as a member appointed to watch the interest of the 
“ Corporation or as one duly qualified to represent the views of that body.”, I do not 
think the Corporation would have cared to reconimend a nominee, if that nominee was 
only to watch the interesting, but not very useful, process of scrutinizing the 
dialectical capacity displayed by the Commissioner m his letter. As to how the 
' nominee of the Corporation could have been in a position to represent the views of 
that body in such a function, it is impossible to conceive. 

I beg, etc., 

PHEROZESHAH^M. MEHTA, 
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Atciit a tnmih after Mr Phtraexihak havfng submitted the abo’r explanaiteti te the 
Ccrporalian Mr 1 M Campbeflx the Secretary of tie Poficc fncrease Committee t rote 
to ike President of the Corporatiou gi^ng hts own version of Ike Cemnuttee meetings orj 
requesting him (the President) to lay before ike members ike actompanysng ecmmanieaffm 
from Messrs Cooper Vincent Douglas and H H -lea dkbarshah some of Ike members cf 
Ike Committee Mr Cooper in kis tetter was unable to aqree with the statements mode by 
Mr Mehta Mr I'incent sons of opinion that Mr tfehla misunderstood sehat were the 
intentions of Gooemmext in appointing a Committee and kis position as the Deleqale of the 
Corporation Mr Douglas felt bound to leeord his dissent as Mr Mehtas letter 
contained a most misleading statement of schal had occurred and H U etga 
Akbarshak stated that the meetings -cere conducted in quite a regular manner 
Mr Campbell himself did not thiuh Mr Mehta s litter described with any reasonable 
approach to accuracy either hu own beha-iour to the CommiUee r ike proceedings of the 
Committee lit further thought that Mr Mehta hod treated the Committee with the 
scantiest courtesy that he tried to coccr his faitnre to perform his duties os a 

Rtpreseiitalive of the Corporation by baseless allegations etc 

The Hon Mr Phrrosahak theienpon c-iotc to the Ptesldetil of the Corforitim ns 
Mlcxrs 


To 


VM DIIAKAMSt, Esq 


Junagndh) April 16(1* 181^4 


Pttiiurxi tonronMiox 

Sirr-1 ha\c llw honor to ttquc't )ou to lay before the Corrontn.'tt tltc 
nccomponyingcop) ofm) «pl) to Mr Campbell* letter of tiu 31.t Marcli with 
enclosures, whi^h I liave felt constraioeJ to -end to the Times of IitJm nnJ the 
Bomba) Gaiettc as Mr Campbell sent hi* Inter for publutnsa to tlw** parer- 

wlthoul either submitting It first to Gosemment or wntmg till it was pla eil befne 

ihc Corporalton »n the ditc coiir*^ 

I Iuvl cl 

nirR07j>nAU m mphta 


Sr.-Ii has vhlom been m) htlobe **• mtenseU amused as 1 <«, wlten I 
iixened here last Times Ja)’s piivrs and fiilK ttahied tls. sr^ia.le wlil h the) 
bodied forth of Mr Campbell, after sTr) reirh a trs-snli s K utatssi s r--,-^ up 
his courage to tlKStwh.m: ^'mt. are! sarefulb guarded arJ suppned iv, n In 
Bank bs tno stout and trusts lietvhmm ard MJo- fsst I ) ca,h otin tx r li 
...slung f.srth to kt off at me a fsm-rJst eJx<ms I 

10 have tlk opivstunit) at the nest rTvsnhb nwetr „ of tU C 'TV'eatssi i > -w 
sshetlier thn fire lus K-cn effe me .re has or-ls splat -red i-l r i t!/ le* tie 

mark. Hut as Mr CarrpM' seen s t- luse IK In fits re. nt alt rs-rsr 

.no to up to the pa e of an ad~ pul K tl- fire lu- ' .-to tale u-r-iur 

Image »hkh hn ktteta cerranJ up-i'sshs-h le are! I s . --j.or.ha n m 
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delivery after long and painful labour Without waiting to present them first either to 
Government or the Corporation in regular course, I trust you will allow me to help 
the public to trace some of the more lovely lineaments of the five little beauties 
exhibited for their admiration with all a mother’s doting, fondness and pride. 

2. To take my friend H.-H. Aga Akbarshah first, I am sure nobody will deny that 
there is not a more amiable and estimable gentleman in all Bombay, or one who more 
worthily sustains the high reputation of his honoured family for all true sportsman- 
ship, especially since its present head, His Highness the young Agakhan, has most 
agreeably surpnsed all his friends by developing a remarkable aptitude and taste for 
mtellectyal pursuits. If Mr. Campbell finds himself in Such sore straits, that he 
cannot do without the valuable certificate of so nice and pleasant a gentleman as 
Aga Akbarshah, that “ I was present at all the meetings of the Committee and I am 
“ therefore m a position to state that the meetings were conducted m quite a regular 
“ manner, and that I am also perfectly satisfied that all reasonable information that 
“ was needed was supplied to us,” I wish him joy of it, though the qualifying word 
“ reasonable ” is a bit suspicious and may insinuate hidden waggishness. The 
Aga’s further assurance that “ there Was great and immediate need for an increase 
“ to the Bombay City Police Force ” is certainly refreshing, if not quite relevant, to the 
present controversy, and if relevant, somewhat savouring of the fallacy of begging 
the question. Anyhow,, it is most touching 5 and I have no doubt that, so great is 
his faith in and his attachment to the Commissioner of Police, that if Mr. Vincent had 
asked for ten times more men and ten over, the courtly Aga would have been ready 
Avith the same formula. 

3. With regard to Mr. Cooper,*" whom I will take next, he is esteemed, and 
deservedly esteemed, as an officer possessing high judicial qualifications. But 
curious as the phenomenon is, it has been not unfrequently noted that men 
distinguished for judicial capacity on the bench are not always remarkable for that 
quality in undress. Mr. Cooper’s lettei furnishes a remarkable illustration of thi"? 
curious phenomenon. His whole production is a tissue of hearsay, which, I have not 
the least doubt, he Would have steml)’" rejected as absolutely inadmissible in evidence 
if anybody had tried to elicit it from a witness m his Court. Mr. Cooper attended 
only Uvo meetings of the Committee— the first of Which Was called only to recoid 
Mr. Cotton’s minute, and the tliird held on the 14th December. He did not attend 
the important second meeting, held on the 7th December, at uhich the rulings as to 
the course of procedure and the scope of the Committee's functions, against -which 
I have complained, AAcrc finally laid dowm aftei considerable discussion. Nor did he 
attend the fourth and the fifth meetings at a\ Inch the report was settled and signed. 
Still Ml . Cooper ventures to come and give evidence that he “ regrets to be unable 
to agi-ec with the statements made ” in my letter of the 2nd March, and that “ I must 
think, before Mr. Mehta came to the meeting of the Committee, he had not considered 
“ Avhat coiir'^e he was going to take in the enquirj’-. He never definitely stated Avhat 

* He «as the Clutf Presidencj Mcigistrale, BomWj 
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“ papers he ■wished to see or what etidence he wished to have colhxted.' If, instead 
of reJying on hearsay, and probabl> hearsa) retailed b) Mr Campbell, for the purposv 
of contradicting me bj assertions as to my state of mmd and as to m) conduct at 
a meeting at which he was not present, Mr Cooper had even simplj taken the trouble 
to peruse the minutes of the proceedings of that meeting, prepared b) Mr Campbell 
himself, he would not hate been betraj-ed mto what he must pardon me for 
characteming as so gross and ignorant a mis-statement ns that “ I undertUed that 
“ some discussion took place regardmg the course that should be taken, and that no 
“ definite decision was then armed at." I shall hate occasion later on to gite 
tcrbatim from these minutes the definite decisions amted at at that meeting 
But tvhat value can be attached, I ask Mr Cooper liimself to decide, to Ins opinions 
and inferences about the proceedmgs of the thnd meeting winch lie did attend uhen 
he lioes not even nan know what was the definite course of procedure authontatitel) 
laid down bj the Chairman, and £-/iw/«>r7 did not know Men, and without whi,.h it 
was simply impossible for him to compreliend the point and slgnifvapce of the 
proceedings which could onij be earned on in ccTfcimitj with that crurse so srttkd ? 
Docs Mr Cooper mean to sa) that mstend of obepng tliem, liowevcr wrong, I was to 
go on questioning the propnetj and aufhoriti of llie Chairman s rulings after the) 
were finallj made and c\ cn recorded at m> mstarxe P Docs Mr Cooper mean to sai 
that at evely answer received b) me, or at eterj remark made in the course of 
conversation,! ought to havxgonc ondeclannt, whether I was or was not satisfied 
wathitP Does he allow counsel, when thev are c-camhimg witnesses to keeps 
running comroentar} on each answer the) rccene to notifj their Mtlsfa..lion er 
dissausfation with itP And )et, forsooth, because 1 did not do amthing so irrrgular 
and oJ^tronable, I must be taken, necoidmgtoMr Cooper to haic been sitisfeil 
with CNCTJ thing said nnd done at the meeting 

i One thing inore and I have done with Mr Cooper Ilcsa)sin liis letter 
tliat “At the end of that mceiing [the third, vir Mehu was quite urdtckled 
“ when he could attend nns Iher mcctlrg," and fi rlhcr that " lie menliorcd that |,e had 
“ so man) business appointments, lie would not be Ifkcl) to attend anv rrorr 
meetings " Now Mr Cooper is, I know an e* entian) lam mam and I appeal to him lo 
saj frankij if the follmrmg Is not the real a.voimt of what took r!a.et-The thm! 
meeting was held on Tliursda}, the Uth December, the se^erxl having IwilelJm 
Tbursda) thcTih December At the close of the meeting the Ctialrn-an rrqiilrnl 
what di) would suit the members of the Committee I surges ed tke wm 
Thursdaj as usual, wheni sard I wasreaJv loaliend. But c« rwn.'er if arsflrr 
raised objections lo all the days of the n«t week fmm ''■nlas t Tbifwiii the 
Chairman sa) mg, about cither W edncsii, dhur-Jas iHt be was 1 'er-eJ tin 
the rooms m Uie <lecTeIanai wouM rot !e avada* e to tbc Ccr-m ire .-n ifc or both 
cfihescdass SemebesJv ihn' sugprstcJ ibe very nett dai,l /k.'j> ibe fib r' 
srhwh it was I said that I eouJ nr attrnl cn that das as I lad i £o<- t rf l-wp- 
But the mapoiy cf the mmobers eapresseJ ther-seSos rra-** t-’ rnce- cn I itMj a-t 
lEjaWe to accept any etttr day f-r the wbti cf eta '■«' 71eya* IvCtdat 
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me as if wanting to know whether I presumed to demand that everybody’s convenience 
should be sacrificed to mine. Thereupon I spoke, with a smile to the Chairman as 
nearly as I remember, to the following effect ; — “ I cannot expect other members’ 
“ convenience to be sacrificed to mine, and if Friday suits the majority, why not 
“ name Friday ? As it is decided to hold no enquiry and the Commissioner’s facts are 
to be accepted, I don’t see that anything more has to be done, "and I see that the 
“ members are anxious at once to adopt a report accepting the Commissioner’s 
“ proposals. It does not matter, therefore, if I can be present on Friday or not.” 
Thereupon the Chairman fixed the next day Friday. And because I could not 
attend the very next day, though offering to do so any day the following week, and 
giving in to the convenience of the majority after the ruling that no enquiry into facts 
would be held, I am charged with saying that “ my engagements would prevent ^me 
from attending any future meetings. ” I emphatically deny having ever said such 
a thing, but is it even probable that I should say it? I could understand 
Mr. Campbell misconceiving my above-mentioned remarks at the meeting, for, as 
Charles Lamb says, Scotchmen are such dreadfully matter-of-fact people that they 
are incapable of appreciating any other humour except what they call their own dry 
one. But I must say I expected better things from Mr. Cooper. 

5. As for Mr. Douglas, the more I read his production, the more I admire the 
air, to be found in perfection only in the honest British philistine, and which, in 
its supreme sincerity, beautifies the most stolid British countenance of self-assertive 
self-complacency with which he makes the most astounding mis-statements, abso- 
lutely unconscious that, while he thinks he is giving most valuable aid, he is 
only playing the bull among Mr. Campbell’s China. The great point which he 
makes is, that I put a wrong interpretation upon what the Chairman said, m 
stating that the Chairman ruled that, “ the intention of Government in referring 
“ the papers to the Committee was that the Commissioner’s report should' be 
“ considered to establish the facts which it contains. ” And he adds, with 
“the air of a superior person, that “what I understood was that the papers 
“ were submitted to us to see if we considered that the Commissioner 
“had proved the facts stated in this letter and that that letter should form the 
“ basis of the enquiry. To carry ,out this view, I suggested that members 
“ should ask questions oh any points on which they required information. ” Now 
will Mr. Douglas be sufpnsed to find that the words in which I gave the Chairman’s, 
ruling in my letter of the 2nd March, and which he quotes as putting a wrong 
interpretation upon it, are words, not my own, but copied from the minutes of the 
proceedings of that meeting, carefully compiled by Mr. Campbell— who is now obliged 
to confess that he was the real Secretary though he concealed himself till now 
under the pseudonym of “ Mr. Ganpatrao Mantn ” the ostensible Secretar)’’ on 
the record - minutes not fairly compiled, but hewn and shaped by one afflicted with 
a moral obliquity of vision, which, as I had to point out and expose in Mr. Campbell 
more than once during the course of the debate in Committee, rendered him incapable 
of .fairness to an opponent* Would he be surprised to learn, that it was I who 
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contended thst the Comrmseioner’a litter should be considered as a basis on 
which the Committee should mstitutc enquiry, and that Mr Douglas did not, as 
he BOW states, propose an> general enqufrj at all, or that members should ast, 
questions on an) pomt on whk,h the) required mformation, hut simph ami 
merely that members should be allowed to ask the Commissioner onl) questions on 
pomts m the Commissioor’s letter 1 Iha\c pointed out m m\ letter of Jnd March 
the course of deKite m which the Chairman made his ruling, gnmg its \en words 
and how I asked that it should be recorded, and the diWcult} made to domg im 
such thing, none of which facts hare been questioned Now 1 will gi\ c the \ en 
words from the minutes about wliat Mr Dougins suggested and whal I suggested 
After recordmg that the Chauman concluded in these srords "As regards our 
“ procedure to-da) , I would suggest that if an) gentleman dissents from am of tlx 
•* proposals contained m the ktter of the Commissioner of Ps>lxc, he should stair 
“his reasons for dissent, the minutes prtv eed “Mr Dough- suggests ilut Mr 
‘ Cotton's memo, should be circulated 

“ Mr Alclita states that in his Opinion the roport of the Commissioner id" 1 oU r 
‘cannot K, considered more than a lasts on K/uch the Ctmmtiltc ihouU tnslimit 
* tnqutnes lie holds Uiat the Committ« -annot n-wCpi the statements In tile 
“ Commissioner’s letter without additional cnqnin and eaadeix e lipw far su. h 
‘ statements arc in agreement with fact 

“Tlie Chairman states that m his epmion tiic intention of Ckivarrnnieni In 
“ referring the papers to the Committee was that the Commissioner s report should 
“ he considered to csubhsh the facts whu-h It contains ” Here tlic mmnics omit in 
record that 1 said that I bowed to the Chairman s ruling as I was bound to d 
and bvggcd that it should be rc-orded wliereupon, as related in m) last letter 
“a question was at oxkc raised whether it was at all necessar) to keep mfmiles 
“ and It was ullimatel) de Idcd that, though it was petfecil) useless to J.i i ns 
“ members had cars to hear what was said In the Cemamiltce mi wnsli mighi Iw 
“ gratified In that respect out of imlulgrn..c foe m) weakness " TaVmg up the 
minutes again, the) prexeed —“Me Douglas sa)-s -We are to fon«iJ<^ / 
■‘arqumrnis put forward b) the Commissx-ner of PoTxe These ore real new 
“arguments The subject Is olj and hat been threshed out Mr IXuiglts 
“feeling is that Gmetnmem siy to the Comniinrei llctr la a l-iicr fnvn lie 
“Commissioner of PoIkC Do '-cu consjer his orcunenfnufiVs,-m f M the sam^ 
“tlnae Mr Douglas thinks ,t wauU b- suitable that any tivmiber «’umU la* at -sr, I 
“/aoit/if Cum-nrtjjieranvqu stiononam n the Co-a-ss— -w s I lire 

“regarding whxh the member might desne fntthet I-'to-uw lie OhIotj- 
“agrees tliat the Cb-n<n'»"s*‘'e o' /bfirr raav be aslel q -atr-as re-ird-- I'-e 
“ mxJ<- {ft hi* Ifiiff 

Near I ase lit- puNi. t- jjJge sth-ther iVa, a,iV gl to ba nS pee- —.a bi e- 
was reel stre-lly and s rupwlaaia'y eerreei a-d xbeit-re Mr D-igtai * 
accooet IS net •ittpe-d fet ll- r"”*’ nx'json cf tl>“ r* and U-gJire ros la 
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say absolutely incorrect ? And yet this is the gentleman who ventures to say, 
“ on the occasion of the second meeting Mr. Mehta was, I believe, the last member 
‘‘ of the -committee to come. When he sat doim he said, ‘ I have not read the papers’, 
“ but he at once began to put questions, many of which would have been unnecessar}^ 
“if he had studied the papers.” How anybody with a particle of candotir m him 
could commit himself to such a tangle of inaccuracies and mis-statements, as 
the minutes of that meeting quoted above show, is byond my comprehension. 
As to the charge of not having read the papers, Mr. Douglas, echoing Mr. Campbell, 
says ; “Mr, Mehta was the one member of the Committee who appeared to take no 
“ trouble to master the details of the question before coming to the meeting.” 
Now I am sorry I must once more contradict Mr. Douglas as regards these per- 
sonal statements and expose his pretentions as regards the assiduous way in which he 
modestly insinuates he discharg-ed his duty of mastenng the details of the question. 
The paper circulated to the Committee were — (1) Colonel Wilson’s letter of thelSth 
March 1889, the reports of the two previous Police Committees, the memorial and 
correspondence of the Corporation with the Governments of India and Bombay, 
including the letter of the Corporation of the 2nd July 1892, refernng to all the 
previous proceedings and offering comments on the increase tlien asked for, and 
(2) Mr. Vincent’s letter. Now I venture to say that if any member of the Com- 
mittee was intimately acquainted with the contents of the first batch of papers, 
it was I, who had served on the Committee of the Corporation, who had drafted 
the culminating report of the Corporation of 2nd July 1892 and placed it for adoption 
before that body. Now as to Mr. Douglas’s acquaintance with that batch of 
papers. Along with other members of the Committee, he was not even cognizant 
of the existence of the report of the Corporation till I drew their attention to it 
and to the various points which it raised, and which I contended before the Com- 
mittee, required further mvestigation. I thmk Mr. Vijbhookandas * will bear me 
out in what I say for he afterwards came to me and was thankful for having 
his attention drawn to those points. I think Mr. Coopei will also partially bear 
' me out, for, at the meeting he attended, I appealed to him to verify my statements 
regarding the enquiries made by the Police Committee, which went by his name^ 
as Mr. Cooper’s Committee. With regard to Mr. Vincent’s letter, is it likely that 
one who took so much interest in the question could bear to leave for a moment 
unread a letter which was to saddle the Corporation with fresh heavy burdens f 
As a matter of fact, I had devoured that letter the first moment I got it, and I had 
re-read it twice over before I went to the Committee, marking passages which 
seemed to me to require explanation and inquiry, and to which I afterwards drew 
the attention of the Committee. Mr. Campbell will remember that he questioned 
the interpretation I had placed on one of them which led to a somewhat sharp 
tussle between us as to our relative knowledge ,of English. The only ground 
on which this charge is based against me is thisj The proposition statement 
on the back of the Commissioner's letter, had escaped my notice 3 and whenj Mr. 


* Mr. Vijbhookandas Atmaram, one of the members of the Committee, 
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Vmcent referred me to it m answer to a question put b) roc as to the cost, I 
at once said it had escaped my notice. This is a soJe circumstance on whk-h the 
huge fabric of my lamentable ignorance Is reared. It shows what inlluence the 
mtense prqudice of one-sided and bigoted minds exerts on the perceptions of the 
senses I think 1 will now leats: Mr Douglas alone with his pretensions of 
superior knowleugc and accurac) 

6 As Mr \Tncent* is fortunately a member of the Corporation U will be 
better to deal with htra face to face in the Municipal Halt I will at present onl) sa\ 
that I suppose a Policeman would not be himself unless he set to work to twist 
out a confession from any statement made to him , the impulse Is such a second 
nature to hm that the L^slature has wiscl> pitnided that a PolKcman’B e\iderce as 
to confession should never be rcceiv'cd m evidence But I will not at present discuss 
whether, if )ou assure a person who comes to jem in a state of great distress as ‘'an 
old friend treated unceremonious!)’' that, ui accepting a seat on the Committee, )‘Ou 
had done so with an open rmnd, It Is tantamount to “the remarkable fa».l that he s»lJ 
he was not averse to an increase.” 

7 And now for Mr Campbell. I cannot sa) that I am surpnsed that he ‘•houM 
lose his temper o\»cr mv eitposurc of the extraordinary blunders mto whiuh he led his 
colleagues I and I should be prepared to make allowances If he iridulgcd In a few 
honest expletives of goed downright abu^ But what does surprise me is that 
should descend to such inartiiUw and v uigar methods as fugffestio fa/st and tuffresu9 
t«en, to eke out an apolog) and a defence I had no personal acquaintance with 
Mr Campbell till I met him in the Committee room, but I had heard great tilings of 
him as the anti-nativc oracle of (he clubs, who threw thrcsiging members into ecstast 
at his exquisite dr) wit and cxcnk^iating humour 

I confess I am not a Iiltk diMpfx)(ntcd to find that the stuff dispensed b) him 
turns out, from the specimens rcccnU) exhibited before the pubfk. to be cnl) a dr) 

as*dust Suitch mixture composed of abuse passing for argument cfmvcviivc 

for sarcasm, of fiction for truth and of hatred and all urwhaiitaHcnC'w Ry “Mi anrer 

and pKniS gnef ” 

I suppCNC Mr Campbell cemoJers it a fine specimen rf his pc ular metluvls U 

pretend ID assume in his covering letter in whkli lie drefs ilrt tlmdkVi alijt u'lVr 
whUi be had hitherto hiJ hunsclf tlut I aJmt “ m) frnurrio divhvgc mv Julias 
lherei>esentativeofiI»cCofTWiiK'*non llw Comnuitce ” ftrd iJut mi klirr rf lie 
mJ March was orjv wnlicn At the puryx^e cf mating a pcrv'nal eip/i-jtoi' 

It is not r lutic too chnJish to imagine that be can throw lU 

anJ the publiv off the krenief the real qucsiksi cf ^ trtfrcit wUh my UUa 
raised, ri , whether Uie Cerrm ttrt had iJcne iti doty ha w ay t s v i-r-a J pi* I* 
cen6dcTwc m (IS JcirherattTis arJ rm:lH**Y** cr wfvU^ Ji was *- tiJ 

ti* *1 r .c-^"*-*** 
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to he nothint^; tlinn n sham, a fratid, and n delusion ^ Mr, Campbell may rest 
assured tha( he Mill not thus suv-eecd m tliioM'In" dust in the eyes of the public, but 
that he must stand or fill b\ the ansuei Mhieh his letter ^ives to this the only 
question of public importance. I think the licst and most straig-htfonvard way to 
enable a sound and true nidpiicnt to ix' foimed on tins point will be to formulate 
distinctly the chnrqcs of uhicdi my indictment aqainst tlic Committee was composed, 
and to see wh.u defence Mr. Campbell inaKes to each of them. Those charges can 
be summari/ed under the si\ following hoatis — (!) I hat, relying on the wording of 
the Goxernment Resolution requesting the Committee ‘‘to l.ikc into consideration 
the ad\ nneed b\ the C'ommissioner of Police,” it w'as ruled “that the 

Commissioner’s lepori should he considered to establish the faci^ wdiich it contained, 
and that no cnquir) into Jac/<: could be made oi allotved. ’ (2) d'hat when I asked 
tins ruling to be recorded, ii uas modified to this extent, that “the Police 
Commissionei nn} be asked questions rcgaiJing the statements in his letter.” 

(3) Tliat this partial exception \\a^ not onh insnfilcient .ind nnsalisfactor) , but that 
it was not e\en made hona fulc a*' was pro\ed b\ the fact of the refusal in the first 
instance to keep minutes of the pra'cedings at nil. or to record the ruling that there 
should be no enquirv, or to record the ex.imin.ition of the Police Commissioner, 

(4) That even the examination of the Commissionci was never allowed to be really 
carried out, owing to the jibbing of the Commissioner, and had to be ultimately 
abandoned as utterly piofitlcss. (.'i) That the majority of the members nominated 
by CTOVcrnment either displa\cd gross ignorance of the most elementary rules of 
piocedure or violated tlicm in the most ivanton manner. ((?} And, lastly, that the 
proceedings w'cre rushed through. 

S Let us now see wliat defence Mi. Campbell lias to offer to the first and 
most serious charge. No amount of shuffling and wriggling enables Mr, Campbell to 
escape from the ultimate confession that it is absolutely true. But it is well to see, 
as illustrating his devious tactics, how he struggles for a while to avoid the 
confession “At the next meeting” (r. <?., the meeting of the 7th December) he 
says “Mr. Mehta contended that it w^as part of the functions of the Committee 
“/o call for fresh repori<i and to summon and examine any number of witnesses. 
“This theory of endless and awiles'i enquiry the Chairman did not accept.’* Now 
where did Mr. Campbell get the precious information that I wanted to call for 
fresh reports and examine any number of witnesses, or that I wanted to embark 
on an enquiry endless and aimless ^ Absolutely from his own imagination, for 
1 never had the opportunity of stating the number of witnesses, or defining the 
extent of the enquiry I sought, and said never a word about fre#h reports, for 
the simple reason that my impertinent cunOsity was nipped in the bud by 
the ruling that no enquiry could be instituted, as “ the Commissioner’s report 
was to be considered to establish the facts which it contains.” What Mr. 
Campbell tries disingenuously to disguise under the words “endless and aimless 
enquiry” is, any enquiry at all. See his own description of my contention em- 
bodied m the minutes compiled by himself, not' Dhen and there, not loosely or 
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humedly, but at full leisure, ui careful and cautious dclrticration — “ Mr Mehta 
I'states that m his opinion the report of the CommissioTcr cannot be constJereJ 
“more than a basis on which the Comnuttec shftuld institute enquuies He holds 
“that the Committee cannot accept the sutements m the Commissioner's letter 
“without additional enquiry and etadcnce how far such statements arc In agreement 
“with fact.’ Does not Mr Campbell stand contictedout of his own mouth when 
he tnes to tivist this just and temperate demand into one for “endless and aimless 
enquuy’? And mdeed, Mr Campbell is compelled ultimatel) to admit the truth 
of the first charge, for he has to confess m his letter that “the Chairman ruled 
“that the Comrrattee were not mtended to, and had no authontj to, summon witnesses cr 
“call for reports. Ihe etiqmry entruxted to the Committee did vot go behind the 
“factx lupptted by the Commttttoner of Ihdice ’ Docs not this prove to the 
hilt my assertion in my prevaous letter, that “Mr Campbell soJemnb assured 
“me that Government had set the Committee ont> an exercise m dialectics “? 

9 Mr Campbell docs not den) the truth of the second charge ; lie onlv 
admits It In another form when he sa)s “that the ruling of the Chairman did 
“not mean that members of the Committee should not ask for and reeeiva: full 
“information from the Commissioner Here again Mr Campbell is not quite 
accurate. The Chairman did mean m tlic first instance, wliat Mr Campbell savs 
he did not, for the minutes I liav e quoted above show, that all he con, elv ed tlie 
Committee should do was “ that if an) gentleman dissents firm an) of tlie 
“proposals contained in the letter of the CommIssioncT In should stale Ins rcas,in 
for dissent.' Mr Campb*ll has not ventured to gainsav m) sntement tliat the 
right to examine the Commissioner was )icldcd oilv after I pressM iliat the 
original ruling should b. recorded, and after it was thrc upm a tuall) entered 
in the mmutes I call upon Mr CampKIl to pnalu-c llte drof minutes laker 
by him at the time, which wall establish this point 'o.lusivcl) 

la With regard to the third charge with wlikh ilie Ffili naiv also be 
taken as allied, it is evident that those whs agree will me m Ihinling that.lf 
the work of the Committee w as to command pul i confdnvc as pn>perlv rariwd 
out, an cnquir) mto /h/r was just as essentiil as an ciimiavtkM o'- the orgsiarsn 
of the Commtssioner of Poli-e, cannot -u ertihecon.es sn . f a irere eunuaatksi 
of the Comirissioncras a reasonable substitute ff a full ercj iry Hut even this 
con-essusn was not mid. m gis-M faith and in a .p.ntofhsas erq .ay 
1 appul to Mr Campbril s enrn m nates as , ,<!. le-t f t ih p op id" r -v s tm 
him out of tus own mouth i-Hli en, any wlwfier s.h i.ue is i. anl an.srrts 
wjliould farm put of the minutes of the rsw.. I’- O i-nni i I, U iKit as 
.^..^hrcs presmt vein hew and cm rvUe any p - ihar e- rr rater-, i t* 
uwas not ne,ar.sar) As Jlr Mehta do-Cn-s to pit a r q -at. i' 
upjisiuw until the qu 'I'Wv ' k’-"''-’-' 

“that whCep-rrcaallrhesfSfWwe sstvfsrl li a . r n-'vr alia ' 

“M the p-’s-t. the qurfttct a.-al a- twe-i my b r-"ed'd.' 11“ h m rtts 
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carefully omit some of the most graphic details of the performance, can the above 
•i^uotation leave anybody in doubt that we were met only to enact a solemn 
farce ? And does it not equally establish the fifth charge of gross ignorance of 
the most elementary rules of procedure and conduct of business, or, in the 
alternative, of a pte-determination to violate and defy them ? Mr. Campbell is free 
to make his own choice of the horn on which he prefers to impale himself. 
In connection with this charge, I should like to say a word with regard to a remark 
of Mr. Douglas. He says, in his letter, that he made out at the time that my 
intention was to lead the Chairman into some rulmg which might be used against 
him afterwards. I will not try to disparage the compliment which Mr. Douglas 
pays to his own remarkable power of discernment, but I am indeed not justly 
entitled to the credit- which he ascnbes to me of fCrecasting that my colleagues 
were gentlemen of simplicity so limitless, or courage so reckless as that which 
they have proved themselves to possess. 

11. Now I come to the fourth charge : I have shown above that the concession 
to examine the Commissioner of Police was a partial and insufficient measure which 
could not do duty for the full and exhaustive enqmry which the importance of the 
subject required, and that even this lame and halting exception was not made in 
good faith. The inevitable experience followed, when the time for testing it arrived ; 
the apple, goodly to look at, was discovered rotten at the core. What is Mr. Campbell’s 
defence to this charge ? He gives it m the second and longest para, of his letter 
wherein he ascribes every possible virtue to Mr. Vincent, and every possible sin to 
Mr. Mehta, Let us, however, examine this formidable catalogue with a little more 
regard for logic, and a little more respect for facts, than Mr. Campbell cares to show 
in his Calvinistic fervour of “ holy anger and pious grief.” He first descants upon 
my gracelessness in not having perused the papers graciously supplied by Govern- 
ment, copies of every one of which I already possessed, and were besides published 
in Mr. Barrow’s admirable Municipal Record, as they had all passed between Govern- 
ment and the Corporation, culmmating in the latter’s letter of 2nd July 1892, drafted 
by myself. The only other paper was the Commissioner’s letter, which, we liave it 
on the testimony of Mr. Douglas, contained “ no new arguments, only the old one 
thrashed out,” or as Mr. Vincent is recorded in the minutes to have said, “ the same 
as Colonel Wilson’s.” So much for my ignorance. Then Mr. Campbell goes 
on : — “ Mr. Mehta proceeded to interrogate the Commissioner. To such of 
“ Mr. Mehta’s questions as were already fully answered the Commissioner referred 
“ Mr. ]\Iehta to passages in his report. To other enquiries regarding matters of 
“minute departmental detail and discipline the Commissioner declined to communicate 
“ fuller particulars than his report supplied. In the case of two general subjects — 
“police distribution and the control of street traffic, before the close of the meetings the 
“ Chairman arranged with the Commissioner of Police for the supply of details. At 
‘‘or before the next meeting the Commissioner of Police furnished the statements of 
“police distribution, and of street accidents which are appended to the Committee’s 
“renort.” Will it be believed that every one of the above sentences contains 
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stitements which are absolutely untrue, as can be proved by Mr Campbells own, 
minutes? Mr Campbell has deliberate!) muted up the busmess done at the two 
meetmgs, pretending to keep them separate. What took place at the first of them 
( that of 7th December) was this After the rulings were made as quoted above 
I proceeded to lucatmnc the Coranussioner The onl) new argument in his tetter, 
was one founded on the recent nots Any one who has paid attention to the subject 
must be aware, that the teal contention is how far the situation is modified by the 
expenema: afforded by those nots , hon far the increase sought wa« for crdinat) 
requirements , and how far for the prevention or suppression of riots An\ one who 
reads his letter will see that Mr \Tncent has uigmiousl) avoided, in a cloud of 
general assertion, a clear statement on this point. After asking him to stuc tlic cost, 
m) first questions were directed to elucidate the above poult I low did Mr \irwcnt 
answer those questions P Mr Campbell tnuraphanti) sa) s “ h) referring me back 
to passages m his report, i e , in point of fact, b) evasion. 1 eoiiIJ not gel liim 
to state clear!) how far he wanted the incievsc fnr one purpose and how far for the 
other Tlie next pomt, on whKh I wanted to examine hun, vsas as to the allcgatKin 
that the increase was required In consequence of the “ strength of ever) man in the 
“force bemg overtaxed to an extent mTother State department would tolerate ” 
(Commissioner’s letter ) The sole and on!) question 1 was destlnevf to ask on this 
point and the fate it met are rcvdrdcd m the mbiiiies — 

uQ —What IS the dut) that each policeman does ? 


“A.-Thc detans of the police are m mv hand I liaveghen suJi details as 
“are neccssar) in ra) report to Government I do not think it nacssarv to ,ivr 
• an) dclaHs in nddilion to those sliown m para. 18 of m) rtrwi 

“Mr Mehta states tliat in the spirit m whkh his queslKSis are naeivol and 
answered, it Is useless for him to put furtlier questions 


. -Die meetmg was then adjourned tdl Tbursda) the D.h IV-embe, “ 

1 ,.hep,.ngof.heC^ 

.l“.u arrangement q., j„.„huux, ord do xtml.l imr. 

-,n iW if mo ptTJTAl ur/- ^ |.Lr-xi«* ’tt 

"'t 
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Mr. Campbell’s statement of Avhat took place at the meeting of the 14th December . — 
“At or before the next meeting the Commissioner of Police furnished the statement 
“of police distribution and of street accidents, which arc appended to' the Committee’s 
“icport. The whole of the meeting passed in the Commissioner’s explaining to 
“Mr. Mehta and to other members of the Committee the details of these tables and 
“of other statements in his report. To no question that was asked did the 
“Commissioner fail to return a ready and complete answer. At the close of these 
“ explanations Mr. Mehta slated he had no furthci question to ask.” Again let us 
tuin fiom romance to fact. As wc were leaving at the close of the meeting of the 
7th December and waiting for our carnages, I had expressed my surpiise to 
IMr. Vincent that he should not see the relevancy of my question, and pointed out 
to him how absurd it was to regard it as an attempted interference with his administra- 
tive discretion and independence. In the week’s interval that passed before the 
next meeting, he seems to have realized that my question was not “ one of minute 
administrative detail,” or of administrative interference •, and at that meeting, he produced 
a tabular statement of police distribution, with remarks on the back as to the hours 
of duty, which he also detailed orally. In the minutes, Mr. Campbell puts it as if 
this statement was produced on Mr. Mehta repeating the question ‘ what is the 
duty of the police ? ’ That is not correct. Mr. Vincent produced it voluntarily of his 
own accord. When I congratulated him on his having thought better of his refusal, 
he told me that what he objected to was being treated as a witness to be cross- 
examined. I answered that it was the Chairman’s ruling which had placed him 
in that position. After this, there was no examination of Mr, Vincent at all ; and 
a conversation ensued, in which the members of the Committee took part, on my 
still attempting to show, by reference to the Corporation’s letter of 2nd July 1892, 
the necessity of a proper enquiry. I should like Mr. Campbell to produce the rough 
minutes of this meeting taken at the time 5 but even the fair minutes, afterwards 
compiled, show that there was no examination taken down, as it was taken down, 
question and answer, at the previous meeting. I pointed out the questions that 
required investigation : (1) The difference between Colonel Wilson’s account of the 
hours of duty given in para. 9 of the Corporation’s letter *, (2) the alleged unpopulanty 
of the service on account of over-work ^ (3) the employment of policemen on escort 
duty for the Government of India *, (4) the inequality of distribution in the different 
wards as shown m para. 10 of that letter*, (5) the employment of a mixed foice of 
native and European officers, and several other points. Will Mr. Campbell say that 
there was any other answer given to my plea for enquiry than that the Committee 
were not competent to institute it, or go behind the Commissioner’s facts ? Where aie 
then “ the ready and complete answers ” of the much-maligned poor Commissioner ? 
Where is it recorded that, “ at the close of these explanations, Mr. Mehta stated he 
had no further question to ask ? ” Not even in Mr. Campbell’s minutes *, and as a 
matter of fact, J did not say any such thing, as, indeed, there was no occasion or 
opportunity to do. And, lastly, what is to be said of Mn Campbell’s logic when, in 
groan after groan, he says that Mr. Mehta “ suggested no new source of information, 
“ put forward no fresh topic ol enquiry, took no exception to the accuracy of the 
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“spscial information furnished, and suggested no addition to its completeness.” 
■What I did 1 have shown abot c, as also what 1 was not aUon-ed to do. After the 
ruling that the Committee was not to make nn) enquiry mto facts, was it mj duty 
to obey It or not, however wrong? And if 1 had to obc} it, how was I to help in 
carrying out an enquiry which was not to be held P Can Mr Campbell understand 
the absindity of asking a person to leap or fly after tying heavy weights on 
his legs? 

12. As to the last charge of rushing the proceeding, I need only add to wh.it 

I have said abo\c,asto the calling the neat meeting the very next day after I lie 
14th Datcmber, that 'Mr injbhookandas painted out that it wras necessary togitc 
some more tunc to study the tabular statement, produced only that day by the 
Commissioner and copies of whiji had not been supplied to members, and the 
statement of street traffic whiuh was yr/ to be prepared, cten though the Commis- 
sioner undertook to supply it the next morning In spite of tins protest, the meeting 
was contened the nturt rlay, and on that tawy da\, llie Commissioners proposals wore 
earned by arxJamation. The report seas signed at a formal meeting IisU on tlie 
2Iat December, when murutes by Mr CampKlI and others (Mr Doughs hating 
sent one from Mahabicshwar) were appended to it in open concht c When 1 nskanl 
to see these mmutes which I had ctany right to do as fo-ming part of llic prtvccdmgs 
of the meeting, Mr Campbell aJtat Mr Mantn, refused on the groumi that they 
had not been “ read ' at the meeting nor “ circuhted ’ I Mr Cimpbeil say s ilut 
“the draft report was sent to Mr Mehta for his signature or for a record of dissent 
“Mr Mehta returned the report without citlter signing it or rreording any reasons 
“for dissenting from the Commiticc's recommendation. Again Mr Campbell 
suppresses the fa..ts. Under his usual o/uu he vnaMc to me on "2nJ IKwembcr 
1S93 that “I am directed to forward to you (or prrusal die a-irenpany mg rough 
“copy of the report of the Committee, and to inf nan \ou lliat the fair copy of the 
“report will he sent to you if you wish to sign it." It I' no- true that I relumed ilir 
rcivrt wiiliout signing it { the rough copy sent 1 1 m* is still wiih me Wliat 
Mr Campbdl conceals is this, that I at otkc sstcic assing f t copies of llie mm itrs 
of prOsCCdings and of the minutes appsiJrJ to the rrpsirt. Or die " th tlr Campbell 
—1 mean Mr ^bnt^-wro e ending only copies of mmutes of the rwelmps of isdi 
and 21st D-cember, and refusing ah others 1 again sere-c t n ny reasons why tlirr 
should he suppricJ to me to wliLli I rreenfJ III- f-ik-wia.. rcpli dated 4th JJsuiry 

I an, dutcicd Is forward to \oi dir re 'mpaasiag ei'p*’ o( IK itrs 
“of the first direc meetings and to sjtc llit as a>l the rss ites mad (; dc 
“oihcf members were neither read at dw meet, g rw CK-e'a -d to |Vr-.-m'ms 
“it IS rsrt reecssarv to seed I'lCra i so-i fv \ se- penn d 1 »-i at i i sirs; 
‘lirw to mfs-ri v>i that th refiiTt rf Ih C.-m.- -r las (xs-t « rrade sjb- 
■mi Ird to crrmerl ard Is r-q s dot sv-t wi ' Ic y *sl is i (s-wird 
■rr-r r-m.. e fe sub-rtsson I («--■« — sr- a* ci'ras p m ^ i. s-— s— ear 
lfi,s IS 11 - 01 .”- aal 1 lav a -treie p H r-v rre' ' I"-' • ' s ' a ,an I 
fvirv'v'aS-v-n , (srn U— ‘si w 1 tan '*( re -d r , p -mt r s .s-d 

II ,s, <il*-rtr-e-l. 
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lo. It only remains forme now, on my side, to plead guilty to some of the 
heavy charges of misbehaviour and dereliction of duty brought by Mr. Campbell 
against me. I admit that “ though" no further distant than Matheran ’’where I had 
gone under medical advice for a few days on account of indifferent health, I did not 
rush down, at a few hours’ notice, to attend the first meeting, called solely for the 
purpose of hearing Mr. Cotton eloquently and impressively read out his minute. I 
also admit that I arrived ten minutes late at the second meeting, having had to attend 
a meeting of the Corporation at three o’cloclc. I also plead guilty to not having 
played in the hands of people who had made up their minds, so as to give an air cf 
careful investigation, to proceedings which had in reality done everything to suppress 
all honest and necessary enquiry into facts. And, lastly, I plead guilty to the 
heaviest and most heinous charge of all, of treating Mr. Campbell “ Avith scant 
courtesy,” i. c., in Anglo- Indian phraseology, of not having bowed down with folded 
hands, crying Jo Hookim.’^ 

Yours, etc., 

PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 


Junaghad, April 12th, 1894. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

MR. ACWORTH’S SERVICES. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Corporation held on 4th April 1895, the Hon Mr' 
Plw ozeshah moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr H A, Acworth, the retiring Municipal 
Commrs'sioner He said — 

Mr. President, — I beg to move “ That this Corporation, m tendenng their hearty 
thanks to Mr. H, A. Acworth, desire, on the occasion of his proceeding to England 
on leave, to place on record their high appreciation of the many valuable and 
important services rendered by him to the city of Bombay, in his capacity as Munici- 
pal Commissioner during the past five years *, of the conspicuous abihty he has 
displayed in the discharge of the exacting duties of his high office, and of the 
zeal and untiring devotion he bias shown for the service of the Corporation.” Mr. 
President, although Mr. Acworth is proceeding home on two years’ furlough, he is 
not expected to return as Municipal Commissioner, and I do not think the Corporation 
would let him retire from that position without testifying to the zeal, abihty and very 
great success which had attended his career as Municipal Commissioner for the 
last five years. Those who are intimately acquainted with the Municipal consti- 
tution of this city, are aware that the Mumcipal Commissioner has. arduous and 

• Mr. Campbell referred to in the above controversy was Mr ( afterwards Sir ) James Macnabb 
Campbell, I, C, S , the author of the Bombay Gazetteer. He died in 1903. ' 
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vaned duties to- perform, in fact he is in a way a sort of constitutional mmistcr of 
the Corporation (Applause). Aucofding to the Mumcipal consututkm under 
which we work, the initiative of all business rests wth tlic Uwnmt«imoncr who 
15 invariably submitted to an ordeal of a severe cnbcism. No Cornmissioocr lia^ 
the slightest nght to complain should that searching md severe cnticism be applied 
to everything brought before the Corporation, because the healthy and efficient 
administration of the city depend upon such cnticism ( Applause ) AC the same time 
we should not be chary m recognising the labours ol a Commissioner wlw'c work nc 
are ever rcad> to discuss and pass judgment on Members might place thcm^lvrs 
in the positron of tlic Commissioner and imagine how they would feel if a ^hemr 
submitted by them after a careful and mature consideration were pronounced b> 
members without any sdrd or weighty arguments to he defective in one respect or 
another Nobody could deny that it would naturallv cause an amount ofvMxrv 
and imtation 1 am sure that even those members who have been unspinng tn 
their criticisms, on an occasion like tlic present, will bcrtadi ind w'lllmg to pKc 
on record the valuable services of the Commissiooer, wlio lias performed tlic vined 
duties of an engineer, a sanitarj officer and a financier to our entire vaii^factKHi 
(Applause) There was «ckiom a Commissioner wlx> was more ^ cOinplishcd niHl of 
a more versatile character than Mr Aevrorth (Applause) His dear gnfp of iIk. 
several questions that liad been treated by him was to saj tin List, odmirabk: 
and wonderful I will not rev icw Mr /Veworth s admmisiMiion ol tlic aflfur* of tiw 
Clt), which has so much expanded and advanced during the hw year', b,it all 
1 wiih to say is ilut the zeal, the abiM) u»d the Iwsicstv W purfV'w wliw li lie 
brought to bear on the Municipal govcnimcnt of Ik^nbav cnight to lx. a. Immlcdtjcil 
and placed on rtcOfd as an expression of the apprcciAtioo I'f the w iv* in wlikh li\ 
has so satisfactonlj discharged the responsible and hcaV) dutKS ait klicd to In'' fVHi 
( Loud applause ). 


ItlGtl COURTS LN mOIV- 

SlU LIIAKI li> Tf KM Oh Ol I iCI. 

A F^bltc Mceun^of lhetnhabtfant,*f ‘ \frti thl 
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manner m teStch Str Cf-atUi iergen/ t /n bar^e / re / ,FeJ //// 
Jud-eand Chuf Juth c of the Ih h Cvmrtaf [ r /V va,/ 
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buted more to the consolidation of British rule in this country than the establish- 
ment of High Courts. (Cheers). In these days, however, a great deal of impatience 
*is exhibited by a certain class of what we call strong-minded officials at the 
powers and jurisdiction of these courts 5 and only the other day it found the 
culminating expression 111 the Viceroy’s Council, when, on the debate on the Police 
Bill, my ' honorable friend, Sir James Westland said in bis humourous mannei 
that in making an enquiry, one policeman on the spot was worth any day two 
Judges of the High Court. There is, no doubt, a certain amount of superficial 
plausibility in the remark, but the fallacy of the observation lies in this that 
the policeman on the spot giv’^es very scant guarantee of honesty, impartiality, 
disinterestedness, freedom from bias and prejudice, trained capacity for observa- 
tion and above all, of a knowledge of the judicial method, all of which go to 
constitute the qualifications of a Judge of a High Court. (Cheers.) The High Courts, 
thus constituted, have been more potent factors in the promotion of loyalty and 
contentment aniong the masses of the people than is generally or fully imagined 
(“Hear, hear”.) And the Bombay High Court has been singularly fortunate in being 
able to show a roll of Judges and Chief Justices who have been distinguished 
for great and unusual culture, capacity and learning. In this illustrious roll, 
none has more worthily sustained the great traditions of the high and responsi- 
ble position of Judge and Chief Justice as Sir Charles Sargent has done for the 
last thirty years. I will not enter into details as my friend Mr. Badruddin Tyabjec 
has dealt with them, but I have been more than once struck and surprised by 
finding people 111 the remotest corners of the Presidency, giving expression, in the 
most enthusiastic terms, *0 the esteem, confidence and admiration with which 
Sir Charles Sargent was regarded for his learning as well as for his singular freedom 
from bias and prejudices of every sort. (Applause.) Personally speaking, I do not 
know any greater intellectual treat than to sit at the Court presided over by 
Sir Charles Sargent, and to watch his severely clear and logical methods of argument 
and reasoning, interspersed with shrewd but by no means unkindly observations 
on life and conduct. In meeting to-day, we are giving expression to the un- 
animous feeling of all classes and communities, to do honour to one -whom we 
have all learned to regard with the greatest esteem, confidence and admiration 
verging on veneration. (Loud applause.) I now propose “ That a Committee be 
appointed to raise a fund for the purpose of establishing a memorial of the esteem 
and admiration in which Sir Charles Sargent is held by all classes and com- 
munities in this Presidency.” (Loud and continued applause.) 


THE MEHTAS OF BOMBAY. 

On 21sl JllitxJi Jf^96, Ah, J. M Mcltia dcliz'ejcd a lecUUt on Pm enclogy and ihe 
Irnpo! iaiue o{ tis '^iudy Tin Hon Ph Plui ozeshah Pleh/a <<.’//(/ pi abided, in tniroduang 
Hu Icdiim loins heams, spoke m folloio^ 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I think 1 might say tliat iL was "With considerable reluc- 
ance that I consented to take the Chair at this gathering, because I thought it would 
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be considered an audacity on my part ■were I to preside at a lecture with the subject 
of which I have not the slightest acquaintance. I will say hoimer, that I was 
tempted to consent because the lecturer bdonged to a someivhat numerous tribe of 
people called “Mehtas” to which I also belong In this country, whether it te in 
the field of sports or m the political arena, the Mehtas pla) an important part in nil 
spheres of life, among Parsis ns well ns Hindus, and arc cspeciall} engaged in mental 
pursuits * ( Cheers ) Mr J M Mehta is going, this evcmng, to delifcr a lecture cn 
a mental subject and it is perhaps fitting that a Mehta should preside at a meeting 
and encourage the undertaking of his namesake — a consideration which has brought 
me here this evening 1 bclic\*c, gentlemen, that jou arc aiwious to hear the ps)*cho- 
logical discourse which 1 hofic will provx of absorbing interest to jou and 1 therefore 
call upon the learned lecturer to begm his address 


INDIAN MEDICAL REFORM 

PUBUC MEETINGS IN BOMBAN 

A Puhltt AUtitng tptii Cfrrmtj hr tht Bcnbeg PrindiKty An'iialt x cx ISt^ Afrit 
JS96 for Iht pkrfctt cf eemltdfririff tit qurttien ef tie frpfeitii erf erotic rf tit CiTit /Jraxitk 
ef tit Iiritian Afedicat Srr~iet fr^rx Ike Afitetere 

The lion Mr Pheroieshah who presided, said tliat tlic Association had thought 
It desirable to call die meeting bcMusc the subject wxs one whi^h affected the vital 
interests of the pubfic at large and the Interests of incdic.il researchi medical cduea 
tion, medical relief, and of sanitation generall) throughout the whole of the counlr) 
The) were well aware how their medical colleges were manned One would imagine 
that the principal Colleges of the counuy had specialists cmplojed to Instniot 
students mall the special branches of the ncdKil science, but instead of such 
specialists they found that the colleges were manned hj professors who srere sent 
there because they could be at times spared from army requirements They were 
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not specialists ' m any sense but they were said to be capable o£ performing any 
wonderful feat which they might be asked to perform. ( Laughter ). At one time 
one of those professors, who was deemed qualified to teach anatomy, was' considered 
fit another moment to occupy the chair for chemistry or physiology, or in fact every 
possible branch of medical science, and that was the system under which their medi- 
cal education was carried on. 

It was a monstrous anomaly that members of the subordinate Civil Service 
occupying the position of Assistant Surgeons in the Presidency, who were considered 
the best products of their highest medical education, should begin with a salary of 
Rs. 100 rising to an unprecedented amount of Rs. 200 a month ' ( Laughter and 
applause ). It was true that they were entitled to pension after a certain number of 
years, but it was invariably found that very little of life remained to enable them to 
enjoy their pension. ( Laughter ). The system at present in vogue was simply a 
scandal and he hoped that at no distant date they would be able by dint of constant 
agitation to remove that scandal. ( Loud applause ). 

» 

On 9th December 1896, the Hon M) Pherozeshah again presided at the Meeting convened 
to welcome Dr K N Bahadtujee M. D (Land) on his return to Bombay after his, campaign 
111 England, as legaids the Indian Medical Refoim In explaining the object of the Meeting, 
the Hon Mi Phei ozeshah said — 

Gentlemen, — In opening the proceedings of this Public Meeting, I might scarcely 
remind you that in April last we have had a similar gathering at the Novelty Theatre at 
which we authorised our friend Dr. Bahadui^ee— ( Cheers )— to represent us in 
England on the question of the Medical Reform in India — a subject which he has 
made his own and of which he is considered a great authority. I do not mean to 
anticipate, gentlemen, what you will hear from Dr. Bahadurjee’s own lips as to how 
he has fulfilled the mission that was entrusted to him. I will let Dr. Bahadurjee 
speak for himself and let you form your own judgment after you have heard him. 
As for me, I am convinced— I am firmly and positively convinced— that Dr. Bahadur- 
jee has acquitted himself of the mission in the ablest and in the most admirable 
manner. ( Cheers ). And as for that we are not entirely dependent upon his own 
account but we have our independent source of information and it has come to us 
from other quarters also — the way in which he represented this Presidency in 
England on the question to which he has devoted himself in a manner which has 
commanded universal respect and admiration. Wc have amongst us to-day one 
gentleman who had occupied the honourable position of being a member of that 
great Assembly*— ( Applause )— before whom Dr. Bahadurjee gave his evidence and 
I am sure that we would hear from Mr. Caine’s H own lips about the good effect wdiich 
Dr. Bahadurjee’s mission had produced. Gentlemen, I am not going to detain you 
any longer but I cannot resist the temptation of sajing one word in regard to the 
lesson which Dr. Bahadurjee’s unselfish enterprise, pcrscvcrcncc and ability have 

' The Rov-»l Commission on Im mn IXpentliiurc 

• W. S. Came, M. P., the oc’.l-kncun aueccalt of aa\"tnccd tcmpc^inec {1P42-1S03) 


taught us all a lesson worthj to be borne in mind by ah iivho aspire to do some 
abiding good to the land of their birtli Well might the} take Ur Hahaduijcc as a 
pattern of ^vhat a public-spintcd }Oung man should 1^ who vouH interest Jiimscif 
m the welfare and prospent} of the country (Cheers) We must remember dial 
Ur Bahaduryce is a }oung and an ideal man He is one of the ablest practitioiicTN 
ol the city Moremer, he holds wide practice m the wliole of thus I’residctK} iml be 
It sard to his great credit tliat lie lias devoted liimM.lf to this publit qucstMi of grtu 
importance at the sacrifice of a most Iucrati\*c cxcrcis. cf Ins pn.lcssioit llis hnc 
for hts fellow citizens lias indeed got the better of Ins love lor making inoiic}— a 
dispositiou which is rarely found now n da}s in tlic pubih. life of this eouiUr) In 
dealing with public questions he has alua}S the k*nack of maknng himself m-istcr of 
tlic subject to which he devotes iIk greatest possible 'itteiuiotu Having done h’ Ih. 
touches the question wntli abiltt) and moderation on an} platform wlik.Ii pasents 
Iilm occasion to do so We find him on the Congress platform and ciscirhcrc agila 
ting the puhlk. opinion on questions m wIikIi he Interests liimM-lf In liic present 
case as It was found important and noccs'cir) lo shift the v'cne of Kittle IkIJ from 
Itnlla to England, out comes I> Kaliaduijce, throws up Ins lutrativc pra»lKC, pro- 
t ceds to England and devotes Iiim<<lf to an arduous rrnssioo m ilw most ndnilrt 
hie and efficient manner Lin patnoiutm go lurtlicr tlinn this ? N on will therefore, 
gentlemen, agree wnih me iliat^thc pubU mission of Dr IkdiaJurjCv luving 
been carrktl out vigorcnisl) and su cs fullv, we must show our lunioiif 
and respect to him and tnir liighcst cstmuticn if his puMn md v Uuabte 
scmccs. With that object ilic present Meeting is convened Wlion >ou havi 
licard the account from Ur Haliaduijec htms<lf 1 am sure iKvl \ 'u wHl piss 
with acclamation the vote of tlic greatest appre uttoii, wIik Ii he so highli deserve* 
of the senves lie lias raidcrcd so ungnnJgingl) and with v* nm h self so. e 
m the cause of the welfare, prospent) ami Uic aJv ui^emcnt of his unrilr> 
(Loud and prolonged cheers ) 
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in'jtitution'?, namcl) , the HoniKiv Unl\er‘;lt^-* (A laughter) — tlic Government having 
withdrawn their grant winch was .is old as the University itself. But I hope that 
the majority of the 1 cllows will not consider this as a meeting of condolence, but 
\\ould look at tins meeting as doctors in consultation over a patient, who is tu cxirernn 
but who IS ccrlainl) not nintc dead .is 3 ct. (“ Hear, hear ” and laughter.) Taking 
this \ lew ol the matter 1 think lam iusuficd in asking the .Senate to .adopt m}’’ 
proposal which is-- 

“ That as recommendevi the .S\ ndicatc. a representation be made to 
Goxernmenl urging them to reconsider their decision to withdraw the 
irni\ersi()’s annual gr.int,” 

As reg.ards the letter of (io\ernment, 1 might say that it so happened that 
1 came across a cop\ of the '^ \\ estminstcr Ga7Cltc of a recent date, in which there 
is a cartoon dcscnpiKo of the altitude of the present Government uith legard to the 
question of the cost of the Indian Contingent to SuaUim, and that c.irloon is described 
in letters as “ An Act of Mcl.inchol) Meanness.’*^ If it were permissible to 
members of the Senate to dismiss from their minds the respect and the reverence 
which they certainly owe to the Go\crnmcnt of this Presidency, 1 might be tempted 
to «ay something analogous to that description. But, gentlemen, I am one of those 
who IS given to pay great respect to constituted authorities and it is .accordingl} 
utterly impossible for me to hold an) such comp.irison remembering the fact that 
the head of the Gov'ernment is the Chanceflor and that the Senior Member I of 
Council was at one tune the Vice-Chancellor of tins University. Remembering these 
things 1 will for the present content ni) self by calling this act of Government as an 
act of untimely and impolitic parsimony. In using tins expression and describing 
It m the manner I have done, I think I am justified by a reference to what has been 
laid down in the letter of Government itself, and I do not propose on this occasion 
to go any further than take the letter itself and point out to the Senate the inconclu- 
sive and illogical character of the arguments which have been advanced in it. I 
venture to say that if tins letter had emanated from a private body, there could ha\ c 
been no difficulty m our describing it as somewhat confused m statement, mislead- 
ing in argument and somewhat irrelevant in many of the subjects referred to in it. 
As for the third paragraph of the letter, if you go back to the time when the Univer- 
sity was established, you will find that the policy of the Government then was the 
exact contrary to what they now enunciate. I contend that when the Unix ei sitx’ 
was first established, care was taken to make it a State institution and not the 
department of Go\'’ernment, and to give effect to that view the Chancellor of the 

This description reminds one of the memorable words of the late Mr Henry Fawcett, “ Member 
for India” in the House of Commons, who, in 1867, characterised the conduct of the India Office as the 
“ masterpiece of meanness” for baaing charged the .cost of a Ball, given in London in honour of the Sultan 
of Turkej , on the Indian Exchequer ' 

t H M Birdwood, I CS, C S I 
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Um\ eraily was he who happened th be the head of the Got emment of the Prctidciv,) 
That view of the matter prcvaDed j-car after year, and it is to K. regretted that we 
hate not at present one of those ■Wcc-Chanccitors like the late Sir rUcaander Grant, 
who aiwaj's stood up and supported the best interests of the Unit ersity on an 
occasion of this character 

[ T7it Hotu Mr Pheroztxhah thtn rtferrtd ii ether fcrtiem ej the letter and tn 
se he allyded te the rtmarhs node by the Eduetdten Commitston aad the Ftearce Gtnattter 
and also to the Correspondence sehsch had tahen place betsreen the Syndicate and the Geverjf 
ment on the sntycct of the proposed redmettoMS of the grant. • Ccnhnmng Mr Phere-eshah 
said — 

I contend that Got crnment m a manner compel tlie Unitersit), bj way of 
recouping Its funds, to taise the fees let led on students who present themselt*cs for 
the Matriculation Examination, though the number of students who go in for this 
examination in Bombay is comparatitely smaller than those in CaLulta and Madras 
Tbc fees in Madras hat e been enhanced as the number of students had increi'cd to 
5,000 and more t but the Lrmersit) of OdwUtta has not, as has been stated b) Govern- 
ment, increased its fees, but the} arc the simc as before rVgain, when Government 
refer to the work, done hj the Universit) as “ admirable and successful, ” I am 
inclined to bchevc tliat Ihcj mean to be rather sarrasli, and ironv^aj, beuiuse when 
professors of colleges and ofTiccrs of Govemment themsiltars luta: often protlaimed 
tlut tlic class of graduates turned out from the i arious colleges were fir from being 
satisfictor), the Government now atcr lliat the work done bi the I'niicrsiij Is of an 
excccduiglj satisfactory nature. Gentlemen, there appears to be a lom of sarcasm 
running In that paragrapli. I would ha\c attv lied great \aluc to the apparently 
complimcntarj atatement, if such a compliment had been paid at a tunc wlien the 
question of finaivcs was not before us WTtli rcfereix c to the siatcmmt appearing 
m the letter that ‘■the accounts for the jear IS?4 95 sliow that die receipts etetrd 
the disbursement b) more than Ui rCkOnfS’ —no doubt there was a surplus of aiwut 
Us 50,912 Last Ja^ar, mcludmg the Goiemment grant if bs eova I ut is it, task 
sunUient fes- the numerous reforms wheli it is high linv llw I niirrs.iy stsmU tale In 
lianJ for Its legitinvatc groirth and deixlspnvnt ? Ut nr point out that tK [nt arO 
foremost reform tint niai be Introduced I with rr;-ard t > tin a. ('nanaJili'n oflh- 
ea-cr trv reasmg number of students fx the \btn utairaa I ximnaiksi. srNi arr esarrvn. 
cd in nordngr idiKhliave sinh Ihmsy roofs pros .ial ibat th burrmg ra;s *4 tV 
mdalaj sun peered tlirougli tliem and Imu cd die Iwa t'l of do nursens.i s lakrn. 
srlio luie to sit forlwuri logetlirr urd w a toMava^ stru lure.b- h arna'UffxiM 
httk rroieetxo to them. (- Ilea., («r “) The resatabo gat. M a iVr-.i. 

Mr Jusike ItanaJe at a rrrert rsoeliof of llw Vraie wmi ' reestjrri'wfiJ- 
cltK.cvam-aatlonstwi.'earrar a-nldjts. U rei-e-it "’r r r o-iersrre.''isrr 
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the several examiners "being required to be paid their fees. As the work. of the 
Registrar’s office has of late greatly increased, and as the six-monthly examinations 
will entail a further burden on the staff, the Senate will soon have to consider the 
necessity of employing a full-time Registrar,— (“Hear, hear”)— and we must therefore 
be prepared to pay a higher remuneration than at present for that office. Again, the 
number of examiners appointed' at present is not sufficient to cope with the increasing 
number of candidates, and if we wish that the examiners should do their work con- 
scientiously and not in a perfunctory and mechanical manner, which they are, no 
doubt, obliged to do under the present circumstances, we must be prepared for addi- 
tional expenses in that direction. There is again another reform which might be made, 
and it is that of appointing a supervising board of examiners, or chief examiners, who 
iiiust be men of high culture and position and must be paid according to the-work 
they are expect^ to perform. The University Library also, as it is, is quite useless 
and in order to make it more useful and attractive, we must spend some money over 
it. For these reasons the Senate should go up to Government and point out to them 
that taking into consideration the various circumstances which would entail a far 
larger expenditure than what is incurred at present, it is utterly premature and 
untimely to withdraw the small contnbution made by them. 

Some bf the members of the Senate may ask, — Where is the necessity of 
appealing to Government now that they have already issued their Resolution ? My 
reply to that question is that the English education I have received has taught me 
that the success of an Enghshman lies in the fact that he never knows when he is 
defeated. (“ Hear, hear.”) Let the Senate never know when they are defeated. I know 
it is a very difficult thing to move Government ; particularly when matters of finance 
are concerned, I qmte admit that they are a stone-wall — (A laugh) — , but that is no 
reason why we should not endeavour to prevail upon them to reconsider their Resolu- 
tion. Whether the Senate is successful or unsuccessful it does not matter much, but 
I will impress upon the mind of the members that it is their bounden duty as 
guardians and trustees of the best interests of the University, to point out to Govern- 
ment that they are following a wrong policy and proceeding upon wrong premises and 
false inferences, and that they seem not to have taken mto consideration the several 
circumstances affecting the financial interests of the University, and finally that they 
do not care to consult this body, which is appointed by themselves, before they passed 
such a Resolution. (Applause.) . 

The Hon. Mr. Justice M G, Ranade seconded Mr. Pherozeshah’ s Motion, Dr Pollen 
and Dr. Petei son having thereafter addressed the Senate — 

Mr. Pherozeshah in reply said that Dr. Pollen was opposed to their approaching 
Government for what he called a beggarly ” amount of Rs. 5,000, but what could 
then be said of a Government who, notwithstanding that according to their latest 
budget statement, ,they had a balance of 40 lakhs of rupees at their disposal, had yet 
decided to withdraw that amount 1 It suggested an analogy to the tJescription of the 
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cartoon alluded to by him, ^ut he would not indulge in lu^-h language tow-ird< the 
Go\emment for whom he entertained suJi high rc«pLwt I le agreed mill IV PolUn 
that pnmary education should be supported, but uliat he v-onKnded wis that 
Go\xmment should not rob Peter to paj Paul 

TIte fifcliOH uvs IktH /ir/ Ip the 'Pie anJ torriel nei epn 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


RiCdiTs or BRITISH tnr/iAMiip 


M A CMand^t Djt at fjttr tt 4 n / iJJ ea i ^ the 

Ditabililiii of Her Majaty t Itidtan ^ubjetti tn -Mu a ou t Ih Srftrrshr ts // 

//oh Mr Pheto^Oia/i \/tkta /ettJrt ->•# iiilrslti mx, th to thrHn.f^Kx 

spoke as foUenr 


Ladrts ami Gcnilemeri,— Vcr> few wt»nl^ aa ne^tssan m ininxliumg Iimou 
llie learned le».turcf wlw has ho vkilfull) tifcm up Uh. t c»f ihe annvTs i>f hjju 
Smith AfnvJ- Flic pre^t meetmi, is ^.cmvemsl hv i)h piirpcKc of 
S)mpath) ami revonlmg a protest npatn>t the dnwha. k^, IinaJslnps nr^l tlmiNliltfs 
whk.h our fellon subje^ii are sulTcnn;* m ihehoJof the tlikT-*. Tlk^t dt^V tilths 
Will be dessJibed to >CK» b> m) >oung IrmJ Mr CkinJln wlw' m 'so m>bl) vlovotm^ 
tan^ arrd hbffurt beh^}f€f th^ of thf* MsJ to that {xjet of fAc 

world, With great skill, pluck abilit) and pcrse\craa c Hut I vanilJ liVr lorruuiv) j,>ii 
of one cir umstance and it is this W c are tolJ on all po nbV iv 4*11 >ns « ' civrrr 
fnH> bear (he burdens uisl upon us and not to j,nnnb at tltrm. \\r arc I ?1 t» 
cpt, without an) protest the impositi hi of the ch i duno “wih lurr t.^K'd 
to restore (lie Cnam tal equihhnum of (Itr roxintr\ ” r »r rt cn ro >iv j n hJ a | 

thelicavv burden i^f proNidin^ llic caI'I of nuhtar) 'oim^ ut n fir I \pt wiih (i 

this cOunlr) lias rwthtnK do. r art* loM u* put up witli arxi It at aII ihr^ 41.'' 
wc, fofbooih arccnjo)ing tin- brninnf — ht>^t) jivl n lin>f (t/i iih ct[, 

Miip-and alM» lx: au^e wc UumU bear i«r yvrti.TM'f tlw vir xr and l-rjruj 
re^ronnd'ilttrcioflhcHriti>h I Hm k*- H*^’*^'* rr^p-f mI .luv 4-^ >v 

^.oiogclhcr h Kilimfxcourdun I m I a Ita I irt- n fix- c j.-m U » ' 
llwxrpfiufTKcs w huh rightH b r.Ar W. r *4, 

\\ Itfitier wi* T It m'' m ftUitijJ I W M ' ^ 1 il ii i n>rv , t 

win vtc -^I k'uU rv>i pi! IxlltO f l< t a-J J t a 1 H t r n t • t V » « 

mmt of iKv^r.Ju, and ilvwc I Wrn- htrtVjnbn^ k ^ -rt ■* ^ 

A-f iIjT Hntn'i I np fe ) 


1 tw rat U-VVI Ml tdu.nr 1 1 ' d ’ ifiVt'* ■" i^ItiTi 
m ^ fn.* T I'Ofh *v j » 'Jft 
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CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


The IS ihc Address from the Municipal Corporation of Bombay 

foricarded to Her Majesty Queen Viefot 1 1 on her Diamond Jubilee in June i8gy» 
It 'tisas drafted by the Hnn'ble Mr, Pheroeeshah Mehta and is placed here 
amongst hts speeches and xonttngs as a specimen of Ins penmanship, 

HER IMPERIAL MAJESTY \'ICTORIA, 

Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Empress of India, 


M\.y it Pli'vsf Your Imphrim Majfsty, 

We, the President and Members of tlic Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay, beg respectfully, on behalf of its citizens to lay at the foot of the Throne our 
earnest, sincere, and reverent congratulations on the consummation of sixty yeans 
of Your Majesty’s glorious and beneficent reign. It has pleased Providence to 
afflict this City for several months past with the horrors and ravages of a severe 
epidemic of plague and with the dire consequences of a widespread famine m several 
parts of the Presidency. Heax^ as our hearts have been from the sacrifices and 
bereavements thus indicted upon this stnkcn City, still we cannot allow this great 
occasion to pass witliout giving expression to our devout appreciation of the 
measureless beneficence of sixty years of the reign of a revered Sovereign whose 
womanly and motherly heart has always deeply and truly grieved for the sorrows of 
her subjects and participated m the anguish of their afflictions. We deeply and 
gratefully recognize that, were it not for the great and glorious achievements of a 
reign which has sought glory in the triumphs of peace, progress, and enlightenment 
more than in anything else, the evils that have wrought such havoc in this country 
in the present year would have been more widespread and dire than they ever have 
been. The glories and triumphs of Your Majesty’s unprecedentedly long reign will 
be sung with heartfelt joy by Your Majesty’s subjects spread over every quarter of 
the globe. But, though we may not participate m the outward rejoicing — owing 
to the afflictions which have brought death to so many homes — no portion of 
Your Majesty’s subjects join more heartily or more earnestly than ourselves in praying 
that Heaven may continue to shower its choicest blessings on our beloved and 
revered Sovereign, than whom a greater and nobler has never reigned in the hearts 
and affections of her subjects of all races and creeds. 


President, 

Municipal Secretary. 


Bombay^ 26th April iSg'p, 


/ 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 
VOTE or THANKS TO SIR GEORGF COTTON 

At the Meettns »/ the Bombay Carparatwn held on 4th A/^t /9IS the Hit 
Mr Pheroeeishah in mining a leteoi Thanhs lo the rtlinni; President Sir Cenrge CAtm 
tpoJte as follows 

Mr President, — There i3 another task which must be performed before wc 
proceed with our usual business, and it is to tender our most cordial thanks to the 
retiring President for the great abllit) and zeal mth wliK^h he luas presided o%er us 
during the last >'car (Applause.) 1 Ic came to ns as Mr George Cotton and Icaxts iw 
aa Sir George Cotton (Applause.) 1 do not think that iliere is an\ geniUman m 
Bombaj wliose cle\ation to knlghihocxj Itad been so eordiall) apjvoved and 
appreciated as tliat of Sir George Cotton. 1 need not tell tlie Corporation how welt he 
governed us during the time he presided ov*er us Hu was alwa)S50 '*mlling ilui 
we scarce!) knew he would bt so firm and lie utu agam alwai s so gcnci! that ne 
never knew he would be so arbitrar) (Laughter and applause ) Tliat is how public 
bodies like the Corporation arc to be ruled and noboj) knows belter than Sir (icorge 
how to manage and prestJe over them in tlic best rtvinncr possible. 

1 hav c anotlicr observ aiion to mak*c and u is Uiat Sir George Cotton lias slwvwn 
us that he is made of the stulT, whUi, to m> mind is the sCiiiT, of whiwh oU cfTkial 
and non-ofU-ial Furopcan ciluens of Bomba) were composed We have of late often 
heard— in fact it has become the CashJon— that the cliief furopcan eitircns of this town 
do not care to join die Corporuion,hccause*,beingvcrybu^\ men, thev arc not livluw! 
to become membem of a bodv where there Is so mu h talking Tins rni>. ism his Km 
falsi&cd b) nobody so wxll as b) Sr George Litton, wliols one of the buucst men in 
the cit) 1 Ic w rks from sbe o ».l 0 wk In the mornin,^ until a late hour In the night aM 
)Ct he 6nds time to serve on the Corporation witli real arvJ asSrJuity and with prat 
enthusiasm and publi.. spnl ( \rplausc ) It Is men ir^e S» Ircon-CthM we want in 
Bomba) I hoj'' that the supT*) that »r wmiM 

have manv more su^.!! 1 uropeans io take an s. tive, Htengentavl ptif 
(merest ,n the aflfjin. of tlieWti (‘^Hrar hear" arj applau^ ) 

U iih these lemaiks IKg I m^nc ilut iK 1*^1 IhnksfftK r,, 

be given to Gfor^TCoit^ the rct^m^ IVcsJ-nt for tK aN tr, a* I 

CrmncsiarvIcouriCM with wlu h he Jivh»f,‘eJ t!*r ilal,e, .f Iu> r J rv- 

ihepaitjear (KmJ apfiau^e > 

77/ / i iy * J v. / 


(la* # ^ V* *w < I 

U ''sh- t ilJi I 1l 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

TRIBUTE TO THE SERVICES OF THE LATE Dr. BAHADUR][ 
A Meeting of the Bombay Coipoiaiion laas held on 16th August 1898, when 


:e. 

the Hon, 
Baha,- 


M) Pheioceshah, tn moving a Resolution of Condolence on the death of Di K, of the 
duijte, M D, ( Land and placing on record the Corporation’s sense of appreciatt\ 
valuable services rendered by him to the City of Bombay, spoke as follows. if 


It is 


my 


was 
31, since 
‘jeebhoy, 


I 

Mr. President, — Before we proceed with our business this afternoon, R 

[]60^— 9.H 

melancholy duty to bring to your notice the sad death of Dr. Bahadui^^^^^ 

occurrence in connection with which every member present, I believe, will ap‘. 

an adjournment of this Meeting as a mark of respect to the deceased gentlema[, 

- Since 

with a feeling of profound sorrow that I note the very unfortunate fact that evL j 
1 was in England, Death, alas ', has been very busy amongst our ranks. Firs;’ 
shocked to hear of the demise of m}'’ respected co-worker Mr. Abdulla Dharam 
which we have lost our valuable friend and eminent citizen Sir Jamsetjee JeL_Q£' 
and now we have to deplore the untimely death — the inexpressibly sad deatL^^^ 
member who had been with us for several years past, a most esteemed, lespeo 
zealous colleague both in this body and in the Standing Committee. It „ 
exaggeration to say that the whole city of Bombay, including the Corporatio 
shocked by this gloomy piece of intelligence and, to my mind, it is i-^nutterably^g^jQ^g 
realise that we would no more hear of his bright, independent and at times clause ) 
advocacy of ever)’’thing that was for the benefit and welfare of the city, (Ap 

bg and 

iMr President, Dr. Bahaduijee’s was a career exceedingly promisiij^ 
brilliant. He was one of the most noble exponents of one of the most nobL_ ^ 

r j 

fessions, namely, the medical profession. On the active, industnous and untin 
taken by Dr. Bahadurjee m the many events relating to the city, it is needless 
to discourse or dilate at length •, but I trust that the Corporation will allow me-Qj.^j^ 
a word of cordial appreciation of the professional skill and ability which he put ^a-ue in 
noble efforts indeed ' — during the grievous and calamitous visitation of the 
Bombay. As a medical man, he came out with certificates of accomplishments 
and attainments not usually possessed — he came out with the highest certificT ~ , 
some of the best scientific men of England and the Continent — and these he ii| 
ately and ungrudgingly devoted to the good of the city with all the best mean^ 
disposal. He put forward all his efforts for the amelioration of suffering huiL 
and for relieving, as far as in him lay, the prevalent distress, at a time whe^ 
plague-stncken city required that all its citizens should exert their utmost fo' 
purpose. He set the splendid example of bnnging properly qualified medical 
tance within reach of indigent patients by starting the Parsi Fever Hospital to ^ 
he so unsparingly paid his undivided attention. Everybody on this boar. 


V that 
assis- 
Iwhich 


* He was the first natne of Western India to obtain the highly cot eted degree of M 
I ondon Universitt {18G0-189S), 


of the 
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fcmembcr that It was at one time considered of the highest importaiKc that an) ont 
should lead the way to show what might be done for the purpose ofmnigatinfr the 
dire calamity whdeh had o\’crtal{cn the cit> By starting that ho^tal Dr Hahaduijcc 
did a thing which was for the benefit— Incalculable benefit— of all the communiue^ lhai 
resided m Bombay He led the way b) founding the hospital to whi^h he detoted bis 
untinng energies with a nobleness which was bc) end all praise. I kixnv that he 
worked in the hospital night and day and at the expensL of an immense pnv'atc iractiec 
and his dc\*otion to his duties cannot, inrcalit), be too highl) prai^ or admired 
The excellent example which be set to other medical men m this way, was agam 
be)ond commendation. Perhaps ft ma) be remarked that I am exaggerating the 
services rendered b) Dr Bahaduijcc \ but 1 beg it to be understood b) the Corpora- 
tion, that I speak after earnest deliberation and from deep con\ iwlien of the In 

which this noble spinted man earned out that self sacnficing work c\crsin-c the 
outbreak of plague in IS9G In saving nil lime sat J, 1 bclivic, \Ir lYcstJenl, that 1 
have gi\‘cn some expression to the feelings I ha\*c been actuated mth in bringing tlie 
Proposition before the Corporation and t hope the members u ili join sntli nx m dcplor 
Ing the sad termination of a brilliant career, prematunHv cm off in prime of life, of 
colleague whom nt Sincere)) loicd. respected and admired I uonfd iJmil to thiKi 
who would sa) tlmt 1 have spoken the lanpiagc of cxaggcraiiort that tlw lati 
Dr liahadurjcc had Ills faults, Tliat nvi\ be, and uIkj has no faults? Bm !h< 
failings, if then, vrerc, wen. of su Ji acliafa.^tCT that msicid of iKinulmp from h{‘ 
merits, thc> filled his opponents with honour, esteem and ^e^IVct for ilte sturd) 
Independence whxh those faults exhibited, for tlie nnwsvcnng support lie accorded 
to the opinions he had once formed, opimons whxh lie beWvvJ to be just anJ rif h! 
and for the ndvarxing of the conw-tions he had fcsrksslj ai>J vonsHmticusU anwtd 
at It is to honour the memor) of suJi a high-minded inJa idual tliai 1 Vrulurr to pul 
the Resolution for tlic adoption of Uic Corjvtatl'm nrJ I hsvc no doubt it will men 
witli ) our unanimous occeptarwe. (Appbusv.) 


\\CLC0Mn TO MR \- M nOSF 


DISTRLSS IN IND(A-Mi HII RO/J-StlAIt-^ OlTIMtsM 

XJndtr t\t C'a\px<cs ef (ht Z7m?ai ; *r u /W* »e ^ttri 

rn^roi heUtn trx jrd .ye//rmVr /*A / r f < (* 

Mr A If liott cf CM u! hMijMtt t\tn rt nrftJjr::n rir/ftir 

Mr eshsh, ^rttuUJ.tn irt/n f. /1‘ fU tf >t 

ar /d/r^r 


«K-nlIoTmi-\\rl.Hf Iwl'-.jfrr-.'. I'-t 

Mr Mu-iIM.-h'o '* I 1 
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rendered by him during his sojourn in England,* have a peculiar value considering 
the nature and the temper of the times through which we have been passing. 
Divine providence and— I venture to say — humanf providence have combined to 
pour down upon our devoted heads trials and afflictions of no ordinary character. 
We have been afflicted with famine, pestilence and earthquake. One would have 
-thought that these are afflictions sufficient to draw the sympathies of all generous 
hearts towards us, but unfortunately some of those who do not quite sympathise 
with us, have added some more trials and afflictions to those we have been patiently 
suffering. Besides the natural visitations I have already named, we have had 
repressive and retrograde measures of an unusual character thrown upon us. 

( “ Shame.” ) I do not propose to enter into a discussion of the circumstances which 
have led to those events. I sincerely deplore that those measures^ should have 
been resorted to — measures which are mjunous alike to the earnest and devoted 
loyalty of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, and to the solid and real 
majesty and strength of the British rule m this country. ( “ Hear, hear. ” ) I deplore 
them as — I should say — a libel on that majesty and on tliat strength. However, 
there have been those events and one question which occurs to every mind is, — how 
should we meet them ? Gentlemen, I am an optimist like my esteemed and 
distinguished countryman, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade, and I take the matter in 
the same philosophic spirit in which he always r^eives such events. I consider 
these trials to be a source of disciplme through which every nation and every country 
must pass in their onward course towards progress and liberty. But my opitimism 
is not of that fatahstio character which sits with folded hands. I believe, on the 
contrary, that optimism must work itself out through human activity and human 
agency by striving to meet and encounter disasters and afflictions which have come 
upon us. One great bulwark of our rights and pnvileges has been attacked by the 
British Parliament and the British Nation. Unfortunately, for the last two years, 
the British Parliament and the British Nation have been seized with what I might 
call an attack of “ imperial ” influenza, (Laughter. ) We are passing through a 
period in which sympathetic and righteous principles are, I do not say, abandoned, 
but held in suspense. 

[ After some further remarks which, unfortunately, have not been reported ’ 
in the papers, the Chairman called upon the Hon’ble Mr. Chandawarker to propose 
the Resolution that stood in his name. J 


* During his twelve months stay lu England, Politics, Education, and Social ainehoration of the people 
of India in all their branches, churned equal attention from him 

t The Mahratta,—a Poona journal, complained in 1S97 , — " Plague is more merciful to us than its 
human prototypes now reigning in the city The tjranuy of the Plague Committee and its chosen instru- 
ments IB yet too hrut-al to allow respectable people to breathe at ease.” 

J This refers to the arrest and deportation without tnal of the Itfatu Brothers of Poona lu 1S97. 
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FIRST INDIAN SENIOR WRANGLER 

INT)1AN MEMOR\ ANT) INTELLECT 

A Vcciiftg of gradualcs and undergradaaits of the Dombty Unt-' nitf tjs hriJ 
ontglh July tSgg for theparfott of adopttng an Address of Congratulation to Mr K 
P Pranjpe ihtfini Indsem Senior IVranslcr Cambndse In rumug ' that the tha^ki 
Of the Metitng U tendered to H E, Lord Curcon of KedJeston for hts gractfal end irmpat^e' 
tie message to Mr Pranjpt s father and to the Principal of the Fergiissen College^ ef 
eshtch Mr Pranjpe •aas an ex student, the flan Mr Pherostshah said — 

iSlr PrcSKlcnt and Gentlemen, — Bcforclhs LxccllcnL.> Lord Cumoti cinx out 
to India, man} ucrc the utterances and speeches madu h\ him, uhkh touched deepiv 
the heart of this countr} (Oieers ) Man} of his utterances tnd speeches ».mcc his 
coming to this land, lia\e also produced ihc sanK effect. One among them uluwh 
has been received with the keenest enthusiasm ind inletxst b} tlic a^idcniKal tn>flJ 
in this countr}, is, perhaps, the Con\o-atton sjvveli whiJi In. made as tlic CJwivcIlor 
of the Calcutta Uniicrsit} The whole countr) then rcvogni^ed the gcnetcsio 
and the perspicuous sense of that important spot\h, beuiusc It bnishcd ill the 
sophisincs whLh used to K placed N.fofc the countr) in LOfxJcminng hlglwr 
education in this countr) as a knilun. (“Iluir, hear ) K> tKnt spec,.h, gcnllenxm 
Lord Curzon lias put tlic crowii now I \cinun. to sa\ ilut nl) thosi. sp.'cv.lies snil 
utterances ha\c bevn surpassed h) thw pith) Init tlx. most lnpp\ nnJ the ir^ist 
graceful and S)‘mpaUicltc nKSsage whi h I^rd Curxivi wmeJ to da IVinupdof tlie 
I ergusson College and the simple letter whCh he addressed lu Mr JVanjpcs 
fuller Cicntlcmcn, I w ish to add a few words m consequetx c of w li.»l It is fjneu fr^'in 
Mr Justk-c Cand}» wlio lias just lolJ us ihil the suprcin-w) of the In Inn mtelcvt 
had nlfra)s hew rc^ognis^ Hut I rc me mSrr a lime wlmi Induns wen. 
supposed to K, snagcs Tlui superstition has iK*t gvste off )ct cvvti it 
'omc high quarters Tin. Indians hwyz shown lliat tlxrs are quite sa\j^cn 
as ihc) arc able to pass examinations citditaHi and in ama-rxr that revkiunj* 
great hofvour to the whole of tlicir countr> h wa% siJ tlw it wjs aM 

W) well to pass examinations whxh rvapnrtd nvtn\y and r H i itcl'c i I ul I d rrl 
Mr IVanjp; s success lus slKJwn that there IS vsncthmr r*y\ dnn I'vnsrjTM tN 
Indk-m mcnudil}' 1 am sure it wtllv m i »s<d <>t\ jll lu>J> thji rrere fT-cr>vy 
Is not ctv.ugH to gam dw senW wrangJ-rslupof I ..-d os'u t> 

needed fT that purpw and at! credit IS ihrTT^'xd c t » Mr , r*- , f' c 

ftr attaining sovha tUgh an! inmieems d.st ur I t t , 

gentlemen exfwsalvpe tUt fv*w lUt on I > in si. ) I ^ r 

ohuIrmglhc^MucnTK-n" efkarrW*V*^ i \r -x k 

setatng ilte **doub.e Its "WOif’rJ ^ 

*114 V* * I t-- -♦» 1 »* •- 
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FAMINE IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 

I 

LORD SANDHURST’S SYMPATHETIC REGIME. 

A Pubhc Meeting 'soas held in Bomhav on i6il^ Noveniber iSgg, Lord SandJiurt^ the 
Governor^ presiding, for the purpose of starting *^Thc Bombay Presidency Famine Relief 
Fund, '’for relieving the distress ptcvailmg in the districts of the Presidency, The Hon Mr. 
Pheroseshah, m proposing a Vote of Thanks to the President, said — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, ---I am not going to move any conventional proposition, 
I believe that I am about to give expression to the high sense of our appreciation and 
of our gratitude for that deep and tender and that generous sympathy evinced for the 
suffenngs of the people which has brought His Excellency this evening to preside 
over us arid to assist us with the weight of his great influence as the fiist citizen of 
the Crown and the leader of Society. (Cheers.) That same humanity and that same 
sympathy have always distingmshed the whole of His Excellency’s administration. 
(Cheers.) It has been said, and I think it will bear repetition, that no Governor has 
had more trying or more anxious times and that no Governor’s term of office has 
been so filled and overcrowded with afflictions and calamities as that of His Excel- 
lency Lord Sandhurst’s. Not many of us can realise the anxiety of the heac^ of the 
admimstration during such trying times. It is easy to criticise,— I have been one of 
those cntics myself, and I hope to continue in that office as long as power in me lies. 
It is a very useful function indeed 5 but you must have observed with what generous 
and sympathetic tolerance, His Excellency has always received such criticisms, 
(Cheers). Few can realise how, amid the chorus of all sorts of suggestions and advice 
and of threats and alarms, His Excellency had to administer the affairs of this Presi- 
dency in which plague and famme tried to compete with each other as to which could 
do the worse. We have not as yet got nd of that dread enemy whose temble power, 
IS as great as it is mysterious and unknown, and no administration has been signalised 
by a second occurrence of famme so extensive and so senous as the one in regard to 
which His Excellency has presided at our Meeting this evening. During all those 
anxious hours, we found His Excellency, besides gmding and supenntending as the 
head of the administration, visiting the famine camps and plague hospitals and 
soothing and cheering the sick and the dying, the bereaved and the afilioted. (Cheers.) 

I can well imagme that this occasion would perhaps be the last on which we would 
hear the eloquent and sympathetic voice of His Excellency, raised not in the course of 
pageants or of rejoicmg but for the purpose of alleviating the suffermg and distress of 
the emaciated and the dying. (Cheers.) Let us, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, take 
this opportunity of expressing to His Excellency Lord Sandhurst, our sense of the 
highest appreciation of the interest and anxiety he lias evinced m mitigating the 
miseries of the vast number of our countrymen who have been lusited with such dire 
calamity. Surely His Excellency’s solicitude for the afflicted ones will not be easily 
forgotten by the grateful people of this Presidency. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 
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meeting at CALCUTTA. 

A Public Malms rcat held at Calculla an 37 th January /poo inaidaflhe Transraal 
If'arpund, The full text of Iht /tan, Mr Pheraa-zhah t tp,cch not bans araita'ile a 
farl ihcrtof ts gtviH below ' — 

Well, gentlemen, It has alwajs scemcil to me that English stmigth »nJ 
greatness has consisted in nothing so much as m the loft) conception of moral and 
political dut) which has illustrated the h\-cs and actions of Iicr fwt and noWest 
sons, and has permeated and Jeatened the national hie, thought and culture. Gentle 
men, It 19 not a little that wc ha\'c to he thankful for that, in spite of man> driwhas,k5 
man) fallings off, many backslidmg^, m the mld^t of temptations and allnrcmcntn 
it IS this lofty conception of dul> whk.h has largeh 9uu:ccdcU in moulding and 
directing the polK./y of the crowTi for the gmemment of this counir) It wns In 
pursuance of that righteous polic>, or, so to sa>, rol>c> llmt maVcili for nghicousneis 
that that meslimabic and priceless boon, the boon of cdixauon, tv^s conferred upon u**. 
(Cheers.) It has been said, and often said, b^ people who^-e litstorval bias has 
been apt to run axva) with their lustonwala-wunuj, ilwl India was \roo b) llic •rword 
nnd must be maintained b) the suord. Well, gentlemen, this Is true sofar, tliat 
the soldier IS abroad, maintaining pcicc and tranquHitx ihrou^^houi tlic bnd. but it 
IS cqunll) true tliat the humble sclwolnusicr Is also ahitxid transf^mlng ilw 
feelings of gratrtude for tlie presen ntion of Uds pevc and tromjuiluy into a •cntimeni 
of earnest, demoted and enlightened lo}‘alt> 


Gentlemen, look at the spectacle, the whole countr> , and (lie pro^ ifut re/Vets 
Its opinion, presents to-da) We haw no reasons to I'C rsptivatcd b) tlie ghttrruv^. 
ImpCTia! \‘iMCn of a great S)utli Afn.uan Ijnpirc We wmikl ratlirr that I r;jUnJ 
kept to her old la\r, the Indian lartptrc, and cKii site did not ih\»dc Iter afffvlK*ns 
snth nnotlw (Cheers ) Hut Iu5ttr\Tr thM ma> Ir, w|ut ik> we srr IhjI tint Iter 
sons oicr all this wsi land imaffretcJ b} the differervcs ihu dtMm., wish but 
not dhldc us— men cf ihffcrcnt creeds-inlicniers of vanoJ tfaditKM»-dcA crxJJnls I'f 
disiirvl rues jet sprung from ilic same s^>tl-subtrt‘ts rf il>c sj^y* Sr cmgn a-J 
1 wSI svnturc to add, *ic'JkrrN in (he san^ ^ ^ ntm'n ec-Jnin'— 

arcalla^vlainimg with united seve anJ lwa.t llici u-ssicrviv Jtu.lTm'H lU 
throne and person of Uul noWc and gra-..m, UJy pnrs 1. 

of the great Hnt.sh lanpircd^d heefs,-aiU o-i deep an! ^ u 

llntihmle.m •hkhwca/rln h ;xf » iiJrd-*-* an- ^ t <4 I r » ■- 

rJcifatien «-c haw rreeiwJ he rrrtxntcd the 

rrrspmtr, the regerefiis.-i * e n.- > Hi « rrr> i 

,V,r uovlx 4-x! » '> 

.-rJ cMmrrr./J.ol, re.>.^u.r. Here If i J N >- M-ire • 
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wrongs and grievances, — some misconceived, misdirected or unfounded 5 even 
resentment, bitter resentment against supposed misdeeds and miscarriages of justice. 
But sedition and disloyalty there is none throughout the length and breadth of the 
lajid. Therefore it is that we have met hcic to-day in public meeting to give expres- 
sion to our entire and unflinching loyalty. (Loud cheers.) 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

LORD CURZON’S SERVICES TO INDIA. 

At the Meettng of the Bombay Corporation held on loth September i goo 
the Hon'ble Sir Pherozeshah moved that an Address of Welcome be presented to 
Lord Cttrzon on hu visit to Bombay next cold leeather. He said • — 

Mr. President, — I think I am at perfect accord with the public opinion when 
I ask the Corporation, as the representatives of the City of Bombay, to present an 
Address of Welcome to His Excellency the Viceroy on his visit to Bombay in 
November next, I am not going to speak at length as to what an Address should 
contain. The members will remember that in the one which we presented to His 
Excellency when he first came to these shores, we took the opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing his great ability and experience, and of thanking him for the assurances of 
sympathy to which he had given expression before coming to this country. Since then 
one year and a half has passed away and I venture to submit that the public voice is 
unanimous that he has nobly redeemed the pledges he had then given. I will not go 
into the long series of reforms which His Excellency has inaugurated since he has 
been at the helm of the state. It is sufficient for me to say that in everything he has 
done, he has been guided by the noblest instincts of a statesman and has always 
recognised the fact that the people of India ought to be governed in a spirit' of 
sympathy and consideration and with a steadfast regard for the feelings and senti- 
ments of the various communities that inhabit this vast country. His Excellency 
has also shown that he has determined that justice should be the rule when dealing 
between all the classes of Her Majesty’s subjects in India. Moreover, we all know 
the energy he has displayed in connection with the present famine which has devastated 
great portions of this country and particularly the Bombay Presidency. We also 
recognise with great pleasure and gratitude, the artistic interest he takes in the 
concerns of this historic land, among which I may mention the old public monuments 
and buildings which have engaged his especial attention. All these things have 
excited the respect, esteem and admiration of the people of all classes and creeds. 

I therefore thmk it is our duty, as the representatives of the city, to present* His 
Excellency with an Address of thankfulness and gratitude for the way in which he 
has discharged the high and onerous duties entrusted to him with great tact, ability 
and sympathy. . t 
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ADDRESS OF CONDOLENCE TO KING EDWARD VII 

Tilt following Addrtiiof Ccndolinct u-nt to FI M Kins Edward VII and iht m t m- 
bers of the Royal Pamxly on bekalf of the Bombay I*rcsulcncjr Aaoaaiton on the demise of 
Her Imperial Majtstf Queen VtUona, Empress of IndiOy on s2nd fanuary jgoty was drafted 
by the Hon. Mr Pkeroaeshah Mehta, 

May It please Your Excellency— Wc, the President and Members of the 
Bombay PrcsidciKy Association, humbly crave leave to approach Your Imperial 
Majesty with our sincere and heartfelt condoleiicc on tlic sad occasion of the demise of 
your illustrious and universally respected mother, our htc beloved Sovereign The 
mournful occasion has created widespread sorrow m all parts of the world and plunged 
into the greatest gnef millions of \ our Majesty’s subjects of every race and clime, but 
lono more so than the people of India whom Her late Majesty regarded with all tlic 
ender solicitude and afiection of a parent In her deatli humanity has lost a noman 
if exemplary social and domestic virtues, of true nobility of character and gentleness 
if heart; and the Bntish Empire a monarch disunguished for lapc political cxpcneivc 
uid rare tact, scrupulous regard for tlie constitution, wise tolerance and broad 
lympathy peaceful sentiments, and devotion to the greatest nclfare of her people, 
Jnparallelcd as was her long rdgn of sixty four years, it was also unsurpassed for the 
nany higher ideals of national life which, in harmony with the general progress of 
Jioiiht, her Government were able to realise with licr gracious support and sympathy, 

imwbuung thereby not a little to the advancement of tlic jn/* raterlal pros 

^.^oftto Empire at large. Imlia cannot hut aclo^v ledge with a deep of 

waJude the m.my benefits her benign rule lias cooferred upon its peoplu To them, 
Sre Her late Majesty stood in vpccail relations of sympathy md affcvtiore ComtnciVj- 
^;J,ththegracilsProclamattaiofl855, whmh farsighted ^ ' 

^ meinimitv ntomptcd the royal heart to issue on the assumption of the direct 
“J^ty of uiTTncient land, which promised equal and generous treytnwnt to all 
^rMbn subKcts,whKih secured for them perfect freedom in maturs of religimis 

and ^h recognised In an ample measure then claims to a sh^ m lt« 
belief, and h vlaicsty had by a «encs of rets of kindness 

administration of bonds of loving loytlty, unciualled m tlic 

and consrf(«tion, intensity the hearts of a gentle and grateful 

history of the world f _T„pathy and help In the calamities ilial hate 

people. Sl'v ^ ibs, umilv ‘Ihc felt for the misciKS of her many dis- 

^^t^helmedthc counUy^ofe^-tD ^ To the Ireion P>e 

tressed Indian subjects nresenre and now that the tmer of all life Ins Ixm 

she was ever a living and to rlwnd. Iwr memorv with 

ptosedlocatlhcrawiyfrom „onJrr and aJnmatsri llie 

reverence -uwl f ;,,,,ced. UsamuTTol rehwvvmsmt ra all d^ 

glorious career whKJ.lu.sj t but nv.rii tlic jhjwal 
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I 

In conclusion, Sire, we humbly assure you of the sincerest sympathy which we in 
common with our countrymen entertain for Your Giacious Majesty and the Royal 
Famil)’’, in your great sorrow and we pi ay that the God of all power may grant Your 
Majesty long life and strength to sustain the burden of Empire and vouchsafe unto 
you as beneficent a reign as that of your illustrious motlier, Victoria the Good, 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

COMMERCIAL AND DOMESTIC SCIENCES. 

At the Mccit7ig of the Senate of the Bombay Utnverstiy held on 8th August igoi 
the Rev Father Dreckmaii moved^ inter aha^ that as recommended by the Syndicate a further 
addition be made to Regulation 5 , prescribing subjects for Commerce and Domestic Science in 
the School Final Examination, The Proposition being supported) the Hon, Mr Pheroseshah 
said — V ' 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate, 

In moving ati amendment to this Proposition I may at once say that I am not 
in favour of extending the functions of the University as it is sought to be done in 
the present instance. I Imow that there is a strong feeling prevailing in favour of 
including com.mercial instruction in the University curriculum and I will not on’ that 
account oppose the addition of this subject m the curriculum for the School Final 
Examination. But as to the other scheme, I have little doubt that the University 
would be making a mistake in undertaking a function of that character. I am 
doubtful whether we would be able to adequately discharge our duties in that respect.' 
Among the subjects presenbed for the Domestic Science course are . — 

“ Chief features to be attended to in buildmg a house to prevent damp 1 
(a) foundation, {b) walls, (c) roof” ■, 

“ Cleanlmess and general arrangements” ; 

“ Various rules to be observed in choosing meat, fish, poultry, Vegetables, 
etc. ”5 and 

“ Water-Supply.” 

I admit, gentlemen, that these are veiy good thmgs for young ladies to learn 
before they become wives, but I ask whether it is practicable for the University to 
examine girls in these subjects ’ Are we going to put up stalls in the examination 
booth to test the knowledge of young ladies as to the quality of fish or meat ? Oi 
are we going to provide rooms and brooms to examine the ladies m cleanliness and 
general arrangements ? This is not a function which can properly come within the 
province of a University. My view on the matter is that the function of the 
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Univicrsity (a mamly concerned with liberal education only I will therefore oka c an 
ami^ment that the Syndicate be requested to ret lew their decision on the sulject. 
As for myself, I think, the subject should be left out altogether j but if the Syndicate 
think that it is possible to change the scheme m such a manner as to give It a more 
academical character, my amendment wiU gne them an opportumty of proposing a 
better scheme. 

The Hon Ur If G Chaxitmariar ntpporUd the Hom Ur UeUa t amerjmeni which 
•wai earned by ey vo/et agmxil ig. 


nth PROVINCUL CONFERENCE 

ELECTJOV OF ilR. TAHlLRAlI KlIEMCHUKD AS PRESIDEXT 

The irth Pnrmndal Omlercnee wat held at Bembay on 14tk toed IStk Sefdtnber 
'901 In prepoiittg that Ur Takttram Khtmchtmd be elected Presideet of thti Conference 
he Hon Ur Pheroteshah Uehia who wai warmly receired spoke as follows 

Mr Chairman and Gentlemen, — I have much pleasure in pstsposmg that our 
listmguishcd countryman, Mr Tahllram Ivhcmchund, be elected Presidrat of this 
Provincial Conference. Mr Tahilram hails from far Karoclu. It is quite true that 
Carachi is far, but there is m this country a freemasomc mark bj which we hate 
earned to distmguish all those who are bound together by the ties of common 
latnotism, common mterests and common work. (Applause.) Mr Talitlrun’s career 
s one by which many of our nsing educated men may profit veiy largelj In the 
laj s when Karaclu was farther by railway than it is now, gentlemen from Sind used 
.0 come down to Bombay for their education, and w hen I remember those da} s 
and the good effect whi^ association with each other had on the people thus 
brought together, I almost regret— I do not say entire!} — the establishmcntof tlie 
Sind College which has deprived us of the pleasures of association with young men 
from Sind. However, Mr Tahilram was of the old school, and it was to our Oillcgc 
that he came for his educatioa (Appbusc.) heed 1 tell } 0 u tliat he disbnguislicd 
himself in his college career ? lie took his B.A In 1534 and his LL.ll. m 1850 
And here is the intercaung and useful part of hiscareerj he went back to Karachi, 

and hc} 0 incd the Karachi Bar for the purpose of earning his own livelilioali hut 
he did not forget that life docs not consist only m the seeking of pm ate ends and 
private maintenance, and inspired by Uiis sentiment, as I hope our )-oung men 
wDl be mspircd, he not onl} joined the Karachi Bar, but at once set himself to make 
himself uscftil in public life, llejoined tlic Karachi Municipal, ty In Uic vet} next 
} ear Since 1 337, Mr Tahilram has worked wiUi all his heart and all his soul f v the 
Municiml interests of Karachi, so much so that his ments were formally and fully 
acknowledged, and in 1555 be seas elected \"kc Presnlcnl of tlie Kara.hi MunKipil.ty 

>7 bo. own 
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Jellow citizen* * * § ; but by Government, and in the nc\t year, when Sir Charlc? Ollivant 
was thcCommi^‘;ioncr ofSind,* w ith that hhcrality of mind which has always distin- 
guished him, he appointed Mr. Tahilrani President of the Municipality. (Applause). In 
that oflicc It is that our distinguished fellow citizen still docs his useful public work. 
There is one incident in his c-arccr to which I may be allowed to refer. Mr.Tahilram, 
wdicn plague infected Karachi, w’orked as hard as > on can expect any Government 
official to work — and Go\ ernment officials, you know', do wwk hard. (Laughter). 
But the reward of his hard w'ork was a somewhat curious one. Lord Sandhurst t 
w'Cnt to Karachi about that time, and y ith his ’advent, lie caused the appointment 
of a Plague Committee divesting the Municipality, wdiich had worked so hard, of the 
working of plague measures. The interesting part of my little story is this, — A 
large number of both the Native and luiropean members of the IVIunicipality, of 
course, apart from the official members, tendered their resignations, and, gentlemen, 
t\\^ytcalkcd cui the Municipal Hall — ([.oud applause) — for the purpose not of 
a thecttncal dzmonstratinn i — (Laughter) — but for the purpose of entering their staid 
and sober protest against an action which tliey thought divested them of the means 
of being useful to their fellow citizens, (Applause) useful in away in wdiich they had 
proved themselves to be proficient. I low'cvcr, it is my good fortune to relate that 
luck was with the Sindhi gentlemen. Conciliatory counsels prevailed, and .Sir 
Andrew Wingate, ^ wdiom w'c know to be a man of most conciliatory and persuasive 
eloquence, induced them to withdraw their resignations. 

Mr, Tahilram, 1 may mention, has been honoured by Government wuth a 
C. I. E. I mention this for the purpose of showing that he has acquired it simply by 
steady, honest and independent work. lie has nev^er sought public honours, and 
even m the post of President of the Karachi Municipality, which, remember, he owes 
to Government, he has never abated one jot of the independent guarding of the rights 
of the citizens of Karachi which he knew it was his duty to protect. Gentlemen, 

I think you will agree with me that it is a very fortunate thing for us that we 
are able to ask to the Chair a distinguished gentleman with such a career as the 
one which I have described, and I have no doubt that you will acclaim the election 
of Mr. Tahilram Khemchund to the Presidency of this Provincial Conference 
unanimously and enthusiastically. (Applause.) 

The Proposiiton after being seconded and supported was carried unanimously and 
with acclamation. 

* Sir Charles liras officiating Commissioner of Sind in 1895 

+ The Governor of Bombay from 1895 to 1899 

i The Hon Mr Pherozeshah here sarcastically alludes to his exit from the Council Hall, Poona, 
along mth four of his colleagues, only a month before, i e on 23rd Ausrust 1901, as a protest against the 
action of Government in having his Amendment on the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill 
thrown out ‘‘ by the brute majority of official votes irrespective of what the popular members had 
urged on the subject.”^ This prooeduro of abruptly leaving the Council Chamber was charactensed by 
official organs as “ a theatrical demonstration.” 

§ Secretary "to the Bombay Government in the Plague Department. , 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

RESPONSIBILm OF PARENTa 


During tht dxtCHSS7on on the ** BtU to amtnd the laxo relxiitng to the Bombay Cttf 
Police** ai the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held on vand March ipo the 
Hon Mr Mehta moved the following Amendment — /* clanie itf tines 6 to so to omit the 
words * or ( b ) having the care or custody of any child under se^^ years of age suffer 
such child to commit a masanee as aforesaid * He said — 


My Lord,— I have rimved at the last Amendment ofwhjoh I haw gi\cn notice, 
but It is an Amendment about which I set n great deal of store, and I am going to 
appeal to the feelings of chivalry of yoyr Lordship and the honourable members of 
Council and to your kind heartedness in this matter I ask the honouraWc member in 
charge of tlie Bill to omit these words A child ondcr ac\cn years is in the custod) 
of a parent or other member of the fimll), and these tvords mean that cither she must 
run after the child, gi\ mg up all her houseliold work, or be liable to punishment under 
tins section Unless she runs after the child all ilic hours of tljcda),itis possible 
tliat tlte child may commit a nuisance* Tlic child cannot be looked after all da), and 
It seems to me tliat }Ou would be doing a very wrong thing, a \en cnicl thing, If )ou 
punished a Vicmun for not lookang after a child who ma\ commit a nuisaivc in tlic 
strecU I quite appreciate tbc feelings of the honourable member I Ic is anxmus to 
Keep the streets of Bomba\ clean and I can quite uiKicmlnnd him sa> iii^,-** I !ovl the 
people of Bombay well, but I love the cleanliness of the cit> better Tlicrc is a scclioii 
which has been added subsequent!) winch tiocs not allow tlie uoman, in ilic-se cir^um- 
suincca, to be arrested without a summons, but c\en then, tliough a ^mall fine be 
inflicted, the woman will fed that she Ins been subjected to an mdignit) by lining 
had to appear m a Police Court* It has been said lliat there mil N. \cr> feu cases of 
tins sort 1 but Poli^ Officers do not refuse to ha\c their palms grciscd, and this will 
give them an opportumty of cximcilag Iiiilc sums of monc) from the ftmalvs of a 
family whcnc\*cr a child is found loitcnng m the sired and cither committing or not 
commuting a miisancc. I know wliat the answer of Sir Charles CHinam uHl K 
He will sa), « Oh, let us cdu ate the people.' Hut education of ihc people inllu.se 
matters umnot be b\ legislation. ^ ou muHi cJuditc them b) hanKin( Hk cir nm 
Stan cs wIiL-h surround iIk pJOpIi 


The Hn Sir Bholhaudra Hnihna aud the Vr IbrM 

,hr lie. Hr HrM. S.r CJ-.rU, rrt'X - Irrr.J /. M. „ .r.l 

Vr Zr cLm., f.nl 1. A... fS.r UarU.) ^ 

a! a rrnj,. hnr to KhrMdf a.J uc ^hat a AcrnVr .a.r^nr tA rt .. 

1 he I Ion. Mr Melita —1 ‘■IwuU lil-c lo -a) one «ef0 wiili re| JrJ to niui fell 
from the honourable nK-mber He anvalcd .o Mr POafha. Namoj: F,. hr ha, no. 


t^b Cb 
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land In such parts shtmid he given to the Trust, But this rule applied to Improve- 
ment schemes only, and not at all to the street schemes which was mainly for the 
benefit of the well-to^io classes, ilr Pheiozeshah maintained that with regard fo the 
latter class of schemes, the Trust should abstain from applying then- arbitrary powers 
of acqmsition It was necessary both m the mterests of pnvate property as well as 
property held in Trust for oharrtable and religious purposes, but much more so in the 
case of the latter class of properties. The Parsis deeply cherish tbcir religious 
customs and institutions, and not the least among them was the system of disposmg 
of their dead ra the Towers of Silence. It had survived for centimes despite the 
re\'oIutIons through which the commumty had passed smoe its advent m this country 
He earnestly hoped and felt confident thaVthe Gmomment ns well as the Improvement 
Trust would, after the expression of their \ lews at the Mcetmg, see then- way to meet 
the wishes of a community which had done so much for the good of the city 
( Applause ) Mr Pherozeshah then proposed a length) Resolution pnying that the 
Chowpati Scheme should be so modified ns to leave Parst Pancha) et properties 
which cluster about and below the Towers of Silence untouched, especially as other 
commimities of the city had been treated with greater consideration ct cn in the case 
of improvement soberacs undertaken for the purpose of Improi ing Insanitary areas. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION AND LORD KITCHENER 

THE INADVISABILITY OF PRESENTING ADDRESSES BROADCiVST 


M/ tht ifetUng af t/it I cmlav mtumm/xit Ccrpcralion Ar/rf m nd Sffimbrr / jjoj 
Ifr A V Kalrajee fnptied t hut an Addrns of II elcome bo voOnI on hit erriral in 
India to I'iseonnI Kitchener who was coming to aseume commando/ the Mian Army 
aperhxs brilliant and gallant achuvemente in the Soudan AJnea tic. The Proloutien 
being teconded ifr Fherceeshah ifabe ai/ottoas 


Mr Prcsidentr-I think it right to state at the outset wh) I am not going to 
\otcln support of this Proposition in spite of llic fad Uiat there Is much to say in 
praise of Lord Ivitchener 1 do not know If an) of the memhers present had read llie 

npprcciame notice of Lord KitJicncrs charader which liad appeared in one of the 
English papers most hostile to the South Afraan War,— I mean, tlie Tmlh If 
the members had read articles m Truth, the) nould haic found ilul of all the 
genoals who had dislinguislicd themselves m the Boer W ar i here was no soklier wito 
had earned sudi heart) appreciation from men of all opuiams-from mcnwlio were 
in favour of, as well as those who were ngamst the War-asLotd Kitchener liad 
done, for the way in whUi be had conJia.td .he onerous duties wha h uxre enirusird 
.ohm during tlut great confiaU So for a. Lord KEbeniT hi^elf was con^ 

entirelyjoin uithcappttcunmncftbc Imnume treaimcat ^ .™.cd r-d to In. 

L^rts. ^Ut the reason why I opivse the IVcpvutKm K dial the Ccrpomisen has 
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cov^e of my opmions and am not afrad of being reported word for word, without the 
slightest omission of my speech. Before I conclude I might saj that there is not the 
least doubt that Mr Kabrajee has brought forward his Motioo from a laudable and 
praiseworthy motive. He is nothing if not loyal ! but I hope he would giie me the 
same credit of being as loyal ahd as nspectfiil as himself though I could not sec 
my way to support this Proposition. 

Kabnjet’s MoHm ma lost then iamt 7 votes for and 25 against tt 


I8tb INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

election op Mr. SURENDRA NATH BANNERJEA Ab PKCSIOrNT 

THr sS7A Sasttn of the Indsan Naiumal Congrtss Teas held at Ahmedatad tn 
Dcermber igar Ths Hon Hr P H Mehta tm moving {^a^rd December) that the Hon. Mr 
Surendra Nath Banncrtca be elected Prtsfdeni tpoJte as foUtrars 


Ladies and Gentlemen.— It is now our business to proceed to . Ixxjscour 
President at this sitting of the 18th Indian National Congress It Is a formal function, 
gimtlemcn, which I hate to perform, but It has nlwn)s been a most interesting and 
important one. On this occasion it is even rocse interesting imd more imrcrUant than 
usual, because I venture to saj that this Congress maj be nghil) dcnomuiated vthc 
Coronation * Congress." (Cheers). Ladres and gentlemen, I mat tell )ou whj it is ui 
the peculiar fitness of thmgs that this Congress sliould be called the “Coronatiou 
Congress.” On this platform we hate off and on said that the (.reatest boon wlirrli 
the Bntish rule has confcrred upon this countiy is the boon of education, and I cLmn 


the magnificent outbursts of loyalty— sincere, spontaneous, personal, md palpitating 
with life and rigour, which were evoked on the occ.asion of the deilli of our Lat*^ 
lamented Queen-Empress (Oiecrs), and on the occasion of the accession of I lis 
present Imperial Majest) King Edward VII (Renewed cheers)— as the result of ediua 
tion and the work of the educated classes, the educated classes who hare been some- 
times denominated as “the mceo'.Jspa minorltj,’ (Laughter) who neither rrpresoit 
themselves nor the nvisscs of tlic people Gentlemen, 1 va) that tills Is the work of 
the educated classes, and that it Is from these educated classes that llie feeling of 


lojalt) has descended and has filtered down to the less effi. lentl) educated rkows 
who are known as the masses of the people. (“IIcar,hc.v g It is perfecilr true Hut 
the soldier has been abroad in India maintaining and pttsera ing prve and irin.|uilin 

throughout the country, but, Udies and gentlemen, it Is no less egualb irisr ihat tin 

schoolmaster IS also abroad in Indm (“Hear, hear") transforrmog the frrlH,„s of 
rratitude for the iwcservatkm and roaintcnai».e of peace and traiyiudil) ( Hear hear / 

mto sentiments of earnest, devoted and enlightened loyal:. Tlitref sr h i. th.i I 

venture to dub this Congress as the “Coronation Congress. (“Hear, liear"). Ilirn, 

to l>s asrudia U KUi tl-reJ Ml -Ikl IwJ r rsv a --o l>s- 
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ladies and gentlemen, when we come to the question of choosing our President, whom 
shall we choose to represent our views and to put forward our feelings with eloquence, 
with statesmanship, with ability and with force ? Whom can we select to perform 
this task except the gentleman whose name I venture to place before you, Mr. Suren- 
dra Nath Bannerjea ? (Loud cheers.) I am not going to sing his praises. Is it 
necessary in the assemblage of delegates of the Congress, in the assemblage of the 
educated classes of the country, to introduce Mr. Bannei^ea’s name to you ? (Cries 
of “no, no”.) We know that Surendra Nath Bannei^ea is a man who has devoted his 
life to the cause of the Congress, that is to say, the cause of the country, (Cheers) who 
has never swerved from his duty to the people’s cause and who has been always 
ready to undertake any work connected with that cause. Ladies and gentlemen, if 
you take up the report of the Congress that was held at Poona, you will find there 
everything that you desire to know about him. I need not, therefore, go into details. 
With these few words, I will ask you to give your cordial and unanimous approbation 
to his selection as your President. (Cheers).' 

The Proposthont after being seconded and supported^ was earned by acclamation. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

HONOUR AND DIGNITY OF PRESIDENTIAL CHAIR. 

In the agenda paper fot December 1902 stood font Notices of Motion from 
Dr, N H. E, Snkhia, in which he had characterised a particular ruling of the President, 
Mr M B. Barbhaya, as “ improper ” and described certain remarks made by the President 
as “ uncalled for, unxvarrantable and improper ” At the Meeting of the Bombay Cor- 
poration held on 12th January 1903 when these items were reached, the President remarked 
that under ordinary circumstances he would have ruled such Notices of Motion as out of 
order, but as they related to himself, he would ask the Corporation to deal with them. The 
Hon, Mr Pheroseshah thereupon spoke OJ follows 

’ Mr. President, — Every member of this Corporation will go with me when I 

say that it is our duty to see that the honour and dignity of the Chair are upheld and 
vindicated. ( “ Hear, hear ” ). The President was quite right in observing that never 
in the history of the Bombay Corporation, have Notices of Motion, like these, been 
given by a member of this body. Such Notices were not given by the member on 
one occasion but they have been repeated from time to time, which, in any other 
assembly like the Corporation, would have rendered the member guilty of gross 
contumacy, and would have led to far more senous consequences than we could ever 
think of. The Corporation Can, however, by virtue of the inherent authority vested in 
them, express it as their opimon that the conduct of a member Avho put forward such 
Notices of Motion, was most reprehensible. The member, who gave the Notices of 
Motion, stated that “ in order, more feirly, to move the following propsitions, I shall, 
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first of all, move that tfie Presideat do leave the Chair dunng the mm wg and the 
discussion of the propositions " The Proposition contained an impntation that if the 
President were to remain m the Chair, he would not deal fairly with either the member 
or the Notices of Motion given by him. It is in the first place absolutely illegalfor 
any member to take the Chair The President of the Cwporation, whenever he is 
present at the raeetmg, must decide these questions He cannot, as m the case of 
other bodies which are governed by special rules, be moved out of the Chair, allowmg 
another member to take his place. It would be illegal to do so With regard to tlic 
alleged “ unproper rulmg ” of the President, I would like to ask if any member of a 
constituted body like the Corporation, ever deliberately gave a formal notice of motion 
that the conduct of the President m ruling a proposition out of order, was 
“ improper "f The President of the Corporation, it is quite possible might commit 
a mistake or an error of judgment or give a wrong ruling but that docs not entitle a 
member to call such conduct “ improper In a formal Notice of Motion dvlibcratclj 
given by him. (“ Hear, hear ” ) The member is not onlj guiltj of sendmg such 
Notices of Motion himself but ho IS also guilt} of sendmg such Notices through his 
solicitors. To send such a Notue is wrong indeed but to send sucli a letter through 
solicitors IS something which I cab onij characliarsc by a strong word which I am 
unwilluig to employ I accordingly move “ that items 61, 6J, 68 and 61 of the agenda, 
being Notices of Mouon from Dr Sukbui, be not entered in the minutes of the procee- 
dings and that the Cotporatioii is of opinion that the conduct of Dr bukhia in attemp- 
ting repeatedly to bnng forward such Motions couched m language disrespectful to 
the PrMident, and containing unwarmnubic aspersions on his fairness and that of Otc 
Municipal Secrctdty, is lughly reprehensible.” 

Sir Pheroztiftah’s Prvpoation mas cssrried 


BOMBAI MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 
pRUSlDlDiTblllP IIY TURNS TO MEMBUIS 01 Dirfl RhNT 
COMMUMTIDS. 

U Iht dUdiag al the Petn^v Crr/rrahrs held ei 1 th Ae^emter l?ttS tit 
UcH Hr Phtrtarshah sa: 1 — 

Gentlemen,— It is necessary that we -Iiould now proceed with the bw>mcss 
of filling up tlic \ne.vnc) m the Oinir whUi has (xcurred bj the re^rgnatasi of 
Mr rnulWioy M ram, the Pre ak-m of the Corpomlxm. I submit fee that rurposc 

the name of Mr ]am=s Macdonald. (AppLvusc.) N ou will remonber genttcmoi Hut 
Mr vtacdonald lus been a member of the Corporation for several years arJ tui 
-vtd th' Sianding Committee fw a great portion of that lime lleNanw<! 
L-ikal ami useful member, possessing, as he doe« a Urce sUtre 

ready to give gevaJ and wholesome oJitx to lu> colleogufj m hr* u' wl 
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(♦oncliiatorj' spirit. He lias a peculiar insight into men, and besides possesses many 
other qualities and general knowledge, all of which he always brings to bear upon 
the discu^j'iions in the Corporation. I am ell aware that it might be said that 
Mr. Macdonald labours under certun dicquahficalions, one of them being that he is 
not a young man — (Laughter and “licar, hear/’) — and that he has neither the energy 
nor the vigour which were thought in «?omcquarlcrs to be essential in the Executive 
Engineer, It is thought b) ‘■ome th.it \oung men should supersede older men in 

the Corporation. Now if that remark is levelled at me then I plead guilty to the 

charge of being an old man and am consequently liable to be disqualified b)’’ 

advancing years. Hut I think the Corporation will agree with me that though 

Mr. Macdonald is generally supposctl to be an aged gentleman, he has the energy and 
vigour of a voungstcr. (‘‘Hear, hear” .ind applause.) It is also said that 
Mr, Macdonald has scrv'cd the Corporation for scv'eral years and that perhaps the 
right thing to do is to appoint one who has not scr\ cd so long. But then, gentlemen, 
there is also the old-fashioned view that the longer one serves a public body the 
better qualified one is to preside over the destinies of that body. There is again 
another disqualification which has been urged against Mr. Macdonald and it is that he 
is a European, I would here like to say a few w’ords in all seriousness on this point. 
An idea seems to prevail in the Corporation that the way in which it should proceed 
to elect its Presidents, is to give turns to the various communities sitting on the 
Corporation, I quite agree that that might, under certain circumstances, form one 
element of consideration in the matter of the appointment to the Chair, but I hope 
that members wall seriously consider, at least those wdio put forward that view, that 
the qualification which ought to be expected from the candidate who is to be our 
President, is that he is a fit man to fill the Chair in the right manner. (“Hear, hear.”) 
I do not thereby mean to say that the arrangement of selecting a member of each 
community by turns, should not be taken into account. What I wish to say is that 
if It is the turn of a Hindu, it must not be contended that because it is the turn of 
a Hindu, a Hindu only should be appointed to the Chair, in spite of there being better 
qualified members belonging to the other communities. That is a matter to which I 
invite your earnest attention. I ask you, gentlemen, if it is the nght and proper way of 
filling the Chair of a body like the Corporation ? I hope that you will seriously 
consider the question of giving turns to the several communities,— an arrangement 
which must only occupy a subordinate position, the first and foremost consideration 
being the absolute qualifications and merits of the person whom we propose to 
place in the Chair. (Applause.) As distinguished from several other bodies, the 
Hindus, Parsis, Mahomedans and the English have not been working^ as distinctive 
communities on the board of this Corporation but as common citizens of the great 
city whose interest they have all at heart and which they are all bound to work for 
and to serve. When people talk about the Hindu mterest, the Parsi and Mahomedan 
interests, they must remember that on the Bombay Corporation we disregard all 
race prejudices and predilections and work together as common citizens of a common 
city. As far as I am concerned I have not found more useful and more sympathetic 
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colleagues woriong with me in the Corporation than those belonging to other com 
munities than mme. (“ Hear, hear ”) As members of the Cotporabon, there ought to be 
no diatinetion of caste or creed, and It is m that spirit that we should fxoceed to 
elect the President of this body The occupant of the Chair presides ot-er a number 
of gentlemen who belong to the vanous professans and who are often of high status 
and qualifications, and he must therefore be one who could mate an impression upon 
all those people. He should also be one to whom unplicit obedience could be 
rendered Taking that view, I venture to put forward the name of Mr James 
Macdonald who is well qualified in every respect to be our President for the renaming 
penod 

The Hon. Mr HuroxethoKt ProfKmtron -bibs carried nem con 


1 9th INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

ELECTION OF Mr. LAL MOHUN GHOSE AS PRESIDENT 

A/ lit Aftllhig »/ tkt I 91 I 1 IndioM Noittnal Cngms helj cl MeJras l» Dmmhr 
1903 Ih Hen Mr Pinvzakch Mehta wkc ta rtnx^ ( ISth Derimhir), Kcr rertrvJ mlh 
load end prolanged ekem prafattd tkt ettehen cf Mr Let Mokee Ckcu h tkt Priiidlelikif 
of tke CoH/trea in tke feUameg speeek — 

Brother Delegates,- We must now proceed to the task of electing the Presi- 
dent of the 19th Session of the Indian National Congress. Buq Brother Delegates, 
before 1 proceed sdth the motion, will you allow me, as one of the prlnlcges of 
garrulous age, to say one word to congratulate the distinguished aiaiman of your 
Reception Committee-(Checrs)-on the excellent and graceful spcccli In whicli he 
has welcomed us to this Congress P (Cheers). I am sure, gentlemen, that sve arc 
not surprised at the character of the speech that we have just heard, when sre remem- 
ber how much the Honourable NawabSyed Mahomed has d.slmguislicd hhnsclf in 
the Supreme Lcgislath-e Councn-(Cheers)-distlngulshed h.msclf by ihowini, a 
thorough and sturdy independence, no doubt most sober and temperate, but at the 
same Umc firm and unflinching Norr, Brother Delegates, I could not ask you to 
elect n President, because it U all settled beforehand, but would ptec before you the 
narneoftlicdislingmslicd gentleman for whom, I win ask formaDy your suflrages- 
thc name of Mr Lai Mohun Ghosc. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, In etetiog a President, *e 

do not look to olaimsi we select only those who hatx dlstlngu.sli^l^sehes in the 
eauK of tliew country by great abOities and valuable sera .ea of Mr lad 

Mohun Ghose m this connection takes me back sea oral j-^ , a™l I eon* ,0 an eaen, 

. I- tn he an event of aery great Hstoosal telX'riaive to this country- 

T^^rtr.i«TfTndsa^ Sat great hls.irs aswmN., the House of 
the mt UC jijrieimcnt. (Cheers ) That Ixmom-, genlletrcn, was ol*ta,ned 

by one j , wM „« des.ribe a, belonging to .aw 

"e^U“t »cme who has Won, eU and wHI alwai, hckMg t. ,.w -M- of 
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this country — Mr, Dadabhni Naoroji. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, the credit of that achieve^ 
ment certainly belongs to the Bombay Presidency. You must not be jealous, 
(Laughter.) But, gentlemen, there is a credit which is equal to, if not even greater than 
that success— the credit of having prepared the way for that historic consummation. 
Gentlemen, 1 say this to>day as I have said before when congratulating Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji — (Cheers) — on his election, in the Town Hall of Bombay, that the credit of 
that great preparation, of that strenuous prei^aration, belongs to Mr, Lai Mohun Ghose 
and to the Bengal Presidency.* It was then we discovered that Mr. Lai Mohun 
Ghose united in himself grcat‘ abilities with wonderful grasp of great political ques- 
tions. Since then, gentlemen, if Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose will allow me to say so, we 
have been always loolung forward, and looking forward. He gave us the reasons the 
otlier day at Calcutta why he kept us waiting looking forward. But, gentlemen, those 
personal reasons are not reasons into which we can go to-day ; but I will summarise 
the whole thing by saying that Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose, after his great exertions in 
England, became a political yogi. (Cheers.) He gave himself up to political medita- 
tion and political contemplation. Now there arc great advantages m becoming a 
political yogi^ in giving yourself up to political meditation. But there are also 
dangers.! You will not only not get into the turmoil of public life by that way, but 
you are apt also to miss the realities of that public life from which you have retired 
into contemplation ; and my friend Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose will permit me to say that in 
his political yogtsm he may have formed ideas which are not quite real, which are 
not quite practical. For example, Brother Delegates, he may imagine that I, a mild 
Parsee, belonging to a mild race, may be charged with being a despot. Why, 
gentlemen, he might apply to me the words from one of the great historians, that I 
talked tlie language of patriots but trod in tlie footsteps of despots. Can there be a 
greater calumny on a mild Parsee than that ? Then, gentlemen, he might again 
imagine, not coming in actual contact with us, but reading only newspapers, that 
there are terrible factions and cliques in the Congress. He might imagine, because 
some of us sometimes playfully excite ourselves into exaggeration, that wc are all 
divided and severed by factions and cliques. I will venture to tell him, now that he 
has come' out of his political yogtsm that we have our little differences— we always 
had them and shall have them I hope •, but factions and cliques founded on personal 
objects and selfish aims have been totally unknown to us. We have been bound 

* He contested the constitnency of Deptford as far back as 1886, seven yeai-a befoi’e Mr Dadabliai 
was returned to the House 

t The Hon. Mr Pherozeshah here ontioises the following statement in ilr, Lai Mohnn GJiose’s 

Presidential Addiess which was actually published about a week before it was delivered at the Congress 

1 

*’ Although for the last few years I have not been able to take the same active part m the discns- 
sion of ourpublio affairs as I had been accustomed to do in former years, I can truly say that I do not 
come 'before you, as a pohtioal Eip Van Winkle, for, these latter years, if they have not been a period of 
action, they have been a period of thought and reflection, I have followed every important political 
question With unabated interest, and perhaps the Views slowly matured in the retirement of my study may 
be somewhat worthier of your attention than if I had i^shed to the platform on evoiy imaginable occasion.*’ 
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tjgether, m spite of dififerenecs, Tjy one co mm on desire to work for the good of our 
country (Cheers ) 1 make no exception, not e\'en of those who rrught differ from us 
most. I hope Mr La] Mohun Chose will take that assurance from me, that of cltqnes 
and factions we know nothing m the Congress. Gentlemen, when you think of it, is it 
not a wonderful thing that, coining from all parts of this great Contmcnt, corning from 
Presidencies divided by long distances from each other, belonging to different races, 
holding different religious views, we stiD are able to feel ourseli-es as if ire were one 
in the pursirit of that one great aim, the cause of our counby P (Cheers ) But, 
gentlemen, retire as Mr Lai Mohun Chose maj into political yD:nim, we were not 
prepared to let him remain there for too long a time) and gentlemen, wc hate 
dragged him out of his political Here he is among uS, prepared to do Ins 
duty b) the country which he served so well m the old divs, and let me hope tliat 
now that he is out, he will continue to dc\otc his groat abilities his high qualiS- 
cations, for the service of the countrj whicli I knoa he knesas dcarli as anj one of 
us. ( “ Hear, hear ” ) Mon , Brother Delegates, for these rcasoas I liat c come before 
you to ask jou to gne your enthusiastic cheers and jour enthusiastic suffrages 
for the election of Mr Lai Mohun Chose ns President of the 19lh Indian National 
Congress (Loud applause) 

Tht Prcf^ilica inn! tuceiiij lad npptrltj \ -at nrmJ •xaniwmtl.t 


OVERCROWDING IN BOMBA) 


Undtr Ikl anificil ef lie Bmlay Sir, /ary rbavio/iss a Paper m lie fteilim ef 
heutlne tie peer ef Pewtbay xtae r(aJ iy Sir BialfianJre hriiinei fit en 30li April 
2m Tit Hen Pfr Piero aiai vfe teat t\lnt te lie CiJir in eprniny lie preeeeJ,n[t 
tpoH a: feflem — 


Gentlemen,— We have met here this cvcnoig to bear ticws upon one of 
the most important questions uhkh affect the health and welfare of this ell) 
That question is the oaercrondinp of Bombav Though most of us disagree as 
to what is plague, hoa it came here, how it uorks and lion it has increased 
the tnorialit) of Bomba), 1 thmk as praetKSl men ne are dl agreed upon one p-Snl 
rnid it IS this that wh.itcver miglit be ihe olher causes, one cause wlikl, has larpel) 
enhanced the mortani) of the cil),has been ovcrtrowJmg Ii wa. 

^ T^bertliat after 1535 when Bomba) passed Ihrouql. a srr, bad stage 
^mortaht) Its health conltnued to Imprtnd until »c approiclwd the mnetws when 
ofmortah), PS per thousand II n sm e then Ihai the nswta'.n 

“ rre^^lt w^-pio^han eaten, ihai we wsaU aW- . .rktaro .f 
40 10 50 per Thousand I am -ifrud ihal out rts''prt.ir dmu- this 
cL of the«uses of tins oicrerowj.cg and .he esM.-qu^merrased 
m taire bron aery Fotof Of our n-Tt .-i s^ c^o-ar bes.cmters 
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arc mlllowncrs who take a great Interest in that industry, 1 am afraid that under 
the superstition that we must not touch anything that encourages and promotes 
plague, we have allowed to be built a large number of mills in the very midst of the 
city thereby not only causing overcrowding of the mills, but overcrowding of the 
people who are necessary for the \vorking of the mills. Our very pro‘?perity has 
contributed to the o\'ercro\vding. Then again the kicilities which the Port Trust 
gave to the trade of the city must have also contributed very largely to the mortality, 
HercAve are now. not know’ing as to how' w'C should proceed to diminish this 
overcrow’ding. I think that Sir Bhalchandra as a distinguished member of the 
Improvement Trust A\ould tell us that the Trust Avas trying and striving hard to 
improve this State of things. I am afraid I will not be able to agree with him if he 
tried to show that in his lecture. No doubt the Trust has noAv aAvakened to see AA'hat 
should be done about the oveicrow'ding. 1 think the Improvement Trust can be 
compared Avith a man in a hurry. It was created in a hurry, it took up large 
schemes in a hurry, and it has now' suddenly discoAcred that Avorking in a hurry 
it cannot provide for all the people avIio arc unhoused. It might be said that the 
people who have been unhoused by the immediate operation of the Trust do not 
represent a \'ery large number. Sir Bhalchandra might tell us that the Improvement 
Trust was trying all in its power to diminish overcrowding. But I venture to say 
that it has not realised either the importance or the complexity of the problem it has 
to solve. Some people in Bombay seem to imagine that if they succeeded in building 
a number of ckauh in the city and provide a certain number of rooms to live in, OA^'er- 
crowding AA'Ould cease. Experience, however, has told us that there could be no 
greater misconception than that. The same experiment Avas tried in some places in 
England, America and the Continent, and the result Avas that sometimes Avhen 
sanitary houses Avere built, the overcrowding increased, for nCAV people occupied neAv 
houses, and the people Avho had been unhoused went and liA'^ed in those parts which 
were already o\’’ercrowded. But this was not enough and judging from the reports 
that appeared in the papers, the Improvement Trust has up to the present no further 
conception of measures to be adopted than building more chawis. My friend the 
Hon. Mr. Vithaldas has taken an actiA^e part in formulating schemes as to hoAv the 
Various chawis and buildings might be built. I am afraid that unless we go to 
the very root of the matter, unless we consider the economic condition of the people for 
whom this accommodation is to be provided, and unless we find out where they would 
be properly housed, we will not be able to solve the problem satisfactorily. With 
such purpose in view, the Bombay Municipal Corporation tried to induce Government 
to appoint a representative Committee for the purpose of inquinng into and discussing 
this important question •, but somehoAV or other, the Government have taken up a 
position of the fond Father of the Improvement Trust. With the affection which a 
. parent bears to the youngest born, GoA’-ernment are fondling their newest baby and say 
that it does as much as it can and that if such a Committee as the Corporation suggest- 
ed be appointed, it-would be a reflection on the Improvement Trust. In their anxious 
desire to fondle their new baby, Government say that there is no necessity for such 
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a Committee and that the Truat is able to solve the fSroblem. I think Govemracnt win 
be awakened to the difficulty of the position which they have taken up t\hen matters 
became very much worse than they are now I am of opinion that no additional 
chawlt would solve the problem and I hope and trust that it would be nxognizcd 
that before the Trust proceeded with that scheme, a carefhl inquiiy should be held 
by a Committee of the representative men of Boraba> and a report received from it 
pointing out the direction m which those measures should be adopted 

With these few observatwos, I now call upon Sir Bhalchandra to read his Paper 


SIR PHEROZESHAH ENTERTAINED BY THE BOMBAY CORPORATION 


7hememberi of iht Uombay Muntapal Corporation enlerlained Sir Pheroot. 
shah, the leader of the House at a Banquet at the Masonic Hall on tst August 

sqo4,tncelebTattmoflhebestoe!atupimAunofaK C. I B by the hing-Emperor 

Mr fames Macdonald gave the toast of the evening to which 


Sir Pheroieshah said that he was extremel) obliged to the companj proseni 

for the kind feelings whteh had actuated them in getting up the emenainment fn his 

honour When he first came to know of the Municipal dinner he was n bit ahtmied 
All that he heard at the outset was from a fnendl) talk with the Chairman one after 

noon after the Corporation Meeting was over, as to whether the speaker would dine 
uithhim Innocently he at oiKC replied in the a/Iirmame that he would do so mill 
tlic ereatest pleasure But a little later on be understoaj to his great alarm wlwi lie 
nwantbj that friendly dining On such functions a, thoMi that Iw had latch to 
attend, a feehngorept os^ one that after all they u-ere bemg oeerd^ llow^tr 

hcwasall the same thankful for the kindliness whU. prompted Ins colleagues both 
of the nresent and of the past Corpomtlons to unite him to a sumptuous rep.rst 
Indeed hat was the thud mstaiveof theu kindness and 

I^ident had greatl, praised hun in term, most natlenng TIj^ hi, old ami «lued 
nATws. one b\ one, spoke in irarm and eulop.st« terms, whK-li he (rii were more 
T«d^eTandnow'«’ the third fuiv-tlon whk.h spoke of tlielreilreme lindne . 

lie n-ould confess at once tint he liad done what Mtl senKi la 
his duty to tender to the city But after ah it uas i«I mer muvh to 
such hLlsome treatment, lie might howerer mentnm tin. the ley to .1. 

^ 1 . 1,0 had been able to achieae in the Coeiwalum, renuincd to Iw revrak-J 

,^^he Corporation had referred to mam point, they vemeJ t 

Tlioughtlw^ It was the tuning andde^lplme wlikl.b, Isig ,r,i. of nsu.- 1 
lave omitted o« CeepornKsi, 1 urojvan a wril a. nime I c In ) 

nath many an elder piwi nrn 

„alwartsi^«d,m^^^ ^ ^ Vie I rle,a Mule, a. 

,JeofBcen^y^W“^^^Ybn.-«k,lJrv, Cook, Ulan Ih.nier arj Ma.o.>., loe 
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Nowrozjee Fardoonjee, Viswanath Mandlik, Sorabjee Bengali, and others, — stalwart 
men indeed, men whose memory deserved to be written in letters of gold in the 
Municipal history of Bombay. It was the training. Sir Pherozeshah observed, which 
he had received during the early days of his Municipal career, which enabled him later 
on to be so useful a member of the Corporation. He was glad also to emphasise another 
fact in the history of the Corporation, namely, the non-sectanan spint in which all worked 
together m harmony, with a singleness of purpose, to do the city the greatest 
good,-- Whatever might be the political differences outside the Hall of the Corporation 
and however trenchantly they might be accentuated elsewhere, in the Corporation itself 
those differences wore entirely forgotten. There was , no conflict there. As an 
instance, he might mention Mr. Maclean. He belonged to a different school of politics 
from that of the many able Indians in the Corporation and even went once to the length 
of charaotensing natives generally as a « brood of vipers,” But in the Corporation, the 
native gentlemen never remembered his hard sayings. Moreover, Mr. Maclean himself 
was a different man when he entered the Municipal Hall and all worked together as 
harmoniously and smoothly as possible. And Sir Pherozeshah was glad to say from 
his long experience that that spirit had been maintained, and he hoped it would always 
be maintained if the great good and welfare of the city was alone to lead the aim 
and object of members entenng the Corporation, Passing on to another theme, 
Sir Pherozeshah dilated at some length on what had been often said as to his 
leadership. He had been spoken of as leading the Corporation, fri connection with 
that he would make another confession, and it was that instead of leading he rather 
followed the Corporation, (Loud laughter,) The feet was this. He watched the 
trend of opinion of his colleagues on any given question \ he tried to give out his own 
Views with the object of evoking other views and by those means he found out on 
which side the correct opimon lay. That was his invariable practice for years and 
what he found from experience was that the Corporation in almost all cases took a 
sound common-sense view of matters 5 indeed common-sense has umformly asserted 
itself, and it was because he was able to fell in with that common-sense view that he 
was curiously said to be leading the Corporation. Lastly, apart from the Corporation, 
he could net refrain from givmg his due meed of praise to the long line of Municipal 
Commissioners who have helped the cause of local self-government. In that respect 
he had nothing but the highest praise for the Government which had given them 
very best men from time to time. There had been Mr. Peddar, a most able and 
devoted officer, next there was Mr. Grant. Then came the long Commissionership 
of Sir Charles Ollivant to whom Bombay owed a great deal of the expansion of the 
city. Not to speak of others, there was the present Commissioner Mr. Harvey, a most 
able, conscientious and fer-sighted officer on whose services he would not dilate at 
length on that occasion, for every member knew his sterling worth, (Loud cheers). 
All these elements had combined to make local self-government in Bombay the 
success it was and he was glad to think he had his humble share in it. Sir 
Pherozeshah then once more thanked most cordially the company for the kind 
manner in which they had entertained him. 
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Mr Htrmaria dalined U cati^ the /mfmrd rmnaltahry ngsrilicn He 

Mm. Sir Pitraakah numi-an Ammhun! TJust m ku Irndm? tn Smtvy a cerdud 
Address ot Wtlcomt be presestUd U H E. Lord Cssrem et Kedlestm Ike Victm destsnale, 
represendattve ei ffts Gracims Uejesiy ike Kitsg Emperor srkuk eras test ikert beuip !6 
members tn favoHr and 27 aeautsl tl Tke ertgtnal Proposilmt seas earned b) 34 sxtes 
asmnsi 23 

• • • * * 

Tke Thnu of India of 14th Stpiembtr 1904 remarked tn $ij ediicnal coittmrts — 

^Led by Str Pkeroxukak Ifekfa a seeiwn of Ike Cerficraifen ^oitemffed h 
distingnuk between ike I'keroy and tke Gooertwdrerural and to teelecme Lord Cnrton as 
tke represeniaJfoe oi the Sovereign toktld ignoring him tn the eaPaetiy of Gereiner General 
It har^y needs to be said that ike position u quite unJenabfe In tke disquisition with xrkUk 
he favoured tke Corporation as to tke origin of the term * Viceroy Sir Pkeromeskak kfekla 
omitted according to the reports of kts spteek to menJion one important fact that tke term 
Viceroy is not recoqmsed by lanr Since tkt transfer of tke Gcr^nmeni of India to ike 
Crown, the term Viceroy has keen commonly applied to the Go^rnor General bal it has 
NO legal warranl To at/embi to df^ermiiate tkerehr eheiwetn Lord Cureon as t 'keroy and 
as Governor Genejal is like discnmivaUng between Mr Bal (cur as Premier and as Prime 
Minisier 

To /hit Sir Pktroietkak replied ot foJlons — 

To The Editor, 

The Times of India. 

Sir,*-In your leader on tlic Bombay Corporation m the Times of India of ll>c 
Uth September, you obtersx that “ Sir Phcroicshah Mehta omitted, lecordin^ to the 
reports of hjs spocob, to mentwo ofjc important Tact that die term “Viceroy*' not 
rccogrased by law Since the transfer of the Co\*cmmcnt of India to the Crown, the 
tcrm"\^croy* has been eommcmly applied to the Gov’cmor-Cencralnhut it lias no 
legal warrant.” Permit me to draw yoxsr attention to the fbnowmg quotation from die 
“Proclamation b) titc Queen in CounciT of 1855*— 

« Whereas, for dh*er3 weight) rta^o^ 1 ^ we ha\‘c rc>olvcd, by and with ilic 
“ ads'KC and consent of the lord-* spmtunl and icmporal and common^ in 
' «Parr»antfnt assembled, to take upon oursci\‘cs die g o v e r nm ent of tlic 
“temtones m India, heretofore administered m trust fer u' by tite 
“Honourable Ust India Cdmpan) i And *ft, nremnp especial Irunt and 
“cooSdciKC in tbcIo>'al[>, ability and judgment of our right mist) and 
“ wcH-bckn-cd cousin and councillor, Charles John Wvount Cmnlni., 

“ hereby consthulc and appoint him. the «iJ Mvrouni Cannlnf. m Is: out 
“ first <Wcro) * and *Ckncn»f-Cenerar In and cs.'cT pur wU trrrtiorres aid 

1 to ndmmlater the Go\-crnment thciccf in our name " 

niEPOiXSIIAII M MUITA, 


Dc^lalti /5M September /?<V 
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INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION OF THE 20th 

L N. CONGRESS. 

Ihc opemiig ceremony of ihe Indu^tnal and A^ricaUni al Eshtbilion organis- 
ed by ike Exhibition Committee of the 20th /. N. Congress rvas held on loth 
December igo^ and was presided over by H, E, Lord Lamingtoiii Governor of 
Bombay -i and Lady Lamingion. 

Sir P. yl/, Mehta in proposing a Vote of Than hi. to Their Excellencies-, said — 

Your Excellencies, ladies and Gentlemen, — I stand in a position that some- 
what demands 3 our compa'=:sion. I hav'c been entrusted with the task, the extremely 
agreeable task, of moMiig a Vote ofl'lianks to Their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Lamington. (Applause.) But I feel that the Chairman of our Committee in entrusting 
that task to me might have sp.ired me something to say from the speech which he 
himself made instead of anticipating.me so entirely. (Laughter.) Then, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am ‘somewhat discouraged by tlic words that have fallen from His Ex- 
cellenc3\ He has given me a \ ery broad hint that in this hot shavuanah we must 
speak as little as ever we can. 1 lowever, gentlemen, I fortif}’ myself by the reflection 
that in a gathering of Bombay citizens we cannot part without expressing our sense 
of obligation to Their Excellencies for the kind manner in which they have come here 
to-da}^ (Applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, I am not one of those who believe that 
the promotion and development of the industries and manufactures of India will prove 
a panacea for all her e\ ils. (‘ Hear, hear.”) I am not one of those who think that we 
should not devote ourselves to an3'thing but that promotion and development, but I do 
earnestly believe, and think nobody will deny it, that the promotion and development 
of the industries and manufactures of this great country will go very far towards the 
promotion of its welfare and its prosperity. (Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I was reading only the other day an address delivered 
by Sir Guilford Molesworth, who has been elected to the Chair of the Institute of 
Engineers, who said that if India were isolated from the rest of the world, there was 
nothing, neither mineral nor raw material, that we could not produce ourselves, not only 
for the purpose of providing for ourselves, but for sending them out as exports to Eng- 
land, to Europe, and other parts of the world. Ladies and gentlemen, in the past — I 
hope His Excellency will allow me to say so — both the people and the Government 
have proved rather indifferent to this important work of developing the industnes and 
manufactures of India, but to odr great gratification signs are apparent that both the 
Government and the public are wakmg up to the necessity of devoting themselves to 
this important task. And why, we are so grateful here, to-day, for Lord Lamington’s 
presence signifies that he is helping and assisting us in this important and beneficent 
work., "(“ Hear, hear.”) 

Ladies and gentlemen, speaking here one speaks under the terrors of the Official 
Secrets Act* (Laughter.) I trust His Excellency ^vill not ordei my prosecution for 
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dfsclosMg any official secret. The Secretariat u dosed mth doors of brass and 
triple steel and still vre do get glimpses of things gomg on behmd the doors and, If it 
IS not irrelevant, I would like to say that I can nev er understand why dag- should close 
the doors of brass and triple steel. Because I know that if those doors were open, 
what was sometunes considered unfeir and hard cntloi«ms would be turned uito 
admiration for kindly deeds— I might say for many loving and generous things- done 
by Government officials within those doors. (Applause.) TbeGotemmentis some 
times subjected to hard criticisms through ignoran,.e, but they arc thcmscl\-cs respon- 
sible for it. I trust that I betray no official secret when I saj that uith the capacitj , 
the courage and the mil to judge for hmiself, which has alwajs distmguishtd llis 
Exceilencj, he has extended the hand of support and countenance to this Exhibition— 
if I might use a hackneyed phrase altered a httle— urcspcctivc of all consideration of 
caste or creed, race or politics (“ Hear, hear ”) 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the speech whicli 1 Iis Etcellencj made at the Town 
Hall reccntlj, he said that the pnncipleson which he based his administration were 
administrative honesty and equal justLe. (Applause.) Will IIis Excellency alloiv 
mo to add that the feeling of kindly and liberal s) mpathy is the result of broad-imnded 
culture and warm-hearted impulse, and In coming here to-daj , m giv mg us all the Iiclp 
which His Excelleno) has done, he has dioim us that, after all, the most S'aluahic 
fruits of administrative honesty and equal justice can only be obtained b) extending 
to the people under he, rule kmdly and generous sympathj (Cheers ) Ladies and 
gentlemen. Government hate infimtely obliged us bj giving the Oval for the-hxhibiDoo 
and in various other wa) s Hts Excellency and the members of Gov rniment liave ex 
tended thar assistance to us ^Vill His Excelicncj allow me to supplj an omission 
which the modesty of Mr Wthaldas* has left unffilcd P This Exhibition would 
never have been were it not for the great seal which Mr Vithaldas has shown. 
(Applause.) 1 need hardlj add the name of Khan Bahadur Murahanf for what show 
in Bombay luis ever been run without him ? (Laughter and applause ) And I am 
giving >ou these names not quite disinlcnMtcdlj,for I take credit tomjselffor Impresv 
mg Mr Muraban into this service and for 6ndmg Mr Mlhaldas to be Oialrman of 
the Committee (“ Hear, hear ") I thmk Mr \ ithaldas and Mr Muraban will be 
found invaluable co-workrrs in establishing such a museum as Ills Ixocllcncy 
suggests (Cheers.) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, I liave a far more agreeable task before me 
Could anj-thlngbc more groxful and more gracious than tbewaj m whUi Lady 
Ummgton has come forward to help in the cause of the I jdws Vetiontd the 
Exhibition? (Apptausc.) 'Vou remember well bow she wen all out 
hearts during the last Bombay season in taking a kmdl) and sj-mpatlicti. interest in 
the wclBre of the r«orI'=- (Arpt^uw)- « "" sure I ^ not d.v losing an 
oPLial secret, or to use the I nsh wa) ofcxrteasmg it, a pubic, seetet, wlyn I say 

s u, K r) VUlii Cl PsreJee Tl.lwsI 

t ILC kiriUa a.Ic-t.C C. C. k t, 1-ucaJis £sji.wr traur Jtja., pi-r 
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Tlicir Ivxcelicncie*: in g:oing about and ptying into cvci}^ nook and corner of Bomba)', 
ihc)' — for Lady Ivanungton has been included in the tcrm—hat'c been spoken of as 
that famous Caliph of Bagdad, ITaioun-al-Raschkl, (Loud applause) This year Lady 
I^amington inaugurates lier interest by coming here this afternoon to assist us in the 
object which we hn\c so much at heart, lam sure )ou wall agree most coidially in 
this \^ote of 1 h.anks w'hich I propose to their hXcellcncics for their kindl)'^ help and 
sympathy. (Loud Applause.) 


20lh INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.’’' 

THAXKS TO THE PRESIDl-AT, SIR IIEXRY COTTON. 

On (he 3 til and layf dny ( ^SUt Ptctnihci 1900 of the 20th I. N Conqxss rvhjch 
hc/d jfc St^ston in Honihy, Sit I font \ Cot/on, the P>< ardent, thanlcd the Reception 
Committee and tho’^c uho /.aJ in lotioni u ays a\siyted t( and m doing ko he said — 
'* Mod of all thcie is (he distinoindnd Piesidtiii ot your Reception Covinnitee, Sir 
Phero::eshah Meh/a, to ;* how lOt ate ludihted hmn e, ny pom ( of view, who has ^paied no 
lionbh, VO pains, to male oni tint as aciei aide and easy as pos slide, {Jhiccchctrsweie 
called f 01 Sit Pheio’icshah Mehta uho was dcsotlud by a voice ft om the croivd as “ ///^ 
vnc) owned King of India " ) Hi has entatavud ns at out magnificent residence on the 
Pfalabai Hill, he and his son have shcun cvety fmsildc foiw of kindness that they could to 
ns It IS impossible foi me to dojuslicc to him ' 

'J'he Hon. Sii Pherozeshah then moved the XXJl Rcsolniion — "Thanks to ine 
President^' He was itceived with voeifeions and enthusiastic chccniig zvheu he lose to 
addrcyy the assembly as’Jollows — 

Brother Delegates, — I cordially endorse the cheers with which you have 
greeted me, because I know that these cheers arc not for me personally but for the 
task which I have come forward to perform. 

Brethren, 1 am deputed — I rejoice I am deputed — to give expiession to the 
unutterable feelings of gratitude which are filling our hearts with respect to the 
Chairmanship of Sir Henry Cotton. (Cheers.) Brethren, it has been said that the 
popularity of the Congress has been waning (“ No, no ”) and that the interest in the 
Congiess is disappearing (“No, no”). Gentlemen, I give you an answer which even goes 
beyond the “ No noes ” which I have heard. Look at this vast assemblage. I 
remember the Congress which was held in Bombay in 1889. It has been accepted 
all over the country as the most successful and the largest Congress ever held 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, those amongst you who were present at the Congress of 1889 
will bear me out when I say that this is a grander, a more magnificent, a greater 
gathering than that which Bombay witnessed in 1889. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, 1 ask 


« For Sjr P. Ifelita’s speech ns Chairman of the Reception Committee, 20th I N ConRiess, see 
“Speeches and Writings of Sir Pheiozeshnh Riohta, ” Edited by C T, Chintamn-ni, pp 20S to 226. 
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you, ag-vn to consider the. number of delegates before you, the enthusiasm which tk} 
hav'e shown, and the cordiality with which they lm\c responded to the call of dut\ 
whi^ has been imposed upon them E\Tn bD^o^d the circle of delegates, I ^ou 
to look at the assemblage of tlie citizens of Btmbnj nrd the MSitors frem the whole 
President} who ha\e gathered around \ou (Cheers) M) fnci.d Mr Wacln 
asks me not to forget the ladies IMiocxcr docs forget the ladies ? (T.aughter) 
Gentlemen, tins vast assemblage even outside tiic holv circle of delegates, win, 
gentlemen, as >ou )oursel\es must have ob‘icrvcd, have joined m } our vorts and 
cheered jour speakers on the platform Tins sliows that this Congress is as 
throbbing, living and vital a bodv as it ever wis (Chters) Sirllcnry Cotton, tliL 
credit for tills great gathering belongs to avciy large i\tcnt, to )ou (Cheer-) It 
is your presence that has gntlicrcd together all these people from nil parts of IIk 
countiy, and the citizens of this great cit),and it i«> to joti, Sir tint this v nst 'is'cmblv 
and this great multitude arc largel) due. Lcnilcmcn vsit i wonder iliat pcopk Invi 
thronged from all parts of the countr) to gTxci Sr Ilcnr) Cotton m the Clniri' 
Gentlemen, he lost the Lieut GovcmOfMhip of Bcngsl because lie pleaded tin 
cause of the poor ecc/trxof Assam (Cncsof" shame ) but, gentlemen, he Ins 
gamed a larger and a grander Governorship (Cliccrs), a greater Governorship 
tlian the LicuL Governorship of Bengal he has sc und the CovcrrCTship of our 
licarts and mmds (Oiecrs ) All the heart*- and mmd** of the people coming 
from all parts of llic countn umnitrousl) agree in their honour esteem ind 
nffection for Sir llcnn Cotton (Cheers.) Ccnticncn our I nglish fnends art 
rather hard to please (Laughter) When we onfired oiirsclvts to InJims and 
when we had Indians onh as our Presidents wlij thc> poured riduuK upon ns 


as an assemblage of amateur politicians and adminisimtof % w itheut nn\ c\pcrKnce — 

of people who talked about (lungs of whu-h the) l.rcw rolhing Well, gtntlcuKn 

we bore the ndi ulc we irivd to improve W c gi t nn cvrcrin ced nJuunistnlor, nu 
administrator who has heen ere of (heir iwn Inmrg hghis lo ptcsiJc at cur 


Congress, 10 guide us b> his ndvuc ard b\ h> cxpcntrcc W e -ire then lolJ tint 
llicsc things ought r.cvcr to be, in cxpcrier cd 1 nglish iJnihnsinlor los lu 
business with Congress whatewr! (Ijiughtcr) Mutwlcri. ircwelUnto turn r 
Sliallwc go Kick lotur amateur r<^itl lans ai d rot im of these iralrm! 

administrators ? ( A voici 1 o to tlu Times of Ir Jn } I Ini shows (It.! ii 

isvtf) difTicuIt for n pirtuular r>rf. V'-lrdu n friends to swiIU'w i 

hard nut, which iho liaw to swallow In llu ivr -^tdrrrscr rofStr Itairj Itti r 
TIrv im-dto minimise l„s ,n r*'^tarci an,l (Uv iruJ u i ften ii H-wlLMsMlt 
j (--H) ibtisePiwUI not use ihai word in Bom* iv 1 i' rs'i iht 1. ilntilnw 
r„t, S ^luj^rotCfpm lihHn- ^!.Mt luprf Sr lUrrM. nnxa.iu I c -.1 , 
n a I W Cu-r u r cJ 1-of.rn.n ■ . . . .,.r 

UdI K.n<.«ncn .1^- n n, , latcxc 1. -r U.o .1. U .. . ,i 

rrcnmcc ol or 1^1 -t •’ •I-"'' " ^ 

L urclKvJ-r. -nrllrnn Cct.,.. ll r . tf. U.r r . b-.n.t.. r 

Sub,«<5 can^ f"’" ^ ' 
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advice, and those who were on the Subjects Committee will tell you how important 
and valuable that guidance and ad\ icc have been (Cheers.) Therefore it is, 
gentlemen, that we, the delegates assembled in this Congress, pour out our feelings 
of gratitude through my voice to Sir Henry Cotton for having come all the way from, 
England to preside at our deliberations. (Cheers). Gentlemen, he left what is 
going to be his own constituency — Nottingham ; he left them for a time to come to us. 
Let us gratefully acknowledge the great favour Mhich that constituency has done 
us in allowing .Sir Henry Cotton to come amongst us. Let us send our voice a little 
further and tell them that they will confer a great boon on this country by returning 
SirHenrj" Cotton to Parliament. = (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I therefore ask you to accept — 

I will not say a formal conventional vote of thanks but — a sincere vote of thanks 
proceeding from all our hearts, to Sir Henry Cotton for presiding over this assembly. 

( Loud and enthusiastic cheering. ) 

Tlie ResohiUov zoos seconded and canned hy acclaviaUon 


SIR PHEROZESHAH AND THE ELPHINSTONIANS. 

A Meeting of past and present stndenis of ihe Elplnnstone College zi’os held on 27th 
January 1905 fa the purpose of enici iamvig the Hon Sv Phei ozc^hah Mehta and of 
presenting him with a massive silvei Centre-pteccA snhsenbed for ly the students of the 
College, on the occasion of hts being Knighted by the Kwg-Emperor in June 1904 Principal 
M. Macmillan, who took the Chair<, eulogised the services of the new Parst K C I E in 
1 cply to ivhich 

Sir Pherozeshah said he really did not Imow how to thank them for the great 
kindness, or Mr. Macmillan for presiding on the occasion, which he could only 
attribute to that gentleman’s kindly sympathy and keen solicitude which he was 
ever known to extend to the students and with which the co-operation of a lady 
like Mrs. Macmillan was always associated. He thanked those present for- the 
cordial reception they^had given him that afternoon. Among them he felt forty years 
younger, as^ if transformed by the magic attributes of the “ Crystal Stone.” He 
might venture to agree with Mr. Macmillan in one thing and that was that his 
the speaker’s) ' love and attachment to the College, and his pnde and joy in his 
having been a student f in it, and the happy days he had passed in it, were 
unalterably fixed in his heart. Mr. Macmillan, who was an eloquent and an excellent 
speaker himself, had led them to expect a speech from him, and to induce him to 

* He was returned to the House of Cormnons a ypar latcf by the same constituency, , 

f Sir Pherozeshah invariably used to toll his visitois at his Bombay residence, that this Centre- 
piece, which occupied a prominent position in his drawing room, was one of his proudest possessions and that 
ho highly a allied this mark of npprenation of his public services by the students of his '* dear old College, " 

J He was a student of the Elphinstono College from 186] to 1664. 
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make one. But recently they had a surfeit of speeches, so much so that the \*cry 
heanng of the word made one sick. This saturnalia of speeches began with a 
"Scotchman in the Town Hall on St. Andrew’s Da} and was followed b) the speeches 
from the Congress platform. Heik^, he would rather not Inflict a speech on them, 
but compare notes with them about the College, its disunguished Professors, the 
course of stud} , and tlie outdoor exercises as they were fort} }'cars ago Sir Phcroie* 
shah then proceeded to describe the College premises at Baboola Tank and 
likened tlic sheet of water of the Tank to some otlier sung in song and \*cr 9 e b> 
Scott or by an} of the Lak-c Poets He spok-c of Sir Alexander Grant, who treated 
tlic students under him as gentlemen, and whose students behaved to him IHcevNisc 
He touched humourously on hts Professor of Logic, who tliought that two large 
volumes of Sir William Hamilton* were too much for the understanding of the 
students. He said he felt hurt at the statements that cdlcgL CTK-kct was started 
in days later than his. But the reverse was the case. Sir Alexander Grant evinced 
a deep personal interest m the game and he lilmsclf led the indents out into the 
field for tliat purpose. Thanking his audience once more and asking the students 
alwa}3to chensh and love their College, Sir Pherozeshah con^lud^ Ins remarks 
amidst loud applause. 


BOMBAY LEGISUTI\^ COUNCIL 

A BILL TO ESTABLISH A COURT OP WARDS IN THI 
BOMBA\ PKESIDPNa 

Onihe^c^nd rtadtng ct A Dtll h E^abluk a Court ct llarJstft tie fJernhy 
PKSiJnto wered tn the AwNjj I^gtsIaUve Counnl hy S\r James Mcnteaih c*t 
fifeseh 1^15 the JI H Sir P if Atei/a made tie M/erztni; sjeerij — 

^ our ExcClIcnw) I am not quite sure wlietlicr 1 have }ct rccm*ered fronulic 
effects of the lecture, or advice, of m} Iionounblc fncml Dr Hliandarkar.whkh Iw lta>* 
just ’administered tons IktolJ us in vvr) s vcjx terms that if we op^xc anj 
portion of lliN Hill or nnv of tht. provi>i-ni:, of iIik Hill wc an. verj Iikel) influenced 
bj an mVtlcratL Iwibit of Iming noconfiJeivc in etc uilve efiVetw Now 
I XuClIcTV \ 1 dc!ib*rucl} j,iin I'lSUc mill m} lux wibk frh.'rJ nnJ I ask ilw Coun. {| 
lobliv,\c tint in an) oppOM{K>n whkli IhivctoolTcr lo sonx I'f tlx provxkM-* i-f 
this Hill, I im nOiavluateJ bv a wxkcJ deNirc i^rTJV^tng cxr uiiw I 

bvlrcvu tliL «. oftkxr^ine nil Ollier yv^rl^^liavi ex. ellcrt rrx-nn Inii (f«e^ IuvcxIh' 
ilic dements and dc!xkn^. 1 c> of the circum'.taivcs n^^llklI tlev are anJ iJ 

Vntl r nHl ‘I 7 * J 1*^1 rt» « i '•’ » < InJ.. tl I-' 

Pro r r» Jl«t- J • I Vrilcl 

f lo lb rr(TtKflbr rn'*< ^ rtWfll I* I "w n 4 li 

o lUrt I. • ( r lUI Tl II ► r U ) .» 1 K r.i I i 
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uould not be wise for legislation not to l.ikc notice of the human frailties 

which belong to them as to all classes of people. My honourable friend Mr. Parckh 

Avas concerned with the principles which I^i. Bhandarkar laid down wnth regard to the 

way in which this world ought to be managed. I do not think my honourable 

friend ^Ir. Parckh need ha\c xcr}' serious apprehensions as to those principles. 1 am 

not surprised however that my honourable friend, though icall) born in this age, may 

be said to belong to a \er\ old generation. .\ll his distinguished studies arc entirely 

directed to the times thatha\c gone h^ , and (here is no wonder that the principles 

which he enunciates arc derived from the studies ol antiquities. So that it is to my 

mind not a very surprising thing that he shoukl w'ant to go back to those da)S wdicn 

ever} thing could be done by legislation and people could he ,madc wasc by Acts of 

Parliament or of the Indian Legislatures. 1 suppose it is quite natmal for Professor 

Bhandarkar to regard us all as hopcles'j. 1 do not think he regards us all as moral 

children even, but as immoral children. It is natural for Dr. Bhandarkar, w'ho was 

so distinguished a Professor m his lime, to regard us all as children w'ho should 

obey their instructors. But out of the class-room, w’e have to deal wnth different 

circumstances and hard and practical principles of real life, and I do not think it 

w'ould do to allow the principles of the class-room to prevail against the hard piactical 

principles of this life. 

* 

I should not have been surprised if my honourable friend, the mo\ci of the Bilh 
had gone into some of the principles of the Bill in his spcccli this afternoon. But he 
leaves us to move amendments without giving us any idea of his aigumcnts against 
them. If he had referred to these, w'c should have liccn able to present our amend- 
ments in a much more effective manner. 1 w'as surprised that he w^as surprised that 
some of the opinions expressed before his face were different from those put down in 
writing through those wicked people the vakils. I am not surprised that people before 
him sh6uld express themselves differently from tlie views they put in writing. I am 
sure my honourable fnend Sir James Monteath does not do justice, m his modesty, to 
his awe-inspiring presence. I can quite understand that the gentleman who came to 
have a talk with him about the Bill was very anxious to show him that he was lost 
m admiration of the wisdom with which the Bill has been framed. And I am sure no 
one IS more cognisant that the native courtesy of the Indian gentleman, whatever his" 
own opinions on the subject might be, would be to place them before the gentleman 
to whom he is talking m such a way that he would give him to understand his own 
views were perfectly m consonance with those of the person to whom he was talking,' 
It seems to me it is no wonder Sir James Monteath drew the inferences he did from the 
conversation, but it is hardly safe to consider that these inferences would be correctly 
drawn. Now, Your Excellency, I may be pardoned for saying that this is an instance 
of the over-legislation into which our Indian Legislative Councils are apt to beMriven. 

I very carefully read and re-fead the speech of my honourable friend m introducing the 
Bill into the Council, but I could not help seeing, as a man of high culture could not 
help seeing, tliat there was no immediate necessity for the passing of the Bill so far 
t'-s this Presidency is concerned. It is no doubt true such Bills exist in the other 
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Presidencies They existed even before the banning of the last century The reason 
was however that the circumstances of those Presidencies ri-ere so different that it 
was thought, m those early da>s, that there was necessit> for the provisions 
embodied subsequently m the Court of Wards Acts I bav’e rKN'cr understood 
why these Acts are called “ Court of Wards Acts So far ns I am a^-arc, 
the word “Court,” except as regards the Ancient Court of Directors, is nc\er 
employed but for a tribunal of judicial character And why m the }*car of 
grace 1905 we should be sittmg to pass an Act whi^h is to be called a Court 
of Wards Act and vdiich has not the remotest taint or tlncturv of an) thing 
judicial IS a thing which I fail to understand Your Excellcncj mjU remember tint 
what IS called a Court of Wards is an cxecuthc officer of Go\ ernment, either a Com 
trussioner or other officer or two or three ofSi-efS appointed for tins purpore Thc\ 
arc what would be called m Bomba> settlement officers fortlic management of estates. 
Wc are now considering bo\re\erwhat is called a Court ofWards BHI Tins isa 
case of over I^slatron. It seems to me that no case has been made out for tlus Bill 
though 1 bear in mind the cLiboratc remarks of m) honourable friend Str James 
Montcath In introducing the BUI The class of people for whom llic Acts were passed 
in other PresidetKies do not exist to the same extent in tins Presidenc} as m oilier 
Presidencies. So far as the) do uast legislation deals with them though I tjunk 
perhaps that legislation ma> be amended toin«.ludc them in a more perfect maniKT 
But a Bill whtcli stn\cs to include not onl> tlicsc classes but classes of an inviginnrs 
character, so far as 1 can see after going through ilic Bill, 1 fill to perwCive who are 
the additional persons for whom tlic proMSions are ncwcssar) It sevms to me wx me 
passing a separate Act which might speculate ch go forward for the purpose of dting 
some good to some people of wlwm no idea is gnento n« Ido not know if tn) 
honourable fnend Sir James Monlcatli is aware that tlic Court of U ards KcguLiiKUH 
and Acts were simply for the purpose of protection of Government rc\enuc I was 
reading the other da> a debate of the Legislati\x Council of the Nortli-Ucsi Ptomikcs 
which took place on a Hill in 1^9 when I lis I lonour the President pointed this cmL 
lie said— “ The primary object of tlK Court of Wards legislation was iIk. prolCwtion 
ofGo\*cmmcnt revenue Tlic earliest regubtioiis whi h were introJu..cd amlwIiKli 
lia\*c gixtm the Board of Rc\ enuc and Goa eminent the powx-rs exer 1 cd h) a Court of 
Wards were introduced wath the objCv.l of proic.-tiftg the Cnn-cmmeni rt^Tnue S n e 
then the further idea of prolc..lIng ilw interests of rmaois and disqualiC-cd pfopnet^na 
cOTTKS In. But llic proteclroo of fcacmic still renums at llie lounJation of Hic Court 
of Wards Icgisbtion- Later, as he ivinis i>il lYnevo'en c praJuoJIv inslnujicd 
itsclflnlo the legislation. I quite admit ilh. motixcof Knet 'cn c lus s'u^tv s-i 
permeated this Icgisbtion waih regard loCourtsof Wards tint i-vn^ u h ,I I Iv call^l 
thernmar) objc tt nrtd il sxms tome t . K t u lie* pr, iu x t ‘ y I fr nlalrK 
mtroduccd But i*- It iswilh re^trJ i' dt i (f. 1 > rJ fi tiu^. ft 

tcncat'CJKC ilic HiD merclv prewties mv kneta ■nl hi h..rlr Iv ''I 

lhan tobc u'cd in so far as the prcrasi>is of lb- clufi trr t h'o It I 1 ur r-T-r-rl 

arcconc-wrd. ftxas mlnort mxl fv >p- efoas^und mral a/c r^ax<ri -i I ( 
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say it Avould not be a very useful provision to place them m the hands of Courts of 
Wards instead of the committees to which they are at present submitted. Though 
I think it would be unwise to take away the charge of a minor from persons about him 
who may be considered in the opinion of the Court of Wards capable of conducting 
his affairs, and place him under the, if I may say so, unsympathetic Court of Wards, 
and if Dr. Bhandarkar will forgive* 'me for saying so, an unsympathetic executive 
officer who is appointed guardian. It may be that there are persons siiriounding a 
minor quite capable and sympathetic and fit for the purpose. It would be very 
distressing if these duties should be taken from them and handed over to a hard body 
like the Court of Wards. It seems to me we are over-legislating in this matter when 
we include in the definition of landholder as has been done in clause (c) of section 2 
“ ‘landholder ’ shall mean (/) in the case of minors and persons adjudged by a 
competent Civil Couit to be of unsound mind and incapable of managing their affairs, 
a holder as defined in the Bombay Land-Revenue Code, 1879 •, and {u) in all other 

zemi'jdar^jdgirddr.) saranjdmddr-^ tndmddr^ idhikdai\ malek and a khot 
and any person not hereinbefore specified who is interested in land and belongs to a 
class of which the Governor in Council has declared the members to be landholders 
lor the purposes of this Act. ” Now, my Lord, I should like to know who are these 
persons. Will my honourable friend give me some indication of who are the class of 
persons for whom these words are intended ? I cannot make out any person not before 
specified “ who is interested in land and belongs to a class of which the Governoi 
111 Council has declared the members to be landholders for the purposes of this Act ” 
I went through my honourable friend’s speech in introducing the Bill ovei and over 
again, for the purpose of finding out who these people could be 1 failed to find 
anything, and that is why 1 am rather sorry he did not take the opportunity just now 
of telling us for whom this Bill is intended. 

My Lord, I may be pardoned for saying that legislation is not intended fer 
speculative objects ; it is intended for certain persons and objects. But when, 
because you imagine there may be some persons who in future Should be brought 
within the pale of certain provisions, you consider that therefore you are to proceed 
to legislate for all these speculative cases, it seems to me that the machinery of 
legislation is applied for a purpose which cannot be called either practical or wise. 

Then, coming to the mam points of the provisions of this Bill, I come to the 
third section which, I think the Council ought to remember clearly, is for the purpose 
of showing what is a Court of Wards. As I pointed out, it is not a judicial Court at 
all. Section 3 of the Bill says that “ subject to the provisions of section 12 the 
"Commissioner shall be the Court of Wards for the limits of his Division provided that 
tlie Governor in Council may, if he thinks fit. ... appoint a special officer to be the 

Court of Wards for a division, in lieu of the Commissionei.. ” So that a Court 

of Wards, if is declared, is only one of these officers, or only one or two joined toge- 
ther. Then Section 4 shows how a Court of Wards may be set in motion. “TJic 
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Court of Wards luaj , with the previous sanction of the Go\ cruor in Council, assume 
the supennteodence of the property of any landholder holding land withm the local 
■units of Its jurisdiction who is disqualified to manage his own propertj Tlitro I 
should hire to ask the honourable member in charge of the Bill lioiv clause (2) of 
section 1 will act. Clause (2) of seebon 1 says the Act “ sliall extend to the whole of 
the Bombay Presidenoy, except the city of Bombay and Aden ’ Supposing a person 
holds property m the City of Bombay or Aden and m other parts of the Prcsidcncj , 
would he be subject, though residmg in the Ctj of Bombay, to this Act as regards 
his property m other parts of the Presidency f I thmk there are many pomts in 
regard to these sections that ought to be settled before wc can say what is the exact 
application of the Act. Clause i says “ the Court of Wards may, with the pres lous 
sanebon of the Governor m Council, assume the supenntuidence of the property of 
any landholder holding land withm the local Imuts of its junsdictlon who is dis- 
qualified to manage his own property ” 1 acknowledge there is a clause “prornded 
that in the case of a landholder disqualified under clause {!) or (r) of sub-section (1) 
of section 6 such assumption shall be sanctioned only where the Governor in Council 
IS of opinion that it IS expedient In the puWie interests to presen ctlic ptepcm of 
such landlioldcr for the benefit of liis family , -uid that the said properly is of sueh 


taluc that economical management by thoCourtol U ards IS praetiu-iHc. Now I lio'di 
and 1 really mean to speak with, all respect of the powers tested in ilic Governor iii 
Council I Isay I hate always lickl the highest respe t for tlic gcnllemcn forming the 
Council of llis Excellency ihcGotcmor But it seems tome it is doing tlmii an 
injustice to tequue them to excreise a disereilon and sanction while leasing tliem very 
httlc mdicabon of how tlicy are to cxcreisc tlicne It is eery easy to say tlicy ire inly 


to be exercised If it is “ expedient in the public interests lo cxereisc them. If I rnay 
say sowitlmut any want of nspcct loony member of Coun.il, tlie bme iieiy cexiic 
when members of Council will think certain things irc ncecssiry for ihe puble. inter 
csb Supposing their successors should appb 'holr minds m a diire-re-nl was, n|iiilU 
conscicnbous, and s.iy “ but there is nothing in the publu inlercsi liere ! I have 
had some c-xpcncncc of these things and I find the views of memben of Ctnireil very 

often vary very muJi md ve-ry widely I tldnJ. to require llicm lo form opinions on 
matters that are indicated in such general words is to do them an injiistuc /ftrr 
hav mg hid it down in that wav, wc corns to the pnis-ipal slaiise, to porbon. of win li 

thavcvvry strong objections. Section G says -the f -How, „g lanJImlJer «hnll fv iIk: 

purposes ofsectmn 4, be deemed to be disquil.hed to ininage their .wn properti 
Minors, who are mcnlmned first, wc will luivci ibs-ir m.-res„ars miea^l. rr.mW 

(be by llie Cuanliins and W ards Act But while I am nuk.i g il.l o' w,sa,s-i I 
should like to ^smt out one mi l-ike IJr BlumJa.la, ns,-' I le mites a M , ii 
fav slur of the Court ol Wards iVl b, a referen c lea a e m whs!, Uwa, rm .nw 
LlvmJcrlheGuardsins and Ward, \ct tlut was el^Jus , y s ,n w ,1 N w 

Julfi ilcbarae.er'lwlrvotofasl^^^ lln evM^sc . 



Guardians and Wards Act was certainly foitunate in that the inquiiy m that case did 
not take a long time. But he seems to have forgotten that it was entirely of a judicial 
character. In regard to the other, section 5, disqualification is applied to females and 
other persons “ declared by the District Court, on the application of the Collector and 
after such inquiry as it thinks necessary, to be unfitted to manage their own property." ' 
It seems very benevolent and nice that we should issue regulations for the direction 
of interests of families' How will this work. Sir ? We recognise there are two 
minds brought to bear upon it, the Collectors and that of the Judge of the District 
Court. But surely, with some little experience of this countiy, we may also take to 
ourselves that the Collector maj be jnoved in these matters by persons who are not 
quite disinterested, as he and the District Judge are certain to be. People who have 
some grudge against the famil)^ 01 the female Will set to work, >vill apply to the 
Collector, who will be obliged to make his inquiries by his subordinate officers or 
piobably by the police under him as District Magistrate, and what will be the state of 
a family’s claims under these circumstances with all these inquiries carried on into their 
private affairs? Because an inquiry would be worth nothing unless it were carried into the 
private affairs of the estate in which the family is interested. To me theprospect of such 
an inquiry is one I cannot look on as satisfactory. There might be cases in which 
females wholly incapable of managing their affairs should be placed under the 
beneficial protection of the Court of Wards, but for one case of that sort it seems to 
me many Avould be open to annoyance and persecution. If the world could be made 
wise by legislation, nothing would be easier than to lay down wise principles. But 
the hard facts of this world do not allow it. We have to see how regulations laid 
down with the best intentions work in practice. Then, leaving females, I come to 
what to my mind is the most extraordinary provision of the Bill introduced by my 
honourable friend, Sir James Monteath. I could see in his former speech that his 
high culture has made him aware of the inconveniences and difficulties of what may 
be termed grandmotherly legislation. And if my honourable friend will pardon me 
for saying so, I think it must have stood him in very good stead on this occasion to 
draw on his experience as a Revenue Officer, which brings about views which are 
very different from those held by ordinary people. It could be seen from his speech 
that no one was more alive to the effects of grandmotherly legislation. But I would - 
like to call it, if I may com an English word, step-fatherly legislation. It is somewhat 
in the way, with which we are made acquainted by Dickens in “David Copperfield," in 
which the step-father looked after the interests of his step-son. After all a step-father 
is a step-father and he can only see things in a particular light, and he can only look in 
a certain way on the affairs of the minor whose interests he is supposed to be looking 
after. “ Incapable of managing,' or unfitted to manage, their own property owing to 
(7) any physical or mental defect or infirmity, or (tt) viriious, intemperate or wasteful 
habits, or such other habits as cause or are likely-to cause, injury to their property 01 
to the well-being of their inferior holders. ” My Lord, what a task for the Collector 
and the District Court ! I leally appeal to my honourable friend. .Suppose he was 
sitting as a Court for deciding cases brought before him under this Section 1 Would 
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not different people take different \iews of ticlous hafiita, intemperate habits or 
wasteful habits P I do not know nhat “wastefiil ” means I know my honourable 

friend makes a great deal of thrift. If a man ^ills m a tom-tom to celebrate a 
marriage half the night, he calls that nastefriL I do not call it ivastcful I think a 
man must'ha\'c a little enjoyment sometimes. But this says not onlj such cases as 
Cause injury but such as are likelj to cause injur) I remember that m the course of 
a budget speech I made certain reflections upon the abkan polk>) of Ckn'emment 
There was a case of a liquor shop being opened at Mathcran \t that tiny, rlit 
Fmance Member was btr Evan James, and when I ^\as invughing against thLGo\Lm- 
ment allowing such a liquor-shop to be introduced in i place like Mathcran, lie said 
“ Why not let the poor man ba\e his glass of beer P I taken aback , hut that 
shoe's ho\\ people may var) in opinion. I ask, 1 appeal to m\ honounblt fnend, bo^ 
would l>c sit in judgment for the puiposcs of deciding uint niaj K. “m^Ious, 
intemperate or wasteful habits P f donot want to run donn executive olTucr^ in ihi 
slightest degree. I have the highest opinion of them. Hut is it fur to Tsk cvni 
executive officers, incapable ns Dr Bhandnrknr thinks tlicm of going wtoii^, — wonl I 
)ou expect cv'cn them or an> other olBcers to sa\ wlntarc ‘ \iwicms intemperate or 
wasteful habits, causing or likel) to cause injurv to tliiir propertv or to the well 
being of their inferior holders "? I am aw m in other Court ol UanlsAct** in otlur 
Presidencies there arc similar provisions But I think, ind I think Sir Jnmm Monte.Hh 
would have said, that Bomhaj rs not to fx guided bv otlitr I residencies in matters of 
this character I should hav c tliought llm we m BomKiv wiih our culture would 
have recognised that there arc certain things bevond tliv power of hunvin judgment 
I think on one occasion m) honourable fnend did disagrn. with the hgintition of 
another Province and sav he would not dream of mtroduring it into Bomba) 

I now ask him not to follow the Icgishlion ol those effete ProviiKts of Madras and 
tlicNortlib) putting upon us such kgislatron is this is ) reqiunng IhsirK t Courts 
to find out persons of vkious inlempcriic or wasicful liabits or su^h other 
habits as cause, or arc likel) ioc.iusc injur> to their pa’pvrtv or to the weibbetng 
of thcir infenor lidderx I know m) honourable friend s-ud in liis ««pe-c'e!i that 
wc arc all awan, of in‘«iar>cxs for whieli this \ct would be useful Would he 
kindl) mention to us some of those insuovtsT We know there ve rcrtam people 
minors and those of unsoun 1 mirJ wlui ve m_ipiblc ol min-unOj^ llicir affairs 
But would m> honourable fnend pivnt out in\ others r Om. t*. Itc^t r micbt run in 

a certain person before n Court i>f Ward'* K ausc he harr..ncJ to K lirrx *y HuJ 

or something of lliat kind white anoiixr Cnltecicv w^jIJ pcv'Jiiv.h t'„ » Vj 
It seems tome these provt-ions should ivt line a p uc c-i n Ss-k of a 

practical clnruicr Iknoi- n» Ik sn.i.l- f.tv'J tr r . . . ilui iW tm 1 o' 
JkaiuahS ilian m. mo Txn t mp. iwi x-lJ I. t icr) •.try pylre-J 

,o mtrrfrre y.tl. care, if tl.at har. nr II., w-Ut w-rc - I . .1 Pur iS .1 
Ln.lcJ I'roMn.c, and Central rnmn-c. V ry cc-r. rim cf a ra~v> i, ,• c -(C n r 
,5 one of the c-mscy of c'-- t, 

to taking yj-h a f-r-t Into cony Jeraticnf’frl.cr.ff''' l-nra-rpiU 
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assumption of management on similar grounds requires to be exercised with great 
caution, and in particular, that there should be no unnecessary prying into private 
affairs or encouragement given to applications inspired by the enmity of relations ” 
But he satisfies his mind in this way — “ In all the Acts, except that for Bengal, the 
power of declaring incapacity on such grounds is left to the local Government. In 
Bengal the adjudgment of incapacity from physical defects or infirmities is made by 
a competent Civil Court. We ha\e adopted a plan of determination which will, 
I hope, be accepted by the Council as providing the greatest security against 
abuses.” Gentlemen, I should like members of this Council to say what is the 
security, “ the greatest security ” which he has provided. “We propose that the 
declaration should be made by the District Court on the application of the Collector,” 
— that IS the remedy which he saj'-s would obviate the hardship of the cases to 
which he has referred. “ The Collector will, in the first instance, have to be satisfied 
that there are adequate reasons for interference, and he will then have to covince the 
District Court by evidence. It seems scarcely possible that under such a system 
there can be any unnecessary of arbitrary assumption of management.” Now take 
the Bill as it stands to see how my learned fhend carries out his promise in that 
respect. It is true he says the disqualification will have to be decided by the District 
Courts. But IS he not playing upon words when he says “ District Court ” ? What 
is the pnncipal notion earned to our nunds ? — That the Court will proceed in the 
way in which the procedure of a judicial Court must be conducted to make it a 
Court— that the Court will carry on its proceedings in the way of a regular judicial 
proceeding. But what is actually done ? He leaves it to the Distnct Court to hold 
“ such mquiry as it thinks necessary.” Why, as my learned friend is cognisant of 
the danger of these provisions, does he not leave it to a District Court, a judicial 
tribunal, to make an inquiry and pronounce a verdict ? I think my honourable friend 
will reconsider this provision, and if it is to be retained I do hope I may appeal to 
Your Lordship and the members of this Council to say that these matters shall not 
be left; to any but a regular and judicial tribunal. If these matters are important, 
and they are very important, why should they not be carried out with all the 
safeguards connected with a regular judicial proceeding ? I therefore appeal to Your 
Lordship and the members of this Council to say, if these qualifying clauses are to 
be retained and people are to be dragged into Courts of Wards for defects, mental 
and physical, and for “ vicious, intemperate or wasteful habits, or such other habits 
as cause or are likely to cause, injury to their property or to the well-being of their 
inferior holders,” at least to provide this remedy, the surest remedy against 
hasty conclusions, that the inquiry shall be earned out before the District 
Court in a judicial manner, that everyone concerned in it shall have an 
oppoitunity of placing before the Court everything calculated to help it 

to come to a proper decision. Because, what a distressing matter it uould be if a 
person Avere dragged before a Court and pronounced to be a person of vicious charac- 
ter before the world, if the proper precautions were not taken in the mquiry against 
him. Can, my Lord, anybody conceive a more important matter, requirmg to be 
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Phtrntthah th, Tthnns Prtsidtnt fa- He rer, aili „rmn nnitrid hy i,m h H, 
Ccrpo, ahen dtu-mg hu Urm of offict Tit Proponhcm htiKg dnh timidrd and supjvrted Sir 
Phcroxtihah made ikt folIatciHS Ttpl^ — 

Gentlemen,— I do not tbmk tliat I nm inntmg’ m the power to make a speech 
on tins LXcamon hut this is an exception when I do not like to speak much of m>^f 
But from tliat I Ixipcjoij will not think licit I am less grateful to )0u for the kind 

in winch )Ou luive expressed }onr ipprccuitron of tlic serM^es 1 hnveheen 
amdenng to the Corporition I ini sUrred hy iIk thinks accorded to me imJ b\ 
the friendliness ind n.^irU shown to me by the Corporation dunng tlw time that 1 
ln\*c been connected with this body for the last thirtj four }'ear« I claim no credit 
ind no member of the Ccrporaticm can claim any credit for the work he docs m tJic 
cause of the utv We fill lo\c the cit) of Bomhaj and an) senice that we can do 
lor It must neccssani) he a pleasure to us I do all municipal work not solciv 
hcdusL It IS thrust on me hut I ha\ c taken such work upon m> self as a labour of 
la\c I will not witlihold sa)ing tliat if 1 hi\'c met witli an> success m the course of 
the last )*car in the discharge of mj duties, that success is in no small measure due to 
)our coopemtion My task was rendered \*cr) cas) by the assistance of Mr \\ adua, 
the Municip*al Sccatarv, w ho has reduced the work of his office to a S)‘stem of perfect 
oi'gnmsation 1 would also like lo say a word of ackmoulcdgmcnt of llic nssistaiKc 
and help of the gentleman who acted for Mr Wnda during liis sliort Icaw of 
ihscncc,— I moan Mr Masanu I luatT been greatly licIpeJ m m^ work h\ tlic 
exceeding!) able manner in whu^h he prepared cterx thing fix* ilie CiYporathXi 
meetings M) thanks aa ai«o due to Mr Sln^ppard tlic Munk-ipal Ccmn'isshxii.r, 
from wliom 1 lia\ t received all assistance No President can do Ins work su vcssfull) 
unless lie is I ciped b) the gentlenvan who alwavs su^ on his nght hand and ilui 
IS tfic Munivipal Commts foucr and I was vxn muJi sinkk h> the brivul and IiKa-d 
wa) in wluvli Mr Slicppartl looked at c'lrv tpicsiion whuh sjme Kfon. him I liavv 
ilso i word to sa\ for the Cliaimvm of iIk Standing Gxnnmiec flic Ci>rpi>T Uksi 
ouldcopc Vtrv wvll with the work before llicm onl\ b\ the w\\ m wheh the 
(.ItmmnnpLa cd the werk of the Committee bcfTC u* Or naJa.lunjec has pterd 
♦he Munktpal Budget before llic Ccnporation in n nu-)*! cflkkmi and aKt mmner 
whLh hasgrcatlv ficHitatcd our work. In sIkxi gentlemen vntlimii ) Hir c<M'j\TatHVi 
vxfc c«.-ni!d not have m t will) an\ su vcss 

Now having tho’-e matter* akne I have one rtvre ol •.'naih'o to mtke flv 

pmt «wfc of.n.r >^nt .<voi\Tit.»iliT- Ii’un f llif riW. of tl„ rlii a urll a> 

M Ilk piWi of luJ.n ulnl a bu me.. W c Kxl) iIk IUxtiKh Mun 

11 ,H una.nK.ki.J tint we nit. 1 (.real J lint ibo nvfiv. 

n th.nl enti .. in 1 . thni to a -n-nnm mtml it n iv ctn tbn « .‘n-it 1 nh a- 1 
d,<.„nsallmnmr Kfw W o . no.>t amno at tl. tr.tl. of a ,1 
mo-h K mtli ..nv <- nn.K-iifihj t r- Ji' m It ■> 

imron.iWe to amne ni the i>clit (" '■‘'t''' m muci. rf l' r nm ■■ 

until oolnnoa cttaln amount cf lamono Ihctn-tnTn ,-Tt on I « o-r onJ I i 
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we are by "no means a talking body. From the reports of the proceedings m the 
public papers it might perhaps appear that the Corporation are amusing themselves 
by talking nonsense. The papers give a brief report and all the solid work the 
Corporation does occupy a very short space, although the nonsense is reported at 
a greater length. From this some draw the inference that the Coiporation is doing 
practically nothing but that deduction is absolutely vague. 

( He^e the speakej quoted fguiC’^ in lespcct of lUms on the agenda of the past five yeai s 
and showed how eo^peditionsly thev had disposed of nnpoitant mattei s dm ing thru compaia- 
twely few meetings ) 

Continuing, Sir Pherozeshah said — After a study of these figures no citizen 
can say that to be a member of the Corporation is equal to losing one’s time at its 
meetings. The figures show that though sometimes we talk a little irrelevant, a 
little too much or a little nonsense, yet on the whole you will find that the Corporation 
lias done a ver}'- gieat amount of woik. Moreover that woik has been of an eminentli 
practical character and it had been earned out in as expeditious and as business-like 
a manner as an)'- Corpoiation of 72 members could possibly have done it. We had 
49 Committee meetings in the past year when we disposed of important questions 
connected with drainage, water-works and other varied subjects including the health 
of the city and although there had been more items for discussion than formerly 
yet with all that the business had been got through in ver) few meetings each 
month *1 therefore think that the Corpoiation can rightly claim to he a thoioughh 
practical and business-like body and the members can take credit to themselves foi 
the way in which they discharge their public duties. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

UNPARIJAMENTARY AND OFFENSIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

At the Pfeetvig of the Bombay Municipal Coipoiation held on 20th Apt it lOOi, the 
Hon Su , Pherozeshah Mehta presiding^ Dt N- H E Sukhta moved that (he attention of the 
Memhets of the Cot porafton who may desve to know “ hosu to succeed’^ as Municipal Councilloi s 
he minted to cei tarn quotations from the woik of an eminent aiithoi The Prtsidtnt, in luUng 
the nioiioii out of ordei , made tin following observation — 

Freedom of expression and debate is a valuable pri\ ilegc which I shall always 
stiictly support At the same time there are jcstraints imposed b)' well-understood 
rules which arc founded upon ihc good feeling and couites^ of members foi the 
maintenance of peace and suppression of disorder. One of these rules is that no 
member ought to use expressions vhich are offensive or insulting to members of the 
House individually or collectivel) or are disrespectful to the House I think the 
tenor of the motion is oifensixe and disrespectful, and I therefore rule it out of order. 

I may also add that the function of training people to be successful Councillors 
IS not included among those imposed on or vested in the Corporation. 
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INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN ENGLAND 
INDIAN QUESTIONS BEFORE BRITISH PARLIAJIENT 
A PuUtc MttUng uniir Iht (uupuu e! Ihi Pnstdacy ^jt h<li 

In Dcihay on 3rd May mS to gm tfficl ! a Rtsoluhon passid by Ihi Indio, Nolivsit 
Congrttt lo send ref raalaltrft from India to England with a m o h nlfghfen tht Erilith 
Puhhe on Indian qutdxons 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeahah, who presided, In opening tlie proceedings, reminded 
those present of a similar meeting * held in Bomba} twenty }*cars ago for sending 
delegates toTngiand, and after referring to the \ ict\ s he had then oepressed, he said 
tliat he still adhered to his opnJon that the Indians could ne\*cr Jiopo for anythinf; 
until Indian questions were thoroughly sifted and examined from e\er) point of 
view before the British public and the British Pariiamcnt, and sub_;c*-ted to tlk. 
clash of party warfare. Recentl} thc) had received conlrar} ndv^cc, but so far as it 
proceeded from the Anglo-Iixlians and Anglo-Indian bureau».rao}, the} liad no ixason 
to complain. Such an advice from that quarter \ras natural j but he was sorry to 
sa} that there were certain people among them— for they liad also tlicir halt, their 
lame and their blind — who joined in that advivO With rcgvrd to tlicm he would 
say that such advice could not come from them naturall} flic) cxiXv-lcd but little 
from any party In England j but tltC) coukl expect notiung If Indian quesiuxis 
were not made party questions 

Sir Pherozeshah tlicn referred to thc selection of thc Hon Mr Ccklule, one 
of the Bomba) representatives as thc best the) couKl make,—! rcprcscntnivc thin 
wliom it would be difHcult to find a better qualified man. Mr GoUialc liaJ proved 
himself a man of great abilit} and possessed a thorough gnsp of iJh. various Indian 
questions. 1 Ic had on eloquence vvlucli was rcall) camcn, passKXiatc and effe tivt 
and his cordial manrKrs and Ins pruscworlh) char*u,tvr stamped him is i nw'Ht hii,l»- 
mlndcd gentleman. (Applause) 

COMBAT LEGISLATnn COUNCIL 

TIIL IIOMBA'^ HUiXirr OI I t( >-1 • r 

/!/ Mr Z/rr/i*/ /7 t/j/ 1 * « iff id / . t s 4 l> < 

Sir Jama MenUdh Ikt riMjn h/ Ksfa-rdo M/ » ^ * r /rr iU 

year I'WS 1906 S\r Phtrtitth-iS a /si g f /U dJ n ^rJ t/ ( 

ingef Mr Cuvnit! en lOtXjsly I 9 ‘ * 

Mr PfCSitJcnt,— lagn.t,anJ Ianisurcc*h r n<mK'^ ynwiihifv Ii rri 
tmc.tlmUli' Lx cllT^yl 1' w xilcrJ «> « , I i U, j 1 1 k.)x 

truxi I,c n«> « rr be m RwJ I.mI. 1. anJ nbV to Jttcrj t - I > rx p J j. I 
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confess I rise with some diffidence to offer a few observations on the Financial State- 
ment, It IS a somewhat complicated budget, a budget which has been laid down on 
different lines from those which prevailed in former years. I am afraid that we non- 
official members are not such masters of Provincial Finance as Sir James Monteath 
wlio has all the figures and materials at his finger-ends and we cannot understand the 
figures in such a remarkable manner as he does. This is a year in which to make a 
sur\’'ey of the financial arrangements which the Government of India have made with 
this Local Government. We have now entered upon the tliird stage of the scheme 
inaugurated in 1870 by Lord Mayo, which has been termed the Decentralisation 
Scheme. Before 1870 strained relations existed between the Imperial and Local 
Governments chiefl}^ in regard to the apportionment of the local revenues by the 
Imperial Government. Lord ]Ma)’^o introduced a sj’-stem of decentralisation under 
which certain heads of revenue were made over to Local Governments which were 
besides given a large amount of independence. This system continued till 1877 when 
it was thought that the time had come for extending and enlarging it and of removing 
certain defects which had been disclosed by experience every fiv'e years, the primary 
object of such revision having been to secure to the Central Government what might 
be considered their fair proportion in the growth of assigned revenues. In the earlier 
revisions considerable reductions were made in the assignments, but on the occasion 
of the one in 1897 the aggregate change was insignificant, reductions in certain 
provinces having been approximately balanced by increases allowed in others. This 
was the opinion expressed by Sir Edward Law'*' in March 1904, and he continued “It 
cannot be said that the system of quinquennial revisions proved satisfactory 
for with such a short penocj of settlement it inevitably occurred that in the first year 
of the term the Local Government was necessarily feeling its way under new condi- 
tions and cautious about expenditure, whilst in the last year, if, as was generally the 
case, balances were large, there was a natural tendency to extravagance, lest the terms 
of a new settlement might reduce resources for expenditure.’' In 1877 the Financial 
Statement was in great disorder. Matters however went on with the help of the 
Imperial Government and in 1882 the Government of India adopted the wise policy of 
giving large grants and placing large revenues at the disposal of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. The revenues were so large that after giving the Government of India assis- 
tance to the extent of 20 lacs of rupees they were able to build up a surplus of 52 
lacs of rupees, though according to their contract they were bound to keep their 
surplus within 20 lacs. This went on till 1887 when the Bombay Government was 
required to help the Government of India for financial exigencies of various kinds. 
The“ Presidency was prosperous enough to pay another large grant at the 
end of the contract period. This brings us to the year 1892. It was unfortunate - 
that the Bombay Government never had the courage and enterpnse to spend its sur- 
plus in any useful scheme for the welfere of the Presidency, for the result was that 
at the end of the five years' contract all the surpluses were carried away by the 
Government of India. 


• Tho Finance Member of the Imperial Council. 
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Then came the year 1897 when a big famine o^urred «idc by side witli 
an outbreak of plague. I ahould like to point out how the Gcncmmcnt of India 
treated the Preaidenc} at the time. In 1881 when the system of the prmnncial con- 
tract was considered'and settled il was clear!} pointed out by the Go\*cmmcm of 
India themsel\es that, in times of femme, Provincial Governments wxHiid be calk'd 
upon to contnbute to the Imperial Exchequer in certain W’ays, Now wliat did the 
Govenimcnt of India do m 1897 when plague and femme dev'astatcd the HomKa) 
Presidency ? The} ga\ e enough for purposes of femme charges, but m other rcwpcwts 
Stan cd the odmimstration Under these circumstances it was not to be wondered 
that the 8} stem of decentralisation of Provincial Pinance, inaugurated b\ Ij?rd Mn }0 
completely bfok*c up The system of Provincial Contnu-is irork-ed in such a manner 
that the Government of India themselves thought that the system could no longer be 
continued I remember that in mtroducing the Pmancnl Statement in the \T>_ctO}’s 
C ouncil last year, Sir Edward Law pointed out that the time had eome when the 8V>tem 
of Prov incnl Contracts would Iiav c to N. placed on a different fixjimj, I hoft wiili tJte 
introduction of the revised method of making assignments the Lcv..nl Government will 
work up organised schemes for the purpose of spending the grants and mil not n.p».nt 
tl)C policy whu.h Ins been tlic banc of this Prestderw.} for the list t?0 }C'irs In 
the Punjab - itkI Bomba) tlie settlement ol 1897 was a failure mainl) in* consequence 
of the effects of femme and plague from whit.h both i>f them suffered so scverclv, 
and the financial rcrort for Ijtst India for ISOS-lSrt? stated iliat** for the last fevi 
} ears tlicir finances have been in constant dcfiut, necessitating large mniyil grant* 
from Impcnal revenues to preserve nominal cquihbnuni.'' To put an end to thisststc 
of tilings it has been necessar) to assign to the I>xal Governments a ecmsidcTablv 
larger slrnrc oftlic revenues of their respective Provinces tlun ihc) received m 1897 
riKMr assignments have therefore been increased b} K*- p.'r a mum in the 

case of Bomba} and h\ Ks 18,51,000 p^r annum »n iIk cast of the Pimyib Mivc 
over the I’rcn inciai shares, in the case of tliclieads of revenue and expi.*ndii«a d/vi kaJ 
between Ok Imperial and the Provincial haw been so adjusted that the average 
IVovuwial annual increment of rcv'cnue will be raised fr\>m Ks 6,8o/xX)to Ks. 8,.5'?/ViO 
m Oie former Prov in» c ami from Rs to 8,78/XV m tlic Uiicr Initnl 

grants of 50 lacs m each ca--c, including •pwv.bl grants for plague clurgrs, have si > 
been allotted to Man the Proviiv^cs with a liberal sum in hand attlieoutxt of tin* 
IV.W setOements I rcgrvl tlui llis I x client} has not been uhf to preside 
on this OwA asKm, r>r I llimk, (and I Oimk I d > mx rev eal an) sc ret when I mv I« ) that 
the liberal M.iilcmcnt vi^^'h lus Iven made in regard to tlie IVovtivc of Ikxniwy i 
Urgcl) due to the per^^Vul exertions of lit* IJt elleivv ilie (f.-vmkw w(h> wait I 
^oursi supported bj Ins aW. olleague in (he Ct^iirv ■! I mean Vr Jank^ M^iralh 
Hie I laan. lal Mairmcnt bri ve llir Cci.md slwwa that It P U . Kut- t-m* 

11 nnicnl a'lJc f'r >’ " ■' 

mMknoK Ovnmi-iCTi l.itrC.K ,1 . m.I.iU, 

,1,„ hn. <.m. t:.lr a l^r, r .fit !•( 
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Beside'? this the Go\ernment of India hn\c made special tyrants. Out of tlicse 
tlic Bombay Prosidcnc*}' has go(; Rs. lacs on account of Police charges, while the 
Madras and Bengal Presidencies each get Rs. lO lacs and the United Pro\inces 
Rs, lacs. I think, considering the great nccessii) of reorganising the Police force, 
the grant of Rs. 5 lacs made to this Presidency is quite inadec|uatc. Again out of a 
grant ofRs. 35 lacs for primary education Bengal has got Rs. 10 lacs, Madras 
Rs. lacs and Bombay Rs. 7 lacs, and 1 think in this matter also the Bombay 
Pres|dcnc} has not got its due. 

lam glad to see that a granf-in-akl has been gnen to the Local Boards in 
India, The Indian X.ational Congress dwell oxer and oxer again pn the absolute 
nccessit} of Imperial grants-in-aid to the Oistrict and Local Bonids and I am glad tp 
sec that the Imperial Goxernment Ins made up its mind to maUe a further grant foi 
that purixise, but I hope thex'will extciul it to Municipalities also, The burden on 
Municipalities is far larger than that on the 1 ociil Boards and 1 sincerely trust the 
lime will come when the Goxernment will uvognise the necessity of making a grant 
to the Municipal Boards also. Tor th.it leason I am glad to sec in the k'niancial 
Statement before us that )ou, Sir, haxe expiesicd the hope that ifthc finances of the 
Gox ernment permit they x\ ill sec then way to help as fai .is possible these crippled 
Municipalities, 

Th.at IS a short account of the existing financi.al distribution. One more 
remark I hax''c to make on the subicct and that is that the Gox^cinmcnt of India and 
the Local Gox^ernment h.ax^c laid stress on the fact that the Presidency is very 
fortunate in getting a bettei lexasion in respect to the tw’O heads of land-rcx’’enue and 
excise. As to land-rcx'cnuc I am conxunced and it can scarcely be denied that it has 
increased even in the most unfax'oiirablc conditions and that is not a state of affairs 
on which I can congratulate the Council. In this connection I xxush to make an 
obserx?ation with regard to a certain rumour. It has been said that there are 
Rex'enue officers who think that the resolution, which has been recently issued by 
the Government of India as regards automatic remissions and suspensions of rex^enue 
in times of scarcity, do not take into account the fact that the assessment in this 
Province has been based on calculations of both good and bad years. I submit that 
this IS tantamount to frustrating the object which the Government of India had in viexx'’ 
xvhen deciding upon this system of automatic remissions and suspensions. As to 
excise I know there is a divergence of opinion on this point betxveen the public and 
the Government which is not at all likely to be easily overcome The Gox^ernment 
think that by increasing the duty on liquor they keep down drunkenness xvhile the 
public thinks that the consumption of liquor has been steadily increasing. The 
Gox^ernment will find it exceedingly difficult to persuade people to see the matter in 
their way. The interest of the contractors lies in promoting an increase in consump- 
tion whatever they may say and it is very hard to imagine that the general complaint 
IS without any foundation. I am afraid this is a difference of opinion in respect to 
which both sides are ready and agreed to carry on their differences. 
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Then with regard to the grant of Rs. 65/)00 to the Bombay UniV'crsity I wish 
to point out that if the Umveraity require a grant it is fbrthconung I do not know If 
Mr Gllea* is aware that there vms at one tunc an annual grant of Rs. 15,000. This 
was gradually reduced to Rs 5,000 and finally taken awaj altogether This was 
done for vanous reasons, the pnncipal one being that the University ought to be self- 
supporting Now, such is fate, the Government has coroc forwaitJ again and has 
offered this grant I do not know what it is mtended for It has been said it Is 
intended for the foundation of a lectureship and professorship. But ^lat is 
required m this Presidency is that it should ha\^ properly equipped and manned 
Government Colleges like the Elphinstonc College, and a good staff who ha\'c on 
inducement to sta) At present when a good man is found he is immediately requir- 
ed and transferred to the Inspector’s Department 

I also wish to refer to the resumption by the Goi'cmmcnt of the land whk-h 
they ha\c made o\cr to the Improvement Trust 1 was particular)) astonished 
I when the Judicial Member of the Council, the Honourable Mr Pulton, said that it is 
perfectly true that the Go\T3timent arc resuming large plots of land and that ills 
perfcctl) legal for them to do so. It may be stnutl) legal, but 1 do not tiunk it Is 
ncccssar) to tdl Mr Pulton that besides legalit) there should be cqult> and justice 
in the matter No doubt It is true that there is a clause In the Improvement Trust 
Act which permits both the Go\*cmmcnl and llw Corporation to rcsuirc certain 
portions of the land from the Trust if thc> were required for public purposcv, but 1 
think grcit care ought to be exercised In suvh resumptions, for it has been earned 
out to such an extent as to scnousl) affect the uvomc of the Imprm cmenl Trust 

Now, Sir, I wsh to «ipcak on the matter of the Mnliablcshttnr leases. There 
nre\cr) man) interests In this and It H a \cfy great pit) that we should bcdniJcd 
on the subject of race In this countr) The real wish of those vrlio work f>r tlie 
%sc]rarc of tills countr) is that thes- inllucnkxs shall N, minimised, and I shall 
deprecate an)'thing whk,h tends to widen these diffirrcn^cs It lias been said that 
the Europeans ha\*c been dm*cn out of Malabar UilL I have heard it said rhat 
Puropcans have been turned out of Cumballa IIDL Ulsgcncrall) understood tlul 
Government officials rtcejv*c salaries which have been fixed so as to embte them to 
carr) out their so^-ial duties, but it must be rcmcmbefcd that the) must 1< prepared 
to pa) for Uicir requirements just as ordmar) people ha\-c to do I, Sr do not think 
it Is right that when a man builds a house on Malabar I Idl he slv>ukl be required t » 
sign a lease conlammg acbusc that he must (.hx it up to the Cftncrmnent ifh N* 
required. TIic conditions are not regulated by the cnltnarj tiws of ^upplj a.-sJ 
demand. It is true ilnttuti\e genllaiKn Ime TMny buPIr^at MiUl feshwar, 
but IcmpiialKatl) dcn> tlut (here is the ^!lJ»le^t fot.raalii>n th-- sMterwr (fji 
the) make anv mono cut of these butUm,. s. Thm tuve Kdi the s ftlmui r 
forlltarOWTicVvuralionanJ Vr, I ask if it is npht Offairl»aik them towalVcMi 
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because they are required for the accommodation of Government ojSicers. It is probable 
that the houses built by Hindu gentlemen would not be suitable for Europeans and 
the Government would be chary of asking them to go out, and I am afraid they will 
come down on the house-owners of my community. I fail to see why Government 
should resort to such measures. If they want accommodation for their officers, the 
Hill IS large enough and the Government should build their own houses on it. I 
sincerely hope the Government will not give the slightest countenance to a policy 
which IS calculated to widen the distinctions of race which already exist. 

You must have read an article recently published in the first Paper of Asia 
with regard to the annual departure of the Government to Mahableshwar. That 
paper carries with it the opinion of the non-official European mercantile community of 
the Presidency. They naturally object that the greater part of the year is spent away 
at Poona and Mahableshwar and only a very small portion of it is spent m Bombay. 
If the Government insist on carrying out the scheme to accommodate the officers at 
Mahableshwar in the manner they propose to do I warn the Council that the native 
community will join hands with the European non-official section, whose voice has, I 
believe, been fully voiced by the “ Times of India.” 

I also wish. Sir, to speak on the relationship which has existed for some time 
past between the Government and the Corporation. The latter have always been 
anxious to maintain relations of the most respectful harmony with the Government, 
but latterly the impression has grown that the Government have not treated them in 
the fair manner to which they are entitled. For instance there is the question of 
stamp duties. I refer to the refusal of the Government to forego stamps on certain 
temporary loans. The Corporation have often to resort for raising temporary loans 
to debenture mortgages, and these are always subsequently made into permanent 
loans. By the action of the Government they have been forced to pay stamp duty 
over and over again. I also refer in this matter to the recent action of the Govern- 
ment in deducting certain charges on account of the deputation of famine refuges fi-om 
Bombay from payments due to the Corporation without any previous reference to 
that body, and to the action of the Government in attempting to obtain from the Cor- 
poration the payment of the salary of Mr. Playford Reynolds. The Corporation has 
never forgotten how it was treated in the matter of the liquor fines which item was 
part of Its revenue. In 1878 a Bill 'was brought in to take' that revenue from the 
Corporation to the Government. The allowance, contrary to all customs, was made on 
the amoimt of the revenue then without any reference to its probable future growth 
and so the Corporation gets Rs. 1,40,000 still although the revenue has nsen to Rs. 3 
lacs. Sir, I bring these'matters fonvard to implore the Government to meet the 
Corporation, as they wish to do, in a spint of harmony. 

Before resuming my seat I wish to refer to the cotton-seed industry. When 
the schedule was made, it will be seen, an attempt was made to exempt certain articles. 
It was then decided that pressed bales - would be exempted, as thereby some of the 
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danger caused by loose matcnal I> jug about w-as as oidcti In these circumstaoccs 
tlic stonng of tlvc article is regulated licenses, so tliat it can be knoun s\hcrc tlrc 
stores arc. If tlw license is too licav> I ha\e no doubt tlic Corporation uill do i>omc 
thing to modif) it 

Mr President, ♦ before concluding ! slwiild like to make a l>ncf rclcrcih.c to 
the separation which is inimmcnL I understand, Sir, that* )Ou orw ItiMiig this Prtsi 
dency within a short period We ha\c had our diffcrciK.es of opinion, hut I know 
that)ouba\’e dexoted many }’ear3 of }ourlifcto tl)c rinaneial Department It tv 
possible that in such differences of opinion not linrd blow >> but hard wx>rd« lia\x been 
exchanged in matters ujnncctcd w^th Land Revenue I wish with regard to the 
contro\crs> on that subject that jou had found it more consistent wuIm our high 
reputation and dignit> not to use tire harsh language } ou did m rv«ipect to tlie argu 
inents of one of our eminent colleagues who was actuated bs fcclingsjust ns, honest 
and conscientious as anj offeer m tins Prc:>tdcac\, m llic part he took in these 
debates t But after nil has been said and done it !■» impossible not to acOgnise uid 
appreciate that )ou liavx Ixren a most capable, eons,h.ntious and liigh-mindcd 
administrator and lia\c alwajs Ntnmuou 1> applied joursvlf to tlic wxifirv and 
ndvaiKCmcnt of the PrcsiJcncx, in Uic Inrge of the finances of wliich )oii Iww Kren 
placed ^ou ln\c bexm not onl\ i capable and on-x^icnlKHis adininisirator, 
but It is a common tpinicn, md lias vonic to bt j^iu.raJI\ re'Ci'gni*^, tlwt vou liaii: 

aJw-i>s came'd out tlic 'ulniinistntion of tire aff-ufs of this IVesiJciK ) with i kindlj 
and sjinpilhelK ‘•p’nt. I or these reasons Uie CouikiI ivgrvt*« >oiir separation fiinti 
the cotinlr) 1 1 mIh It ba\c spent llie Ksi \eVs of vonr life aixl wowidi \on long 
life, hcaltli and pro^pcnlv in tlic countn uNkIi \ou make \our home 
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/I /Me Vee/ing 0 / the Bombay LeRttfaUee CcunnUitU at Ihina on tv h 
July ^ i- J-erley moted the iteond reidwcof^ A tUht> 

Amend Certain J nactmentt and tv he^eil Certain Other ! naOmrutt^ The 
Moltoi letn^ earned the Coaned trcttciled h co^iuter thi hill in del 11 / 71 e 

lion ^Ir G h PirekH tnn~ed to delete entries $ and (, oj tchedule I rthtm- ty 
lecliont^o an^^j of the t otiieer Lend Re-enur Code “"‘1 he trjt j»// rted 
the thn Mr SehhaJ The Iton S,r r-ere, eehjh tfeke at - 


Mr I’lC iJctil,— I KH "1) I’arrlh JtrJ VulwJ t 

t , 1 rC ili>. rrciV nla^WlJrr-^t.f••^• luv,. ^^AnJ I*; i! il.f J Koniut C w. 
IhcV mAkf >™-"' to .'■I'nl* ‘“I '-o" tn^iuiu' h the k uim . r h 

f rlltttrO'T— ,, , ' 


• Tl'l'" 


r ( It 1 t t. I. It 
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{ti icfcrcncc to .Matliciau kviscs works on the people who h<i\c built bungalows at that 
lull-station. I ni)sclf own bungalows there .incl can therefore speak w'lth some 
experience about the matter. '1 he leases .ue gi\eii foi the expiess purpose of build- 
ing bungalows and it is made obligatory on the lessee to build ,i bung.ilow within a 
particular periovi. Now the \try condition', of a st.uion like Mather.m make it neces- 
sary lor the lessee to e\ca\ ate stone and earth Irom his plot foi the pm pose of building 
his bungalow’ .IS It would be imp0s''ible to bring them fnun )->omha} oi .my othei 
place. And it is hard that the lessee should not be enlilletl to use c.irth .intl stone from 
his plot for electing the bungalow which he is l\3und undei the terms of his lease to 
eicct. Then he is bound to erect boundar\-pill.ir^ marking the limits of Ins plot. 
Morcotcr everyone knows thai.therain-lall.il Matheran L\er\ scai is lie.ivyand that the 
ro.idb and approaches .ire washed awa\ .uid it becomes neecssar} foi the lessee to 
reconstruct them evcr\ }ear. I'or that purpo-'C he h<is to pul back stones and earth in 
their proper places by temo\ ing them fiom wlieie they h.ive been w’ashcd away by the 
lains. Yet if the section is amended .as proposed, Goveinment wall be able not only 
to lc\^ 3 ' lees from the lessee esers’’ jeat lor the removal of the same stones and eaitli 
but to institute criminal proceedings .ig.unsi him If criminal proceedings are insti- 
tuted he will be tried b) the Superintendent, who is .ilwa) s \eiy zealous to guaid the 
interests of Government and who virtuall) is the person who '.tails such pioccedings. 
True, the ixjrson so criminall} prosecuted and hned may .ippe.il to higher liibunals 
and ultimately have justice done. But is it right that membeis of the public shoukl 
be put to all the harassment and expense of such prosecutions ? In the case that 
w'ent up to the High Court and to which Mr. Setahad referred, Mi. Pasta w'as a rich 
man who could afford to take up the mattei to the High Court. But all peisons 
may not be in the position of Mr. Pasta and they may find it impossible to vindicate 
their rights. Then even in cases whcic no criminal prosecution is instituted Govern- 
ment will, under the section as amended, be enabled to recover liom the lessee as 
arrears of land-revenue, by distraint of his properties, the fees claimed by Government 
for the use of stones and earth even for the purposes I have above indicated. And 
the lessee who disputes the right of Go\ eminent to do so will be forced to sue 
Government in a Court of Law, Now I put it to Government whethci it is fair oi equi 
table that in do 7 ia fid-e disputes as to rights of this nature Government shoTild be at 
liberty to summarily enforce their view and force the subject to take up the highly 
disadvantageous and difficult position of a plaintiff fighting Government with all then 
legal and financial resources ? I can well conceive the fairness of Government saying 
that the lessee has no right to remove earth and stone out of his holding for using them 
for purposes unconnected with the lease. 1 quite agree that such a removal by the 
lessee should be prevented and brought within the section. But I do appeal to 

*In the case of Mi, Piisfca tvIucIi i>eufc up to the Higli Couit, Government reooveisd the fees, they 
claimed, foi stones lying on Lis plot and used by that gentle man for erecting the boundary marks of lus own 
plot, by distraint of bis piopeity as if tbc foes so claimed weio arrcais of laud-revenue The High Court 
Vitbout going mto otboi questions lield that stones did not fall witluu the purview of seetion do and tboic- 
foio Govciumeut voio not justifaed in lecoveiiiig as aiieuis of loveune the fees they elnimod It was noW 
pimposod by this 13ill to legalise sudb lecovery. 
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GovEmment to consider wticther it is right that they shouJd interfere tnth the use cn 
the plot Itself of earth and stone taken fnom the plot for all lawful purposes under the 
lease. The judgment of the learned Chief Justice* m Paata’s case shows how 
unjustly the section if amended as proposed would work and I appeal to Gofemmcnt 
not to press the proposal 

7^ //on A/r Edgitley having mat the objection of the honoiirabU members 
by inserting the vyords **from his holding after Ihe isord “ remove in sectt n /j 
Afr Parekh liiithdtevo hts Amendment 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN BOMBAV, 1905 

A Public Meeting of the citieens of nombay was held on //th August /goj for the 
purpose of making suitable arrangements to welcome T R, I{ The prince and Princess 
of U ales to Bombay // E. TheGoverror Lord LamingUm was called to the Chair The 
Hotu Sir Pheroseshah xoho was received with tremendous cheering addressed the Meeting 
as follows — 

\ our Excellcnc) I Ladies and Gentlemen,— I am entrusted with the ta^k of 
lading the next Resolution before )ou whi^h is“ That in addition to makmg suitable 
arrangements for celebrating the jO} ous occasion, it is highl> desirable In tlic opimon 
of this Meeting to take steps towards raising a permanent Mcmonal in cemmemon 
tion of the auspicious c\*cnt,— such Mcmonal to take the form of a Public Museum 
With Librar) , Art GaUcr) , Garden and other adjuncts of popular recreation as fnr ns 
the funds will penmu” 

1 suppose, ladies and gentlemen, Uut in moving this Resolution, 1 am 
expected to expatiate upon tlw theme that this Is an occasion winch deserves rot 
onl) to be celebrated ^\^tIl rejoicings and festivities at tin: time, but which also 
dcscrv'cs to be chenshed and remembered bj sonxi permanent liandmg down of oirt 
fcclmgs and Impressions regarding it lo our children s children in a manner that 
would add to tlic beaut) and greatness of our cit),— an institution both ornamental 
and useful (“Hear, hear ') Gentlemen, In sa) mg the word ornamenlAl I use il In 
the sense aitd m the dcfinitxm v,Iuk.h Ilts Ijcccllcne) Ins pul upon it- not mere 
cxr<nsiv*c ornamentation, but «omcthing ornamental m its severe slmpticitv and 
utiht) Bull gentlemen, It seems to me, howevTT, that it Is ikareelj' necessary lo 
upend man) words on su^h n sulycct before a public, meeting of die ciiirens of 
Uemba) whose public spmt, I am v-am enough and proud enough to imagine, marries 
liand m-hand with Its deep and abiding fovali) arxl whose of cntcrprl^^ 

stimulated h> a frce-diandcd gcncrosit) *u^!t as tlut of vvlu h wc luve rcventty 
Iicirdan a^*-Ount from the hp of llis ljucrenc) (CTmxo.). I was rrii-r-^ 
the other dat artivrt cf the r«veeJingi of a ruhh Mceiicj l-< 1 ait.kuiu 

the «me ruT®’' f ' '"f 

much itrua h> an ch-erralicn lt«i miJc hjjbeJ^-'f Jui , e 

• JrtV K V. 1 1 
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ile was ohe of the spea’Kers on that occasion and it Is only a sentence or 
two of his speech that I will take the liberty to read out to this Meeting. He 
said:— “It may be, gentlemen, that sometimes you have cause to complain of 
this government, or that, and it may possibly be, though it is a contingency which 
I can scarcely contemplate”— I read this, gentlemen, with all deference to the Chief 
Justice— (Laughter) — “that you may have to find fault even with the High Court. Be 
that as it may, my residence in India has convinced me that deep down in the hearts 
of the Indian people, there resides absolute loyalty to the British Crown.” I make 
bold to say that a greater truth was never uttered. (Cheers.) Look at the population 
of this city or any other city in the whole of India. Here we are, men of different 
races, different communities, different sects, different religions, divided by vanous 
differences caused by the differences of race and religion 5 and still, gentlemen, I ask 
you what it is ?— in this country of so many differences we are bound together in 
one developing tie of unity ? What is it but our deep and abiding loyalty to the 
Royal Family. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I have always thought and I have repeated it 
time and again tliat this is the abundant harvest reaped of that most precious of all 
gifts bestowed upon the Indian people by English rule, namely — Education — education 
not perhaps of the very highest or select order, but widespread enough to filter down 
slowly but surely, from strata to strata of Indian society. Gentlemen, we have been 
often told, and it is perfectly true, that the soldier is abroad, and just now, some 
say, very much so, maintaining and preserving peace and tranquility throughout the 
country and, as it is sometimes said, outside the country •, but I venture to say that 
it is quite true that the humble schoolmaster is also abroad, far more humbly paid 
and far less brilliantly accoutred but still in his quiet humble way transforming the 
feeling of gratitude for the maintenance and preservation of peace and order into a 
sentiment of earnest, devoted and enlightened loyalty. (Cheers.) It has been said, , 
ladies and gentlemen, that, after all, the loyalty of the Indian people is a different 
thing from the loyalty of English people to their own natural Sovereign— though, after 
all, the English is also a conquered race and that it is lacking in what may be 
called a personal element. Gentlemen, that may have been so in old days which 
we do not remember. " But I venture to say that after the genuine, spontaneous and 
general outbursts of feeling on the occasion of the death of the late revered and 
beloved Queen-Empress, the equally natural demonstration with which the accession 
of His present Majesty was hailed throughout the country, it will scarcely be denied 
that the personal element has also largely entered into the deep loyalty of the Indian 
people. (Applause.) The ^ goodness and greatness of the sympathetic womanhood " 
which distinguished the late Queen in all her dealings with this country, stirred the 
heads and minds of the Indian people into a personal feeling of love, of respect and 
of reverence towards her august personality. (Applause.) This feeling was immensely 
stimulated and strengthened by the visit of His present Majesty, then Pnnce of 
Wales, to India* during which, we may proudly boast, he first displayed those great 
qualities of head and heart which have now made him perhaps the most popular. 


* In 1876-76. 
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the best bdot’ed and admired of European Scmreclgns (Cheers \ TIic residence of 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught in this counto contributed not a litik. to the 
same end It is no nonder, tiicrefore, that «c look foneaid to the visit of Their Kojul 
Highnesses the Pnnee and Princess of Wales as one devised in the higlicst interest 
of this country If I may v enturc to put it m this waj , our deep and pcr»oniI lovaltj 
to the Royal House of England IS one of our most valued political nssets Gentle 
men, let us always hold fast bj it We shall celcbrite it bj rejoicings and festiv itics, 
but at the same time, going further, and giving vent to our enthusiastic falings, 
by erecting some permanent memonid which, as I have said, will add to the lasting 
bcautj of thiscitj Gentlemen, when the programme of festivities and rejiiicmgs is 
out, I liave no doubt that there mil be a large influx of people In this citj from tlic 
various parts of the Presidency, and Bombay mil be able to accord a most hcrrtj 
and cnthusiasbo welcome to Thor Royal Highnesses As to the i|uc5tion ofa 


permanent memorial, I congratulate mj-sclf tlial Ihs Excellencj the President Ins 
taken the subject under his own wings and Ims placed before jou reasons wh) joii 
should heartily, spontaneously and cnthiisiasticallj co-operate for the piirpoec of 
can) ing cut tlie Scheme It was nght and proncr that Ihs ExcclIcncj lias ptaeed 
tins subject before Jou, for I can tell Jou that the credit ol the organisation md the 
idea of the Scheme rest entirely with him. (Cheers.) t.cntlcmcn, he lias lokl jou onlj 
this MemennI will be worthj of the occasion I and j ou w ill allow me to idJ tlevt 
It will also solve tlte diflicult question of utilising the Crescent site Tins is n sue 
about which we have been squabblmg lor a long time and I do not think that 
lie in be Kttcr utilised than for the purpose e>f lixating the Museum. The 
situation IS appropriate to the oceasion on account of ns surroundings TTicre 
IS on one side of it the equestrian statue of the Isinj I mpeTor On the semtli 
side IS situated the Alfred Sailors Home -a Memorial rf the visit of mollicr 


sou of our late yuevn-Empress Is it not propea- then that this Museum sIkiuKI 
K pi iced in a quarter where there an. alreadj memenlois of KojalkiMIsf I 
understand that we will have onotlier cuatuc of srmc -ort, whether an equcstreiii 

statue or otlwrmse, which will K placid 111 ihe same kxalitj and wlieli is Co be 

till gift of one of our valued siiirens who now cseupics the high [V itssi of the 
Slienff of Bomba) t (aiccre) I tliink I iwol m I talc up jour lime m cxpatiatmj 
,si llic V aluc of prov iding a pernement Museum in Iksntsi) W c have Ken eliaigad 
_I do not sav muruly or unjustlv-Iliai «e leivc alwavs claimed fa Iksfnbav llji 
itistheperfcetionofthceilicMnilh: veorKI Me do aJni.t we have faults , And 
weneav admit tliat in the matter of museums, Boml av has fatlcn Isrli.r 1-k avc 
strew tlic sines of die vsesIJ-cven CalcUtu and Madras Irenllen en it n I ns- iliat 
,r,t,oulJ iMVe a Ma<aim and tta. wnh .he rse^a.m. . f tt e tan™ .a 

.... - , 

\ w urur rf LC- 


1 ; D i riru 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

THE NEW REGULATIONS. 

The Senate of the Bombay University at its fleeting held on 15th September 1905 
considered the Repot t of the Committee submitting dtajt regulation i elating to the constitution 
and functions of the Senate, the Faculties, the Syndicate, the Boat d of Accounts, the Boatd of 
Studies and the Regntrai . 

Principal IV H Shat p ptoposed that the Repot t op the Committee be adopted whilemti 
Amendment ivas moved by Ptincipal F. G> Selby 

' Sevet al fellozvs including Dt D Afackichan, the I'lce-Chaiicellot , having addiesscd 
the Senate, the Hon Sit Phet ozeshah spoke as follows — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentleman of the Senate, 

It has been quite refreshing to me and to most of the members present heie 
that we have come to recognise in the Vicc-Chancelloi a Red Radical while Principal 
Selby* IS a Tory of the Tories. But the ideas which we had formed of Principal 
Selby were quite different. The large body of graduates not only belonging to the Col- 
lege over which he presides but also of colleges with which he has nothing to do, had also 
formed an altogether different opinion of him.' They all said that he was an ultra 
Radical. I think that they had all fallen into a fallacy m drawing that distinction. 
It seems to me that the Vice-Chancellor in making his remarks did not recognise the 
two principles laid down by Principal Selby and supported by the I Jon. Mr. Justice 
Tyebjee. The Vice-Chancellor has laid down that we must not be tied down to oui 
old precedents, that the Bombay University has been a worse sinner in that respect 
that it has been such a large body that it came to wrong conclusions on various 
occasions, and that it was the constitution of the Bombay University that has 
demanded reforms. Gentlemen, I am surprised to hear such a statement. 

The Vice-Chancellor • — I have not made such a statement. What I said 
was that the size of this Senate had often been quoted as a strong argument in favour 
of the reduction in size of the Universities. 

Sir Pherozesliah If you said only that much, it comes to nothing. 

Gentlemen, I have read the debates that took place in the Viceroy’s Council 
on the Universities Bill and I remember that the framer and the introducer of the Bill 
have distinctly acknowledged that if the demand for reform rested only upon the action 
of the Bombay University, there was no necessity for it. Anybody who reads tliosc 
debates will at once find that it was thoroughly felt that if the Bombay Unnersity 
had stood alone with its past traditions, in all probabilities the Universities Reform 
Bill would never have seen the light of day. Therefore I ivill say that in malang those 


* Tlic Prmupal of the Dcccau College, I’ooua, 
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THE CORPORATION’S PROTEST, 

From 

The lion Sir Pheroieahah M Mehta, K C I E., 

Prestdent, Municipril Corrontion, Bomha\ , 

To 

Tlic lion Mr S W Ed^rertcy, I CJx, C I P , 

Chief Secretary to Gotemment, Politkjl FXpartment 

Sir,— I had tlw honour of nddrc<i<»ing xtMi Jn mr letter tlirouph tlw* MunCfpal 
Secretar) No R35S, dated tlie 14th OwloKr 1905 in\ the nttentfon of Gmem 
ment to tlic preMOUH precedent*), notabi) that on Uu cv^^ton of tlw Landing' of ilu. 
King Lmperor when Pna^c of U ak% regardingthe in^lu lon of the Pre'-ident of llu 
Corporation among llu. nolabk p.rsoaages inxitcd to rovewc Tlieir Ro\aI lhglme^v> 
at the landing at tlie Bunder Tlie onl\ n pl\ re..ei\ eJ teas an a bvnvIeJgment of the 
receipt of letter 

(2) I had subvqiuntU the honour of nsix^tfulh placing hefw II I ilu 
Ciovcnw a cop\ of the aho\». letter adJnvivd h\ me to \oit 


(9) No further eonimunLation r*. ci\edb\ nx but on NovTmber Kt a 
Piibliw Nolifk-attOii No “(ViO t>MteU h\ Goxemment m whkli I fi'ii^l that rxitluT 
the PrcMdent of the Corporation rtor the Mum ipil Cmnini ■»k'ijer wlkiKaJ hil)K^i> 
been Inwiabl) irvwluded in ';uch Notifuation, had K\na<»Led this to 

n ca\e Tlieir Ro\nl Ihghnes^Cx 

(4) In these eir umsLarve^ I ihoii>.hi h proper loc>i\*efx an infi'mul mrrimi 
of tlu members of ilu CoqvritKVi to a Kiso im as to nliat ». uirse I vluuil I puMue 


\i that nx'eiiMk at whk h 5| mctnKn? urere present it n is un.aniinousIv rrs<4\ 
i\l lint I should respw ifulb ix'po.sciit to l»n mment llni uliH fuliv re Oi nbim 
that It ^oulJ iK)t K the i\i h of i«ntrnnxait to inmlnuK tn an\ wax iK nnportart 
ivasition of llu I’resjJenl and tli^ Mtinkiral C 'mnit h^ier a ^irYv■s*^lU^ncs iTltw 
CiWrattoo and the CiU or tint i neminct t i ml I wi h m i t ' fuliv rei >jni ^ tlinf 
,l,cm ai inch n ut) fahn;. ivc%a.tv KmIi h ihr C.i) anJ « iIk 

.an tint llu manacnKn Jv t.KuU'f il.r rvrn^waiur H xi W 

,l,c ’Munu.pl.t) anj i1.<- Oiy l.aJ Kvn c v,, J-,<xI an a J, a, J .U 
ofthf C.t) anJ i> al uUtrd I.' i nau l> uo .a) lU fr^I a Ihf r>aT 

(B) n>c Corivraiu'nW ih-vi the im;v’n»r ^ <^l!. t.rr a. a u-.! n |1 

.Jnun, lulUe c-f VV ^-na a a V :> .i; 

aoJ Comm.i urn, U> [V nl auJ ma.lrvt . aa .--.atu-r «t ! rv 
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official precedence should be allowed to affect. They also considor tTiat this recoirni. 
tion is in no way affected by the fact that the Corporation as a body is to present ap 
Address to Their Royal Highnesses. 

The City claims, among those who “ receive ” Their Royal Highnesses, the 
President of the- Corporation, and the Municipal Commissionei should have an equal 
and prominent position, 

(6) I may mention that the City’s feelings on this mattei extend also to the 
Sheriff though, as he is an officer of Government, I do not feel pistified in representing 
his claims. 

(7) It was unanin^ously felt at the meeting that no step should be talccn that 
would in any wa)-- mar that harmony and good feeling which the City is anxious and 
determined shall mark the leception of the distinguished Visitors. It was therefore 
considered that the best course would be that I should communicate to Government 
the unanimous sentiment of the nieeting and to pray them to reconsider the question 
and pass such order as will promote tho fullest haripony and cordiality of feeling on 
this great and unique occasion. 


PHERQZESHAH M. MEHTA, 
President. 

Another informal meeting of the Coi poratjon was held on S(h November igo^ 
when the Hon, Sir Pherozeshah^ who presided, said — 

Gentlemen, — I am very glad to be able to infoim the Corpoiation that the represen- 
tation which I, in consultation with the Commissioner, made to Government, has been 
met with the most generous response. (“Hear, hear.”) I may inform you that I had a 
talk with the Hon. Mr. Edgerley about the matter and he very frankly and openly 
explained to me all the circumstances in consequence of which the Notification object- 
ed to was issued, and on looking at all the papers, I am con\’’inced that nothing could 
have been remoter from the intention of Government than to cast in the least degree 
any slight or slur on the Corporation. I am glad to say that Government full)' 
recognised the position of the Corporation in the City. ( “ Hear, hear.” ) Their idea 
in regard to this matter was to work up the occasion in such a wa}'- that — although 
opinions might differ on the point — the Corporation would be the Crown in the whole 
affair. Their intentions and wishes might be of tliat character and it happens some- 
times that when a change is suddenly made, it is difficult to explain it to a number of 
people and to remove the impression which, under those circumstances, an alteration 
of that sort might well be calculated to produce. The Government full) recognised 
that, and they pointed it out in their repl)’-, as it was pointed out to me. Their 
intention was to give the Corporation an exceedingly suitable place in the whole 
arrangement. They say they are very willing and it would be a pleasure to them to 
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be able to do anything to remove any onsunderstanding that might exist on a subicct 
of this kind That is a very satisfactor) explanation and I am of opinion that the 
Corporation has been treated with a liberality and broad-mindedness such as ^%•e have 
alwa)s recei\cd from His Excellency the Governor and from the members of His 
Government. (“Hear, hear”) I hope, therefore, that the Corporation will consider 
that the way m which this matter has ended is one of the happiest fand. The \ iMt of 
aPnoce of Wales is an event which odours once in a quarter of a century and lam sore 
that whatever might have been the result of our action m this matter, the Gt} would 
have greeted Their Ro>'al Highnesses with a loyalty, cnthusia'rm and cordnlit), whiji 
ha\^ alwajs marked its reception ofthcRo)aI Pnnccs (Applause). I think the 
citizens of Bomba} will recognise die liberal spirit in vi'hk.h their feelings h3\*e been 
treated on this occasion. I for one after ha\ ing gone through all tlic facts wn 
con\ meed that no intentional slur had c\*cr been meant, and I think that the Corpora- 
tion and the Cit} might well congratulate thcmscKes on the liberal and generous 
manner In which they ha\*c been treated b} the Go\cmment (Appbusc). 

7hus the frerof'ottve r>f the Corporation hanin^ been b\ 

Governments the matter was here brotu^l to a happ} terminaiion 


DOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 

ADDRESS or WELCOME TO THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF W AU.S,1'>P5. 

On behalf of the Bombay ytUntetpol Corporations the JJon Sir Phttereshah 
Mehta, Us P,esutenl,rtad the folioxiirg Addiesr- e/ lUlcon-e ta ihetr Ro) at High 
nesses the Pnnee and Prmc ss </ Ctorgt I and Qmen Mot}) an 

thetr landing at the Agolla Uundiron ^th i^o'tmber /poj : 
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inhabitants an earnest, enthusiastic, and loyal welcome on your first landing on the 
shores of India. 

A part of the dowry brought to an English Sovereign by his Portuguese bride, 
Bombay has been long associated with the Royal Family of England, and may justly 
lay claim to be a Royal City ; and we therefore proudly consider that it is only in the 
fitness of things that this city should lead the hearty greetings and rejoicings that 
eagerly await Your Roykl Highnesses throughout the length and breadth of this 
country. / 

Under the asgis of the Bntish Crown and its wise and generous policy of 
equality, sympathy, and toleration, this City has marvellously thnven as an important 
centre of trade, commerce, and industry. At the time when it came to King Charles II, 
It was an insigmficant cluster of islets, as shown on one panel of the Casket, which 
will hold this Address, with a sparse population of 10,000 souls, whose only trade was 
m dried fish and cocoanuts. Bombay now takes a high place among the great citieiS 
of the Empire and of the World, and the foundations of its growth and prosperity are 
so deeply laid that though we have of recent years passed through dire visitations of 
pestilence and disease, aggravated by agricultural distress throughout the Presidency, 
this growth and prospenty have not only not been permanently checked but have 
. continued to increase. We gratefully see in this wonderful transformation the nghte- 
ous beneficence of British rule, founded on justice and equality, making no distinctions 
of colour or creed, and extending equal opportunities to men of varied creeds and 
nations who inherit ancient civilizations from widely separate families of mankind. 

It IS thirty years almost to a day that we had the inestimable privilege of 
welcoming Your Royal Highness’s august father, our most gracious Sovereign, the 
theq Prince of Wales, on his historic visit to this country, tlie happy memories whereof 
are yet cherished throughout the land, among high and low, with pnde and affection 
We may be pardoned for fondly believing that it was during that visit that His 
Imperial Majesty first displayed those great qualities of head and heart which have 
to-day enabled him to play so noble a part in the peaceful destinies of mankmd and to 
win the esteem and admiration of the whole world, and which then contributed power- 
fully to develop the loyalty of the people of India into personal attachment to the 
Royal Family of England, the foundations of which had been laid deep m the hearts 
of the people of this country by the sympathy and solicitude which the great and good 
Queen-Empress Victona had constantly shown for their well-being and advancement. 

We pray Your Royal Highness to convey to His Majesty our feelings of 
unalterable loyalty and personal attachment, and our gratitude for the proof he has 
once more given of his great care and regard for his Indian subjects in sending not 
only his Royal Son and Heir to become personally acquainted with them, but to do 
them the high grace of sending him accompanied by his Royal Consort the Princess 
of Wales. Her Royal Highness’s gracious and kindly presence amongst us cannot 
but deeply touch the heart of the countr)-, of people of all classes and all grades 
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alike, who will value beyond racasurc ao sinking a token of her womanI> sjmpaUi) 
and solicitude for them Wcjo>ou3ly hail with heartfelt grcctmgb the first PririLCSS 
of Wales to set fixit on the soil of India. 

We now pray that benign Proxndeoce ma> watch ow^ our Koj-al Iliglincascs’ 
progress throughout this country and bring it to a Messed and liappy conclusion, so 
that it may prove fruitful of results, binding together closer and still more ckKC tin, 
ties which unite the two countnes, whom a wonderful dispensation of lVo\idcn^.t ha** 
brought together from distant ends of the world, to the lasting glor} of ^ our Ko> il 
House and of the great Empire over which it ph^sidcs 

Bomba}, ath \o\'cmbcr 1905 
PIICRaZESIIAH ^L MEHTA, 

President of the Corfxjration 

M N WADIA, 

A/umapal Secretary 

Tlic Common 
Seal of tJ>c ^lun^clp.■ll 
Corporation of ihc Cit} of 
Bomba) affucd in die pre^ove of 
IviW'/VSJI n 1 DALJLl n \DACIiA\JI i 
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concluswn ihal tlu age hviti should bciatscil d\lcssis D Padhyt and N- I\f Samcoih 
opposed the above proposition 

The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah spoke as jolloios : — 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen or the Senate, —* 

At the outset in reply to Padhyc, I ma)!^ say, that the i eason why the 
Senate fonnerl} abandoned the limit of 16 years, was that at the time the limit of 
age fixed for the Civil Service Examination was lower than it now is, and hence 
many students found it difficult to appear at that Examination. As to the Medical 
Service Examination, I know that the limit of age has always been very high and 
the students are not required to take any medical dcgiee in India to appear at that 
Examination, W ith regard to the age at which students in Bombay appear at the 
Matriculation Examination, I find from statistics that the ax^crage age is not 14 or 
15, but 17 or IS. I consider that it is necessary to limit the age to 16, so that 
parents may not be tempted to push up their children to the University at an early 
age. My experience is that not only the parents, but the students themselves— and 
particularly Brahmin students — are so ambitious to cntci the University that they 
flock together in the towns and attend colleges at the sacrifice of their health. It is 
this indirect mischief that the proposition of Mr. Selby seeks to remove. I am afraid 
the real reason for opposing the proposition is that Messrs. Padhyc and Samarth 
appear to think that if they supported it, they would be carrying Out a mandate 
of the Government, I ask you, gentlemen, to look at our constitution as it is. We 
have deliberately chosen to accept the new constitution, to work under it, and to 
enter upon the duties of Fellows. I, for one, think that we sliould not kick against 
that very constitution. I would remain in it, and if I find it perfectly useless to do 
so, I would resign. But while I remain in the Senate I can never lose sight of the 
fact that the constitution enables the Gov'^ernment to impose upon us a regulation 
which, I should think, is neither irregular nor improper. It would be even consti- 
tutional for Government to say that the limit should be 16 years. But here the 
Government, instead of forcing upon us a regulation arbitrarily, asks us whether the 
limit should be raised from 15 to 16 and gives us an opportunity of expressing our 
opmion. I hope, therefore, gentlemen, that you wiU take this as a suggestion, and 
not as a mandate, from Government and if you consider it a desirable reform, I trust 
no Fellow will be led away by other considerations to oppose it. 

The proposthon was car) ted by a large majority. 


INDIA AND AMERICA. 

WELCOME TO MR. AND MRS. BRYAN. 

Oil 29lh March 1906, M> and Mrs Ji D Tata gave an At Home to Mr W J 
Bfyan who had twice aspired to the Presidentship of the United States of America, and Mis. 
Biyan, both of zvhom were then on a visit to India At this Entertainment Sv PJierozeshah 
proposed the toast of the guests of the evening in the folloioing speech 
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Ladies and Gentlemen,— I ha\e been asked to express on behalf of and 
Mrs. Tata and this representaU\x gathering the great pleasure and grati 6 i*ation wHk h 
we all fccl at ha\ mg had this opportunit> of making a personal -u quaintiiKL with the 
great and distinguished Amencau cituen and Ins -mfu When I itsc llic phrase 
“ American Citizen,’ I do not use « in its common acceptation, for tlic AmerKan 
citizen of whom I speak, nearly earned with him the Sccptre of tlic “Uncrowned 
King of one of the greatest countries in the world (Applause.) We are mdeed 
strangers to Mr and Mrs Bryan hut on behalf ol tins gathering, I maj ns^uiLOur 
distinguished guests tliat tlie} arc not strangers to the mliabitants of this countra 
The people of Imlui are sometimes desenbed as «*cmi-cmliscd imi barhaams but I 
\ciitiirc to say that thc> arc still able to follow tltt, march of c\Tctits m tlic grcitc^t 
countries of the West. They are not tinfamiliar with and li.a\c felt tlic greatest 
interest in and admiration for tlic two great c.ainpaigns which jou, Sir, lla\a^ waged 
for the Presidentship of tlic United States (Applause) Tlic Indians do not consi- 
der thcmsd\cs strangvrrs to the Americans for there haxai been lies between India and 
America arising from industrial and commer tal enterprise— -a conncv tion tluat lias cv 
tended o\ cr many years, borne lhirt> )-cars ago, another great /Vincrtc an citizen who 
occupied the Presidential Chair— I mean General Grant— \isitcd India, and while lie 
wns in this cit> he was tokeai to the Hour ol a I’arsce titizcn Mr lX>sH.ibIiO) 
Wadm who had business connatKSi of Jong standing with Anxrrs a. Bull might 
sa) that It IS not onl) llic ties of industn.il and ccnimer eal progress winch have 
joirte*duswiih Antcn^i If Mr Htyan had su>cd a Iitllt Kmgrr with us In wouM 
liavc found ileat we are not quite unhmilMr with Amcfs m literature walh Atners lu 
histon iiid ivitli AmcTMn pis.tr> * I would go i little further and i> tkii Aiixri- i 
lies, i| indircctl) under a great obligation to India. It was India tlut led to ilic dis 
iOta-ia of AmerK a, for we all know thuwlien ClinstcpheT Columbus divovaml 
AmencS, he had set out in tlK. hoix of diSO%x^ng the route to Irulie I ikoufjgcd 
b) that tie of graiilude and emboldened b} that cle^e aJIunce 1 cake thi-* I'ppvntunitr 
of asking Br)an (hough I Iokiw Ik cs Itetrs ami nghtli cs K-ws m) thku*. 
S1011 of pointed matters -to sob c n problem f>r me if hciaa U has Iwvniftrii 
asserted that the pcopL of ImJea, composing as ilifv do so man) crectls aiw! ia.es 

and cvcup\ang a countn aslvgeas aiontlrcnt, lOulJ never aspre to a ease 
national cxisiericc If lleit be so, Itow is it ih it wUm pcv’plc of tlie difTcrmt parts 
of the world— the Poles ihcKusseins tlie Jews the Creeks arnl r> f rth— went aM 
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put their jfeet on the soil of the United States, they were at once welded into one 
great American Nation ? I would ask Mr. Bryan that when he goes back to his 
native land, he would ponder over this question seriously and whenever he could, he 
would send us a solution of this problem across the seas. Any explanation that 
might come from such a high and experienced personality as Mr. Bryan would be 
eagerly read by the natives of India and his opinion, whatever it might be, would 
carry great weight throughout the length and breadth of this country. 

And now, on behalf of this gathering, I tender to you, Mr. and Mrs. Bryan, a 
cordial and sincere welcome to Bombay, and we all hope you will both have pleasant 
and enjoyable time in this city. ( Applause. ) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

A BILU- FURTHER TO AMEND THE ACT TO DECLARE THE 
CONSTITUTION OF COURTS OF CIVIL AND CRIMINAL 
JUDICATURE IN THE PROVINCE OF SIND. 

* 

At Ihe Meeting o{ the Bombay Legislative Cmmal held at Bombay on 31st Maich 
1906, the Hon Mr Fulton moved the second leading of the above-mentioned Bill The Hon 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta moved to substitute in clause 2 for the words “ one of the additional 
Judicial Commissioners shall be a bamstei of not less than five yeais’ standing the ivoids 
the Judicial Commissioner of Sind shall he a banister of not less than five yeais' standing ” 
In snfipoit of his Motion he spoke as follows 

My Lord, — My object in moving this Amendment is to bring the Sind Courts 
Act into conformity with the provisions of the Letters Patent constituting our 
Chartered High Courts. The Statement of Objects and Reasons shows that it is 
the wish of Government to give to Sind a Court similar, as nearly as possible, to 
the High Court, The Letters Patent of the High Court, as my Honourable friend 
IS aware, provide that that Court shall consist of a Chief Justice and other Judges of 
whom at least one-third including the Chief Justice shall be barnsters of not less 
than five years’ Standing. The Chief Justice of the High Court must therefore be 
a Barrister Judge and I submit that following the same analogy it should be provided 
that the Judicial Commissioner of Sind, who will correspond to our Chief Justice, 
should be a Barnster of not less than five years’ standing. My Lord, I do not depre- 
cate the merits of the judges drawn from the Covenanted Civil Service, I have 
the highest respect for the ability and capacity of Civilian Judges and some of our 
best judges have been provided by that service, for example, Sir Raymond West and 
Sir Maxwell Melvill,t two of the finest judges that ever adorned the High Court 

* The object of this Bill \\as to substitute for the Sadar Court in Sind and for the District and 
Sessions Court of Karachi, a Court of at least three judges to be called the Judicial Commissioner’s Court 

t Sir Rajmond West occupied the Bombay High Court Bench from 1S73 to 1887 and Sir MaMvell 
Mel\ill from 1869 to 1S84 Both o them acted as Judicial Commissioners in Sind at the beginning of their 
Indian careers. 
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Bench. But, after all, these are ejcceptional cases, Gvilian Judges labour under 
one very great drawback with regard to the discharge of judicial functions They 
have never practised at the Bar and those who are really conversant with the practac 
of that character know fill] well that nothuig fits a man for the judicial bench so 
well as having practised at the Bar It gives him a knowledge and a grasp of appre- 
ciation of evidence mth which he has to deal, and which he could not get, howev er 
long he may be sittmg on the Bench and howev er complicated may be the questions 
which he has to decide from tune to tune. However high the abilities of the judicial 
members of the Cml Service, it has always appeared to those who have practised 
m their courts that there is just something wanting in them in consequence of then 
not hav mg practised at the Bar There is also another reason which has very 
largely bm put forward by the English mercantile community as a reason for 
having m all the Chief Courts a Barrister Judge as Chief Justice. It is that a 
Barrister Judge is generally, I will not say alway s, because there arc exceptional 
cases, more conv ersant with Coraraeroial Law than Dvihan Judges. The Dvflian 
Judges do not come in contact with commercial cases so much as a Barrister Judge 
who has practised in any of the High Courts m the Presidency and therefore it Is that 
the Barrister Judge has a large grasp of questions relating to Commercial lum than 
the ordinary Civilwn Judge is likety to possess, for the sunple reason that he has not 
to deal with commercial cases in the various dlstrx.ts of the Presidency Such 
questions do not anse except in mercantile and seaport towns. Persons pnctismg In 
the Court of these places are far more likely to have a grasp of Commcrcml Law 
tlian the Civ ilian Judge 


But It might be said, we have already provided that one of the three judges 
shall be a amistcr To that 1 would answer that it is the Chief Judge of the Court 
stuit gives the stamp to the Court. We sec it in the High Courts of the varhsus 
Presidencies that It IS the Chief Justice licit gives the stamp and cliara-lcr to die 
Court over whk-h he presides It seems to me that o Barrister Judge would be in 
a position to give nsfunp of that chancter rniKh more cnkicnily dun a LivHun 
Judge 

U IS for these reasons that I think It necessary to move Hut tlie JiiJcol 
Commissioner, and not one of the adJ.iKXial Judicial CcmmissKinets should tea 


Barrister Judge 

But my Imrd, while I mow this Arorodmcnt I am mU very sinnimc of ii> 
r.e ih- reanm tlut this question s-sme lime ago was very Uigely apiatrd 

X ^-dlnTi^Uienitwas^lTo,^ P ;■ O.ef J ,djv^ 

O hs-iCivilun. TIic Oumbee of Cerr-twtre arJ alms's tvel) i-oc pro e.led 
X dw J, d-eaol raved. Mti - s 

K filled bv a bL. ler Jud„e l-u. die Imvrfranent c I do ^ 

- Vd r c::r 

,k.ro,e.,aeeveey.we.as.a..k„mrd , 
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place it before this Council to be dealt with as they think pi open I therefore move 
that for the words “ One of the Additional Judicial Commissioners shall be a 
Barrister of not less than fi\'e years’ standing,” the words “ the Judicial Commissioner 
of Sind shall be a Barrister of not less than five years’ standing ’ be substituted. 

c 

The Hon. Dr. Bhandarkar — hour Excellency, — All Barrtsier Jtidges are 7 iQt 
good 7wr arc all Civilian Judges bad. If the amendment had been tn the following form, 
namely — “ one of the three Commissioners shall be a Barrister of not less than five 
ycarj standing thus leaving it to Government to make the Chief Commissioner ct one of 
the judges a Barridei instead of the Judttial Commissioner of Sind shall be a Barrister 
of not less than fvoe years* standing,^* I should ceiiatnly vote for it. 

The Hon. Sir Pheroceshah — I shall be •willing to accept Dr. Bhandarkar'* s modi- 
fication of my A mendment 

The Hon. Mr. Pulton * — ^Ve have given consideration to Dr. Bhandarkar* s Amend- 
ment, but loe have decided that -we arc not able to accept it at present because this clause 
has been submitted to the Government of India. The change proposed is not material, 
because at present, as the la-w stands, it is quite open to Go-oernment to appoint barristers 
to all three of the judgeships, if they like , hut there are orders of the Secretary of State on 
the subject spkirh limit ihcir discretion in the m niter So far as the law stands they can 
do exactly as they please, and even supposing they make the alteration proposed bv 
Dr Bhandarkar they -would still be very much in the same position , but it might be taken 
to indicate a change of policy. Until it is proposed to change the policy, -which at present 
IS not contemplated, I arn unahle to accept the Amendment 

Dr Bhandarkar and Sir Pheroceshah thereupon -.oithdrew their Amendments, 

In moving to oini t the whole of section gE in clause 4 of the same Bill, Sir Pherose- 

shah Mehta said — 

« 

My Lord, “I attach some importance to this Amendment because I believe 
that, if my honourable friend in charge of the Bill had considered this section more 
carefully, I think he would have come to the conclusion that this section is objec- 
tionable on two grounds. Firstly it is undesirable in itself, and secondly it does not 
do what he thinks it does do. 

Clause 9 E runs : — 

" Section 182 of the Code of Civil Procedure and section 356 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1898, shall not apply to any proceeding in the Court of the Judicial Commissioner In 
that Court the Judge shall, as the deposition of each witness proceeds, make a memorandum of 
the substance thereof, which shall be written and signed by the Judge with his own hand and shall 
form part of the record Where the Judge is unable to make such a memorandum, he shall cause 
the reason to be recorded, and the memorandum shall be made in writing from his dictation in 
open Court,” 

Now the reason for introducing this section has been stated by my honour- 
able friend m the Statement of Objects and Reasons. There he states that “ it is 
proposed to apply the provisions of new section 9E to criminal cases as well as 
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cIviL As Sessions cases in Isarachi are almost entirely tned jury and there is 
DO appeal on a question of fact, the verbal accuracy of the Judges rccoitl is not of 
so great unportance. It is desirable where possible to conclude juiy cases In a single 
da} ’s hearing There are many cases m which a second day would be unnecessary 
if the time spent in recorduig the et idence in full and afterwards reading it ov er to 
the witness were saved. Judges entrusted with the work of a I Iigh Court ma} 
presumabl} be trusted to make an adequate record of the esidcncc.’ 


Now, ray Lord, these sections — the one m the Cn il Pnxjalurc Code and the 
other m the Cnmmal Procedure Code — la} down mmuic regulations for the purpose 
of recordmg evidence as given by a witness) and what happens is, if the cviJeiwe 
IS not gn en in English, the deposition of the witness as given in his oirn language 
IS tak-tn down and then read ov er to hun. Me thus has an opportunit) of sevuig 
whether a correct record of his evidence is taken down, so tliat when lie has signed 
It, It IS an admission of the witness himself ns to what he meant to sa} 
and what he aotual]} did sa} Now what is the positicsi with regard to the 
High Court P In the High Court it is not, as m} learned iraend puts it ilul 


the High Court simp!} makes a memorandum of the substance of the aiJcn^c 
given by a aeitness In the Civil Procedure Code a scstion is prov iJcd m 
Oiaptcr \L\niI whiwh contains special rules rdallng to the chartered I ligli Courts 
Section 683 sa) s — “ The High Court shall take evndeivc and record jiidgmenis and 
orders in such manner as it b} rule from time to tmw dirr.Ls,” I ask m) learned 
fnend's attention to this The High Court under this seolion lias the pawer ol 
framing the vety same rules which arc embodied m section 11^ for recording evderue 
As clause 9t stands, it ukes awa} from the Judicial Commissioner s Conn 
such power altogetJicr It gives no power to die Court to risord cviderve in 
the manner in which the High Court ina},lfil chooses, by rules whreh it has 
power to mak-c, record It. The “Snd Court even if it thinks that eviden-e slwulj Isr 
taken down m the maimer ptovided for Disirwt Courts urelfr die Civil Pns rdurr 


Code, It will not have the power 10 lav down a rule prevIJing Iliat it shall Is: dw 
In that manner The High Court has got the power of framin.. su. li a red and ii 
IS mstcuctive to sec how the High Court has esctwiscd dial piwcr li tus fninj 
It desirable to make rules for tlie purpose of takmg down c\ iJ m. e of mines ws H ihe 
same manner as prov klcJ In the Oval Pnvedme Code \ou mil I red die re' s 
at page PJk, section 869 of Volume Icf l“OI,of Kules aaJ I onassf ,i,c 

llighCourC The rule In question runs -s I pm die lieareng of on) su.i tie 
aadenee of the wainesses shall be taken down la wruirg by or h iK fvewav ran! 

unJertbsSupereitcndeis.eof,dwJiiJgcoronecf llw JnJ,a-s, w- or ham > h ,l 
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and under the personal direction and superintendence of the Judge, not ordinarily in 
the form of question and answer but in that of a narrative, and, when completed, 
shall be read over in ' the presence of the Judge and of the witness, and also in the 
presence of the parties or their pleaders, and the Judge shall, if necessary, correct 
the same and shall sign it.” All these details have not been embodied in the High 
Court rule but that rule is substantially a reproduction of section 182. It lays down 
that the evidence and not merely tlie substance of it shall t>e taken down. The 
clause as it is now in the Bill is really most objectionable. Under section 9E 
section 182 shall not apply to any proceedmg in the Court of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner and that Court will not even have the power to determine for itself whether it 
shall or shall not follow substantially the provisions of section 182 as the High 
Court has done. In that Court the Judge shall, as the deposition of each witness 
proceeds, make a memorandum of the substance thereof, which shall be written 
and signed by the Judge with his own hand and shall form part of the record. Now, 
my Lord, I have the greatest repugnance to that phrase “ substance of evidence.” 
Substance of evidence may mean anything. I ha\’-e had pretty long experience in 
the mofussil District Courts and the High Court, and whenever the word “ sub- 
stance” IS used, what is taken down is of the most meagre character I know theic 
are judges who take down a correct substance of the evidence. But whenever you 
give power to a judge to take down merely the substance of evidence, it is almost 
impossible for any one to judge from such memorandum what the witness did 
really say. And questions constantly arise in Civil as well as Criminal Courts as 
to what It was the witness actually did say on a particular point. Sometimes it is 
of the very greatest importance in the case. There being a memorandum of the 
“ substance,” one side says, “ Oh, the witness did not say what was taken down, 
or he did not make this specific statement.” While the other side says, “ Oh no 
he made that specific statement.” Under these circumstances the Court finds itself 
on 'various occasions quite helpless to ascertain what the witness did actually 
say From my own experience I can say that it is most desirable to follow the 
stnct provisions of the Civil Procedure Code. I have often heard laymen saying 
that this is waste of time. A similar observation is often made with regard to 
appeals. They say that appeals should be done away Avith. Those who have really 
studied the subject recognise that, though it looks as if unnecessary time is taken 
up by appeals, in the end and in the long run it secures what is of far greater im- 
portance, namely, the strict administration of justice. Those who say that there 
ought not to be so many appeals little realise that it is ownng to the existence of 
permission to appeal that the judge takes far greater care in the way in which he 
conducts the trial than if no appeal .were allowed. In the majority of cases the 
judicial officer tries them with far greater care and accuracy than would be done if 
his mind was free from the burden of thought that whatever his decision might be 
It could not be appealed against. If the evidence were taken down m the way the 
witnesses endeavour to put it before the Court, if what the witnesses did actually 
say were taken down in their own words, I think it will ensure a more careful adjudi- 
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canon of cases than would otherwise be the case. Therefore T appeal to my learned 
fnend not to take this retrt^de step of accepting “the memorandum of tlic suhstaive 
of the evidence," but to abide by the provisions of the Civil Pnxaidun. Code nhkh 
have been very carefully considered and uhi..h apply to all District Courts in tin. 
Presidency If he is not, however, prepared to go so far, then I would ask him to 
give power to this Court to make rules for the purpose of taking cv idctne in the 
same way as the High Court of Bombaj has power to mak-c rules on the suhjnt 
So that It may be open to this Court to prov ide as the High Court has pra..u nllj 
done that evidence shall be fully recorded as prov idcd m section ISH of the Gv il IVo- 
cedure Code. * The memorandum of substainc of evideme is an elnstn phrase 
which m most cases may mean almost anything Therefore 1 ask mj learned fnend 
to consider one of the two altemattves I think he will be doing a great *crv ice to the 
cause of the judicial admnustration m Sind if he Ibllowcd the provisions of the Civil 
Procedure Code. My honourable frrend has said we are going lo raise the Sad-ir 
Court to the status of a High Court, bow Courts nrc not raised like rhat bj Arts 
of Parliament. Thej must have old traditions to regulate tliem and tlivj must ln\c 
surroundings for the purpose of mamtainmg their real statics Die traditions of 
a High Court cannot be created, nor can cnvironmenLs A High Court like 
that in Bomba) has traditions which have eomc down not onlv from tts onaa 
past history, but traditions which it has so to say tnhenied from the Courts in 
Digland These traditions come to High Courts and no act of the Legislature 
can provide them, fhe environments of a large city like Bombay with Its large 
and publiosomtcd population cannot be created all of a sudden in othtr plucs 
1 am quite willing to admit tliat Karachi is fast nsing in imponaree with Its 
growuig trade and population. Pcrlvaps my lionouraWe friend Mr \\ cl h may 
say I c.annot apprcchtc Karachi in its tiaio light Hut 1 do nor think h ndldaty 
tliat, although Karaclii has rapidly dcacloped, it lias not quite ci>ree up to tlic sums 
of a city like Bombay with its large population commer iil a.uvity arj its pul li 
Spual I iiropeans, who arv in a ven largv prrpianJcran.e co-iinbute lari elv i, this 
and the native population IS also advaiucJ. \ou cannot mt alt ihrc ihmas m a 
IVoviiVcC like Sind Hi-refore I think It will be verv J -rabk n ippb to Louris 

tlicre tlte procedure laid dnvn for Distn t Courts Sow nlllhsiti i l.airts . fir arc 

regulated by tlie provisions of «c lion IS. ard rlie mcspra'di ij, pre ' .sksis o* il 

Cnminal Prexcdiire Code I Hunk it would Ixreilh J in., Is-n-ft t uh I nnia r 
of Sind iflhow: provisions were all weed to K app'irJ i - tb rev Inti I m il s 

reasons, mv licsd, I movar the Amendment that ssMesul K 1 1 rv ch ii vie I 
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was merely to drop this last item, ms.^ of reading out the retratislahou i7ito the vernacular, 
and tn other respects tt was 7toi desired to alter the method of taking down the evide^nce or 
to authorise the Judge to lake down anything less than he takes down at present. 

H, E. the President then asked Sir Pheroseshah Mehta whether he pressed for a 
retranslation. 

The Hon, Sir Pheroseshah : — Personally I am strongly of opmton that it 
would be a desif able thing to enforce the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, but <f 
Government are not willing to go so far, then I would pray that they give power to the Court 
to make rules for taking down evidence, and drop altogether the words “ substance of 
evidence'^ which are objectionable. 

H E. the President • — Do you wish that the evidence should be recorded in narra-> 
live form P 

The Hon Sir Pheroseshah * — Yes, my Lord. 

The Hon, Sir Pheroseshah then expressed hts willingness to withdraw his Amend' 
mentin view of a modification of Section 9 E proposed by the ^Hon. Mr. Fulton 

The Hotu Mr. Fulton — Your Excellency, it is proposed to onui section gE and 
to substitute the following new stciton for tc 

" 9E The Court of the Judicial Commissioner shall record evidence in such manner as it bj rule 
with the sanction of the Local Government from time to time dwects Section 182 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure and section 356 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall not 
apply to any proceedings in such Court aftor such rule has been sanctioned ” 

Iln Excellency the President put the motion that the clause should be amended accord- 
ingly this was agreed to and clause j. with the neiv section gE was passed to stand part 
of the Bill 

STANDARD TIME vs. BOMBAY TIME. 

With a View to having a uniform time throughout the country., the Govem- 
meni of fndia introduced Standard Time from ist July jgog. In consequence 
the Bombay Government and other big public bodies put their clocks jp minutes in 
advance of Local Time. The Municipal Corporation of Bombay, however, sow no 
necessity of bringing themselves into tine with the new arrangement. The Bombay 
Government thereafter having written to the Corporation inviting the latter’s 
opinion about the adoption of the altered time, the Corporation at their Meeting on 
^th October igog, the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah presiding, passed the following 
Resolution — 

That uith reference to Government letter, the Commissioner be requested to inform Government 
that the Corporation are in favour of the adoption of Standard Time in the City and will be 
prepared to adopt it for all Municipal purposes 

Ihe Corporation once more at their Meeting on j.ih December / 905 , the Hon. 

Sir Pherozeshah again presiding, passed another Resolution on this subject, viz., 

\ 

That Government Resolution received by the Corporation be recorded and that the Commissioner 
be informed that Municipal clocks should not be altered to Standard Time Avithout their 
express orders 
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Sr Pberoieshah sard that this Resolution asked for their assistance in a 
matter which the vast majority of the inhabitants of the city considered was a source 
of great hardship and iDct^vcniencc. The members would have obsen ed from ibc 
Resolution that a memorial signed by 15 000 persons had also been sent to Goixm- 
mcnL It had been tried to be msmuated that this was a meeting to which much 
attention need not be paid and that it was a very small gathermg Sir rheroieshah 
liad made careful enquiry mto the matter and he had had the fullest account from liis 
fnend Mr Wacha. lie learnt that the meeting was a very large one and the roost 
representative citizens were present. In fact the public papers had admitted that it 
was a crowded meeting There was another msmuation of a personal character It 
had been said that he had got up the meeting for the purpose of bringing the matter 
again before the Corporation That he totally denied. lie would admit that on 
certain occasions he might have appeared to be obstinate, but in dcfciKj; of that Sir 
Plicrozcshah Instanced one tx.casion where Ins perseverance had been of the greatest 
ficncfit to the city lie remembered tlic occasion when motioos were brought for 
ward for tlic purpose of devoting a surplus of 20 lacs of rupees accumulated waih 
great difficulty towards the improvements of the condition of the houses in tlic citj 
He opposed tluu movement Irom the very beginning But the Corporation was ills 


posed to take an antagonistic v levv to his. He howevaa- persevered and succeeded in 
convanemg them that it was wrong to do away with the surplus of.O lacs whOi was 
ultimately found of great value to them in meeting the plague expenses. At first the 
majority of the members vajted against him among whom wa.s his friend the late Sr 
George Cotton, lie was the leading opponent ol Sr riicrozcshah s vaeivs but wlien 
Sir Gwrgc was convanced that It was not nglit to do away with tint Large surplus he 
not only concurred w ith the speaker but asked him to allow him lo second his motsxi. 
nut was the spmt of fair raindcdness. Sir Plicroze«hali was tOnvin,cd that ilic 
intetests, welfare, sentiment and prejudice of the people required lhat the Corporati m 
should take an aciinc and prominent part In rcstonng lo ihon Bomhiv Time Mr 


hoped tola) before the Corporation reasons whk.li Is, irusicj would ecmirvc tiicni 
wh) the) would be doing right and consultmg the best huercstsof tlieut) b) passing 
tlic ResoluUon of whkh he had given notkc. He hoped to be able to show iliat the 
action, whUi lie had been taking, was consonant w iih die past traditions oftnncriv- 

ment, was consonant vrilh the pnikiples of i«lk> dcliheratcl) bid down b) Isovern 

ment, had been approved h) the Chamber of Cmener-e and liad ibe sian-a 
of approval given to it b) the great Paper of Asui,-lbe Tlaxi of Hiu It 
ras because on lls: last two cceisions Is: lliough tlut the axissraum lud 
^ been full) aware of what lud taken ptau: In the pas ihii dies had ar mnd d re- 

selvae, to be led awa) in this matter li wasargwal dat i^as a rv.itrr .f siue-i, 

rave tlKlr votes a.s«vlm.lv It was re-th s.. dre - 

^sixitv^tha. simple clut^ter Sir Phers-eshah tt-m irfreinJ .ids a 
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.v<:outit . a*? to wli.it Llic\ lia\c to say was not borne in niincl. It was consi- 

dered that the Chvambcr of Commerce tcprcscntcd every portion of the community. 
Upon tlie loph received— and as lo tins there was somethint; to be said afterwards, 
because It was disclaimed by the Chambci of Commerce itself— the Gov^ernment of 
India 01 dered that wdiat was called Madras 'J'lme should be the ofl'icial time for the 
city of Bomba) That time w'as not nearly so inconvenient as the time now sought 
to be introduced. It was only flO minutes m advance of tlic Bombay Time. It was a 
hguie which ould be CiLsiIv grasped. But how was the new time recei\'’cd. The 
whole city set ns face against it 'J he> said n w’.is inconvenient to tlicir habits and 
life and w'Oiild have none ol it Attempts w'erc then m.idc to force it upon the people. 
Fortunately in those da\ s there wcie stalwart men among the citizens of Bombay, 
'both among the natives and among the Europeans, and the motion to introduce 
Madras Time did not succeed with the Umv^crsity Senate. Judges supported the old 
Bombay Time .is well <is most ol the F'nglish members of the Senate. A year passed 
and what was the result f '] he Chamber of Commerce wrote to Gov'crnment stating 
that after a \c.iFs trial the keeping of Madras 'fimc in the city of Bombay was not 
acceptable to the people, and asked Government that Bombay 'I'lmc should be rev'^erted 
to in the Gov^ernment ofTiccs. On oOth May 1883, Government replied tliat in direct- 
ing from 1st December 1881 that Madr.as or Indian Mean 'lime should be kept, their 
object was to obviate the incon\'’cmcnce arising from the Icccping of two times'— Local 
and Indian Mean Time. Gov^ernmenL trusted that by consulting the Chamber of 
Commerce w'hich had reported in fav''our of the change, the concurrence of the 
mercantile community of Bombay had been scoured. As it was then clear that the 
public of Bombay were not prepared to follow the adoption of Indian Mean Time and 
preferred to adhere to the Local Time, Government felt that it would be consulting 
the public convenience by reverting to Local Time in the City and Island of Bombay 
and orders were accordingly issued to that effect Sir Pherozeshah said he had 
drawn the attention of the Corporation in detail to this matter for two reasons. 
In the first place they would sec that the object of Government was to promote 
cohvenience. Government found that the people did not accept it, and that was 
found to be a good and sufficient reason why they should revert to Local Time. His 
second object was to meet the objections which had been over and over again brought 
forward m the course of that discussion. It was said — “ What is the use of going 
on in this way P Government will never retrace its steps. You will only be perpetrat- 
ing the inconvenience of two times P ” Sir Pherozeshah said he referred to that 
precedent to show that there was no reason why they should think that Government 
would be obstinate, prejudiced or unreasonable. He thought that when Government 
saw that the people of Bombay would not accept the new time, they would without 
/the slightest hesitation retrace their steps m the matter and recall the orders which 
had been pasSed. Those people who had argued that Government would never 
reverse what they had done were doing an injustice to them. 

He would now come to something more interesting and that was an article m 
the Times of India upon the former Resolution of Government. The ' article which 
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appeared on the SOth of Maj 188S said that Sir James Fcr^pjssoni the Go\*cn>or of Bon>* 
ba>, had done a ver> sensible thing in rc\“erting to Local Time for all offLial purjxwcs 
within the limits of the cit> of Bombay The article stated that there ivas a great 
deal to be said in favour of Indian Mean Time throughout tlic tvhdc of India Nl the 
general public were dccidcdl} against the innovation and had not hicomc in the luvt 
reconciled to it. It was in consequence of the attitude of the pjcoplc of Hombav that 
the article maintained that rcv’crting to Local Time u as a very sensible proceeding 
on the part of Government. As the Corporation would sec, Government did rxn 
hesitate to revoke the orders, and the Times of IixJia congratu/vtcd the Gmcmmcnt 
upon the sensible aotwn which tliey hod takxn Kcfcmng to the Clnmbcr of Com- 
mercc Sir PhCroieshali said that a letter appeared in the Times of India tlu. next dav 
from a member of that bod> pointing out that the different Chambers of Commer c 
mcrel) replied that if one uniform time were adopted bv C»ov eminent tlirougbout iW 
M+Kjlc of India and if the gcnenl public could bt got to follon suit, it wmild be of 
advantage. That letter, argued Sir nicrozcshali liiJ doum the ondition tint the 
people must be consulted Tlien the followup da), the Sx.rclir) of the CluirnKT of 
Commerce wrote saving that the letter <cnl to i»o\emmtnt n as not iii ibsolutc 
tcccptancc at all Sich was the hnton of tlic incident ivhiwli took pb c some twcnl\ 

V cars ago Sir Ilicrorcsliali stated tliat llic\ could hnd nooilter msnn*'e in the 
wliolc ^vorld where It v.as proposed to Iwvv one time for so Ivp. i ountrv as In In. 
He llicii dealt ^N^th tlic meaning if standard 1 ime and said lliai h\c ind s lulf Ihhus 
cast of CreenWK li liad been 6vcd i»n l»o\cmniciJt ncvir snincd to h t\t Lakin into 
onsidenttcn ilut in hxmg tin: number of Jioun in ndvaj)».c cf I nxmin. h Time llici 
lund also to coustder not onl) India as one nrc.i but -Uso the 1 irgc Hies like L il ntl i 
HomKii ind Ivnra*. hi— whether their cir^ nmsfuKCs would ciubL tlicm iHiv intt 
tltc s)sicmof Slirdard 1 imc b\ tsktigan arbitrarv limit ot (i\l Ikhirs and a half 
11k. new svstem of time wns not i.>f a av.icnu6c or pra. tfc-ablL hvvttTitnll s.) fir 
IS Ik could mike out tin; onl) I'Hic thing tliat was in Ca\our of il was th it ii wa* lou 
wnient to the Railwai tra\*clling pubik lint it was worth knowinj lluii the Suisl 
ard rinx. HIS not suiiabic to ilk nkrc uitile ami i!h shippm; cvnununUi Now kt 


llicni see Imw ll>c most strcnucu** ndviVatC’* of tin. SuikUaI lime— jikIIh- ni'ti I 
cilCfAsan instance, tlicir friend tlic Times cfliidu nnrd m ci>tnr unh tV 
matter He did not know whether then wcrcin.»nv %ubv nl-rrs itwrr to tie li o» cf 
India but if the) wiU looked at the calendar wfu U u gave of fV umc ur?! trV t4> 
at the bead of the Lck-al column, ihca wouU CaJlIul thr lu'ir’i given n the ut r wen 
HomKa) !(XJ1 t'nK Hear hear") Tui shrwl thu t!*r liny-’, .‘f I w i. 
not vicntiR.^ Sr Phenr-e^hah » onlcndcJ that iHkTmwri Itv-lf 
IJTCC cltie? I'Vi: CiVt.naanJ Ik'mbi) up-"". Jift-rrn ^ M 

V.'imUnl Tuw fxgnt-n I r pri-. it .. tj' (.1,' 

«r '1 H J 1, ct.- K ( i' t 

n,,Wc fwllnR .n »■*' *''■ f"" . ' ’ 

IMP'' • ' • 

(Ilughm). St l-«n ramrJ to iK CP'O' v.. r. I , i t Ut- I < 
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Trust and the Cliambei of Commerce on the first instance aq:ainsl tlie Standard Time, 
W III] regard to the Iiuiopean opinion, he might say that lie had a comersation with 
Sii Wahoi Hughes on the siih)eet and ho at once told Sn Pherozeshah that the 
Go\ornmcnt wcio mistaken in tiymg to deal with a largo and populous clt^ like Bom- 
bay m the same way as the} dealt with Iho mofussil. Bombay stootl uixin quite a 
dift'erent basi^ allogorlicr because with its j\3pulaiion of 10 lacs it could not 
be troalovl ns i| it wore a portion ol the mofusSil. It w'as stateil that Standard 
1 line w as convenient to the mofussil. But it must be remembered that in a large 
pait of the mofussil there was not much diftoience of lime between Standard Time and 
the local lime ihoie. Jn this connection he might ‘lai that their late Commissioner 
Ml. Ilarvei had lecorded his opinion that while he saw' no objection to Standard Time 
being introduced for the l^aihvai and Telegraph services, the public feeling in Bom- 
bay W'as the same as it was S!) vears ago. But despite the adverse opinion of the 
Port Trust and the Cliambcr of Commerce in the first im^tance, the Government 
persisted and then came the rev ersal of orders. The Port Trust w'cre asked to re- 
considei their decision. Now the Port Trust waas an ofilcial body and as soon as the 
Government asked them to reconsider the question, the ofiicial members— he must 
say lie did not blame them— recanted then former opinion and v'oted for Standard 
Time. The Indian members of the Trust, howev'er, all v'oted for Bombay Time, or at 
least did not vote for Standard Time, In a similar mannci the Chamber of Commerce 
also changed its former opinion. Now it wms not considered eitlier scandalous or 
discreditable for those tw'o important bodies to recant their opinions. If it w'as so, 
he asked, why should it be discreditable for the Corporation to recant their opinion ? 
Then came the tremendous Resolution of the Bombay Gov'ernment on the subject. 
It was a remarkable document, in that it treated the bodies wdio were against the 
Standard Time differently from the bodies which were in fav'our of it. As, for instance, 
it said not a word about the previous opinions of the Port Trust and the Chamber of 
Commerce although they had been connected to the Government. Again, the Govern- 
ment indicated the large preponderance of votes shown by the Chamber of Commerce 
in favour of Standard Time •, but it did not give the number of votes recorded by the 
Corporation in favour of Standard time because the majority was of one only. 

Szr PJieroseshah proceeding said — 

It IS strange that after what had taken place in the eighties, the Gov'ernment 
has not thought fit to consult the Native population or at least a large majority of the 
Native population. I frankly tell you — you might call it a matter of sentiment or of 
prejudice — that the one important argument which bears upon the subject is the 
integrity, the dignity and the independence of the City. It is not fair and proper that 
the population of this City should be driven like a flock of dumb cattle because the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Port Trust adopted Standard Time regardless of the 
special circumstances of the City of Bombay, This is one of the things which has 
influenced me m coming agam to enter a strong protest against an action of this 
character — a measure adopted by Government without consulting the feelings and 
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sentiments of the people and without giving them an opportunity of expressing thetr 
opinion Perhaps it is a matter of mere sentiment and po^chce, but I will always 
take a pnde m standing up for the integrity, the dignity and the independence of the 
immense population of the City of Bombay (Loud applause.) The Corporation iia 
representative body of the citizens of Bomba) as wc have been rft-ently toW by 
Their Royal Highnesses the Pnnee and Princess of Wales The Corporation was 
created fta* the purpose of representing and looking after and watching and guarding 
the mtercsts, the wishes and the sentiments of the whole popuhtlon of the Gty 
That is how the matter stands I ask >ou to say whether it is or it is not in accoftL 
ance with the beat traditions of the Government itself and the ptm^ipleand poU-) 
on which Its Resolution of 18S8 was based, narocl), the concurrence of the people in 
the change that was proposed — and whether it Is not in consonance c\xn \riili the 
congratulations of the Times of India to the Got emment of Bomba) on havmg taken 
a most sensible action in the matter— to proceed as wc hod done twent) )-cars ago P 
I ask you whether it is not a sensible and right proceeding on tlic part of tlie 
rcprcsentauv'cs of the Cit) in this Corporation that tlic) should listen to the pra)*crs of 
the public of Bomba) and go to the GoxTmmcnl and ask them to rctrOvC thetr steps 
on this osxaston as the) dtd in the past and for tlie same reasons ? 

/I fUr harirtf Wtn tp^aktng for one Aonr and jrtrn minut s Sir Phtrottsh 
htt seat Several amendments veere then frogoted bnt they rrere all thravn ant and Sse 
PherazeshahtPrvfosxUon^s earrttd amid load afftanu tn>jt ru/rr n^mxt ti, nnJ 
eoHsequenily the Muntctfal eheks were egasafat hack to Time 
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In support of his Amendment Sir Pherozeshah said that the question for which 
the)'- had been fighting in the Corporation for the last two years was not what time 
the individual members of the Corporation kept, but the question was, were not the 
people of Bombay as a body in fa\ our of Bombay Time ? And were not thfeir feelings, 
sentiments and prejudices so set against the Standard Tjme that though two years 
had elapsed, since the Government had forced that time on them, they still resisted it. 
That was a phenomenon which the)'" had got to understand. Mr. Harrison told them 
the history of how the Hindu observed the time. However logically one might dis- 
sect these things, one must know that when the sentiments and prejudices were 
concerned, the people did not look to the logic or to the historical origin of those things, 
but they were guided by the present state of affairs. Something was said about the 
progressive^and enlightened city of Bombay, but they knew from experience that even 
in the most civilised countries of the world, people were obliged to endure the pre- 
judices of the masses rather than adopt what was scientifically and logically right. 
Take for instance the question of weights and measures. How was it that while 
other civilised countries had introduced the scientific system of weights and measures 
it was found impossible to introduce it in England ? Sir Harkisandas and Dr. 
Temuljee said' airily that the masses did not care what time was adopted but Sir 
Pherozeshah asked them whether they really meant what they said. He asked the 
Corporation to wait and see what was the effect of the people’s representation, made at 
the Public Meeting the other day, to His Excellency the Governor. He had in his 
hand a letter from the Private Secretary to His Excellency in which it was stated that 
the matter was under the careful consideration of the Governor. If the supporters of 
the Standard Time were fair-rauided as they represented themselves to be, why should 
they not wait till that reply was received? He could not see. what possible 
objection the Corporation could have to that procedure. On the former occasion when 
that question was before the Corporation, an argument was brought forward that the 
speaker had made it a personal question and that he wanted to impose his own will 
upon the Corporation. That argument was used when the citizens of Bombay had 
not declared 4;heir views in the emphatic manner in which they had done now. Sir 
Pherozeshah denied it was a personal question. He had taken up the question for 
the purpose of showing that however ignorant and prejudiced the people might be, 
it was not right and proper to drive them to adopt a measure against their wishes. 
He franldy confessed — he should like to say as little as possible on an occasion of 
that character but he could not help saying — that he deplored grievously that the 
present time should have been taken by Mr. Harrison to agitate the question. That 
was a time when sober, thoughtful and discreet men of all races and creeds and of all 
shades of opinion should ha\'e put together their heads to promote peace and harmony. 
That was not the time for adopting the policy of pin-prioking. Why should they pin- 
prick the people when the people did not^want that change P 

Coming to the question whether Standard Time was the proper time to keep, 
Sir Pherozeshah said that that time had not been approved of by the Royal Society and 
challenged Mr. Harrison to say whether in any country in the world Standard Time 
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had been introduced in such large areas aa was done bi India. Had e\cn Amcrka 
dreamt of introducing Standard Time except in restncied areas P The idea was not 
onl> unscientific but monstrous that the ^\hole continent of India should be reduced 
to adopt one uniform time. With regard to Calcutta, Sir Pberoieshah averred that 
tlie Marwan Association was against Standard Time Mr Hamson had utterh 
failed to understand the significance of Calcutta not adopting Standard Time 
Calcutta was the seat of the Govemmeot of India , CaLutta was a place where there 
was by far a larger body of Europeans than anv where else in India. How was it 
that they were going on contentedly there and c\ en the Gov emment I lousv tliere kept 
the Local Time ? Unfortunately Mr Hamson could not feel that Interest tthivh Sir 
Pherozeshah himself felt in the welfare of Bomba} and he did not like to scv Bombav 
which was considered to be the first city in India, indirCctl) obliged to do what the 
Government themselves had not been able to carrr out in thi c»t) of Calcutta, ih. 
seat of the Government and the \Tcero} 

Sir Pherozeshah then proceeded to deal with tlw circum‘>tnn^cs m wlucb tltc 
Bomba} Chamber of Commerce and the Port Trust accepted the Standard Time and 
the opinions expressed Against It b> the lion Sir W alter Hughes and tlie Hon Mr 
Harvey the late Munictpal Commissioner He next referred to the mt reduction of 
Madns Time in Hombap some } ears ago Its subvqueni withdrawal and the satis- 
faction expassed at the time by the Tunes of India at the Resolution of the BornKi) 
Government reverting to the Local Time 

Sir Phero ethah Ihm no^d Att AutfMdmtmS Vr / A WaJu $atj fu di i n. 
there teas Any u t ^'Cttmgfer the re(lfcf Ci/mment 

Mr J Macdjnatd Oik Srr Phtr^eihah %f he Till ahiie iy the deeiuen ef tK^ 
Goremment 
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Time in the Corporation to have given "^all sorts of undertakings, promises and as- 
s urances as to what I should do if the reply of Government to the representation of 
the Madhav Bag Meeting were unfavourable. It is reported that in that case I would 
vote in favour of Standard Time and that I would offer no opposition to it. As a 
matter of fact I did not say a word to that effect. To Mr. Macdonald’s first question ' 
I distinctly and emphatically replied that it was impossible for me to give any such 
undertaking or assurance as he asked for. The only thing that could give the least 
colour to the misconception of my attitude on the subject was that in reply to 
his second attempt I said that my opinion was that if the decision of Government was 
unfavourable, it would be a means of indirectly coercing or driving people into Stan- 
dard Time. I made this remark In reference to what I had said in my speech in reply 
to what Mr Harrison had urged as to the absence of compulsion in the use of 
Standard Time by .those who did not care to accept it. I had pointed out at some 
length in my speech that compulsion might be indirect and moral as well as direct, 
and I had protested against the attempts to drive the native public into acceptance of 
Standard Time by mdirect measures of compulsion. My reply to Mr. Macdonald’s 
second question would not have been misunderstood if it had been remembered 
that it was m reference to what I had previously urged m my speech about 
compulsion. 

It has also been insinuated that I brought forward my Amendment to escape 
defeat. The statement is absolutely incoiTCct. I beheve that Mr. Harrison’s 
Motion would have been lost by 3 to 4 votes and Dr, Temuljee’s by a much largei 
majorityw In moving my Amendment, however, the consideration uppermost in my 
mind was 4n anxious desire to prevent what I had r^son to fear might turn out to be 
a bitter and acrimonious discussion at a time like the present. It was this which 
1 urged in the beginning, the middle and the end of my speech. It was this consider- 
ation which ultimately prevailed even with Mr. Hamson in accepting my Amendment. 

I scarcely heard any of his remarks in that behalf except when he said that he fully 
recognised that the present was an unsuitable time for such a debate. When 
he made this admission I turned to Councillors sitting behind me to express my great 
satisfaction that Mr. HamSon had at length seen what I was anxiously aiming it. 

I should like to add one word about the argument that I practically gave up 
my case when I asked the Corporation to await the decision of Government, because 
as Government had introduced Standard Time they were sure to decide again in its 
favour. It seems to me that such an argument does injustice to Government. 

I have a robuster confidence in their statesmanship at this juncture. In 1883 it was 
Government which had insisted on introducing Madras Time in the city; tliey 
wisely — and as the Times of India put it — sensibly abandoned it when they found 
after a year’s trial that it was unsuited to its inhabitants. 

y«6’ ■'J* 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 

WOMEN AS MUNICIPAL COUNCILLORS. 

4/ ihe Meciins of the Boathay Corporalion h tdon ZlslJune 1906 (ntlhtra nsd^Jt 'n 
IMS gtvenio the iollowxn^ Motion propMi by Mr Jaffrr Rahmtoolx^it Ik M<(iin^ ih 
Corporalion held on 1st May 1906 -^That tht President be retjiteslcd to mo e G frn’nmi 
to lesnlait (or the abchison of ikt disinaltjicalton ( r electi h r a(p->inlmeri nn f ter bt n 
a councillor cerered bi Section 16 o{ the Muninpil A t xchi h it (■> ih tfe'tikat— o P' < 
shall bt disqualified f r beiHg elected or appointed and hr being a Com ill r // i 
person U of the (etna It sex 

Several snemben havttiq tpoben for and i^ainst the Vt/j n the // " Si 
Phero eshah aid — 

Mr PrCbtdcnt, — I regret to 9a\ tim I think tlut thin Proposition, whi^h his 
been 30 indis^rectl} brought before the Meeting is not a pravtica! one nnJ u3I sijne 
no useful purpose I confess tJjat last iim ivJ)en Mr JafFor n is nJJresvirtg » on 
the subject, I said to m\self that it uoulJ bw \er} unsafe to sp ak m public m a 
matter of that e-liaracter Tli m mbTi, must have sure!) read wlnt UkA pLi e 
nxcntl) in hncjland witli n-gatahto worn n s sufTrot^e I ImJ hop^J that this nfte'n'V'a 
the Corporation Hall wouM b fidexl vrith womai vravin;, flags anJ Veliwntb 
urging th*ir rights Hut no sudi si^ht is pixse UeJ to ns n> 1 iJv preS nt m fli., 
dtspla)*cd, no cnthu'iia^m shown. I luve b-tfo swm^ to mvs ifthuJis rvtu.mvu-' 
the b'^licr part of valour, for m th- vveaiof then, b anv sn li disph> »f tlicv 
mdulgcUrna talk, it would lia\c b m oac v>hi h Wc w >uJJ have rm n‘ tv 1 all 
our life. Tor arc we not familiar willi ill tepoilsofth j,aili nns^Mh idw atis 
of women *» »<ufrrage tliai hvSicgcd Mr A quiili iIkoIit Uv n In^ImJ and mil 
sUch an unhcce'ming demoastrati >n ? Tli phvst al, ni>^il vnd nt II- itiaj attain 
mcnls of thus- ladies an. su h ns nvulJ frighiai anvK. K wluih dsvi w' i pp t c 
tollicir eJ<\ tu^ Hut apart (riy-n llut I a^^k 'Ir J»17 t wh thv the I n p imiIi 

lias brought IS a p-a ikal tnc If the hJies them b sinl ir f rtv i d an 1 s t ) 
that thev were dc-irous ta c4.»-op rale with us in ti\i m t ilv-'j ii thit 
I would have given mv b M atte’U>anl> the'- pr 'p' ’ Hit th vrf» 
ladies ihern^ ha.** an tu d ir^j r* la'n pvt n >jr d I>vr4[ s t 

»♦! {n-un v,*i , J Cl 1 |l If I a 



the point lies in the fact wliether woman should encroach upon the province of mail 
or confine herself within her own sphere of activity. In certain matters women are 
better qualified and better placed than men. The functions of men and the functions 
of women are quite distinct. It is in consonance with human nature, human life and 
human activity that the division of labour is founded. Will Mr. Jaffer undertake 
that by the inclusion of female Corporators amongst us, our minds will not be 
distracted from our work ? Can he give us that assurance ? I am not sure that the 
attention of the seventy-two Corporators will not be diverted by the presence of 
ladies at our meetings. If any member took too much time in talking, we compared 
him with a woman. Of late we have succeeded in reducing the amount of talk that 
used to take place at one time in the Corporation. Would it be possible to do so 
with success in the case of women ? Is it in our power to compel a woman to cut 
short her remarks should she take it into her head to make a long, continuous 
speech ? I do not think that our President will undertake to stop a woman who has 
once commenced to speak. Is it possible for us to frown upon a lady and if 
unfortunately we did not frown, we must rest assured that we would have to regret 
It all our life. Nature has cast us in a different mould and to a certain extent formed 
us in a different way. Men and women both possess great talents to suit their 
different environments. Women have to do their work tn their homes and men, to a 
great extent, outside their homes. When the Act of 1872 was passed the disability 
of females did not go unnoticed and it was after a deliberate and mature consideration 
that a bar was put upon their election. It has been argued that the University 
admit women as Fellows but we must remember that the Senate is a calm Academic 
body and that therefore they might be allowed to have a right in the deliberations 
of that body. But it is not possible for them to take part in civic affairs. The 
rough and tumble sort of way which men follow does not sit well upon the gentler 
sex. There is overwhelming argument that there is no reason to reverse the deliberate 
decision which the legislators had come to when framing the Act. I was once 
charged by Dr. Master that I did not know anything about what happened in 
Bombay* It was possible, therefore, although it has not come to my ears, that the 
Zenana ladies of Bombay might have met at a conclave, where Mr. Jaffer might have 
had the pnvilege of being present, and authorised him, on their behalf, to plead the 
cause of women members in the Corporation. I do not think any Parsi or Hindu 
ladies have held such a gathering, for, in the latter case, my friend Mr, Padhye would 
surely have given publicity to it. Mr. Jaffer has not so far furnished us with any 
solid argument which might be urged for the inclusion of females in this Corporation. 
If he convince me by sound reasonmg that the presence of ladies amongst us would 
lead to the better transaction of busmess and add to the harmony prevailing at 
present, I would readily change my mmd and vote for his Proposition. But as 
matters stand now, I am sorry I cannot subscribe to his opinion and will therefore 
vote against the Motion, 

The PtoPosilxon was pul to the vote and lost 9 volini Jot and 21 against d 
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TlABJl, BONNERJEE AND BOSE. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN BOMBAY 


iJjidt'r the anspues of ihe Bombay Prondoney dtscoiaiton a Publto Mtdtny -aoi boid 
in Bombay on lOih Oticber 1906 to pass a Resolniton of Ccndolonc on Pt sad d aPis i f tb 
Hoh Mr Jnstioo Bndrsdtn Tfabji Mr IP C Bonnerjee and Mr d M B so Tbo 
Hon Sir Pbtrc tshoh whoptestdtd tn opcnsng the prvorcdtnzs snvio the tdtr i tz Vo* 


Gentlemen, — We hate assembled here this afternoon to perform the tery 
melancholy dutt of recordmg our deep sense of the heaty loss sustained bt this 
country in the deaths of three of her noblest sons — Budnidin Bonirnyec and I>os 
The great sert ices of these great Indians reould be recounted to y ou bt tla gentlemen 
into whose hands a proposition for that purpose has been placed I for one an onlv 
giteyou one or pro personal rcoolte-tions of these great men W ith regard to Mr 
Bose pcrliaps the Bombay public is not so familiar with hmi and Ins i hietemeiits is 
with the other two Some of us who lead the pntilegc of lieimig an aJ Irass gitvn 
bt Mr Bose iii BomKay some years ago, could not but hate rts ogiiiseil that he tt is 
ihdecd a man of great gifts and accomplishments — a man of gnat lietrt ind mind — 
ttliolotcd his countrt dcaotcdlt and ttliottorked arduously rcaMusIt iiid eiitiui 
siasticallt for our scs lal, political and cduc.atiooal adtancemenl ( lieu hear )l 
had since met Mr Bose on nwany occasions and liad found tint llnae ttas nollitii), 
ttonderful that all his couiiirtmen in Ik-ngal loeked iipesi him not onK is i purs t 
but as a samth patriot But with regard to Mr liiidiudni and Mr Ikannttier tiet 
were to OK life Irtig friend , and close and intimate as their fiitasl liip tt is it reiium 
ed uiibrokCTi tt itliout a liiteli or a disturbance nno Ilie dates i-f ilieir deaths Ihcsr 
tno ge-ntlenKm and mtself tvere in I ngland studying at the lltr at the sunt titir in 
the sisties ind I could mtself ob sTac that tlie foundation of the g-rt iimss tf im tm 
fneaads tt is I itd during llic ardintns studies tthsJi diet iindcnioit in In„li, I 
I cthaps Mr liildriidin did not take so v litc a part m puNs iffairs it II e tmm. a, 
asdid Mr Bonnerjee ttlio was mslnimenlal ttiih rsir ildahl letrrrd finri I i"-l 
pitnotMr Uadibliai Na,uo|i-(Clieer )-m st irlmg the lasiid , hslmiSse s-ly tthi b 
aflcrttards dcea.lopal into tlic Ijst India ,\ssocialssi Then K s| r r I rn 
rroini e of ilie P"' >>- T"" ''I”- '' af'etttards dctel-TsM to s„ h a ■ t sir I a nr af 

knott 111 lilt course tf a cuter if ttrll nigh half a tenliiry Mr I r’li I . . t . 1 

to Indu leloie n c aid Usk In pit e at lie Botnl it Ba, wl hit ad si I ah r 
wards in i nuiincr tt.th wh. h tte arc .11 fan-i'ur an! at nl h W ua ri), , 
be the late Ittre-m.d Mr Ithn,. and mtself It .a tit nr , l - , ol 
p IV e.tnm at lie B-u hid tr.eideied lit., d s oteis ) 1 a , d u n , 1 It 

pubKalltus tieteam ^^^^^ '7 7 r 
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such a Hindu as Mr. Telang or witli another guch Hindu as Mr Bonnei^ee and with 
such a Mahomedan as Mr. Tyabji because it was in our association with each other as 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Parsi, that I came to recognise that, however good Parsis, 
Hindus and Mahomedan s we might determine to be, there was a higher plane of life in 
which we ought to forget all our differences and distinctions of caste, of creed and 
of religion. We came to work together for the people, not as Hindus, Mahomedans ' 
and Parsis but as soldiers in the public cause, standing side by side, doing our best 
to further, accordmg to our lights, the interests, the development and the welfare' of 
the common country to which we belonged and which we loved. (Applause.) 
When in 1884 Mr. Telang and myself made up our minds that the Presidency 
required a political association of an active character, it was to Mr Budrudin we 
applied as the representative of the third community to which he belonged, to join 
us in establishing and organising it. Mr. Budrudin had no hesitation, though at that 
time he had begun to lay the foundation of a large practice, in placing himself into 
our hands and joining the Association. He began his political career as Chairman 
of the Council of the Bombay Presidency Association. I am not m a position to 
recount the various services rendered by Mr. Budrudin by his sound temperate 
advice, which was always at our disposal, during all the public events — some of 
which were of a very momentous character. Many of you present, gentlemen, might 
still remember the remarkable fluency of language with which he pleaded the cause 
of the country as President of the ord Indian National Congress at Madras, and the 
persuasive, logic which found its way into the hearts and minds of his hearers It 
was with the greatest pleasure and sympathy that he undertook the Presidentship 
of that Congress and how well he acquitted himself on that occasion is known 
to all who have taken the trouble of reading the records of its proceedings. The 
words of wisdom which he then spoke might be read with benefit and advantage by 
every Hindu, Mussulman and Parsi upto the present day. I think people cannot do 
better than peruse the wise and sagacious advice j\Ir. Budrudin gave on that great 
occasion. How firmly he adhered to the convictions with which he and I started our 
public lives would be evinced by the fact that in spite of all that was said against 
the Congress and despite the circumstances that he had been raised to the Bench of 
the High Court, while speaking at the Mahomedan Educational Conference, he said 
frankly, independently and enthusiastically that his views about the Congress had 
remained absolutely unchanged. (Applause ) As I have frequently said, by 
becoming a common citizen of this great Empire, it is not necessary that one should 
cease to be an active and useful member of the communit} to which one might belong 
and well did Mr. Budrudin exemplify this in the great interest he took in the advance- 
ment of education m the Mahomedan community. He rendered most invaluable 
services that could be rendered to his own co-religionists by establishing in Bombay 
the Anjuman-i-Islam and the schools under it. 

As for Mr. Bonnerjee, he was a man of the highest professional reputation. He 
became almost the leading member of the Calcutta Bar hut his services to the coun- 
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try were a? strenuous, as u-ell-directed and as sagacious asofany Indian patriot who 
haddetoted himself to the adr’aiv.eraent of the interests of this countiy lie was 
One of the founders and the first President of the Indian National Congress, and 
wliether he subsequently attended its sittings or not, it was thoroughi) nvogniscd, 
b) all interested m its cause, that his actne adiice, his sagacious help, and even hi» 
POuket were always at the service of anything that was requned for the purpose of 
advancing and encouraging the political and educational mterests of this countn 
(Applause.) 

It IS, gentlemen, our highest sense of apprcotation of the demterested aenkc*, 
of such great Indian political leaders that we hate assembled here this ctening to 
record The loss to this countrj, in such a short space of lime, of those great 
stalwarts, is indeed a heav) one. They hate, alas I passed awa> but the work thej 
have done and the noble example thej have «et will remain for ever as a signpost for 
future generations — a signpost that will show them the wa) to work cons^lentiou«I\ 
unselfishly and with a ecrtam amount of aclf-sacnfi,.e for the welfare, the progress and 
for die politK.al advancement of their mpthcr eountr) (Loud applause.) 


THE CAEmR OF BARODA 


ms SILVER ]UltlLFr, 


I oj the fitendt arul admvertoftl It Str hyjjff Kae Caehvar cf t an Jj 

trai hetd t» Homhay an ^th March to offer to Ihi ftiehnen c fdiat reny j/atoti >n en 
the eetibration of the Slteer Jahitee of hti admtnntration ant to attmate thenuteet 
eetth a fnrinanmt memortat tn eontnemor ttton of ehe erene The /ton Ste Ph roteihah 
•eho frt tid'd ihote tt fottoieu 


tumilcmen,— 1 suppose \ou arc nil aware of ihc i fiTwIixh weluve 
assemhied here this aficmoon. It la for the purpose of yaning m the ciclxjilo-i of 
the Silver Jubilee of Ihs Highness Mahanyah Sr K.io t arkwar d lUreJj 

( 'pplauH ) In opsaung tlicprosecdings I do no* think it is ne essarv fr me i,i speak 
ai length as Uic gvntlemcn who arc in Iiarge cf subsequent Ucsolutnais will pti. 
before }a>u the reasons wliwh have InJived iK-m to yan m tius Meeiin„ Wial I 
myself would like to 'iv is Uiat the vcrdi t of the wlvOe naialrv Is tiui in the pre-wnt 
Maharaph wv have tlie allcsi aoJ the grcatesi cf liar ru'.a„ aiiefs la I-'a 
Gentlemen, it ■' not difiV-uU U unJersianJ why tlw c ai- i) has peo-s-i-s ed tiul 
verdI t. In the twertv five years Uiat have tbpsed, it is s —.tael i! it ll • 
recognition cf his abililv has Km a.vOtd-d iP all lit-J’l we have •m a-sl 
„_^, 3 ted liow srell Ip* hones K and Iiow cri tms’y d m-, l! is period I 
lias perf'emed lus duties as a ruing Qutft wv liave seer a-J apyrmoird t'ew.s 
ibe MaKarayih fulflled lu- ^es^'^s,N’l ws by re, esgrb-,* iV fa t dal t'-n i 
isneTtwvspnmiali.aiasassser ilru.tfxil p rpn s-f r-’-i s d' p- 
dicaJtbrcrcnrntaiUdwe-dchrr-nr-nt rffispevTlo ‘ 



was placed. He was not content by simply doing a thing which raised his own 
dignity as a native Prince but he had always the welfare and the progress of his 
subjects at heart. In this commendable spirit, gentlemen, he approached the 
responsible task imposed on him at his installation to the endowed and fitted as 
he was with talents, qualities, abilities and accomplishments with which to fulfil this 
high trust. Gentlemen, some time ago some little criticism was levelled at him, 
some fault was laid at his door, simply because he often left India for Europe. But, 
gentlemen, such criticism failed to recognise one salient point in His Highness’s 
persistent endeavours, namely, that he had never flinched nor failed to seek, far and 
near, for able men, best qualified for conscientiously discharging the responsible task 
of admimstering the affairs of his State. He has in his service officials of the highest 
qualifications, the highest abilities and of the highest integrity that India. can 
produce. With such able men at the head of the various important departments of 
the State, the administration of Baroda, during his absence, was bound to be carried 
on m as efficient and satisfactory a manner as could be desired. Parsees and Hindus, 
Mahomedans and Christians, irrespective of caste and creed, have been admitted with 
broad-mindedness into his administration including well-known and distinguished 
Indians like my friend Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt and Dewans from Madras and 
elsewhere Beyond all this, is it not a great gam to go out of India whenever an 
occasion occurred and look out for oneself the excellencies of other governments and 
the way how various enlightened countnes in the world are administered ? And who 
can say that the Maharajah has not derived most precious and important experience 
by his visits to Europe and America P The addresses that His Highness gave in 
the different parts of India are an ample proof, if a proof were wanted, of the immense 
knowledge in state administration the Maharajah has derived by these visits. We 
have also seen how his refined ideas about the government of his State have been 
given shape m his own domam during the last twenty-five years. No small portion 
of his successful administration was due to his constant search after knowledge in 
every direction wherever he went. He has made a close study of the different 
problems involved in the agricultural and industrial developments and is a good deal 
ahead of other states in the social reform. He has adopted ways and means of the 
people of other parts of the world which he from personal inquiries thought were the 
. proper and most suitable to follow. It is by itself a great gain to him, to his people 
and to his State, for the Maharajah to go and rub shoulders with the people m Euiope 
and America who know best about efficient systems of government. Similarly from 
these Visits immense benefits accrued, immense knowledge in the ways and the art of 
Government was acquired from persons who were in a position to afford such 
knowledge. His excellence of administration might therefore be ascribed to his 
sagacious and zealous search after Imowledge and to his taking the pains to go to the . 
spot and take it. For full two decades and a half not only has His Highness 
earnestly striven for the good of his own subjects and of his State, not only was he 
instrumental in raising the status of the native Princes in India but he has for that 
long penod continued his arduous efforts to raise the status of the Indian peoples 
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as weU by which he has proved to the world that the art of good government and 
efficient administration has not gone out of the Indian intellect as it iras somcwtul 
erroneously supposed it had His Highness has also shown that with proper opportu- 
mties the Indian Princes are capable of rising to the greatest emergencies and to tlie 
highest duties and responsibilities of state administration. His zeal for the promo* 
tion of the mdustnal and social welfare of this country has been frequently and 
unrrastakably evinced in different places By his personal conduct and by his 
personal example he has given marks of his sympathy fer the adyanceinent of Indu 
m this matter In honour of such a remarkable, illustrious ss yrell as enlightened 
ruler we have assembled here this afternoon and 1 trust all present it this Meeting 
would join me with united hearts in wishing happiness long hfi, and prospenty to 
him and to his House, not only for his ounglory but for the benefit iiid adyan^e- 
ment of the people over whom he rules. (Loud applause ) 


COMBAf LEGISUTHE COUNCIL 

A BILL FURTHER TO /VMCND THE BOMB \\ TKAMU A\ S ACT- 
SIR PHhW/^ LiVH’b STleONt PROTEST 


Al Ihc Mititns: >.! Ihc Bmiixy /.cyu/a/i'c Caa* P htld m /’iiAiy en Ibth Manh 
1907 tht Hon Mr FuHon fnopoittl that KnU j d Hr ilinJino Oidrn A- lu ftn! I 
under Rule 49 to u tery sh tI ntt imendmo lu leets -ni el IM R 
Tretmua}! del' ol IS74 a: il knd been inf\mHe ! c«vM euilnn ir, /lieen dots r I, r 
n f ehePiesidinl Lord LeimtnO ton H-n in furled Hr SI m I, 0>d r, on! lU 14 n 
Mr Fullon ,oie / mo e He firll rC Wmc ol (he 4 ill ird ind ,10 i mil -fieri iller ii 
one o! uifonn and il none oUhe kon sraVr rirrySri Vo/ / /< i'/ n ' ) ,t 

F eielleney thll lurHei lo lutfend Hr Slondiri: Oidert i oil u'l n He I ill ! h kj! 

a second and Hud lime at Hii meehno and failed 


The flen Sir Fkrrc llksS Hererfcn sfAe at f I ni i — 

ilourba<ecllcncy,-It ■' most imforiuiyalr lint ihis Bill Ins Km Itou M 
fcvwird without .lie slightest rot« Km, ,000 u the Lci^xmm W K n 1 1 ir 

Kfore the Council ill IK fa 1' con.wvtol mill ilu. HI H ,r mlK 

k'tiraii^Vmorwr mdnm of the M.mm^.l Cm m ssk.^i N y H I TK-rai. v, I 
,«yer been informed of what luJ beer, stated ... tK - 1 'a- ^ ' 

Z iiok txen brought Kfse .K Kay... 'n. ,t, 1 . 
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Tramway Company^ coiitracf the Corporation should, in connection with all 
important points like those involved in this Bill, have the fullest opportunity of giving- 
their opinions and to slate what cxpenence thev ha\c had in the matter which would 
enable the Council to ludge properly on those points. The Hon. Mr. Fulton is 
perhaps not awaic that a Committee of the Coi poration has been sitting to consider all 
questions ansing in connection with the IVamwaNsand this Committee has had to deal 
with various questions i elating to the width ol the toads and concessions to be made 
to the Tramwa\ Company lor the pin poses of i iinning the cars in streets which had been 
acknowledged necessar\ to be widened before they would be allowed to lay single 
lines and in some places double lines. It is most important that tlie city should not 
ha\e hues lunning in streets which are not wide enough to have tiaffic of this 
character ; but the Corporation haxedonc their best to make all leasonable conces- 
sions which could he granted to the Compam in oider to enable them to run through' 
various parts of the cit\ uhich otherwise it w'ould have been impossible for them to 
do. In dealing -with the^ie concessions the Committee ol the Corporation considered 
very carefull) what wms the width of the carnages and over-lapping portion beyond 
the rails. It w'as on the basis that such over-lapping portions were 14 inches that 
. we granted many concessions with regard to streets that w’ere not otherwise wide 
enough for the purpose. This is a serious question and the Corporation having made 
concessions upon that basis and that basis only, I strongly submit to Your Excellency 
that the Corporation should have an opportunity of saying w^hat they wush to say 
upon the changes now proposed. Mr. Rimington proposes to have no limit whatever 
and to leave it to the discretion of the Commissioner from time to time to say -what 
should be the over-lapping area. It seems to me this would be a procedure of the 
most unsafe character. Commissioners come and Commissioners go. Some stay for 
a few months and others longer. They are not permanent officials bound to continue 
for any specific length of time and the experience wffiich one might bring to bear 
upon the question might not be of a character sufficient to justify his being entrusted 
with the power of exercising his discretion on a question of this magnitude. A 
Commissioner might come who ivould say “ let it be 18 inches over-lapping ” and 
another would say “ there is no harm in 20.” To this it may be answered that the 
word “ Commissioner ” under the Tramways Act really represents the Corporation. 
But It IS an open question whether the “ Commissioner ” there is only the mouth- 
piece of the Corporation or has the pow^er of exercising his own discretion. The 
Corporation has always claimed that the Municipal Commissioner m these contracts 
IS onl)'^ the mouth-piece of the Corporation. But it cannot be concealed that the 
contention has been raised whether the powers given and discretion vested m him are 
given and vested only as the mouth-piece of the Corporation or whether he can act 
upon his own independent authority. True the Corporation has power by a majority 
of three-fourths to pass a vote of censure upon the Commissioner and thereby remove 
him. This is, however, an absolutely impracticable thing to do under ordinary 
circumstances. I have never known such a case to arise but the possibility can 
always be contemplated of a Commissioner talcing it into his bead and saying » Power 


i. 
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and dfsoTcbon arc entirely given to me and I will do what I like without referen^^ 
to the Corporation,” The city would m such an event be placed m a difTicult position. 
I appeal to Your ExceJIenc> to refer this matter to the Corporauon for then- con*idon 
tion. The Corporation m thcirrelatKxis with the Tramwaj Companv liavu tried to do 
their best m the interests of the city and to meet the requirements of the Compan) as 
generously as possible. lean speak from personal experience for I am aiaimiancf 
the Committee which for three years has been dealing with questions art^ing out of 
the Tramwajs I say emphattcall} that the Corporation have dealt in tht. mo^l 
reasonable manner with the Company, having in Mcn\ the nc^csnity for the expan ion 
of thecity and the fiicilities that ought to be given to tlic tra\ tiling public We hive 
not stood upon technicalities or objections of a trifling diameter and n*c liavc tned to 
meet the wishes of the Companj in a very fair nnJ generous npinL Under the^c 
circumstances, I think it is due to the Corporation that this muter should not h'i\*c 
been brought before Government before the Corporation lud Iwd their on the 
matter 


I venture to think that Mr Rirolngton sliould livvc sent to the CiXTVntion n 
cop) of the letter addressed b) Inm to Government and stated tliai tins applw nium 
was being made and tlic Commisstoncr should aI«»o Itasc vent to t I k Ci'rpiYatioji a 
cop) of hts memorandum and then th«. Corporation could Iww token the nevc-Vi-vr) 
nctlon Of course It will be said ilut the Corporation still approach thi\cninh*nt 
with their Views but I ask lionourablc members of Council to txmemKr how diHV itli 
the Situation bcuimcs when once Ckk ernment have dcimitch vommittcd tlicni^ehi 
to a proposal b) cmbodjnng U in a Udk 1 desnx to cost no red*, tku upo i the 
members of Government, butinmoni) speaking of linman nature as ji ih MAVini, 
once been commuted to certain llnv.s it is very difll ult t ’ cfTc inn altcnti>n Mp 
cxpcnenvC of Ibis CouikH has been l^lal^<nlrIx clicn. \ uiJ ManNT^ eftm rn 
inenl arc alwa) a rrad\ to Iiaten to our represcntatloi’* m ih nvost I’rn'^o is rtuTHT 
but I do think In this matter that it is unfair— if I mi) u‘.c the n itd - U ih i 

tion, that tins should not Imve been sent to ilie On\f3lKn lYfs-etli fill was 
formulated The plea of urgetv v has K'en inlnsJu ed but tlvrc u ilMuicfvrn 
no urgenc) tf the Trarnm) U»mpan) luaJ varrwd o it that n'lt h il cr ur I'ti s i * ' ’ 
within a certain time There have been bitter iWins jKch I’cd 't> nil 

work.nnj In\ingdcIa>cJ tlie in.iltcr ihemH-Ue-i tTr> rn, uf tl p r * -* , ri 

I ask that the matter mav be referred to Oi- n \k-v cMl r i ^lu ■* 

whiwh 1 have stated 
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T},( //fits flfr. / {///fits — r/.fi Covmsmnsi /tiivfi tso (/rotr^ 7in'<;//cs fist tiu' poivf except 
ifi fsttlher the /■‘nxfssa.u fif the p'ople of Bfinshy /move that the Bid be ttad 

a /It's! t.mr. 

The 1/fits Stf Pl.rtfififfl fib — (tr/fit/sfy / do no! of’icrt to that 

/I. T the Pt e<tdess( {t.>v ss^oied that the IhH be ttad a fnd (tstte Flu ^fot/on 7 <>a^ 
ra tided fi'sd He Bsit uas read a ftt d ftrse 

/ /,e //fit S.f /^herfi''ed ah e — l^^rhabt st wottld bt bed not to apfjotnt a Select Com- 
snsttee just at /fetet;', ;f tic Bill ,s n rtsttsp on tn Afntl 

1/ E the Ptc^sdetd -^Yes, sttslsl u e teiCiee an oputton ftoni the Corpotatrost theie 
'c no ss^e its abpossstts^s; a delect Cotnnt Itee 

7 he //fits Ml, Fn/tfi*, ottteed to the eoutte ptopfixtd. 

^ i f r r 

At the )/eeiiTSQ of the Bombay Letttdattve Counrit held in Bombay on ISih Apt it 
1^07 undo the pie Aeney of thi //on Mt Fulton, Stt Pluto edtah movtd that the tciond 
tcadfttff of the Bsll utrlhet to amend the Bombay Ttamsoays . let be adjonnud to the next 
Pfee/rntt of the Council :u June //e said that ctteunnlnnees had so taken plnu Hint it had 
been absolutely impossible fot the Bombay Corpotatton to deal with iht mat to 

The //on the Prt ssdent — That is another may of not allon<ini> the elcchtc It ants to 

run. 

7 he //on Str Phe/oceshah -lain sine the tramways unit then be in the same 
position as they ate at the pteseni moment 

The //on the President . — / understand that the elect nr hams ate meant to be ttni 
in Pfay, if thci e is no legal difficulty in the way 

The //on Sir Plicrozeshah — That is in the papers, But I have been leading in the 
papers statements of that chat octet fot the last six months>>>>t» 

The I/on> the President — What you mean to do at pteseni is to move that the inaiiet 
be adjourned to the next Plcciing of the Council ^ 

The Hon Sir Phetozeshah — And that in the meantime a Bctfri Comimitce may he 
appointed Thet e is a good deal of matter to be placed before a Select Committee 

After fuither discussion the Hon the President put the Motion for adjournment to the 
vote and declared it lost 

The Hon Str Pherozeshah asked for a division The Council divided, there were 
7 for and 10 against th^ Pfo/ion which was thetefore lost. 

The Hon Sir Pherozeshah — enter my strong pi otest against the way m which 
this matter las been dealt with in the Council I came on the distinct understanding that if 
the Corporation were hot able to move, the matter was to be held over till the June meeting. 
I accordingly sent no notice of amendment 
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Tkf Hoh M, Futlmatn ntr-ed Ur sttud rtadms of thn Bdl ard sffirrd 
rch fiber aity geNtUman wished io sa^ anjikitg ahu/ it 

The Hon. Sir Phetoieshah -I hate a good Jea] I couU sa), bul I wouU Cam 
spare the Council if 1 know what the mshcs of Cot eminent are m regard to addmg 
tlie words “ witliout the consent of the Corporation at the end of section G 1 could 
go into the history of tlie question, if necessary \\ i are antious to promote the 
contenience of the pnblv — is a term tthk,h can be considered m two Mats In pro. 
moting their contenience for two months we might be doing liorm to them for 
future years Will Got emment agree to the insertion of the words “without the 
consent of the Corporation in section 6 ? 

The Hon the Pre.nident — \\ h) not ailJ the v,ords to le^tion 6 ? 

The lion Sr Pheroze^hah — \cs, that \rouU not complicate matter^ 


The Hon the President — ^Tlic Commissioner has not submitted to the 
Corporation his sanction in thi< partis..ular instanvC 

The Hon Sir Plicrcccshah — Ihat is what 1 ha\L been surprised at ind it i* 
thcrrorc important because thcTramwas Cempany have rtver ccmpliii cd tint t\r 
have not treated them \\ith great considenticn I mil sppcal to the Horn Mr Dunn 
sv ho IS on the Committee and who knows exa,.il> whit has been done, uheiher wr 
ha\ c not alts aj » treated them most rensombh 


The Hon Mr Dunn —lean subMnntiate iJnt The Ccrrmillee ha\c*itta\s 
been most anxions to inrct the Tnirm) Ccmpin> in nen po- sible na\ W r I vr 
nUvi) fl met them in a most S)tnpat!ieiK, spirit 

yl/'/er further duatssn s the litll wji reaJ a ste^J t$ne 

The Horn Sir Plicroreslnli —I rropv^cas an amerdment lliat ilir w 
* witliont tltc consent of the sad CofporaiH n be added to “c lion GrHheTfaniir:i\s 

j\ct of 1374 


the lien Mr I D Jhaefirsty tfcrrifeJ tie 
mrmfrrr hanng sfelen the He- fie dtJveeafe-Cf-erit r-ntJ fiat {•tIraJe/ 

‘ without the senc/icueftie ifutiafat Cerferaft «* Hewe^dj - tnfi euH^e / 

ihe Muninial Ccnnitsieter trinurfej, 

7 he Hen Vr Cnnfrom i*/A teJ t>xt f 

Tbcllm Sr rhcro-Hiih I- As rcpirdsilu- pcwi mUr itcKs- 

Mr UohimlPoH a.v 1 llic lien. Mr Cauviso About ,lr pr-rrs mm I .1. Mu- 
Ccmmissicncr in ll« Ac. nrJ in tU c«-.cs,.c„ I ruj sn, .Hi fe.r.. «.,h rr, irj , . 

certain dcfuls of admm.simloviui-'ohAVchstr.p rr, to tic Crr <-,r. Trr llr.ch 

hclws.occnxIollxrCcrror-itynrY. r.ryw, ltsr-.r» nd-rs.s. 
“ ^ straiKhl 10 tlw Cctrcraiyn k-AS.-p a»si Koti^rni^Tr, (■rr.-.-.i. 

tXm.i«MTro «1 c( tU: Usroat.m, arJ .hrCr^n-...- h-C 
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do \\iUi it, '] hen again the Corporation only h.is the power to make special auangc- 
ments for the use of trannva} lines for Municipal purposes. But the most important 
part of the objection is founded upon a clause in the concession, which has been 
taken from the Act and whicli provides that the public have every right to use the 
roads made by the 'J'ramwa) Compan). y\rticle 6 of the concession lays down that 
nothing shall take avaj the right of the public to pass across any part of the road 
oxer which a tram line is laid. The great risk lies noton the outer sides of the 
terminus, but on the double tracks— on the space between the two lines. If that 
•^pacc IS \ erj' narrow and is encroached upon even by inches it affects the safety of 
the public. 1 may «a} it is ncccssarj to put in the words “ Municipal Corporation ” 
in the section. UlUmatcl) the Corporation passes everything, and in cither ease the 
Commissioner cannot set aside a resolution of the Corporation. I submit that when 
Avc arc laying down a matter of this 'Jort, it is right that the power should be given to 
the Corporation. 

Ov n vote bcivs idkcn the lion the A(ixocniC‘Gcuci’al\ Amendmeui Toas lost and the 
l/ott. Str Pheroeeshah’s xeax pat to thi x'Otc and earned 

The Bill xam cveutunllv read a third time and parsed. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

FAREWELL TO THE HON. MR. E. M. H. FULTON, C. S. I. 

At the h'eetwg of the Bombay Legi’^lalwe Coiiuctl held on x8th Apfil igoy, 
the Hoiu Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows at the end of the 'fession. 

Before the Council adjourns I should like to express our deep regret that 
we are so soon parting with the Hon. Mr. Fulton. Throughout your tenure of 
office, Sir, you have ever shown the greatest courtesy and consideration to everyone 
in the transaction of the business of this Council. I have had the pleasure of serving 
under you as Chairman on several Committees and never was Chairman more anxious 
to give a reasonable hearing to one side and the other. Speaking both for myself 
and for those of my colleagues who have served on Select Committees, I can say 
that we are deeply grateful to you for the uniform kindness and courtesy which you 
have ever displayed. One matter m regard to which we are all especially grateful 
to you is for your sustained and active interest in the cause of buildings for pnmary 
schools in this city. The question had been before the public a long time before 
your arrival in Bombay and the interest with which you took up the question, 
contnbuted in an enormous degree to the solution which was ultimately arrived at, 
and which brought good healthy buildings for the primary schools in Bombay 
withm practicable sight. On behalf of myself and the Council I wish to say how 
deeply we regret having to part with you and I tender to you our best thanks for the 
interest you have taken in the public matters of the Bombay Presidency. (Applause.) 

The Hon. Mr, Fulton having 7‘eplied the Council was adjourned sine die. 
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BOMBAY LEGISUTIVE COUNCIL 

TIIE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1907-190$ 

EKUbiirsG Rkplv to lloc^ Mk L(x.\n’i> Lnslm 

At the Meeting oj the Bombay Let^ulattve Ccunctlhehi tn Dx/naon. nd 
June /f?07, the lion Mr Muir Vackenzte tntroduceil the Itnannal Mattmerl vf 
the Government of Bombay for theyear iQO'^-tQoSzcken the Han Mr Phero eshuh 
Mehta maile Utc foll(r>.tng speech 

Your LxccllcDCj,— I nsc to offer i few ohsmatti>n‘. iltc Huilp^ titxkr 
circumstaixA.^^ whiuh, I arr sure, my lioiiouraHt will icJniu uUI 

claim and de8LT\L thcir commu>cratK*i) I fecI \tr% inuoh hkt tin. Kcd IikJuh Oikl 
of whom wc read in nox'cls, whojump^ mto iJit a/vna, irn}ctf m 1 1 inct\ of wirltU 
acooutrementi, and who finds to lusdi^mav that ht is vt^p|x^J nt tlH.ni I'jtc h> tne 
b) the people around him. I ^.amt licru wntli armi^m^ a nnmlxT of topu « in nn 
mind on which 1 hoped to address tlicCouiKil Hut m\ di mav max K itnkciva! 
avhai I found one hoiHJurabk: nicmbcr afiu imlhcT Ksitinj.. up bcfrrv irx. inJ 
anticipating tlicm one after another M> iKHKnirablt fnend Mr S.ialv ul In** bc\i» 
tlie wortt sinner in tlu3 rvspt\t. I lw\t bexn ^.alllng the Utkiitioii of the Loufxil 
lor a SrCrie*s ot \ears to se\ct:al cJu ation.il topws of rm n. kx Ess nnpv'tLimn 
Mr tseUKad luas ippropnaicd ntarU e\cr> one ol than. Tin. IK'D Mr II nhun 
and oUkts wlw followx*d him lua\v treated im. iicirlv I iJlx hj niw h jiul 
1 was senouslj ».on«Klenng wlictlicr I might iH’t drstiuL^ui !i mv vlf this \iirl\ 
eXtrctaing tJic stif-rcstrainl i>f alii‘'ing to phugh ihw s iikJs j*. J Kjxi. d»«e 1 »f 
nun> xears ind remain siknt alto^sllicr Ihit m> lioiu ur.4bU frivnd Mr Ugii hi 
tcinc to m> help in m> dilemma and midc it 1 K r uk not to rise lo * ffir « 

strong prolLSt ag iinst the unfounded and pryjodeed ^M.r\ iiK’ns wh h Irr lu 
allowed him^iclf lt> offer from lus pla..c ui lh\. Couiw iL I I'nfi.'. I wa i t>-u ') d 
tliat llic lion. Mr la'g in slunilJ lea\t tlu'iighl It ri^hl li niaki perv v* uJ 
offensive an alia. K a^ lie lus di>fic jgainst iiKinKrs of tins C*uiw«fa' I i*. t a 1 
sincere as Itv cciisiJcp' hlmsUl to be ixot llul lus vnh ht lyal da t,*"' ^ ‘ 
hy an>lhinj, iioi if cri>,itiil Ik ki. onk u ticJ lUt j'I ilo I Ijl . k ' ' 
URumciit. 'Mill '"■ki" a-cii r''f '•) *■ ' il I “ i > ' 

jean TliLy liaie Nreii cspU'Jc'l af,auianJa^jmn lilt' Cl” ' il ji'l il' •'.Utt I < 
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they will not ific c\ tn hciul My 1 oid, the iJoinlMv KevciiuL-ofncci, like the Boiuhons, 
‘‘nevci loiyet*' . iikI iievci leainsy J iint .iltci linie ha\c Ii.sson'^ Heen aUniiinsleied to 
him, hut he hab Ivui pi ool .ni^.iuiel them all. llav tliL lion iMi. Logan loigoLlcii alto- 
gcthci the liisLoi) ol these eounsels anti Icssoiim^ Docs lie not rememhci thelectuic 
administered by the Lommi'^Mon appointed imiinre into cliionic agiiciilliiial in- 
dehtedress ol the Demean rayal'f 1 l.es he !oi gotten how they pointed out that one ol 
Its main causes w. is the inclasliciiy of the UomKi\ l\e\enuc S) stem P 7dic Bombay 
Ret enue-oflicer tlien a-- now, Ms land, kicked against ss^hat he contemptuously 
tle"^i I ibed as the meddlesomeness ol a Commission unlamihai with the piofound 
mjsteiiesand beauties of tlie Boml\ts stun and sat down to indite a portcntotis 
minute of piotesi and le'-enlmeiit ag.unst the ignorant tledue lions ol an alien 
Commissiem 'llien again I snpp(ise the lion. Mr Logan has no memoiy loi the 
I OIK lusion of the I'aminc CoininissKni piesitlctl I'Vei bv Sn y'ntlioii} McL)onell wlio 
pointed out that the Bomba\ Reteiuio Svstem .ind its piim iples ol assessment weic 
1 educing a kirge p^ri,cntage of tile agriuultui.il population to the condition of day- 
laboiiiei^ 1 lie lintlmgs ol Mi. M leoiuv liie s Commission, suieb, aic too lecent 
to be leirgcilten, e\ en tliough the 1 Ion. ^lr Le'g.ni .ind those oi Ins way of tliinking 
may queiulousl) and stoutlx repudiate or esplam them .iway. Coming to more 
recent limes when erne uould h.ue thought the dire existeneC of pi oionged famines 
would ha\o ^lobered him, we still hnd the Bombay Retenue-officei lesisting any 
improtement My honourable friend ma) lake it that the public ol tins I^residency 
lias not and will not iKisiIy forget the ob<5rinale tug-of-wai which was waged over 
the subject of the amendnicut of theiulcs lekiting to suspensions and remissions 
and the ee\cd point of indi\ iduai inquiries to which the Bombay Government clung 
so pertinaciously Tlie whole world knows that had it not been for the piessuie 
put by the Government of India, our present improved system of granting remissions 
and suspensions would never ha\'e come into effect. In saying so, I ought perhaps, 
^ly Lord, to beg the pardon of the Financial Member, for I am not unaware 
that there were exceptions and tiiat there were not wanting experienced and Jarge- 
liearted Rcvenuc-olliccrs who condemned the prevailing policy and strove and 
struggled to get it discarded. 'Die valuable services which sucli men rendered 
during the late famines did not escape warm recognition and appreciation from the 
grateful nonofficial membei s of this Council. All this refers to the general policy 
and principles of the Bombay Rcvcnueofficer. His piactical ways and methods 
have not been better. The Kabilpoic case in which the late Sir Herbert Birdwood 
distinguished himself when acting as District Judge is not yet altogether forgotten, 
nor IS the castigation administered by Chief Justice Sir Michael Westropp when the 
case went up m appeal to the High Court nor the scathing condemnation of the 
grasping conduct of Revenueofficers. The Report of the Maconochie Commission 
shows that they are what they were then. They will never learn. My Lord, I do not 
propose to deal m detail with what has been advanced by the Hon. Mi. Logan. 

It has been repeatedly dealt with before, and, now as then, the Revenue-officer will 
nevci be convinced. It would be useless and ineffective to combat the intolerant 
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prqudiccs and bigoted sentiments regarding the agricultural condiUon of the people 
and the principles of rct'cnue assessment to which he has so loftg Kxn consistcntb 
and steadfastl) wedded It is a pity to reflect that no amount ol authontatitc 
investigation or counsel has c\cr been able to dissociate himself fr-*m hus cn\n 
ingrained Klcas and prqudi^s 

M> lionourablc friend has talked of famines md pohtK^iI propaganda, and he 
fo/d us that formerh revenue was paid with marvellous pun^^tualiiv Ift tried to 
make out that it w'as not so paid now in consequence t>f politi al propaginda. llic 
Horn Mr Ixigan has not adduced a shred of evidence to bear out his conclusuin 
Siircl} the real explanation lies on the surface without resorting to offtasivc allegation 
about politK.al propaganda. It is a wclI-knowTi fa^-t tint there had bce*n no famines 
m Gujarat for a long series of years before 1S9G-97 and sin^c then avumng periods 
of scarett) and famine ov envhclmcd the provancc. Is it a u-ondtr then tint even 
tliougli hcaV) the rni< 2 /j could and did paj tlicir as^ssmints bcfsTc lS9t? and tint 
the) could not do «o during the lean \a:ar3i' It has he'cn dinned rcfvntcdiv into our 
cars tlial in assessments, good and bad jears wete taken m a cunt but vvilU 
such allcratiOTVi, of long penods when the province u as tree from fiminv, wIktc wvai. 
the materials for taking an averager It was idle t •» talk of siuh things h>r Ihi. 
purpose of jusiif)mg tlie wrmgmg out the full asscssmemi fiann a rtxaf uttetiv 
impoverishe'd b) suc*eS ive blows lollowattg one upen another With su\ h fj tv. 
where was the live in dragging m the bug Kir of pedilk al propagvnda to cxplnn i 
plicnOfiKmon so pcrfccllv simple P Mv I.Ofd n vras tinpardonib’c fs* the I lor ^Ir 
lx)gan under such cifwumstan^es to uval offem we msmuatniTN ahani Iduumv, 
those wlio uKuUatcd liaNis oI di«lHStc l> and cemunea ) to the pea p Mi 
lord, the lion Mr m this eemncvtion lalkisJ rf •‘the i raters cvvJcnilv 

uitendmi, to im lude some ef us as thes tinss,rupitl ■‘uv mlors. It emr t I'-it K a 
matter of regret llkit am member of this OhjiviI ' lioulJ have anowed Inn- iM* 
expressum to suwh msinuJticas I sai M\ I ord uch obn r\ iti *ns Iv.'u’ 1 r a i- h i c 
been made b) i re p\>nsiblc t /Te cr of in'icmmcnt psalin; at tl » Ikv-jo' Ni c a 
fa^t, nv t i parlv-le ifcvrd«v.». h is lu. ndvatic M m supprl H lu impnfai Mi 

Ijcird, I iIksc impviialKn Kiel inch f we of him wluujtd s t' •an. I sn n «' 

titlt.rl) untrue that “iTJliTS have m iika eJ hali f tli 1 I\ irj rt r » 

Ui the rut J/J It IS I pit\ (I 4t the llo u Mr U an ni 1 r hwtliltt e fJ 
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landlord and the saocar when we believe that they aie oppressed and ill-treated and 
have grievances which demand redress. And let me also tell the honourable 
member that the men who do so are as honest and sincere and perhaps even more 
dismterested and pubhc-spinted, as he believes himself and his brother officials to 
be ■, no “ political propaganda ” and no “ orators ” are at the bottom of the impoverish- 
ment of the agricultural population and their inability to pay their dues in times of 
distress, but it is the ngid and oppressive way in which the Bomba}'' revenue system 
has been worked for years and years. It is sad, My Lord, to contemplate that the 
Bombay Revenue-officer still clings to his old traditions of repression and rigidity 
and that nothing has been of avail to turn him from his old bigotnes and prejudices 
heanng so hardly upon the agricultural population of which he fondly hails himself 
to be the mdbap but is really the stern collector of as large a revenue as possible. 
I will onl}'' say a passing word as to the claim set up by my honourable friend to be 
the only person, along with the Hon. Mr. Drew and perhaps with the Hon. Mr. 
Barrow in this Council to represent the interests of the ray at and that we represented 
the sole interests of the landlord. My Lord, it is not easy to conceive how an 
official can be said to represent the rayat’s interests, when his main and principal 
function IS to extract as much revenue as possible. But for ourselves. My Lord, 
we claim to represent tlie interests of both the ray at and the landlord, when they 
can indeed be differentiated at all. We thinlc it our duty to speak out for all interests, 
even of the who was described in the Viceroy’s Council by Sir James 

Westland as one of the most useful instruments to bnng the rayuL’s assessment 
into the Government treasury. It is said against him that he charges higher rates 
of interest than Government charge on their iagavi advances. No wonder that is 
so, when we remember the stnngent powers and processes which Government have 
reserved to themseh'es to recover them. My Lord, the Hon. Mr. Logan talked of 
a prosperity Budget, as showing that the country was more prosperous than ever 
before. My Lord, this is one of the most superficial arguments tliat can be 
imagined to prove by itself the country’s prospenty. True the Imperial Budget 
shows large surpluses, but by themselves, they prove nothing. We have to examine 
the character of these sui pluses, how and whence they are derived, before we can 
hold that a surplus means general prosperity. If it is essentially derived from 
taxation diiectly or indirectly imposed, if it is the result of an artificial system of 
currency bearing hard on the people and indirectly taxing them, then a surplus is no^ 
sign of general prosperity, but only a burden and a source of impo\'erishment. 
There may be thus an overflowing surplus, but the condition of the ray at may 
still be increasing m indebtedness and poverty As I ha\e said before, ]\Iy Lcid, 

I do not propose to enter into detailed arguments touching all these questions raised 
by my honourable friend I know they will leave him as unconvinced as bufoie 
and they would, moreover, far exceed the limits even of a Budget speech in Council. 

I have now done. My Lord, with the Hon. Mr. Logan. 

I will now proceed to offer a few remarks on what fell from my honourable 
friend Mr. Armstrong. We know that the Hon. Mr. Armstrong alwaj s puts his 
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points 90 soberly ind carcfullj that thc> can be dcift with onl) with courtesv and 
respect He will permit me, howexer, to point out that hi^ remarks about municipal 
matters savour of the pmcral fallatj into wht h public cnlicism of a certain class 
regarding municipal administration IS frequent!) ijuiltv r\on fault of omission 
commission is laid at the door of the Munk,ipa! Corpiintion, uhcn il ruill) ought to 
carefully dis^^rimmatcd between the different munK-ip<al authonties u-hi^h the law has 
constituted Ver) often the MunK-ipal Corporation lias to complain as much as ilw 
public of the Mumcipal cxcwutix'c and has m realit\ stnigcled long and hard to set it 
nglit in spite of Ignorant or interested mtsrcpn.scntatton Hut ilu. hkarre is m vl) alwa\ s 
laid on tlicir shoulders I hope and (rust that this unJis^nminating confusion u iff ccas^ 
for It otherwise depnx cs the Corporation of the v iJuahlt ‘•uppi>fl of puMtw opinK>n m 
man) an effort to make Municipal Administration arvful and vfil^icnt With regard 
to the lion Mr Armstrong s comments on th^ wiUrsupph of iIil cjtv tlim uas 
an undertone of unfavourable cnlk.i*-m against the ma tio/i of iht. CiYp vatMn m dial 
ing with the question In the first place the r tnt hr*, ik ar the Crau ford MvkH 
involving a portion of Staram Huildings was net due to the insulTLicnt or dcfixtiu 
sijppl) of water W atcr then, was m abunJan e hut lime was lost n openmt, the 
proper sluice V alvc whiwli should Ime been open 1 he fault lav uuh the c\r utivt 
of tltc M aier Department and the Corpor ition h is »n Jert iki n a siri. t ih v uigJi and 
speed) tnqmr) into the cau-v of tht mi management \ to the supplv iiM?lf pss^V 
have forgotten tlail it w as Ok Corporation and its m\ aic niemKrs wlu\, even against 
tlic hesitation of the Mum ipal c’O.culive firmlv pr ,m cd fi r provtJini^a iin tint 
and full suppi) and undcrtix^k the vast s.hcrrv. uhi h n nltrJ in the pne ent Tans i 
I^akt It wns (lu ConV'anium win h rou cJ th c\ ntm with greit duKultj I» 
work a special staff for testing and preventing ih myn^tis KV u i tlu suppJr 
tliroiigh the mains wIikIi was fix loa^ irvreJu! nsK duwed Iv Comnn'tsirrs 
and Water l-ngmccrs and v^IikIi on xulml t sim^ has bin n m dis n tc\ 1 
he Kvond what tltc) dreamt of Tlicv art m>w vtfulK oi iJfiaf^ih q lo.! s, 
of the duplk ation of the fansa mam wliuh i* t> <■ t with n "nr dif^uultie^ 
and otherwise ilion peop ^ ^ awx tf Hut iv“as> th ■< » nrr 

quite prepared to undertake wittvrvful a ^*K i n K n-rr mj- 


t ji 
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and refund by ^simple precautions, created dilTicultics by the innumerable devices 
jcsorted to b)' tlic middlemen employed by tlicm to perpetrate frauds of the grossest 
description. 

The one other point to wliicli the Mon. Mr. Armstrong referred was about the 
l^royision of o\"crbridgcs. and I am in full sympathy with what he has stated. The 
1 ail wax crossings arc no doubt a nuisance and a scandal and it is time that necessary 
overbridges <;hould be provided in the Citx. The most important of them are, 
I believe, fixe or six and I trust they ma) he soon undertaken. But let me say that 
in this respect the Citj has to complain not only against the Raihx'^ay Companies, 
but also against ihe Gox’ernment itself. Because these railways are practically 
Oox^ernment concerns, and it seems to me that the Goxernment should have recog- 
nised that there xx^ere legal and moral obligations lo build them. They ought to hax''e 
recognised that as the Railxvay Companies came into the City for their oxvn purposes 
to make profits, the City should not be made to suffer inconx'’cnience. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the burden of prox idmg oxcrbridgcs lies upon the Companies. 

I remember looking up the English Railxxa)' General Clauses Act. As Your Lordship 
knoxx'S that a large number of railxx'ax's in England arc dealt xxith by Private Bills 
xx'ith their own clauses and conditions. But the legislature has proxdded that where 
there arc no prix'atc Acts there should be clauses for the building of the ox^’ci bridges. 
In the Railxx'ay General Clauses Act it has been laid doxxm that cx^cry railxvay coming 
into a City must proxude culx'crts, bridges, etc. That is the pnnciple upon xx’'hich the 
Gox'crnment ought to recognise that it owes to the City the obligation of proxuding 
for it the conx'^eniences xxdiicli are required for its- traffic. I hope Your Lordship’s 
Government xvill take up the question in earnest and will find means to accelerate 
and dispose of it m as speed)'^ a manner as possible, 

77 //’ Ho71 Mi Minr Mackenzie m hn leply to the ’levei a] members who had spoken on 
the Budget said — The icmaiKs of my honomabh fnend Mi Logetn led lo a hvely lejotnder 
horn the Hon Sir Pheioseshah Mehta It was quite inteiesting to have our solemn deliveries 

vaiied with a 'little salt / cannot imagine that Ihe Hon Sir Pheroseshah luas con eel 

when he tinned ova whelnnngly on the Hon Mr Logan and said that the ^ oi at ois^ ” 
whose uttei onees stimulated ihe revenue-payei to the dishonesty indicated , were, in the fnry 
ntteiaiice ol Sii Pherozeshah, ‘ us" Theie are oiatois outside this Council who say 
exceedingly unscrupulous things But I feel no necessity to hoist ei up the Hon Mi , 

Logan who is well able to tale caie of himself. 

H R the President, Laid Lainington, tii concluding the debate said — ... T regaid 

with vei y gi eat satisfaction the inieicsting passage of aims winch took place between the 
Hon Sir Pheiozeshah Mehta and the Hon Mi Logan In these days when we know that 
pi oposals are mooted to increase and develop the utility of the woik of these Legislative 
Councils, one pie -eimnent featuie which must evei be bo? ne m inmd is that they must be 
vitalised, as it weie, both official and non-official members taking pai t ni debate, exchanging 
aiguments and entering gene? ally into the contest of W01 ds And so long as the aiguments 
aie fanly stated and ie fitted in good spu it, I regaid it as a matte? foi satisfaction udicn 
I find any member in tins Couii-cil taking up aims whethe? on behalf of oi as a ciihc of the 
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GirocnwwtU Of coitrse ii is rare indetd that Gavemmad Jhids a cMasKpum ouUxdt lis enm 
ranks noi became suck do nci exist bnibtcanuby tkt ''try nairtrtof ike case li u not ike 
veethod of governing kero toprodua them Ii ts only tn a cotmiry fully posusud of lepratn 
iaiwt tnsitiuiions Itkt Groat SfUatn where you have iuo opposing Parties indulging tn 
true crtUcuni of each oiktr^s pioposals Ccnscguently J say that it is not often Govermtenl 
finds a supporter amongst the non cffiaal element end ikirefae <n an occasson like this wken 
ntembers meet on terms of eguelit^ I am delighted to find Ciitnal ekampiems for ike action 
of Government and egiialfy delighted to hear vtgoions criltrs deliver cmiteal aud trenchant 
opinions In this pariuular ease we moi say that wkaJeier strong blows were deatt the 
two honourable members we may take saiistaction that each of them was armed with tuple 
brass so that no ont need take alaim less tht^ should do one another sertons injury 
• » a • • 

At the Meeting of ike Bcmbay Legislative Ccmuil held oJ Poma on 20ih June 290S 
a year ifier ike above mentioned mcident the Hon Mr Logon while speaking on ike 
Provincial Budget craved Hit Exctllevey ike President Sir George Oarie s permission 
tn refer to an episode which oeeutred last year ■when the Hon Sir PkerozesMak took the 
orcasiem^of eeriasn comments of nrtne m amner to the Hon Mr Parekk to make an attack 
on me of a somewhat personal chataeier nhich / hare had no earlier epperlumtf cl an 
swrrtng / am under the great dt^dtaniage he tonitnued that ike I on Sir Pkerest’ 
shah ts net here to day and for this reason I will shorit n my ttmerks to the smallest eempass 
necessary to justify wy own position and mil give nobody an epporiimily of soymg that I am 
attacking the honourable number behmd ku back It will be remembered that I iteied that 
the land assessment was really very Ighi end left a high margin of rental 7 he Hon Su 
Phero^hak Mehta talked of a great many things in his reply but be did not say anything 
to meet this petnt except that my statements were old fallacies which had been long txpleJtd 
Old Sir they may hove been for the facts nave been nctcncus these forty years tut 
fallacies they are not They have been established in the most outkoritalrr way by the 
Government of India The Hon Sit Pktroztikah uat pariicvlntly ‘'idinl in repudtat 

tng a remark c{ mine that the agitation against the land revenue uas a fe/tlteal one hut 
unless the honourable ntembee rendersteod ike nerd pchtieal in a sense difimnt from the 
usual one it seems to me that he was very sourogetus tn refudia/ing the pAittcal ecnneetien 
In the Deeeon at least ike agitation is elouly eenneeted - dk the pcti/ieaf cam/atgn 
ot ike Poena Fvtremts/s Iher iregututh atlth s meetings %>f agrievliurists and at an 
sllus fatten / may mcHlun that about au I I ( re Ike lion hir phno tikah Mehta a et 
denouncing vknt he had the ffesumpticu U t ill my unpaid nabU trtunnatx ns -n the 
subject one of the most nelcri us j Iktu I xtremuft vrs add eisuig a meeting at Salata « 

J think f biiTe mw said enengh Sir to show that the statements I vuule lait yeof une in 
accordance u ith existing facts and I eonsuler tk tt the Hen S/r Pkrto cskab showed m uant 
cf sobiitb destouiiciui, them as he did 

The Hen Mr Sctal-aJ u he a/so sfete felt teunJ h refer /# to' at had /alien /tetn An 
i^curchU f.<n,J Mr />f.» «/ •HU f arm, Hr fr ^ n., „^r It. 

Hm S,r PUrc-erUt MHU M U, ,tMJ .rrJ Mr S uli„J lUIrrU.k, 

•^treferau , anJ fcIrlrrM "inr rc-rlil, n rmt H, ..t/.t.'t r^lht.'tr, 

thfrrr l.'rtnrlUcrmr^lK U trul ,m rrhJ rrm. r,„<tur-l ccHrUf f Hr Drrrr, .•! 
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that he did not insinuate anything against any honoutable membei of this Conn al and the 
attack therefoie made on him by Sir Pherozeshah it as unmerited and unjustifiable Now, 
whatever the intentions of ifiy honourable friend Mr. Logan might have been, I am afraid that 
he has forgotten the language that he actually used last year ” Then referring to the words 
used by the Eon Mr. Logan in the previous year, viz , that '"The interests of the rayats hie not 
independently i epi esented here by any person except myself the Hon Mi Di ew and perhaps 
the Hon Mr Barrow The landlords interest is practically the sole interest which is 
1 epi esented by the Indian Members It is because these landlords’ interests ai e so well r epi esented 
in this Council that we hear so much about these matters” — Mr Setcilvad said — "Can language 
be plaiiiet than this ? Did not Mr Logan here refer to non-official Indian members and question 
then honesty of purpose by saying that they supported landlords interest' and sacrificed those of 
the layais, whose only fi tends, he said, were himself and Mr Dieiv and perhaps Mr Bairow ? 
It was these unwoi thy and uttei ly unjustifiable charges and insinuations against non-official 
members that my honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah promptly repelled and took exception to, 
and not Mr. Logan's denunciation, if any, of the mischievous Deccan agitatoi And I venture 
to think that what Mr Logan calls Sir Phei ozeshah s attack on him and of which he complains 
wa^ perfectly justified and well deserved and that Sir Phei ozeshah had not, in saying what ht 
had said, lost his sobriety as suggested 

7 he Hon Mi G K Parekh who followed Mi Set alvad submitted that it appeared veiy 
clearly that^ when Mr T og an was refening to the people who were responsible foi inculcating 
contumacy and to those who represented the inteiesis of the richer clas'^es and not the inteiest^ of 
the rayats, he was alluding to his colleagues in the Counal 

After peaking at length on the same incident, the Hon Mr D A Khare concluded 
his remarks as follows — “ The Hon Mi Logan has a light to thinl 'that what he says, he 
says honestly , so wc also say that what tve say here we say honestly Wc ai e not posing as 
disguised champions of particular interests, and I trust that eveiy membei will give another 
member the same credit which he wants to take to himself foi honesty of purpose and 
disinterested motives ” 

The Hon Ml Logan — Your Excellency, — May I he permitted to close this 
controversy as a peisoual one between Honoui able Members and myself by saying once foi 
all that in speaking last yeai of orators who inculcated dishonesty and contumacy 
among the people, I did not lefei to anything that has ever happened in this Council and I 
cannot vndeistand how Honourable Members should have supposed that I did Why, Sir, the 
count rj< IS covei ed with oiators I did not restrict my icinarks to Poona as the Hon Mr 
Khare now professes to understand I refer/ ed to agianan aQifa/inn ihiou{>houf the Pic si - 
denrj' but I did not ref a to anything that has happened he/c 

Thus, aft €7 all the membei s concerned having had then say, (ins unpleasant contro- 
x'Ctsy was here hiouqht to an end 

PROFESSOR F G. SELBV. 

GREAT EDUCATIONIST AND ADMINISTRATOR. 

A repiesentaiive Meeting was held at Poona on sjid June igoj for the 
purpose of concerting measures for conwiemorating m a suitable manner the 


i 
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services rfnderei to hii;htr education in this Presidency fy Prof F G Selin tilt 
recently Principal Deccan College, Pxma, and nom Dtreclor of Pulltc fnstrurhon, 
Bombay The Hon Sir Pherozeshah, who presided, m opening the proceedings, 
spoke as follows 

Gentlemen, — It is in response to a wide and general desire that we are 
gathered to-day to take steps to give some tmgible and permanent expression to 
the feelings of esteem, regard and admiration which we entertain for one of the most 
eminent, distinguished and brilliant oflicers that hate ever adorned the cducatloml 
service of this Presidency and indeed of all India, Mr Selby I should hate been 
glad and indeed it would liave been more In the fitness of things if some gcntlenvin, 
more closely and more intimately associated with his lifelong labour ol loie of 
developing Deccan College, ns m) fni-iid Dr Bhandarkar said the other dm in the 
Lcgislapve Council, into a model College, was nskcd to take the Chair on this 
occasion Hut at tlie same time I might say that now we too arc entitled to claim 
him as bo belongs to the educational interest of the whole Presidency, occupying 
as he docs a post whu,h places liun at the head of the cdiivational world of the 
provmoc-a post, when wortliily filled, is as much of great usefulness ns it is of 
honour and digmtv,— the post of the \'icc-Chanccllor of tlie I'niwrsit) of Homhaj 
nnd joining witli it, as he does, the post of the Director of Public Instnation 
Gentlemen, no act of IIis Cxccllencj Lord Lamington was more warmly or more 
cordially liallcd throughout the educated classes tlian the appointment of Mr Sclbj 
ns Viee-Clianccllor As a memtw of the Sy ndi-ate, I hai e come uito close contact 
with him and cntei taming as I do the popular impressmn that scholars and 
professors art seldom efficient administrators, I have been astonislied to find wliat 
Lat powers of administration Mr Selbv possesses. With his clear and tliroiigh 
I^sp of subjects and his mastery of details, he conducts the business of tlic 
University with a signal despatch which I h.avc seldom seen in other ITctsaiaivellors 
1 1c iicvTr allows us to dawdle, gentlemen, as we men not iinfrcqiientlj are in tlie 
Ivabit of doing 1 le Ims proi-cd himself a roost able ndministrator 


-Die spcak-cr wlw will follow me will tell you in detaP lion it us Hut Mr Selby 
ims earned for hinasell the affeumn and gratitmle of his pupils and esteem and 
Imoation of all,-pupns or no pupils He is a npv and -Kcomplislied vholar, -I 
nave Imard tint hv lisped in Coeek before he entered liis trams Ihen is nolluug 
Tiel. so impresses students as a repiiUtion for great vliolirslnp, and wlvn see 
M Xlby.vrseldomfail to think of Ins gneal master Anstolk llam gentlensii 
1 kUo a meat and sv mpailietir teacher ami rdii. ation. I I wdl tell > m fnaii 
,,C luis respect In llv adm.raW l^v valum 

^„hwh iw delivered the otlar dav.he described «ha, a s„ r .rulna,lm. 

ought to be I will re.ad Ills cords _ 

, 11 , , 11 • >' U .V. u t r 1 ni ' 

Tb- I'-' , 1.1, , , , 1 -IlW-sm - - 1 

i' -r -mss.t „i-a-r- . ■ - ^ ^ 
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Hi'’ him'oU lifiu ilifx nrj' Jo li/- n\rI'inn1^ SpriLmr tn m\ own roun(r\ mon, if (Iip\ 

‘ winMo t rrmi ,T tnri ( r m till*- ( niintn, , I w wilil ■.ii iln( llir\ niii I, from tlir- indincnl 

(),(\ Hill ill Imlii mUril tlwirr.wi tin* rmli t\ iwti ii> nii\ ti il lioi oniw triwnr!'. willi til 
the li' ' Trptt iiinjixi of ih'* fi/'inwht li in ili iw n tlio piipiK lliri li i\ f to It nt li 

Ilo'V m')'- I't'i t Lnoulitli'f ol Tin! \mpiili\ witli iln pupiK h i^, of ronr-^r, llit 
tinln ton 11 M*rv inrltt i i.ilwtrnu i puwi m hf I tinl Hnl no fine nm mfincntr peoplt- 
wiioni 'in (loi no" until r<-'Tntl ind in wtioiij in ilj>r nr i till' I Ih imritpr, in fnr(, min-l 
rop o I in pit I 

Cjcntli'inciu do \ou not roro^m«'C' ilic linc.UTicni‘J of Mr. Selby m the dc^ioription 
he In'? i^ivon ofwlnt a foneluM •'hould he i’ Ruf even above and beyond all tins, 
nobnd\ ran v-omc in conlart \Mth ininwiihonl mlmno thni he is a tine man and a 
Ihoronoh i,vntleman, the bfi sf (ypt ol .i true h'ncfhsh oentleman withonl afFeclation 
oremptN displa\. Yount once re.Uise that here nn man on whose direct stiai^hl- 
forw’.irtlness and nnassunitni^ iniet,'rit\ \ou ran imphcith icK. Genllcmcn. il wall 
be a hea\ \ loss to this lVesidenr\ when a hudi-sonUxl. a hiqh-minded and a Inq-ji- 
principled man liKe Mr. retires funn .iinoni; u''. 'I he piesenf lime is ,i tunc 

when we need more and mon.' men ol Mr. Selbv's si,mi]’‘ with Ins c|nalities ofliead 
and heart and 1 vtill trust that it ma\ he possible to Keep him somewhat longer 
amonc;' ns. 

I now ask Dr. Hhnndarkar to move the fiist Kcsolniion. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

'jnii CITY OF HOMHAY POUCH CFIARGHS BILL. 

AmiCMII F SfTTIFMFNT BfTWFFN BOAIFAr CoRPOKA’J'IOS and Govfrnmfnt 

AS Rfoards Cost or Citv PoricF. 

/] Mutiny of the Baiuhay LrqnlatiVf CouvnI rwv held at Pomta ov 20th Ji/ty 1907 

H E Ln, it LanwTgton p! esuhni' 

The lion. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta '.—Will Your Excellency permit me before 
the honourable member in charge of the BilP rises, to move an adjouinmcnt of the 
first reading of the Bill P 

IT. E. the President . — I am not quite sure whether the honourable member 
I IS in order in doing so. 

j The Hon. Sir Pherozeshali . — It is permissible to moA'’C an adjournment of the 

1 

‘ debate and not the meeting Avlthout any notice. I can do so undei Rule 4. [Reads.] 
H. E. the President — Verj^ well. Go on. 

* Bill No IV of 1907 (A Bill furlher to amend the Bomba} Vacrinalion Act, 1877, the Cit\ of 
Bombi)' Municipal Act, 1888, and the Cit} of Bomba} ImproA'ement Art, 1898, and to amend the Bomba} 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1904'' This Bill has been commonly called "The Cit} of Bomba} Police Charges Bill " 
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The Hon. Sr Pberoieshah — I nio\e the adjournment of the first reading of this 
Bill, not with the purpose of delaying bu8iness,but because the essential character of 
the transaotfon, to carry out which the Bill is framed, is such that nothing should he 
proceeded with m this Council till irtiat 1 nvij call the contracting parties ha\ c come to 
a final settlement. The Council is aware that this matter anses out of an cndea\*our 
to readjust certain liabilities lying on Government and the Corporation rcspecti\*cly In a 
way more m consonance with the pnnciples laid down m Lord Ripon s Despatt.h on 
Local Self-Government. For years attempts have been made to relie\*c the Corpora- 
tion of the-cost of the City Pdicc over whioh it has absolute!) no control and to impose 
in Its place other heads of expenditure with control. Government ha\ e made proposifls 
to the Corporation which ma) be bncfl) described as substituting for the cost of the 
police the expenditure on pnmary education and medical relief These proposals 
included an exchange of police buildings against the Queen s Statue and the Vh-tona 
and Albert Museum besides certain \*accuiatjoo buildings. While accepting m the 
main the proposals of Government, the Corporation have objected to the proposed cx 
change as not equally fruitful to both parties, inasmuch as the Statue and llu. 
Museum are already dedicated to the public. In replying to this objection, Go\em- 
nient ha\^ intimated that if it were pressed, the whole ^Jlcmc would liavc to N, reconsj- 
dercd agam, thus opening up unfortunately the whole question ' committee of the 
Corporation 6, however, investigating the matter and its repert will, 1 have no doubt, 
be presented with alt possible expedition. But the Council vnll see that thus Govem- 
inent and the Corporatioa have not yet arrived at a final agreement and as legislation 
in this instance is required to carry out the terms of the agreement, it is premature to 
proceed even with tlic first reading of the Bill It might prejudice thu conimctunl 
position of the Corporation to submit, as if it wetv, the terms of n hat is csscntiall) an 
agreement between the parties to the decision of the legislature Ii is to avoid such *i 
misunderstanding that I move on adjournment. 

TheIIon.SirSte)nmg Edgcric) —Your i-xccllcnc),- This is rcall) n ven 
small point, I quite appreciate m) honourable friend Sir Pherozesbah Mehta s wish 
that the Corporation should in no wa) be prqudiccd b\ our pnvccdin^ uith ihc Mill 
nnd 1 am quite willing to undertake that that shill not be tlu tist 

The Hon. Sir Phcroicshali —1 understand from m\ hoiiourahlc friend that llu 
TClion of the Council ttMla) will in no vmy alter iIk t^scntul cii-ira<.(cr of, i>r prLjuJio- 
the agreement to be urnic to between the Corporation and CKUcrnnkmi ri.^.ird.n^ 
tlie a^ustment of certain IiabHitics and, tf that is -*0 1 lu\c rui desire to fve s m> 
motion for adjournment, 

fbe lion. Sir S Edgcrlc) -I accept it m ih-it sen-e 


Tlic 1 Ion, Sir Pherozeshah —Then I withdraw 


Thf Ihn Str ^ thtn imitxdueed thf BtU at / m 

Wn catled “ 7Ar Pohet O Bin tat tt mt^n rtal’r Ejvr 

State tht OHisUndtn,; the anj th 


ta Ae sjiJ th *t t t^lJ 
cjtuj • \ I n i 
f t ** tf rfsir 
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tn t <r f/u f’o/i'n {hiy \'crc ^so forfuuntc o'; lo liov<' helped lo settle the quculton 

oj rt cpoosid.fite fo* u.cdtctl i cltcf^ vacuooUon, aod pnoiiry tduentton, for the maintenance 
of ihetr nc:e muscun., an i ai<o certain t/tnsfion), reetardtmp ntnsn fc:<: and fees for motors and 
pobh' canvevaneci 

Set era/ tnet/'bt *s havtng^ spoun 

Sir Phirocishnh sau! , — Vouf t\Lcllcm.y, — I do not propose to offer any icmark on 
thi\ oCutMon T/ic n.ottt r tc before th^ ( orporation [Of coirndcrafion, and un/tl [hey come 
to a dcc/sioi / no no/ think u ngh[ [ha/ / should say any thing to ivhai has fallen from the 
Uon S r S/eyning Ldg< rU y. 

7 hi Ihll 'ets tin ’• riad a first time 

1 m Hon, Sir Stiyning Ede/etby then moxtd that the Bill he refetred to a Selec^ 
Cons niitt Cl I OHM 's/I 'ly \i-Vin n'tj,ihcr<;, Sir Pherozeshah bci ng one of them. 7 he motion 
'CIS aaof/ed 

. - < 

}/ the tfeet/n// of the Council held a{ Poona on aSth September tgop under the prest. 
diKidi'bof the Hon. Mi, Muir Vacktiictc^ the Governor of Bomlay, the Hon Sir S. Edgcrlcy 
mored the stcoitd icaamg of the fifty of Bombay Poltci Charges Bill. 

'fit hint, Sii Phcrozc'shah '^*ehta spoke as foUoms . — 

Your lAccllLnc} —M) honouniblc fnentl Sir Ste^ning Jidgcrlc) on (Jic last 
oc^'asson as well on tine h,is so fully explained the real purport and meaning' of this Bill 
before the Council that it is hardly necessary for me to eay anything or add anything 
to what has fallen from him. Hut it is impossible for me to resist the temptation of 
ea3nng a few worde by way of a brief summar\ of wdiat lias been done now that the 
curtain ha® fallen upon a dranni which has been dragging its weary length along foi 
nearly forty years. In doing so I should like to point out that in this transaction we 
have nothing to do with the question ofjiabihty of the cost of the police. That 
question had its first contentious origin at the time when Bombay was first organised 
into a regular municipal administration under Act II of 1865, and the circum- 
stances under which the liability of nearly the whole cost of the police was thrown 
upon the Corporation, gave rise to constant discussions between Government and the 
Corporation from time to time. To those who do not regard a primrose “ as a simple 
primrose and nothing more” the history of this question possesses almost the interest 
of romance. What took place between the Government of Bombay, the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State would furnish to those interested m the subject 
material sufficient for a fascinating tale. There were some amusing incidents. There 
were stalwart councillors, both Indian and European, in those days who offered stout 
battle to Government whenever what they thought an injustice was about to be 
perpetrated On at least two occasions, the Corporation swore to appeal to the 
Secretary of State and tlie Government of India, when it suddenly occurred to the 
Bombay Government that they should reconsider their decision with the result that the 
reconsideration reversed it But the question of the liability of the cost of the police 
IS altogether irrelevant on this occasion; .because, as already pointed out by the Hon. 


/ 
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Mr Setalvad, it was repeatedly settled by dificrciit Acts, namely, those of 1S65, 1871? 
and 1888, which threw a certain burden with rej^ard to the cost of tlic police on the 
City ot Bombay But the Acts left tlic question open as to wliat proportion of that 
cost should he home by the city and wliat by Government. After a ^rcat dtnl of 
dispute and dis^usswii the question was ultimately decided by tlie Government of 
India, who compromised it by ruling that thitx-fourths of the cost slwuld K. paid h} 
the Corporation and one fourth by tlie GovemmenL Against that decision tlx 
Corporation appealed to the Secretary of State, and tlie ixxretar> of State in 189- 
upheld tlie view that was tahen by the Government of India. Since tlicn the question 
has been held as finally settled and both Gov'cmment and the Corporation haw 
worked upon this basis for years. 


What we had to do m the present ease was to find out a way to apply the 
principles which wen, laid down by tlie Government of India in Lord Ripon s famous 
l,ocal SLlf-Covcmment Despatch of 1881 In that Despatch it was laid down av 
follows His Lxccllency in Council observes tlmtat present the aniiuoi amount spent 
I on police by mumcipaliticb ui India amouuts to about S’? J lacs of rupees TIil onlv 
functioii which the momcipahucs discharge in regard to police is tlx provision of 
tunds for the purpose of meeting the whole or a portion of the cost of the municipal 
police force. They practicall) exercise no control over the police aid cannot, tberefort, 
be expected to take any special interest in tlic efficiency of tlx force or to look with 
sympathy on a provision of the law which treats them ns a machinery foi nisjiij, 
taxes to be spent on a department ovvr which they bavu no control, and In the tflicicnl 

and economical expenditure ofwhich they havxIutlL direct interest and no immediati 

responsibilit) fhe Govcmor-Ccncral lu Council would, therefore, be j^lad to see 
municipal bodxs reix-ved oltogLthcr of tlx cliarge for police, an equil amount of 
expenditure on education, medical Jiant), and, if possible, public works of K'nl 
interest being transferred to them witli xs full control as ma) be eX|X‘dx'iil cnXT iIk 
details of sucli cxpendituiv. Tins furtlicr cxTlaintd by lls. Innsnimcm of Iislu 
in a subsequent Despatch in wliLh they pointed out lliat in their letter of 4th 
OctoVsir 1891 tile orders abow quoted “lelicecd munK ipalitius of noslurge wlnt 
cter, hut merely proroseJ to effect an utchuiifcx of chinp-s md responsibilities In 

imposing oil municipahUus additional eapcndilim. on account of i-ducation, medsal 

allcf and public seorlcs in lieu of Uie poCc sliargss vsliUi might Is. mtlKlrmn 


ftom them. " 

It IS to carry out die pnnsiples laid do»n hi tliese Dusput lies tliat tils Cmsan 

mtnt and tImLorpomtioi. hate been trs mg to see «lut es h .r,;^-s . mild N nudi 

L the caclianges diat hate Nam effected luitx Kan s.rv tly carrW mit in iK .pint 
^cse obsi^ons TIs. Got emmeail ba« lakes! os-cr tK ost of the D Is c ami 
Jamfcrredto the Ccqwati^i the bunles. nalh re-ganl to tK Dimny edueates, 

nwhealtUicfandvaicinatioii. ri . 

ei t-veelle,e,s It b always dilKult to vas, '‘Km eacliangcs , f this vsl an 
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capable of indefinite extchsion and development. It is impossible to say exactly to 
Avhat extent the cost of the police may be increased within a certain time, oi whethei 
the cost of primary education as developed by the Coipoiation would keep pace with 
the police increase or would outrun it. It must be a question of give and take, leaving 
the exact state of things to the future. It is possible that at one time the cost of the 
police might overrun the cost of the increase in that of primary education and medi- 
cal relief, and it is possible that the exact opposite process might take place. But, 
oil the whole it is a suitable exchange, and the proper way to look at it is to see that 
the Government Avho have to deal with personnel of the police should bear its cost 
while the municipality who have to deal with sanitary arrangements and the conservancy 
of the city and pnmary education should take the leading part in carrying out these 
important matters. It is on these lines that the present adjustment has proceeded, 
and I do not think it is necessary to go into the various details that have been set 
foith in the present Bill. The exchange of buildings has now met with the approval 
of the Corporation ; and the Government have made over to the Corporation complete 
control over primary education and medical relief, bo far as medical relief is concern- > 
ed, It IS one eminently for the Corporation to deal with. The city must be responsi- 
ble for the maintenance of its sanitary conditions, and this imolves questions which 
overlap each other. It was important that the Corporation should not be hampeied 
in taking any necessary steps to unprov'e the sanitary arrangements of the city, and it 
was most suitable that medical relief so closely correlative should be made over to the 
Corporation. In doing so there was one difficulty Theie are various existing institu- 
tions for medical relief in the city which could most suitably be made over to the 
Corpoiation, whilst there are otliers which could not be strictly called as belonging 
to the city by itself. For example, Sir Jamsetjee Hospital, which has attached to 
It the Grant Medical College. The College is established to give medical education 
not only to the students of the city, but also to those of the whole Presidency. So 
the hospital could not very well be said to be purely a local institution, it was one 
in the interest of the whole Presidency. In the same manner the European Genei al 
Hospital IS not only for the European inhabitants of Bombay ; it serves all pai ts 
of the Presidency It can hardly be called a purely local institution. The Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital presented difficulties of its own, owing to the conditions on which 
It was founded, j Ihe solution of this pioblem has been found in letting them remain 
in the hands of Government, the Corporation paying a fixed amount representing then 
present cost with two conditions, first, that the Corporation are not liable foi any 
increase in that cost, and second, that Government should not reduce their present 
fixed expenditure on them or in any way take away from their present state of 
efficiency. 

With these precautions the mattei became a question of paying a certain sum" 
of money to enable the Government to carry on the work of these institutions. ‘ It 
has been argued that this was not carrying out the principles of local self-goveni- 
mcnt as laid down in the Despatch of Lord Ripon. But if you look at it piopcrly 
you will find that they are truly and substantially carried out. It is a fixed sum 
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wfiicli tlie Corporation pays to Government and is not liable to be n 
will of Government. The olgeotion to the existing arrangement 
principle was that Government could budget for the cost as It tbougb- 
IS now done away with In feet, the Corporahon pays a fixed am^ 
meetmg the balance against as on an adjustment of the charges. 
habDity upon the Corporation for any further increase in the coat ofth, 

It will be for Government to mamtain them and to bear any further 
may be necessary for purposes of development. I therefore venture t(I'^'“‘'' "t 1S9. 
Council will agree with me in tbmking that this arrangement is m stl'’ duestioii 
with the pnnciplea laid down m the Despatch of Lord Ripon. 

I was rather surprised to hear one remark which foil from tlic Jj 
He said that as this was a matter of contract between the 
Government, the Bill was brought to give ^tg^^latlVe effect to it I-' 
there was at least one point on which he was not able to agree with wlVial 
done. I mil call to the recollection of my honourable fiitnd that he has dmoiint s 
points except this one. lie has signed all the reports of the Committj 
not opposed m the Corporation anything except that one pcrnit. 1 fhlnlL 3 ^ 
that m the words « at least one point, ” the “ at least ” was an madverto niunk.ip.il 

to the words “one pomt. ” I do not wish to detam the Council with jihmfoft. 

remarks about the character of the arrangement. looh 

For my part I thinl. it is a stndghtforwiird and honest arnuigemcntoi nistng 
liabihbes between the Corporation and the Goyernmait, and we must not iu eni ant 
the credit of It lies to a considerable degree with I lis Cxcclkmc) lord lnmiedi.Hi 
lie tot* up the question very earncstlj and was very desirous that a cause] to 
should be remo^ It was a \ cry fortunate circumstance that it fell to lot lA 
iny honourable fnend Sir bttymng Edgerlc) to carry out his desire in the nvittcrl 
I may say tlint it was quite a pleasure to deal with Sir Stcyning in c.iromp out tW 
negotiations. With regard to the various condiuons and terms that were to hi 
irronged, I roaj add that ^ our hxccllcncy s Government entndj deserves credit for 
the marmc in which this matter lias been brought to a happj termiiiHKSi. It i4 
impossible not to recognise the great fairness and sweet reasonableness wh*Ji has 
actuated Sir Sleyning Cdgeric) m this matter In fact, 1 ha\c found that a spint o 
great felmtss and reasonableness atwaj-s actuates him in dealing willi all matters ell 
this kmd. 1 tender my thanks, and 1 think tlic Council will join with me in tendering J 
then thanks to hmi rad to the Government not forgettmg Lord Lamuigton, for thej 
exceedingly toppy tcrenmaoon of a subject wliicli h.is caused a great deal of ItictJon I 
and trouble between the Corporation and the Craternmem in the past. This arrange- | 
ment will enable tlie Corporation to mend to the samtaiion and conwtvancy of the ■ 
Oty more cffecpiely tlian « has liitlierio been able to do and assist m prenwriinj# 
harmonioua relations between Goternment and tlie Corporation. TIk Gt\ neiy wed bc| 
congratulated on the h>rp> way m win, I. this milter has l-ecn adjusted and* 
terminated 

Til Bill nui then riti ‘ m'S'' e’d line uaJ /JuiJ 
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BOAIBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


FAREWELL TO LORD LAMINGTON. 

let stated A yier the businets before the Council lolnch met at Poona on 2 oih fitly igoy 
might w^\er-, the Hon, Sir Fheroseshah Mehta bade farewell to Lord Lammgton in 
lef, and \\.f owing words 
; whole it t 

overamenl^^^^®’’*^ Your Excellency adjourn'? the Council, the members desire to be 

the munic^ ^ farewell. My Lord, it was with a \^cry heavy heart that we heard 

^^^ty of Your Lordship’s abrupt intended departure, and it was with a still 

. , “ heart that we learnt the reason' for this sudden departure. My Lord, when 

rtant matt . , , , . • , 

1 do not came out ivitli you on )^our arrival we recognised within a very short 

1 in the possessed in her one who put lier whole heart in helping to promote the 

^ and happiness of the people among whom her lot was cast. My Lord, I well 

liber an incident which took place almost exactly a year after youi arrival to 
day. Your Excellencies had come to open the Bombay Congress Industrial 
0 ^ great assemblage had gathered down. M} Lord, ^'our Excellency 

, 'Vd to make many speeches on a variety of subiccts all over the Prcsidenc) 

, of them very eloquent and sympathetic, but I claim, My Lord, your full and 
^ ^*^y acquiescence when I say that not one of them excelled the happ)' little speech 
> tnost Sjj Lady Lammgton made on that occasion. It at once captured the hearts of the 
pfration that vas gathered there. Everybody felt that the speech came 

'sform{r[^t from the heart, bright and sparkling, and that the gentle-hearted speaker was 
^^'■^^'^'mincd in her heart of hearts to be Ivind, consider.ite and helpful and to do cverv- 
tliiP'^ good and useful (or the people, among whom she was destined to reside, in ever} 
possible direction that might be open to her. Wlicn, M}' Lord, Lady Lammgton h.id 
toleaxc on account ol her health, e\er}bod} carnc'^tly hoped and prayed liiat she 
might be able soon to uturn to this PrcsKlcnr> to lesume the goodl} work to wdiich 
she had been dc\ otmg hcrsell. Hut alas tiie prospect ol her return grew Ic-'S and 
Ic*!--. and now, It IS not to he. Lctmesi},M\ I oul, that w'e deeply and intensely 
SN mpathise with ^ our I ordslup in the cau'-e which compeL \our departure. 
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something akm to diemay I may mentwo, My Lord, though not with anj desire to 
make mvidlous comparisons, that it is not only this Presidency but the other presi- 
dencies and provmces of India have congratulated ns on our sbigular good fortune In 
possessing a Governor of Your Lordship’s type. This was strikingly manifested on 
no less an mterestmg occasion than the fomons St. Andrew’s Day’s dinners last year 
There were many festive gathenngs on that daj throughout the land, with great men 
and administrators of the chief provmces presiduig over them and malang important 
speeches. But the public and the Press throughout the country singled out one 
speech as worthy of distinction as that of a statesman. And that speech was T our 
Lordship’s speech. It was so distinguished because it fearlessly touched the strong 
note touched by the Prince of Wales* on his return to England from his Indian 
tour That sympathy, My Lord, you have shown in ail ) our dealmgs with the people 
of this Presidency, and it is m consequence of that that from the earliest days of jour 
administration you have acquired the confidence, the esteem, the admiration and the 
affection of ail the various peoples of this Presidency it is not always easj to gn c 
right expreision to one s feelings on an occasion of this sort. 1 am conscious that m\ 
endeatour to do so has been clumsj and imperfect. But clums\ and impcifoct ns it 
may be, I can asstue Your Lordship of the reality and intensitj of our fadings at 
rour departure. I hope and trust that on your return to England jnu may find 
awaiting you better news of Lady Lamington s health, and that in wbateaer career 
jf usefulness that may be before jxni, the destinies of this land wiH alwnjs be at tour 
heart. 


H S the Pretidentj Lord Lamtnglon havtng refitted the Couned nwr 
tidjout ned 


THE SURAT CONVENTION 

After the adjourttment of the ojrd Indian itahonat Congresi sine die under 
the most fahtful ctrcumstances at Surat sn the afternoon of ajth Deeemter 
a large number of the leading delegates assembled the same evening m Str Fhetoze 
thah fdehta's quarters and resohed that a Motional Convention be held on the neat 
itav and that only those seho subscribed to the terms of the Convention be atloued to 
lahe fiort in it The Convention cccordtngfy met at Surat on (th December and 
in ofienmg the firceeedings Sir Fheroceshah said — 

Brother Delegates,—! remember that cnee from the Congress platform 1 spoke 
of an unconventional Comention for the purpose of promoimg the intcrensof the 
countiy 1 did not think then that in process of time sre sliouIJ reanj Iu« to meei 
in the form of a convention for the purpose of resuscitation, if jtsu will, reincamaling 
rfyou desire, the work which has gone on for rs years sriih the ccKpcration of all 
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provinces of this country. You were asked to attend here to-day foi the purpose of 
forming a convention of that character. I think you will all agree with me that we 
can ask no better person than Dr. Rdsh Behan Ghose to take the Chair on such a 
memorable occasion and preside over our deliberations. I therefore request him to 
take the Chair 

The business oj the Convention being over^ 

Sir Pherozeshah m moving a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. Ghose exhorted the 
delegates from all provinces to prepare well-reasoned and carefully-drawn memorials 
m regard to the new Reform proposals. Bombay was prepanng such a memonal 
and It was the duty of every province to send well-reasoned representations in support 
of the views of the country on proposals which attacked educated Indians, especially 
lawyers, m an absolutely unjustifiable and undeserved manner. All these must be 
put down in their representations. He also advised that the delegates assembled 
there might have an informal conference and discuss that and other matters of 
interest. 

The Convention was then dissolved. 

flf » » if 6 

A representative of the limes of India was granted an interview by Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta at Surat on sgth December 

He said he had foreseen that separation was impossible unless Congress 
were to submit itself to the rule of the Extremists. The aspirations of the Extremists 
were unreasonable and unrealisable and were such that the bulk of the Congress 
would not work on their lines. He and his friends had set before themselves one 
great article of their creed which was that their immediate object was a steady 
gradual improvement of all methods of Government, and though self-government was 
included in their aspirations, they looked upon it as the ultimate goal set very far off 
and not a thing they could hope or desire to attain to in the near future. 

He had declared himself on one point and that was the point of boycott which 
he looked upon as taking up a hostile and offensive attitude, to which the other side 
which was after all the ruling class, might be expected to reply in kind and with 
greater effect. He considered that “ swadeshi ” included everything that was essen- 
tial in Indian mercantile development. He was clear upon one point and that was 
that Mr. Tilak’s influence among reputable people in other Provinces than his own, 
rested on the fact that he managed to hang on to the Congress. Now that the split 
had come people would find him out. 

The Moderates had managed to avoid the grand mistake of using force against 
Mr. Tilak, which he verj'^ much desired they should do, and had so placed the onus 
of the split on Mr. Tilak. They themselves had done nothing which could bring 
discredit on their cause. Such discredit as was bound to be imputed would rest on 
. Mr. Tilak. 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

WHITE AND COLOURED RACEa 

A Public Meeiuig of the citizens of Bombay was held ai the Town Ball 
under the Presidentship of B U Aga Sir Sultan Mahomed Shahj on ogth fanu 
ary i^oSj to protest against the treatment meted out to the Indians ui the Transvaal 
At the conclusion of the business before the Meeting f Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in 
moving a Vote of Thanhs to the Chatrman spohe as follows 

Ladies and gentlemen, — The importance of this occasion cannot be exaggerated 
and jt js for sereraJ reasons a ftxtiinatc thing that vrt have secured His Ifighness the 
Aga Khan to preside over this Meeting He is a ^enUeman occup}ing a high and 
privileged position m the Islamic worid and besides being highl) educated, has 
travelled much, has thought a good deal and has been therefore emmcntl) qualified 
to give weighty opinion on a question of the daj He also possesses genuine 
sympathy for the people whose prosperity and whose welfare he has ever at heart. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in regard to tlic question upon which we ha\x assem- 
bled to express our opinion today, I will \enturc to sa> thit on this occasion vX arc 
really fighting the battle of the East against tlic West (“Hear, licar”) Wc arc 
fighting for the cause of the peace, the harmon), and the progress '\hLl>, m 
future, lotus Iiopc, maj exist between the East and tlicWest (“Hear, hear 
It has been said that sober politics, or practical poIilK^, required that tht white races 
should be allowed to keep out of thcir preservx an) of ll)c coloured races. Hut I 
think, ladies and gentlemen, that the white races should reflect that it is one of the 
most cunous positions which the) assume bccou*x after insisting upon getting into 
the countnes of the coloured races of the worid, is it nght and proper for them to sa) 
that the) would not allow coloured races to come into thar presen c P The moral law 
cannot be defied or \ioIntedwnth impunit) an) more m the political tlian in tJic 
social or pm^te worid If tlic) take up this position and sa) that the) liavc a nght 
to exclude from their presm cs tlic coloured people, n time ma) come wlicn tin. vame 
arguments and reasons might be urged against them b) the colouml race** L'r 
prc\xn ting them from entering their coimlncs and tlicir hemt-s i'll o\Cf Asa «e 
find that white races arc fighting for the open door ften white man inMsis m;vo 
entering the countr) of the " dark people ’ but wlien it comes to the qiiesffcsi of sr 
tontoncsoftlic white ^acc^ the claim IS ‘et up tint In pra^ii al j’, apokc 

justified in turning out coloured people. Tins is tlte qursilon win- li 
the subject before us and whUi gives imnortwe to this gathermj U jj, 
ate therefore m ha\ mg as our President I Iis I Iighncss ilie Aga Khin w 
here amongst us to-da> hw knn great vrcight to this momentous qi^yatlo-i of all 
bcK-dfofthisasscmbI) I have to tender lo I Its Highness entr 
cordial thanks. (Prolonged cheers). 



DECENTRALISATION. 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S VIEWS. 

f 


Jhe Royal Commission upon Decentralisation held its sittings in Bombay 
from gth to I’/th March igo8 when several Indian leaders of public opinion and 
Government officials wete called and examined. Sir Pherozeshah being also 
invited to submit his view and to appear to give evidence before the Commission 
whilst declining the invitation wrote as follows. 

To 

H. WHEELER, Esq., 


Secretary^ Royal Commission uponl Decentralisation^ 

DecentxaHsationXamp, Bombay. 


Dear Sir, 

I regret very much that owing to my absence from Bombay, I was not able 
to reply to your letters of the 10th and 24th February 1908, ere this. 

I received your letter of the lOth on the 15th February and I find that owing 
to the present state of my health, I have not sufficient time left to prepare either an- 
outline of my views or to appear to give evidence before the Commission. 

I regret my inability to accept the invitation of the Commission the less as I 
happen to hold very strongly the view that the question of Decentralisation cannot be 
dealt with adequately or effectually without entering into larger questions of adminis- 
trative system and policy and that to deal with it by itself would be both inconclusive 
and misleading. I cannot help thinking that no provincial decentralisation, standing 
by Itself, would be of much benefit unless it were safeguarded by such checks as 
could be provided for by measures of publicity and popular control. In some respects 
indeed, larger powers m the hands of local officials, unless so guarded by checks^ 
might prove more oppressive than at present All that I am prepared to say is that 
^^would be desirable to increase the popular franchise and to give larger powers to 
^gj^dency and District Municipalities and to District Boards. I am not prepared to 
had come™® regard to Improvement Trust until the composition of the Trust 
it'on a more popular basis. 


Yours Very Sincerely, 
PHEROZESHAH M. MEHTA. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

SIR PHEROZESHAire VIEWS ON UNION OF EXTREMISTS 
AND MODERATES. 

2%^ Indian Naitonal Cmgrm which mtt aJ CalcvHa tn 1906, was tnvxitd U held U 
sessien ai Nagpcre in ikt follaxmng year Inl Iht local di^trtncu in the Utter city kavine 
rendered the prospect of a tucces^nl mteiing altogeihcr remote the All India Cengren Committee 
resolved that the session e^ 1907 should be held at Surat Accordingly, on the grounds eu the 
banks erf the Tapti ti met on 26th December 1907 but unforiunateljr it broke up in tins hiitonc 
town under the most painful arcumstanca The first ostensible point of Terence nets the 
Presidentship The Extremists wanted Lala Laipairai on tie Chair but as hu recent deperia 
tun was expected to farm the subject of a most auima/ed dtsn/utoa in the Congress the Afederaiei 
ltd by Sir Pherostshah Mehta proposed the election of Dr Rash Behan Ghost Lala Lajpatrat 
being reludant that asty thing couneeted with him should mar the success of the session thenkfull\ 
declined the great honour Then the difference changed to what has since become known at the 
Pour Caleutte Resolutions nr Boycott Swadeshi Self Government and Iselienal 
Education the Extremuts headed hj Mr Bal Gongadhar Tilok apprehending i^al that 
Resoluttens would be drepped from the hst of snbtedt On the even/ful 27th Deiember 1907 
when Dr Ghost was proposed and seconded to the Chair hfr Ttlak come upon the platform 
and began atgum^ with the Presideset-eleet In the meantime a great uproar had eemntnetd 
and the Poona leader kept on shouting and lusiited on monug his amendment Alt attempts 
on Ike President s part either to proceed tetth the reading of hu Address or to porsuadt Mr 
Tilok to resume ku seat failed The latter nras reealeitranf and at thu moment a shot • thrown 
from the body oj the Ball struck both Sir Phtrouskah and Babu Surendra P\atk Bannerjea 
who icere sitting side by side Chairs were hurled towards tks platform and Mr Tilok t 
tellowers began branduhing their sticks and irere trying to rush to the platform when the 
duorder havtng grown wilder the police eame in and ordered the Ball to be cleared 7 he 
Centgress was adjourned sine du 

After the esdjcnnenient rt was resolved by the leading DelegeUes who met at Sir 
PktroMkeA s quarters that a P/aiional Convemtion be held at Surat the next day end enly 
those Dtlegaies uouldbe admstled therein who xsrtre agreed too eertain line cl echen 
Aceordtnglf, this Cenventtcn\ met on 2Sth December under the Presidertship et Dr Ghese 
Mr O A Golhale mo^d a ResoltHion appemtiuK a CemmtUte xihieh ttculd drew up o 
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Constitution on the line laid down in the declaration of the creed which all assembled had 
already signed^ This Committee met at Allahabad on the 18ih and 19th April 1908 and 
drew vp the Constitution of the Indian National Congress organisation 

A yeat after this incident^ the Hon Babu Bhupendranath Basu having asked Sir 
Pherozeshah to submit his views with regard to the proposed union of the moderate and the 
extremist parties. Sir Pherozeshah wrote to him as follcws — 

My dear Bhupendranath) 

I got your letter of the 8th only this morning as it had to be sent on here from 
Bombay. As your Meeting is on the 15th there is hardly time to write as fully and 
tn such detail as I should desire. I must therefore content myself by putting down 
the few following brief notes of my Views on the questions you refer to or rather the 
material pomts involved in them. 

(1.) The so-called *^Creed*' as it is somewhat clumsily dubbed ,— events 
which took place in Nagpore and Surat and circumstances under which the Congress 
broke up m Surat make it now absolutely essential that the unwntten law on which 
the Congress was based from the very commencement namely, that it was to be a 
legal and constitutional movement earned on by our organization which loyally 
accepted Bntish rule, should be now put in express words, at once clear and 
unambiguous, unassailable by any such dialectical chicanery as was practised in the 
last Congress on the Boycott resolution' when the words agreed to as meaning one 
thing were attempted to be explained into another and a very different thing. It is 
no use shutting one’s eyes to the^ fact, within our own knowledge, (I can speak with 
authority as regards so-called extremist leaders in the Bombay Presidency) that some 
secretly cherish the idea of using the Congress for aims and methods not altogether 
constitutional. It is impossible therefore to let any doubt exist as to the character of 
the Congress organisation and movement. It would be unpardonable m us to do so 
after the events at Nagpore and Surat, the full import of which has unfortunately 
never been understood by distant provinces like Bengal and the Punjab and after the 
way in which a section of the Indian Press has reiterated over and over again its 
emphatic views of the policy which they recommend should now be followed in regard 
to the agitation of Indian questions. It must be remembered thatr the necessity 
for giving written expression to the unwritten law on which I have said the Congress 
was from the first based, was recognised by over 1,000 delegates to the Surat Congress 
inoludmg nearly all the most representative Congressmen from all parts of the 
country, including several who now raise all sorts of technical and petty objections 
to the subscription of the constitutional creed. With regard to this point it must 
also be borne in mind as already pointed out by the Hon. Mr. Khare in his reply to i 
requisition sent to him, that so far as the next Congress at Madras is concerned it 
must be held under the rules framed by the Committee that met at Allahabad under 
the mandate of the Convention, and that there is no power or authonty anywhere 
now existing to alter or dispense with them. Indeed so far as the creed is concerned, 





It was framed hy the Comcntion itself to fix the cliaractcr of the organisation to be 
cdnetituted and the Allahabad Ccmmitlec had no yo^er to dispen^^e with or n'odif) or 
alter it. It is futile and unmanij to whine o\cr llic paucit} of rremhor*- that met at 
Allahabad and the character of the \oting There was a full and animated di^cii^'^K'n 
and not a word could be reasonabl} said against tlic \alidit) or binding character of 
the proceedings which were, conducted 'witli propnetj and regulant} 

(2 ) Iheii coines the qttesiton of the Four ResottUions — \ou will paidon me 
if I use strong language in dealing with it 1 cannot conceit c an> thing more 
monstrous and impudent than the demand in that behalf It was made before tlic 
Congress met at Surat and is trotted out again now To ant one com truant with the 
ins and outs of the matter it is perfect!) clear that it is a disingenuous dc\ icc “ to ^a\ c 
them faces, r c., to say to co\er their dlscomfitured rctreit from the personal question 
as to the appointment of a President which was itiemptcd to be hislicd through it 
Nagpore which was belies cd to be a fatourabic stronghold for thcir purposes. Tlie 
least examination of the demard N-trajs its disingenuous charictcr b it not m 
attempt to stay the SutyjctCcmfmllce and thcfiill Congress from discussmgnnd dcliber 
atmg on c\’cr7 suV^ct that ma) be rcgulorl) brought before it and deciding it 
according to its judgment 'ind con«k itncc P What ts tlic object in demanding llwt 
the Four Calcutta Resolutions* must he adopted t \\ lij is an) body to be bourxJ to * 
do SO) if his conscientious con\ k (tons arc not id fatoiirofan) part ofllicmP If, oms 
allied, there IS a majoni) in tlicir favour, surtl) that nmjontv can caro them bolli 
through Urc Subject Committee and tin Congress and nn) agreerrent to adopt tlivm 
18 ne^lcss. If there is not a majont) in favour of altering ormodifjing them sucli 
an agreement ais is demanded us a moDsitous atten pt to impose the will of the 
niinont) on tlic mnjont) Can an) lair and rta^oiual Ic man fail to nuiki. out Ihc rval 
character and mc.aiiing of a demand ol Uius sort, made, K it remembered, both before 
nrrd after the Session at Surat P 

(8.) / «OT eowc to the plea oj a UniieH Coni^riss —I cannot Iiclp s iv mg tiuit 

tlicrc IS a great deal of maw lash scntimcntnlit) in tin. p.as'-ionatL apjxnis lor umoii at 
all cost, hor m) part, 1 think it js most dtsirablc tint la li of drsiinei 

convictions sliould hive their soparaic Congress Tojumbk Ihiin up in tsic Kxlv 
confuscv. tlic real understandmg of tin. extent to vihi h opinion rcallv tends i \ chk. 
direction cr another, and it is not possible fo n akt out wliat an. thu dtmcii‘<Ksas of the 
cleavage and diflcrmcc of opinion CMsimg on anv parlicuhr quisiirm It is lUn-rxc 
desirable that perils IiotUmg re triv tin. <.aii^ cpinioiis iml rfuKipIcs slu iil I 
organise themsvives into bodies w hen. llicv mi expiimd Ihcm uwl 1 1 ) (Item I'cfi rr 
the publK" m n clear and ccase-tcni form. Ihc pulh could then havi Ihc issues 

clearly befon: them and their dclil't.riU juJgmmt san deci uv tl elf hv tltc growing 

favour the) would accord to an) p-irtirular asst\jatK'-i hiT M < i-ha: let ut luvr 
dono walh all inaiiL and slobK-r) whun. aKul niutv whn i*. fcdl) fMVr Ixt 

each cotti>lcnt bod) ofvicws and rrtnerhs have ti" own Cotigrci mmiliownAnd 
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straightforward way and let God, 1 1?,, truth and wi‘?dom judge hetween us all. I 
bate ^^rll(c^ lbj9 Ictler iTi great ba'^tc so (lint it miy reach 3^011 in time. Imperfectly 
as I ha\c I'^cn obliged to express myself, (he mc^\s which I liavc tiicd to set forth 
arc Mcwb which 1 ha\c foimcd after careful considciation. 

Relieve me, 

My deal Rhiipcndranath, 

Vouts Ver}'' Sinccicl}'-, 
PHEROZESHAH M. IMEHTA. 


LORD MORLEY’S REFORMS. 

EXPANSION OF COUNCILS, ETC 

A rcprcsc 7 iinttvc of (he Times of India interviewed the Hon. Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta on iSih Lcccwhcr jqo6\ on the ncio Pcfoim Scheme of Lot d Motley re 
Expansion of Councils^ etc. 

“ I am more than plca‘5cd, I think it is a veiy genuine efFoit.” These weie 
the lion. Sir Pheroreshah’s first words when asked by the interviewer to give his 
opinion about the new' Refoim Scheme, 

Sir Phciozcshah thought Lord Morlc} dealt w'lth (he question of Reforms in a 
most statesmanlike manner. The statement, he said, bears out what I have always 
contended, namely, that an}' substantial step in reforming the constitutional machi- 
nery, can onl}' and wall only come from the Liberals. As England is governed on 
the part}' system our hopes aic through theparty system, and I have always held 
that It IS only through the Liberal party that we can ultimately secure any liberal 
advance. And that contention of mine is fulfilled by w'hat has taken place. I find it 
difficult to conceive that any Conscrx'ativ'c Govemment could have designed a scheme 
of so liberal and genuine a character as that which is contained m this Despatch. 

The Reiorins now pioposed arc leally of a substantial character. The enlaigc- 
ment of the local Piovincial Councils is ceitainly a long step, but 1 feel convinced it 
Avill be justified by the results And it w'lll succeed in doing what Lord Morley 
anticipates — bring the people into close touch with the everyday administration. 

My only difficulty about the process of election which it is proposed to institute 
IS in regard to the Electoral Colleges by which it is suggested that the elections 
me y be earned out. That process is sure to fail with regard to the smaller minorities, 
but, after all, it is onlyas a suggestion that the sclieme of Electoral College is put 
forward and I have no doubt that each Presidency will be allowed free scope to deal 
with the mattei as its own particular circumstances may require it to do In our 
representation to the Govemment of India we contended that whatever the electoral 
bodies might be they should be free to elect whomever they liked. The proposal 


now put forward la that so many Hindus 'and so many Mahomcdans and to on shall 
be elected. Of course, in all probabBlty, Hindu electorates would elect Hindus and 
Mahomedan electorates, Mahomcdans. But it would be a pit} to prm’cnt all opportu- 
nity of members of other communities being put forward at the hands of their fellow- 
countrymen 


I must confess, added Sir Phenjicshah, that this scheme goes eiien fiirlher m 
regard to the addition of Indian members to the Provmual Exeuitit'c Councils. For 
fear of being led to ask too much, wo asked as little as possible in our representation 
to the Government oi India. But i sec Lord Mode} proposes to double the ExecumT 
Councils of Bomba} and Madras and to nppcmt at least one Indian member to each 
But he docs not ol CSC the door to even half the number of members being Indians. 
Equally graufying is the provision that there shall be one Indian at least on the 
Viceroy’s Council That can be cCfcoted without fresh legislative action and the 
assurance that one will be appointed almost forthwith cannot fail to be very 
sapsfictory 


With his usual caution land Morio} lu-us remarked, contmued Sir Pheroaeshah, 
that the Pariiamentar} system m India was a goal to whkh he did not aapwe. I 
\enturo to think that tills might hare been left unsaid onsidcnng the uplicav at 
throughout the whole ol Asia \Vhcn Persia and China talk alxnit representatne 
Government and parliaments, one docs not enre to set an} particular sc-al of impo- 
tenoe on India. But I have always been against looking too far ahesd. I have for a 
long time dcprrvatcd the fashion of tnlkmg of ideals. In India at am rate at fsesent 
let Our aims and goals bv, practical, looking lorward to the near future without troub- 
ling oursehes as to what ma} be the aUamte gml. Bin InmJ Morisi has more than 
made up for this b} the quotation whkh be has pven from the L-mguage of Mr Bright m 
ISSS —language breathing that spirit of 8}-mp3th} and hherallty which alwavs 
distinguished Mr bright whenever ho spoke of India and has alwavs made Indian' 
reverence him as one of the truest fnends they eacr had. + 

I hope that Bengal mav alwa}s liavean Executive Counul like tliat of Bombav 
and that the} ma} lead to some miiification of the Partition bcijusc the establish- 
ment of an Executive Council ma} meet the objection wbUi was raised m regard to 
tbc unwield} bulk of a provmec like Bengal bcang left to the admmutration of a smgir 
handed Lieutenant-Governor 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

DEATH OF MISS CLARKE. 

A7t urgency Meeting, called to give expression to the univeisal feeling of sorrow at the 
death rf hfiss Clarke, the daughter of H E Su George Claikc, the Governoi of Bombay, was 
held on 29th March 1909, Mr. G O IK. Dunn picstding 

The Hon Sir Pherozeshah in moving the Resolution of Synibafhv, said — 

Mr. President, — I have been entrusted with the task of moving the Resolution 
mourning the death of Miss Clarke, the beloved daughter of the Governor, ^nd of 
expressing our profound sympathy witli His Excellency in his sad and heat^'' 
bereavement. I am not exaggerating at all when I say that our hearts are bleeding 
within us at the tragic event which ha*! overtaken the Governor whom we have all 
learnt, within a short space of two years, to love with feelings of respect and of 
admiration. The President has so touchingly referred to the inscrutable decree of 
Providence, but on an occasion like this, one is tempted almost to rebel against the 
wisdom of such a decree. \\’’e feel on such an occasion how monstrous are the 
visitations of Providence. Only a short time ago we had met in this Hall for the 
purpose of expressing our profound sorrow at His Excellency’s terrible bereavement 
in the loss of his dear wife and three months have hardly passed when we have to 
meet again this evening to give expression to the heaviness of our hearts on account 
of another bereavement —the loss of his only beloved daughter. We cannot stop 
our hearts bleed at the terrible affliction which has overtaken HiS Excellency. On a 
sad and melancholy occasion like this one has not sufficient language at one’s 
command to give vent to the intensity of one’s feelings and the inadequacy of words 
Itself at such a time often expresses our deep sorrow more forcibly and more pro- 
foundly than any number of words could do. 

When John Bright lost his saintly wife, Cobden paid hijn a condolence visit 
and consoled him while he was overwhelmed with grief. He asked his friend who 
was in tears to cast his looks upon thousands of suffenng poor outside his home. 
Cobden further appealed to him in the name of his saintlj'- wife to cease his lamenta- 
tion which, after all, was only impeding him from doing his duty towards his fellow- 
countrymen who were greatly in need of his guidance and his co-operation. We 
know what the effect of that appeal was. After the first paroxysm of grief was ov6r, 
John Bright worked for the cause of the poor and the result was the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Recollection of this incident* comes to my mmd. We feel even on 

* Jolm Imghfc lost his wife on li th September 1841 and Cobden’s nsit to him was on the iSth " At 

that time,” mid I'n^ht, “1 nas at Leamington, and I was, on the day when Mi Oobden called upon me 

tor he happened to be there at the time on a visit to some relatives — 1 was in the depths of gnef, I might 
almost any at de8(.aii , for the light and sunshine of my house had been extinguished AU that was left on 
earth of my young wile, except the memoiy of a samted wife and of a too bnef happiness, was lying still 
and cold in the chamber above us Mr Cobden called upon me as his fnend, and addressed me, as you 
might suppose with words of ooiidolenoe. After a time he looked up and said — ‘There are thousands of 
houses in E gland at this moment where wives, mothers and children are dving of hunger Now,’ he said 
‘ when the first pnios} sm of your gnef is past, I would advise you to come with me, and lyo will never rejst 
till the 1 oi n Lhw is repealed ’ I accepted his invitation. I knew that the descnption he had given of the 
homes of thonsaii s was not an esnggerated destnption, I felt lu m_y conscience that there was a work 
which somebody must do, and therefoie I accepted his invitation, and from that time wo pever ceased to 
1 labour hard on behalf of the resolution whioh we "had made ’ ' ' > i 
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such an occasion— ^hougb it E for His Excellency to solve the problem— that he might 
be given strength to do the work of public benet olencc — for, alas 1 all his pn\ ate 
hopes have vanished— at one of the roost cniical junctures m the history of this 
country Not only this rvhole Presidency, but 1 venture to saj that all classes and 
communities m this country appreciate and admire his ability and the worth of the 
excellent work he has done m his own country , and that ability and that power of 
mind cannot, 1 say, be better utilised bj Ills Excellency than in domg some abiding 
good to the Presidency over which he rules All the hopes, all the noble ambition of 
a highly sympathetic lady to assist her husband m his arduous work, and to be 
useful to him in everything connected with public welfare, have been ruthlessly 
shattered by the cruel hand of Death and wc cannot but express our profoundcst 
grief and deepest sympathy with His Excellency the Gov emor m the great calamity 
that has overtaken bun. 


BOJIBAI LEGISUTIVE COUNCIL 

THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1909-la 

At Ikt AltiUmg / iht Bonh^tf l^utalm Cf'uftct! k Id et P^sa on 19/k June 1909 
Ike Hen Sir Jtkn Hutr A/eclen-it tnlrtniu td the Ftnennal Slatmmt et tkt Celt nntnf ej 
Bembcy fer the ytar 1909 1910 Tkt Hen Sir Pkrr r-nkek Vtkte melt tie t llmriny 
speeck 

A our Excellency, — I am very thankful lo you for giving me now the 
opportunity for makmg a few observations, not upon the Budget but upon (lie 
general pnnciplcs and policy which has guided this Council under its present 
constitution Hut before I do so 1 our Excellency will rllon me lo think yisi for 
the very liberal manner in which members ore supplied with Cmv ern me nt pipers 
Press Communiques, etc I assure ^ our Excellency dmt this assuMnnee lus been 
mvnliiahlc to us Eormcrlv wc Ind to make inquiries iii all sorts ol plices nfid tlxni 
we were not always satisfied thit wc leid got die infonreition we wanted hut under 
■Sour Exccllcney s new policv, members I uivx K-cn greatly assisted md I ifoinl 
Yoin- Excellency for adoptmg i mcisiire of tins character My lioociu iMc fraiiil 

Sir Jolm Miitr Mickenzic will forpvx me ifl sav that I feel i little disappointed it 
the very brief remarks he has made before the Comvil on this iviason. Mv 
disappointment arises not meonsidcriblv from the clreumstir c ih it wc kiw cf ilw 
graphic power of dc«e option, tlte grcii use of lanpiagc and the geretous ipprecuiMsi 
of the work done which my lionourahle fnerd has often si mm ind in conecquence 
of which 1 hoped that on this cxcasion, which 'Sour EiccIIerev leis devnhej as tlic 
closing 'ecnc of die refesmed Council under llic Act wlie h carre into otvrali si In 
1693, he might haw given us a grapl'k sununaty cf tlw work iksw !■> this Cmitv II 
J especially by i iw-onkial roerobers and llu. impre" Ibsi wixk lias luj upon t) r 
^gtt whCh the Cowmmenl Lxn able to Uy before lU Couiv.l on this 



occasion. I think on this occasion the opportunity might have been taicen to 
recapitulate what has been done in the direction I have pointed out 

Your Excellency, the observations I am going to offer, I hope, will not be 
taken in the hght that I offer them as adverse or hostile cnticism of the Government. 
I shall certainly offer some cnticism m the course of my remarks as to the way in 
which the efforts of non-official membeis were sometimes met and to their 
non-success *, but Your Excellency, I will at once say that in offering that criticism, 
taken by itself, I shall be presenting only one side of the shield. 

No one recognises more than I do that the true genius of British statesmanship 
contains within itself the power to recogmse at the proper time— though perhaps 
slowly and cautiously^ — such drawbacks and failings as may present themselves 
and moves up to the requirements of the time and the march of progress. Your 
Excellency, the approaching reforms in this Council pro\''e what I say. It is 
sometimes said that the grant of these reforms is the result of agitation but every 
student of history knows that agitation may be dealt with in one of two alternatives. 
There is the statesmanship which meets agitation by simple and pure repression •, 
there is the statesmanship which tries to meet it by marching up, as 1 have said, 
to the requirements of the time and trying to lead up to reforms, such as we have got 
for the removal of the defects and drawbacks which may have presented themselves 
in the course of administration. That is what has 'taken place in regard to the 
march of Indian events and I have no doubt we shall all be much inspired m the 
future in the work of bringing into operation the reforms in the interests of tins 
country, in thp true interests of the connection of this country with England by, if 
Your Excellency will permit me to say soj the sympathetic guidance of statesmen like 
yourself. I have no fears for the future and if I look back to the past— as I am 
entitled to do for I have been a member of this Council evei since the present Act 
came into operation in 1893 and I have been able to watch its wOrk perhaps more 
nearly than many other members— I say we may well look forward to a period of 
greater usefulness than even the past has provided. When we began in 1893, with 
the new functions which devolved upon us, there were forebodings that Ave should not 
be able to exercise those functions in a satisfactor)' manner. Even such a distin- 
guished thinker as our late colleague Dr. Selby ventured to argue that Avhen under the 
system of nomination we had got such good men as Ranade, Tyabji and Telang we 
could not expect to get even similar men by election. I then ventured to point out 
that this system of election had a magic in itself and worked upon those elected in a 
Avay that nomination could never do. Still we approached our duties with timidity 
and some misgiving, but I am sure that the work which has been done has been 
neither useless nor vain. 

Talung the judicial department, for instance, 1 think the Hon I^Ir. Webb will 
gladly recognise that an important reform in his province-^ is due to the non-official 
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membtrs From the very year 1898 wo ui^ Government to reconstruct theSador 
Court of Sind. The Appellate Side was under a single Judge. The reform was first 
urged upon the Council bv my old fHend Odhavram Mulohand, the first m-mber from 
Smd. I helped hun and as a result— though it was a very slow process and took 
more than ten years to persuade Government to undertake it— the reorganisation was 
carried out, and Mr Justice Fulton steered a Bill through this Council putting the 
administration of justice in Snd on a sound and satisfactory basis 

Then, Your Excallenoy, there were a great many things even in the High Court 
mf Bombay that required lookmg mto. There was the question of the appointments 
of the Qerk of the Insolvency Court and of the Admmistrator-GeneraL The Clerk 
of the Insolvency Court was allowed to draw thousands of rupees a month from the 
fees that came in instead of drawing a salary Sir Richard Temple s Finance Com- 
mission pointed out that the work could be properly done b) an ollBoial who would be 
weU paid on a salary of Rs 600 a month. From the first, my friend Mr S tnhad 
fresh from the High Court, urged this upon the Council It required many efforts 
and many years before it was earned nut, but 1 am glad to say Govcmmuit decided 
to take the fees themselves and pay the Qerk a salary thereby sat Ing a t cry large 
amount of money In the same way the Admmistrator-Gencral was allowed to draw 
thousands of rupees though his sennees could have been adequatcl) paid for bj a 
moderate salary, and 1 am glad to say that new a salary is paid for the olTice instead 
of the holder terag allowed to draw the fees. 

Then, Your Excellency, 1 ma) record one failure on our part In getting what 
wc strenuously tried to get in this Presidency and that is the Separation of judicial 
and executive functions I took one of the first occasions which presented itself, 1 
think It was m 1893, of urging upon Government to do this and I pointed out that the 
scheme* could be carried out not only economically from a financial jioint of \ icw bul 
satisfactorily from the jwint of view of administrative efncicrcy On that point, as I 
have said, we have to record a failure. That issurpnsmg seeing that when oirlng 
to stress of famine exigencies Government were for a time obliged to relegate the 
judicial duties of rev cnuc-oflicers to subordinate judges, it was jroved to work 
satls&ctorilj With that cxjvcrience to guide us, it is a source ol dlsappdntmcni 
that this Government has not been forward In urging the Govermrrnt of India to 
experiment in this Pn-sidcrv,} along with the sister PresiJency of Bengal ^ our 
Exccllenoj will jxwlmps remember that the Viceroy a Council, when it last consulcreJ 
the matter, «elev ted the Bengal Presidency for the experiment instead ef the llombij 
Presidency, a position wc m Bombav resent. 

Then there Is one pouil on which I think I c-m rongraiulaie mj s If and the 
adier noD-ofTicia! members and that ,s tlic oM ihorny questmn ef ihc poRe ehaq-cs o' 
^ City of Bomba) 1 urged upon Government that it was an anemal) tl.ai lls 
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Bombay Corporation should be called upon to pay the cost of the police when the 
whole of the police administration was in the hands of Gkivemment. After a long 
struggle, I hope I may be allowed to call it a struggle, the Bombay Government 
made an arrangement, largely owing to the efforts of our late colleague Sir Steyning 
Edgerley, under which Government took over the police charges and imposed upon 
the Corporation primary education, medical relief and other minor charges. It was 
one of those questions requiring sympathetic treatment and required a lot of care on 
the part of the unofficial members. Then Your Excellency will permit me to refer to 
some points with regard to education. I do not know whether Your Excellency is 
aware that the Bombay University had in the beginning a grant of Rs. 15,000, 
Then Government, in the name of the needs of primary education, reduced it to 
Rs. 10,000 and again the claims of primary education and financial exigencies 
brought it down first to Rs, 5,000 and then to nothing. I struggled to prevent what 
I then thought meant the separatioft of Government from higher education, for 
Government’s action was universally interpreted to mean the adoption of a set pohcy 
of dissociating Government from higher education, I protested against such a policy 
being adopted in this or any other parts of the country. Since then Government 
have fully realised that such a policy was not a policy beneficial to the best interests 
of the country, and they have, I am very glad to say, returned to the older policy and 
raised the grants so that instead of Rs. 5,000, Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 15,000 Government 
have given Rs. 50,000, Rs. 60,000, Rs. 1,00,000, Rs. 2,00,000, Rs. 3,00,000 for the 
purpose of the University and I thmk Government ought to be congratulated upon 
acting in that manner. I see there is no University grant this year but this is I 
take it, due to the exigencies of the year and will be made up m future years. 

Then, Your Excellency, I may refer to the Fergusson College. When we 
urged Gfovemment to give a grant we were told that they did not wish to 
mterfere with private enterpnse. Private enterpnse I might say without being 
invidious is a term which has been used in various ways. It has sometimes been 
used to defend depnvmg Government colleges of their grants and sometimes to 
defend depnvmg private colleges of their grants. The Fergusson College was 
deprived of the grant it used to get and I believe that it was the Government of Lord 
Harris which began by giving a grant of Rs. 3,000 which I think ultimately came up 
to the full amount aided colleges can claim, Rs. 10,000. In mentioning Fergusson 
College I may also state that I jom my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad in deploring 
that Government will not grant to Gujarat and Sind Government Colleges as they 
have done to the Deccan. Government have established a model college in Bombay 
and given another one to the Deccan, and Gujarat and Sind ought to have Govern- 
ment colleges also. We have been told that Government are leaving it to private 
enterprise, but I pointed out many years ago that such a policy had not succeeded 
and that the only remedy was the provision of model Government colleges in Gujarat 
and Sind in the same way as in the Deccan. 

Then, YoUr Excellency, We may take some credit for inducing Government to 
take a step in advance with regard to the question of the construction of primaiy 
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sobool 'builiUngsIn Bombay For along time Government would not listen tons, 
but ultimately they awote to the neceasit} of the occaswn and appomted a Com- 
mittee to consider tlje matter Now, a scheme has been settled for spending ten lacs 
on such buildings, Government and the Corporation shanng the cost equally 1 am 
glad to confess that in this matter Government have met the wishes of the Corporation 
in a IiberaJ spint. 


Then, 1 think, this Couocil and cspcaall^ its non-oifjcial member can hy 
claim to making Government take a fiim and decisive step in another direction, ami 
here I beg to congratulate our Excellency Go\emment on trhal has been done 
With regard to the salanea of primary school teachers To m> fncml Mr SciaUaJ is 
due the credit of bringing this question before the Council In 18S8hc dretr the 
attention of the Council to this matter b> pointing out that primary school teachers 
uere paid salaries lorrer than e\cn ordinary TtMms and labourers Thc<e teachers 
were paid for many ^xar3 Rs 6 or Ra 6 a month, and a large number called pupal 
teachers were paid Rs 3 to Rs 5 a months our ExccIJency could ivcU invgirc, 
witli the knowledge ivhh.h you can bring to bear upon educational questions, wl-al 
sort of teaching pupnls m the pnmniy schools could hmcrcccned under those 
conditiona. Go\cmmcnt pleaded all sorts of ctcuscs and tl>c Fimncc Member 
pleaded twothmgs, (1) the state of the ProtincJal finance, and the calls upoo 
therr purse in \anous other directions and iIk somcwliat surprising excuse dial 
nas brought fonvnrd of the hu of supply ainl demand 1 Iuvt heard with surpner 
tlie plea « If you can get teachers for Ks 3and Ks 5uh\ should \oupa\ moaP' 
Now, this IS a plea tvhich is fir from contincing Although you ina> get a certain 
kimJ of men for Rs. 3 and Rs. 5, it doc# not follow tliat tlicy can really do lliv most 
responsible work which the tcaclicrs hate to do of training tlic minds of flicyounf 
I admit with great pleasure tliat C»o\cmmcnl ime thoroughly realised the importance 
of this question and Itlunk'^our 1 xcclicncy s Gov emmeni is to K congmtiiUtcd 
for taking a firm and dcv-isive -^tep m raiMng iIh of IiacbcTfi lain 

perfewlK certnm that this prtw^’ vnll be conlinmd untiltliL lenjilni, m prim.ir) 
schools IS placed on tin. basis on whu.Ii it ought to be 


1 al«o congratulate > our I xctlktw Goxemmcni upon ilic rrcnit resolution 
v.lik.hhas been issued with regard to ilu CMtablishmcnt of a irumni coJIqn: 
primary Oiool It^vtrs m Rombav iiscif Hus las probald^ fJlmvcJ urs'ri (he 
re-cmmcndalion made b\ ttic primary cdu atum tonmutin. to iIk. ine.t thii u uas 
absolutely ncccss-iry tint such n collcf,!- sIkmiM K c tihhsficJ in (ksiduv li a of 
nolnlk cretUtto\our Ijcc^Mencvs Unenmum tiat ilicv ime lvsi m> r.fiK-m 
ImmmK a vhenK anJ fctwarJm( .i m iIk Corr,>raiKm fv ,m,H ,i ?. i , vO 

puryo«c I have noJouU tini llw aHp,mlhw«illarr'caJi ih m llic - tir^ 

i^mnh..h\c-iir Pi olicn-v (u-iilauftticJil.iv rn‘<*v' 

\\cliavcJore one ether Koxlitunr Ijwvcii jtc m. m di^nj.t tin It 

net .. 50 , them .5 no doubt that Ura icarh.nt -Iw-uU be put o(%-n^ . "r- 
ptfCi foaling Jl*'* Covcroi-tmt Low Cvru-^i: ihai J tv 
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pur upon a propei basis and our effoits met witli no success. And Your Excellenc}^ 
will allow me to point out that when we did win success it was not in a way upon 
M Inch Government can be coin^Tatnlatcd. At that time a scheme was started for a 
prnate Law College with my late lamented friend Mi. justice Tyabp at its head. A 
committee was formed and the Uni\ ersit v was appi cached to grant it recognition, 
The iccogmtion was granted. When Government saw' that after all a private college 
was to be established the} thought the time had come when a step should be taken 
forw’ard. 1 his could onh be done by establishing a propei Government Law' College. 
Then the) brought in a scheme uinier which the present Law' College exists. 

I think. Your H^ccllcnc^, J have indicated some of the salient reforms brought 
about by the exertions of non-onicial mcmbeis under the Heads of Justice and Edu- 
cation. There arc many other minoi questions, but I do not propose to take up tlie 
time of the Council b) dilating upon them. 1 now come to the most important Head 
of the Budget — the Re\cnuc Head, and it is in connection w'lth thaLdepartment that 
I really hoped my honourable friend Sir John Muir Mackenzie w'ould state w'hat had 
been done by non-ofllcial mcmbcis in the interests of the Presidency. 

Your Excellenc), it is with .i gre.it deal of astonishment that I have seen 
recently a claim put forward in public that so fai as the interests of the rayats and 
the agricultural population of this Picsidcncy aie concerned it is the Government 
officials — the icvcnue-officefs— w'ho ever look after their interests in this Council, and 
that much could not be expected from non-official members in that direction who 
rather than look to the intciests of the loyals^xa. more bent and interested upon 
looking to the inteiests of the mone)'-lcndcrs, the soxccars, and the landlords. Your 
Excellenc)', I have said, I have seen w'lth great deal of astonishment that plea put 
forw'ard. I w'lll ask the members of the Council to look to the records of the Council 
from the year 1893. I venture to say that no claim ever put forward was 
more unfounded so far as the re^'enue-officers w'ere concerned and more libellous 
so far as the non- official members were concerned. From 1893 non-official 
member after member has striven hard to draw the attention of the Government 
to the hardships and difficulties under which the rayais have laboured, to 
the pressure which was tried to be put in the collection of revenue and 
to the rigours of the rigid system of revenue collection, and, which, not only the 
official members who have worked on Government Comnussions but also officials 
outside the Presidency have admitted, w'as responsible to a very large extent for the 
indebtedness of the Bombay tayat. Your Excellency, the Deccan Agricultunsts’ 
Commission pointed out that it was largely to the rigidit) of the system of revenue 
collection m Bombay that the indebtedness of the Deccan rayais was due Sir T, C. 
Hope, one of the most distinguished Revenue members of the Bombay Government, 
who afterwards went to the Viceroy’s Councir, admitted that the indebtedness of 
the rayat was owing in a large measure to the rigidity of the -Bombay system of 

* Sir T. C Hope (1831-1916) was a member of the Imperial Council in charge of Public Works 
from 1882 to 1887. 
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land-rcveoue collection Again, the Famine Commififion reported to the same 
effect, I admit that the Bombay re\*enuc-officiaI nc\ cr admitted the pcrtinciv\ and 
soundness of the vkw taken by officials from other parts of India, charging them 
with knowing nothing about the Bombay revenue svstem, and pertinacioush 
maintamcd that the Bomba) system -was the beat system under the sk) But 
e\-eti on these questions I am glad to congratulate the Go\ emment cm the gradual 
impro\emcnt that has taken place m this direction through the exertions of 
non-official members Government has at length }aelded to public cnttcism and 
given up thek favourite s) stem of remission and suspension of land-revenue during 
times of famine. Time after time, we pointed out the futiliti of attempting indli idual 
discrimination in granting remissions and suspensions. But notliing couki move 
them from it until the Government of India passed its orders on the subjc>-t, and 
now we have a S)stera, whkd], os the Hon. Mr PareHi has admitted todavjhas 
worked libera] I) and justly in this Presidency But it was not a little due to the 
persistent efforts of the non-onk-ud members that that improvement has been effe ted 


I think Sir John Muir Mackcntie will remember tliat the abolition of the 
Survey and Settlement Department was verv large!) acvcieratcd by the pressure 
put upon Gov'ernment by non-ofEcial members, thougli I sec with acme nervoosness 
tliat in the recent Report of the Land RcvOtds Department, proposals aru made, 
which, if earned out, would mean the resuscitation of the old Survc) and S!,ttlLment 
Department. I hope my alarms ore not well founded, but I fear these proposals if 
adopted would doawa) with the good w or! wlnJi was done with the abolition of 
that Department 


Then, \ our Exccllcnc-y, if the lion. Sir John Muir Mnckcnric will allow me, 
I will draw attention to the efforts made by tlic Iloa Mr Parckh in bringing to the 
notice of Government the way m which famine measures were administered m some 
of the ia/ukas which he ixprcscnicd Me wcic told in tins Counul llat the 
statements were exaggerated, if not altogether unfounded Lord iXorthvOtc, the 


then Governor, told Mr ^ P^vrcHtL-^^^rrr if .sta tcnvmt s and allegations were 
should present them m the shop, of n statement nml 
protethem. The lion Mr PateUi njth a persistetv., and tcna.il} all hia cm-n dul 
so and olkvled n mass of fa.ts, with the result that GoMwr^l apTomled Mr 
E. Ma.ono.htc, then, 1 bclime, senmg the Go\uTiment of Indn, to condu.t tm 
tnquio The inquir} rvas held-and sivaklng from memor} -1 th.nk I om correct in 
51, ung tliat nun) of the nlhgahons and statements icgnrdmg the hmlships sulT-nd 
by ,ai rtr n-ere Kenc out h) tlic i k.te which Mr Ma.onoehte look In Ins KeprYt I hi 
Report « mt up 1 1 the CoUctor with ih~ irei tiabk result llul Iw was com uv cJ lha 
Mr Maconoshw nas all wong U next w nt up to the Comm.sslo-icr, nlw luppcnW 
toKSir rrederuk Lclj , and tluiugl. h si.J tint s.ieral of the .utcnicnts were 
cxppgcratedr^hk. wound up as follows \ 

T)ioCon!mi.tra-rliinV«licinTltThait.cDtB»J ■) h-tnj n, to l..hi int.n 

wh.chmiynO.h-Tcei.n Jforihetoiuie I, h« .lo.ho.n tin. cm I>e .ap..«r .uitY-ui 
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did not thoioughly realise the deterioration of the taluka and its consequent inability to stand 
the shock of famine, This has since been represented to Government in Mr. Mehta's Revision 
Report and its forwarding memoranda It is creditable to the public ofEcers of the taluka 
that so little real hardship has been proved or even alleged The Aval Kaikun Himatram 
Ganpatram has incurred suspicion, but in the Commissionei’b judgment there is not sufficient 
ground for punishing him. Others, including many talatis, have made mistakes, some from 
sheei stupidity, some from excess of zeal in carrying out what they thought the wishes of 
Government, and some through ov'erwork at a very difficult time. Further than this the 
Commissioner does not think it is possible to go.” 

I may point out that Government did go a little furthei and said that taken as 
a whole the Hon. Mr. Parekh’s statements were not really satisfactorily proved. But 
in a case of tins character it is to the Report of an independent Commissioner and to 
the Report of the Commissioner of the Division, Sir Frederick Lely, that we should 
look for judgment in the future. There is no doubt, however, that Mr. Parekh did 
very valuable service when he brought to the attention of Government the hardships 
- which were infhcted upon the poor ? ayats in the taluka, I am glad to be able to 
acknowledge that as a result of what Mr. Parekh did. Government though it shook 
its head at him took strong measures to prevent any such thing recurring in future. 

There is one other point to which I will lefer m regard to the land-revenue 
administration, I have said that it is with surprise that I have read of the claim which 
has been put forward by revenue-officials of the Presidency that they are the 
protectors of the interests of the rayats rather than the non-official members of the 
Council. Your Excellency, whoever will read the record of the proceedings of this 
Coimcil of 1901 relating to the Land-Revenue Code Amendment Bill will see that it 
was the non-official members who fought, the battle of the rayats against the officials 
in this Council. That Bill, which was subsequently passed, endeav'^oured to assume 
that the State was the sole landlord of the soil m the Prov^'ince. But the older class 
of admimstrators from Mountstuart Elphinstone downwards had always admitted that 
Government had ‘ Rajbhag ’ or were joint-landlords and entitled to a certain share of 
land-revenue only. They never asserted that the State was the sole landlord iq 
the Province, The Land-Revenue Code Amendment Act tried to assert that Govern-* 

" ment was the sole landlord and we fought against that. It was never meant by the 
stalwart administrators of old that the soil of the Province should pass into the hands 
of a class of agricultural tenants who should hold land temporarily during restricted 
periods of short leases. The old system was that which the State itself impressed 
upon the occupancy of the land, a permanent tenure hereditable and transferable. It 
gave dignity, self-respect and status to the rayaf^ and the A,.ct really aimed to destroy 
that status, and we fought as hard as we could against such a revolutionarj'- project 
as the Bombay Government then entertained. We have been twitted with doing 
what had never been heard of, namely, with withdrawing from the Council on that 
occasion. But, My Lord, the non-official members did this m consequence of the 
way m which the Bill was pushed through this Council. The only Council which 
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has ever met at Mahableshwar was to introduce this BUI m hot haste. By a suspen- 
sion of standing orders it was pushed on early m the rains ifi the Poona sessions, and 

the deliberate object of this haste was stated bj the Rc\ enuo Member’ m charge 

of the BUI to be to talce advantage of the forfeitures which would necessarily occur in 
the stress of the famme that was then raging We prayed to Goternment not to push 
on a BUI of that magmtude with such haste. TJiere was, how^ter, such a growmg 
agita&on against the measure in the Presidency that ultunately Goternment had to 
issue a resolution stating that they wero not going to take ad\'antagc of famme 
conditions and make forfeitures and issue rcstnoted short leases which thc> were 
asked by the Bill to legahse. As the Bill was to be pushed through in that manner 
we resolved not to take an\ further part in it. I am glad to saj that our efforts in 
that direction ha^ e not altogether pro\ed in tain. The agitation which then took 
place and the expression of feelings of all classes of die people have led the Borntwy 
Gove r n men t to adopt a wise polio) of not worknng the Vt to an) large extent to 
forfeit Oiucupancy rights and grant shortterm leases lime more tlian onvC asked 
Gover n ment for a report showing the action taken by them in that rcspcv-t, ami in 
190S-07 I was very glad to see from the report of the Government that thoir action 
was ver) wisely resincted our ExccUcnc), our efforts to stop that legislation was 
not successful, but ultimatel) Government saw the vsjsdom of not pushing the 
thing too far 


\ouf E-Tcelleocy, I had intended to sa) a word with regard to the efforts and 
action of the non-oflkjal raerabers with regard to nnotlitr branch of Uic ndmmh.tration, 
namel) , Excise. But I approach that question with n great deal of trepidation. 1 
see that looseness of statement dOwS not go unpunished 1 have not had the oppor- 
tunity of referring to papers and documents «s 1 could have wished, nnd 1 think 1 
would fight sh) of that pcnlous question. But one thing 1 mat be permuted to 
pomt out, nnd it is that though it Is pcrfcctlv true that the abolition of dnnk 
cannot be the aim of Gov'cmment, still tlic pcmi of vunv from wliUi tiu. qucstKHi 
of Indian temperance Is necessariK looked nt h\ fvoplc in this eounlr> is dilTercnl 
from the point of view whi^h is held In more tcmpLfaic dimes where drinking— 
niodcrat- or excessive —has been a part of the lifu of Its pcopk Not onU tlie 
question presents itself hi n diffcixnt manner altogLthtr, but tK lirgi. m-njont) of 
the population— Hindu and Mohsmmedan ropuhtion nil hold that dnnk a 
religious prohibition Thc> approach the quvstu-'u fr.'m tliat pjlni of \ icw U is nM 
B question of restricting excess Hut m Indn the question is |h pns^ ng awnv 
from total abatmcivc to a grajuil in nn^c in tlw \i c .>f J run krone’-. I tlilnk 

It is one ofthequMUon- in which Indian tcn^^tan-cIlf'rohr^- cannot hutiicw with 

nlannthcmtroducwnofthoNKC -uw-ng Uk ivvTcr ch-c- I am gl.d to -cc elm 
Nootraxcneiw-I - Gmcrnmcnt Is in full harmoa- wnh tfw rf those win tWnk 

that the cause of temperance should K adror- eJ -s steal, >, and a, stw>n It a, 

possible, and I have no doubt that under^our 1 reel-cne) - - '•nrathttx. guuiaive 


•• r Jiw’i V#ti it 
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the action of the department will tend to the direction in which measures will be taken 
to prevent the increase and growth* of the vice which is abhorrent to the sentiments 
of the people of this country. 

Youi lixccllonc} , I have been already too long. I hope I have shown suffi- 
ciently that the efforts of the noii-official members have not been altogether in vain 
since the Reform Act of 1893 came into existence. This brief review of past history 
IS calculated to inspiic hope for the future. 

/\nd I confidently trust that under Your Excellency’s liberal, high-minded and 
sympathetic guidance the extended Council which will now come into operation will 
have before it a future as beneficial and brilliant, nay, more so than has been the 
case in the past. The curtain is falling upon the present Council and I wished very 
much that there had been a word of appreciation from my honourable friend Sir 
John Muir Mackenzie in presenting the Budget to cheer us on for the future. 

However that may be, I am sanguine from past experience that the country 
may well expect that under the new India Councils Bill just passed, the non-official 
members will devote themselves to promote its best interests with patience, with 
sobriety and with unselfish integrity of purpose. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

LORD MINTO’S VICEROYALTY, HIS REFORMS, AND HIS DEATH. 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Corporation held on i6th September igog, the 
Hon, Sir Pheroze shah mpioposing that an Address be presented to H, B. Lord 
MmiOy Viceroy and Governor-General of IndiUy on Ins approaching visit to Bombay-, 
spoke as follows. 

Mr. President,— It was with a feeling of great joy and satisfaction that we 
received the news that His Excellency Lord Minto was shortly to visit Bombay 
which claims to be the first city in India. Even .on most ordinary occasions this city 
would be ready to accord a loyal and cordial welcome to the representative of His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor, but I venture to say that this occasion is not an 
ordinary one. Lord Minto wil) come to us with a high reputation as statesman and 
administrator. He takes rank with some of the greatest Indian Viceroys whose 
administrations have left permanent landmarks in the history of India. I think all 
members will agree with me when I say that Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty will prove to 
be one of the most memorable Viceroyalties in the annals of British rule m this 
country. I remember that on one occasion Sir Raymond West in a Convocation 
Address pointed out that the strength and greatness of English character were - 
desenbed in those well-known lines of Goldsmith — 

Pnde m their port, defiance in their eye, 

I see the loids of human kmd pass by. 
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I faa\e alwa}3 felt that the greatness of the English nation docs not ho m its 
power of defiance but It consists m the /ofty and thoughtful conception of nwral and 
political life which IS illustrate e of 80 man} distinguished Englishmen It seems to 
me that Lord Mmto could t^-ell claim to rank with most of tht illustnous English- 
men of that t} pc lam perfect!} certain that the great measure of Reforms whi^b he 
has mtroduced in the adramistration of India will he the means and sour^ of domg 
infinite good to the progress and s\elfare of the people of this countr} It has alwa}s 
been a matter of wonder to me, how men, at first totall} unav^uaintcd with Indian 
affairs and unoon\ersant with their details, should uJlimatel} come to grasp *=0 
difficult, complex and delicate a problem of Indian life, as has been done b} Lord 
Morley, the Sc»,retary of State, and Lord Mmto. \Vc L-annot sufficient!} admire the 
firmness and the coursge with which Lord Mmto grappled t)ic sit jation which ousted 
when he first am\cd in this country It was a time ulitch caused deep concern and 
profound an:siety to most thoughtful minds. But the new \7cero\ grasped the 
situation with the firmness and coumgo of a real siateman and won tlio esteem and 
admiration of all It is to honour suclia libera! and noble-minded \TceTO} that I ha\c 
brought fonvard this motion to which, I ha\*c no doubt, }‘ou tniII accord }*our 
unanimous acceptance 


TAt Semhr !/i n $/ Mtdtnz n <)lH Vareh 1'>14 unaninoujlj t >/r^/ •* 

Retdution cf Cfnd len < LaJ\ Via/ la h<r totiXVtntHl h dtatk ft htf 

tVntlrtatts ittsiartd Lcrd Vw/c /if /a < 1 1 < i aad < f India in ncxtnt; 

Iht Rtfflaltfn Su Phtr t hah toid — 

■Sir President,— In common with t\cry part of the countr}, ilic members of tl« 
Municipal CorpomlKXi ofHomba}, as representing all the communities and castes cf 
the cit} ,ha\c heard with deepest feelings of ixgrct and sorrow thenewsofthv death of llic 
late Viccro} and Go\cmor-Gcncral of India, Lord Mmia In giving expression to our 
poignant sonou and gnef I do not think it is neccssarj for me to go into llw circuni 
stances, the qualities and achievements in conM?qoe*TK:c of whlcli the late Lord Mmto 
got his pla.^ in the hearts of the people of India The Corpontion had expressed 
Views m that re‘‘pect when Ixrd Mmto left tliesc shore', and re..cntl} tlic whole 
Press of India has dwelt ufvm his important and uork *o cvhiustivcl) and o 

thorouglilv that I do not thml I should take up anv tunc of ilic Corporation bv 
going Into anv nccCunts of hisgaat aelilevommts an a siale'nvin and an aJirimt 
tntor I have c*ftcn said and I would like ii> repeat It e'n^c more, that at tic juivtuic 
nt wbKii Lord Mmto assumed til t'ft c of llie \ i^crv)) arJ IfOViTfnt'f-Ccnefal, it was 
a most fortunate Circumstance fsv ll e ri.op!v cl India and f f ihcir wrlfirr tlut the' 
had as bcvretar} of State an eminent ar»l hUral siatcsmvi m U 'vJ ^I^ rk) Ivcnb 

hetoc thst were It not /re I reU VerU ^ 1 llu- 1 (U rf iffjlr' h I nf lirJ a td laxd 

Minlo m InJniMx ret li-nc U-cn it ili rn-'t'’'!-" (\ ui tiul 

mwliklmi-arc inJoti«Iii o-v> ti..' itir, ni> I'c' I d m lldfi I'Jl 

Inda would lu\u nuq. mrewuiJ iwu 1. .I>,al no^icn wrtc it rc ft It-c 
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position and influence of the two great statesmen who were responsible for the 
introduction of the new reforms in India. I do not think that the Indian Councils 
Reform Act would have been carried in England and India were it not for the^way in 
which Lord Minto recommended the reform and the manner in which those recom- 
mendations were received by Lord Morley. It is for this reason that the whole 
country, if I may say so, is mourning to-day the death of that sympathetic and liberal- 
minded ruler.' All we could do now Is to express our respect and admiration in which 
we held Lord Minto whose memory, I am sure, will be enshrined in every Indian heart. 
We could only, at this sad moment, send our heartfelt condolences to the widow.who 
took an active and valuable part in the welfare of the women of this country and who 
stood, shoulder to shoulder, by the side of her illustrious husband, durmg a strenuous 
and memorable period of administration. 


ENTERTAINMENT TO MR AND MRS. RAMSAY MACDONALD- 

ANGLO-INDIAN JOURNALISM.— LABOUR PARTY AND 

INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

The Boinhciy Presidency Assoctahon gave an afternoon Enieriainmeni on 
!k6ih November igcg, in honour of Mr, Ramsay Macdonald^ M^P,, the great Labour 
Leader^ and Mrs. Macdonalds The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah addressed the Meeting * 
as follows t 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — You all know why we have met here this afternoon. 
We have assembled on this occasion to accord a cordial welcome and at the same 
time to give a hearty send-off to Mr. and Mrs, Ramsay Macdonald for they are 
leaving Bombay for England by to-morrow’s mail, I am sure you are all gl^d to 
meet a man in the position of Mr, Macdonald who is a promment and influential 
member of tlie great Labour Party in the House of Commons, He has travelled 
much and studied much. He came to India to see what sort of country or continent 
It is and to study its economical and political problems. I do not want to run the 
' guest of the evening into giving his opinions on political questions. It is very 
difficult to do so when the atmospheie both in England and in India is at the 
present day surcharged with political electricity. I’ll just refer to the papers recently 
published on the enlarged Councils and say that I feel it to be my duty to allude 
to the complaints that have been made against one drawback of the whole scheme. 

It IS an anomalous position that has been cieated that a community* Avhich forms 
only one-fifth of the total population of the country, should have on the new 
Councils representatives out of all proportion to its number. This defect is quite 
apparent to everybody and I wish no cause had been given for the dissatisfaction 
which it has raised on account of the inequality of treatment. 


• The Mahomedan Commumtj'. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, I should also Ida to refer to an ratcrvic^v ‘whwh 
Mr aiacdonald recently gave to a press represcntam-c. The attitude of these 
Anglo-Indian papers i9 quite ux^istenL If a viator came to this countr> and 
expressed his \iev?s in accord vnth their own, then they would sa> that a Daniel 
had come to judgment In that case it did not matter at all whether the globe 
trotter had been all over India m half a dozen weeks or not. But if the visitor had 
the misfortune of forming an opinion of Indian problems which did not agree \vith 
the views of the Anglo-Indian Press, then the nup would be put down as a 
monster of ignorance, who, after only a six raonths-and tucMiays tour in 
this country, had the presumption to form and express an opinion on 
Indian matters on which he was quite unenlightened and with which 
he was altogether unacquainted This has happened m the case of Mr 
Macdonald who has been cried down by the Anglo-Indian Pr^v for xunluring 
to give expression to his views on Indian questions after a verj short sqjouni in this 
land From a recent telegram wc hat'c leamt how M Jaur6b,’‘ the leader of tin, 
French Socialists, has npprox'cd of the policj of the great statcsmui, Lords Morlej 
and Mioto I agree with the suntiracnts expressed by M Jaur s hut wliat I wish to 
emphasise is the inconsistent attitude of the jXnglc-Indian Press The leader of the 
French Socialists has nc\cT ujmc to this country >ct the Anglo-Indian Press hailed 
him as A Daniel who had come to judgment, Simply because bis Mews liappcncd to 
agree with those of chcir own I hate quoted this incident onI> to slioiv jou flat the 
attitude of these joumaltsis at umes is as inconsistent and strange as it is meompre 
hcosible to moat of their nxders.t 


Ladies and gentlemen, as jouarc aware the guest of lhce\en?ngis going 
bock to his own country where the atmosphere is, as 1 have alrcadj said, surcharged 
With pobtical cleclncitj Fhe part) to which he belongs has to fight a tremendous 
battle It has taken man) a kmg and wexuy )cars to fruclif) tlic seeds v.h^^.h were 
sown by the great Reform Bilht the Labour Party is now gradiialf) growing in 
Its power and Its influence which already extends loaver) wide area, flio confli»,i 
between the Labour Part) ind the other pkIc is fraught with ircmemlous uilercst to 
India I for it would be on the Labour Part) that would dcpimd how tJic dcslinicaof 
this country would be made and modified with the progress and adv-ancement of the 
tunes. 


And now, ladies and gentlemen, it only remains for rcc to asL )ouiodnnkto 
the good health of our guests of the evening, Mr and Mrs. Ramsa) MicdonaU W c 
wish them long life and prosprnt) and a safe and speed) return to ihcir native 
coimtry 
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BOMBAY UNIVERSITY. 

niL ARTS COURSi:. GOVERNMEXr INTERVENTION, 

5 rr Grant, JSt.tf,, tAc ^rcitt niaciitwnnt, ut an Aihtrcss delivered 

:i, ]Jcviooy ti, l/.i tar/v Si\tus, / (old Sii haiitc licic, the then Govc77iOr of 
Goinboxu that rt iKin ^yrrac.KC a;.d m f oiitic ft at the Government shoxdd directly 
Vitatcu 'vt h the iKuthof the Unr.'ttiay i>t ua c ajtir it had been oi^ce formed,” 
'Ihis golden adi'ice \Ka\ ihaafi'^tn luJuitd toly ^incty'<ivc Viceioys and Govemon 
uiud the aave ut of Lot d Ctocoh vhou .nif'O .anyie f oiiey iinfot tiniatcly ltd to hits 
inter fcrci.ee r:Uh the n.dtpt ndt t a ar.d intiyr tty vj Imtuiu Uniter cities by iheappoinl- 
juent of the University Con.n liMon ana iht /ossin < of the Indian Untvet sites Act 
of jQO,f, Sit Georjc Clart e, ai'o'hc/ uu(ocuit,a disnple of that imperial Dictator^ 
landed in Bombay .n the lartir /art of jt^ojy.Kith t dminutratizc conceptions akin 
to the Curzeman school of thou'dit. ff ithin a \hoit time oj hn assuming the reins 
oj Govet nmtnt, he ca.Ktd a tititr to Ic viittd., iy tJ.c laictaiy to Government, to 
the Registrar oJ the Len baj L n.in ^ity , ii '.K/iah rt voz sir, lid that the Goietnoi- 
in-Councit teas sftct.yi} oJ cf it,,cn thot atiiision r/fhei/an eo.istii ^ hnivcisity 
cutiiculum tills iinj irat,. ny dimardcd'^ “ J itiud rs a 'nholcf the letter 
continued, the gcr.ci at t esalt frest ,i(\ the of pcarr net ij fate hveth, illogical in 
many icsptcts, ai.d flaiiuy .i udcrjiiate to nuct the den. or, as oJ the ptc sent day.” 
“ Other changes,” the letter ftcceided “ of nuthed or d ft oceanic c i\o appear to be 
needed 111 order that intclUciiial training, rather thar. ihc accnmulation of ill~ 
digested hr. oti'ledge, niaj become ihc pr .maty aim oJ the Uniicrstty.” The letter 
then submitted certain proposals jor the consider at,oi' vj the Senate, thiej of tvhich 
vrerc . — 


( 7 ) Thai iht hlatncidohon E>.(imii,art(ti " zihnh va'i ictev.r/ g nir.aeldy and was 
open to set reus chjictions” si culd ic nlolnhed or, d the Colleges shcnld iornmet their own 
Moirtculation Et,oviirialions , 

(2) lhat the ficvious Ewrntnairen should he enchunged for College E\amrnattons 
to test progr css during the first ; cur , ' 

(j) That Jor the College Enlraiitc Exav it.aiions, the subjects of Chemistry and 
Astronomy should he ehimnaied , 

(f) That Science should be excluded from the B. A. Curriculum , 

(5) Thai no degree should he con/entd on any sludei.t zdio does not possess a sound 
knowledge of the bread outlines of Jidian History from the beginning of the Moghul period 
to the establishment of British Eule, and also of the general principles of British 
administration in the present day. 

The letter also prescribed courses for the various University E'x.amt nations, 
ixixih the diferent subjects vjhich they should embrace, and concluded that the 
Governor-in^Council was well avodye of the difficulties which must attend .su drai 
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a revaton of the Untverttty cumcttlum at, tn hit oftiiun, was urgently required, 
and he fully recognised that the essenltal reforms must be carried cut ” 

The Unroerstty Senate thereufon at its i’eeting on jrd Hatch iqoq, 
appointed a Committee to consider and report on the proposals contained tn the 
aforesaid letter The Committee held ig meetings and tn its Report submittea — 

(/) 7fuii ihe Maincidaiton Examtnatton ihovld bt rtlatncd ai fari ef tht sydtm 
of txamtnatwns condveied by the Unxvtrstiy 

(i) That the Prevto'ii Examtnatton should be retatneJ bfcauso u formed the potnt 
of btfurcaUon for the Arts Professional and Sesenttfe studies 

(j) That Chemistry and Astronomy should be retained tn ihe Matncnlalttn 
ExamtnaUen 

(^) Thai the omisttau of Saence frenuthe B A course could rot be justified 

(5) That Htsioty should be made a compulsory subject of study in the Examination 
for the dcffrtt of B A 

The CommxlUe partly agreed and pari^ disagreed \ tih Government m the 
matter of the courxts prescribed for the various Intrcrstlj Examinations 

The Committee consisted of tg members The Effort rvas signed fy 6 members 
xohtleajoint minute of dissent Teas also submitted to the Senate signed by f mem 
berSi’^a greater number than the signatories ef the Report 

The reader may have easily fercerted that the object of Sir George Clarke 
vsas to bring the University to surrender itself to tie srecet xciU of the Governtrenf, 
and though his tetter looked, at first sight, tiAe the innocent ficxveri it had the 
serpent^a very venomous serpent^ hidden ui der it The Governor is e\ officio, ihe 
Chancellor of the University and had ett the suggtsfiins ard demands contained 
in ihe letter, come to the Lmversity ftom the Gcrerrcr, tn his capacity as the 
Chancellor there rooutd not have been any serious objection to it lut as %lv:as,it 
^s clearly a case of high-handedness on ihe fart of Gevernmeni echo nanledto 
treat the University as a Department of the State Bat thanks to the percetful 
debatin'^ and persuasive fevers of Sir Thcro eshah Mehta, vho fought hard against 
the interference of Government, day after day that, tn the end the bntversity eorre 
off victorious to a certain extent The subject was fat In tdar/j fitted for the disflay 
of all his fovers of eloquence and «m r x'tre they disfla\ cd uith greater skill, force 
andvehemence He nadio overcome many frejudtees end obitae/es huthedrr hit 
tirengih frem the principle for hefouqht for which hewpi many a /met 

antauded h e liilening Scale and lhatewha append htn mail, append ! in 
las Man tho admired him for hn aameitren, his hanetli aid hi irdependencr 

II Is rernllaile Hal He rr spnfers afthe dn pace erh a magrr irferl rf 

SirFheraieshahs ipaeehes an Hit imfarlanlrutilian.cn'h-halfohxt n all a! 

„ mailalle on He sabjee! 



A Meeting of the Senate of the Bombay Unwei sdy nas f cld on i^lh f aimary 
igio^ the Hon, Sir N, G, Chandawaikar^ the Vice-Chancellor^ presiding. The 
following Pioposition stood in the i ame of Sir Fheioceshah Mehta : — 

1. Ihat the Idler of Government and the Report of the Committee be recorded, 

2 That the Senate agiee with the conclusions of the Committee set forth in 
paragraph 5 of the Report regardmg the abolition of the Matriculation Examination, 

3. Ihat the Senate approve of the recommendation of the Committee contained m 
the 8th paragraph of the Report for the improvement of the course for the Matnculation 
Examination and request the Syndicate to take early steps to obtain thereon opmions of 
High Schools and Colleges and the Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineering and 
to place them before the Senate with their owti recommendations, 

4 That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in the 
6th, 7th and 9th paragraphs of the Report that the Prevnous Examination should be retained 
and that it should be held m September, 

5. That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in the 
12th and 16th paragraphs of the Report as to the Intermediate Arts Course and the 
Intermediate Science Course, 

6, That the Senate agree with the conclusion of the Committee contained in 
paragraph 17 of the Report, 

7 That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in 
paragraphs 19 to 28 regarding the B A. and B.Sc courses, 

8. That the Senate agree with the recommendation of the Committee in paragraph 24 
for awarding Honours degrees in the B.A and B^Sc Examinations, 

9. That the Senate agree with the recommendation of the Committee cbntaihed in 
paragraph 26 of the Report and m the institution of M.Sc. degree, 

10. That the Senate agree with the opinion of the Committee that the agelithitol 
16 for the ISIatriculation Examination should not be mcreased, 

11. That, in reference to paragraph 12 of the lettei of Government, the Senate 
request the Syndicate to frame and submit to the Senate regulations for carrying out the 
changes in the Science courses proposed in the Report. 

JUMBLE OF A REPORT. 

The- Hon. Sir Pheiozeshah said, in proceeding to lay befoietlie Senate the 
Resolution of which he had given notice, he could not help feeling that he stood 
before his colleagues that day an object of some amusement, of some perplexity, 
and, he hoped, of a little commiseration *, for m the whole history of the Senate, he 
believed, a Fellow had never had to stand m the position m which he stood that day 
and had never had the task of laying before the Senate a more extraordinary jumble 
of a report than was contained in the remarkable document that was before them. 
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The mam Report of the Committee was signed by sue members, and there was a 
dissenting mmute which had been ostensibij signed bj seven members, bow, if 
the majonty was substantially set en oter SIS, then the signatories to the dissenting 
mmute could have well clanned it to be the mam Report But that thej should 
submit m spite of the numbers to call themsehes dissenters nas a mjatciy which, 
he thought, the Senate had a nght to demand from all members of the Ccmmittcc 
to unfold He would imfold it to them as he proceeded m hJs remarks at 
some length. At present he would content lumself by saying that Lars Porsena ot 
aushim— ifhis friend Dr Harold Mann would allow hun to speak of lum under an 
Etruscan or Latm name— swore a big oath — ‘^bj the Nine Cods he swore — that 
the minonty of the Committee, though defeated on almost cser} conclusioii which 
was armed at by the Committee must masquerade before the public and the Senate 
as the majority Like the Wandenng Jew he wandered, ivalkcd to and fro, up and down, 
captured a member of the Committee here and captured a member of tlic Committee 
there! and his successful achieeement was his capture of his gallant fnend Majen- 
Street, whom he persuaded to sign the dissentuig minute, but w ho bemg a man, as 
the speaker knew, of firm and sturdj convictions, would not sign the dissenting 
mmute without attachmg a dissenting minute to that dissenting minute. (Laughter) 
This was a phenomenon which he would ha\ e occasion tp explain as he proce-e-ded 
with his remarks 


CONfPLETE MISUNDERSTANDING 

But before he tackled the amasing conundrum which was set before them bv 
the dissenters, there was one thingwhich he wanted to bring before the Senate for then 
preliminary consideration. It was of \ erv great importance to point out that tilt letter 
of Government which they had met there to consider was a letter which had beta 
addressed to them under a complete and palpable misunderstanding In the eleventh 
paragraph of thdr letter Government said that tliv) had made tlic proposals under 
consideration for the ellictenc) of higher educ.ation m this Pa-sidencj , in n.pl> to tlic 
request made b) the Senate in their letter ol the 8ih August last. If Ihcv turned m 
itat letter It was perfectly char that Government were under n complete misappre 
hcnsion. The misapprehension was of on cxtrumvlj viud character because tlic 

sl!!atc did not invite any proposals from the Governor livCouncil! but the) made It 

n Itc clear that tlic assistance the) sought was his nssistanec ns a Cliancellor-or rot 

a Chancellor— but as a gentleman whose attammcnla and qiulifcatlons were 
hameur which would enable the sub-eommittee of tlic Sjmli. ale wlikli was 

"''dim tlic Science course of the Intcnncdiite I jamiiution tonveivr v duaWe tielp 

h Phis was a very serious rmsimdersianJing on w hi lithe letter of Govern- 
from IlccalMit '*cr) senous hi- ccntr-IcmJ tlut ihr driT I 

nf Government m the work of the Senate was unftrtmute and iinJeilral h, 
mterfercncccrf^.^ i„,^rrcn e was etaisiJeioJ 

^ tte Ctewa, eompesedcf rro n-emlvrs-ril lal, a-d raan 
'e!^? were ,11 nominated by Government. He well remem*rteJ a pubh 
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Address given in the Town Hall of Bombay by one of the most distinguished Vice- 
Chancellors they ever had — who was a Principal of the Elphmstone College, and who 
held for a time the post of Director of Public Instruction m this Presidency, and 
who retired only from that post on his getting an appointment m Edinburgh 
University — he meant Sir Alexander Grant. In that Address Sir Alexander directly 
and plainly told the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Bartle Frere, that it was unwise 
and impolitic that the Government should directly interfere with the work of the 
Senate after it had been once formed. It was an advice which was accepted 
by Sir Bartle Frere in the spirit in which it was given. But the advice was 
doubly weighty now when the Senate had been reorganised, as it had been, 
under Lord Curzon’s Indian Universities Act of 1904. The Senate now consisted of 
one hundred ordinary members besides ex-offiuo members— of whom eighty were 
nominated by the Chancellor and twenty were elegted in different ways. The eighty 
members nominated by Government were picked men— the best educational 
authorities available in the educational and other Government departments. Besides 
these there were ex officio members including the Director of Public Instruction, who 
was ex officio vice-chairman of the Syndicate. Again, the Syndicate was composed 
of a certain fixed element. Having got the Senate composed in this manner, Sir 
Pherozeshah put it to the Fellows of the Senate whether it was not right, wise and 
constitutional that they should be allowed without any direct interference from 
Government to work out the principles and details'of the educational system in a 
manner that was considered to be the best by the deliberate and collective wisdom of 
that body ? It should he remembered that there was a legal power placed in the 
hands of Government for the purpose of checking and restraining the action of the 
Senate, namely, the final sanction. They were aware that when the late Vice- 
Chancellor,! who was also Director of Public Instruction, first got the letter of 
Government with regard to the proposed school of science, he was startled at what 
he thought might be a sort of dictation to the Senate, and said that Government had 
no right to interfere with the work of the University except in the way provided by 
law, namely, that they might either sanction or refuse to sanction a proposal of the 
Senate. Under these circumstances he for one deplored grievously that the Govern- 
ment should think it right to come before the Senate with proposals of the character 
embodied in then letter— proposals not only involving Avide general pnnciples, but 
also affecting absolutely the syllabus m the curncula Avhich the University had to 
set down in different degrees and examinations. He could not help thinking that 
CA’ery Fellow of the Senate must to a certain extent feel that organised as that body 
was It AYOuld be far better for the mtegrit}’’ and independence of the University to ' 
alloAA’- educational men to bnng forward proposals in their capacity as Fellows of the 
University in the first instance and then send them to the Governor-in-CounciI for his 
sanction. 

* Sir Alexander Grant retired from Bombay on his being appointed Principal of the Edinburgh 
Unucrsity in 1868 

t Dr, F. G. Selby, M,A. (0\on,), Hon, LL.D, (B*mb ) 
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DELIBERATION IN COMjnTTEE 


He now came to the contemplation of the estraordmar) document whk,h wa» 
before -them. To his mmd it-was extraordmarj and pcrpkxing m the extreme. He 
did not want to make any reflection which might not bo properly founded , but he did 
not know whether tlic position m which the Government placed the Tellows of the 
Umversit) , might not be the cause of the great embarrassment reflected in the 
documenL He had told them how the document was signed, and he might now 
inform them that each and e\ cry conclusion embodied In the Report had been the 


conclusion nrrh ed at by a majonty of the Committee, and that too more than 
once. He spoke with feeling on this subject because the signalones to the 
mmutes had not treated their ..olleagues on the Committee falrlj It was at his 
suggestion that the Vicc-Chaik.cllor, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Rev Dr Mackiohan and the Rev Fr Drcckmann were appointed a subn-ommittcc 
to draft a Report on the conclusions of the Committee. i\s a matter of fa.-t 
the Report before tliem was drafted bj these gentlemen and he believed the 
Vice-Chancellor would bear him out when he said that the origtnal draft whLh 
was afterwards altered In vanous ways was In the hands of the MvcTIhancclIor 
himself The first subfect considered was the proposal of Government to abolish the 


Matriculation Examination and to make it over to the colleges There was a great 
deal of discussion on the sutject and the result was that the proposal was negatived 
by 11 votes to 4 He thought among tliosc w ho were in favour of the retention of 
the Matriculation Examuvation were the Mcc-Chancellor and the I Ion. Mr Sharp. In 
passing that Resolution It was recognised m the Committee that the course laid down 
for tlio Matriculation needed careful revision ! and a proposition to that effect was also 
passed The question wavs reconsidered a third tunc at a meeting when the speaker 
vvais not present and when it was again resolved that tlic Resolution passed m March 
last for the retention of tlic Matnculation should be adhered to What was the 
dlsscntmg minute nowP It vvais that a Committee should be appointed for the 
purpose of considcnng three points (1) recognition of other examinations, ('J Inlro- 
dueboe of alternative subjects and (3) transferring tlic conduct of the Matri.,ulaiion 
Examination to a board composed of the Principals of tlic Arts colleges It was vv ilh 
rcirard to this that the signatoncs to the mam do-ument Ind reason to complain that 
thev had not been treated faul) I le asked, did thej ever laj this suggestion for the 

consideration of the Committee P lie was tempted to use another allegcrj and saj 
that Dr Mann acted like David when he ran Into the cwecfAduHam wliere “ever) 
tliat was m distress and cvervonc that was dis o-tmted ( itlicred ilicmsctves 
^to him." The ^vc of Adulbm that he had farmed was pres ntrd m ihisdisvrting 
Imute which was never bid before the Committee He (the s[valcr) was tavng 
2 flattenng um.tIon to h.s soul that thcworstoftlie matter ludbcenovcrvnJ tluit the 
Prunes of the Matn^ubtion Ixamlnatmn were at least safe to a certain extent Hut 
he could not dcs^rlK to them Ins surprise when lie fourJ In lire noil es cf art^jl 
one from the lion Mr Sharp asking wdo airav with the Miirwublhan I va 
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minatlon as a Universlt}^ examination. He frankly said he did not believe his eyes 
when he lead that amendment. wAfter the various stages that Mr. Sharp had gone 
through in discussing the question, one w'ould expect him not to weaver or shiifile at 
every turn of the mind. He spoke w ith some amount of bitterness. He confessed 
it frankly, because he had better hopes from Mr. Sharp, who, he knew^, had a level 
head, and w ho could bring to the deliberation of this question an amount of ability and 
experience which w^as posscs«!ed by few, 

PREVIOUS EXAMINATIOXc 

Then he would come to the important question before the Committee wuth 
regard to the Previous Examination, here was a grcatci difference of opinion wuth 
regard to this subject than wnth regard to the Matriculation Examination. The first 
meeting w'hich considered that question resolved by a majority of 9 to 4 that the P. E 
being the point of bifurcation of the Arts and other professional and scientific studies 
should be retained. He charged Mr. Sharp w’lth having misled them wnth regard 
to the P. E. It was resohed unanimously that to save students the strain of work 
and to give them the full benefit of the following vacation, the Previous Examination 
as well as the Intermediate Examination should be held at the end of the second 
term, in the last half of September instead of in November as at present and 
that the academic ) ear should begin in November instead of m January following. 
He for one did not profess to be up in the technique of the Uni\ ersity terms. But 
he voted in favour of that proposition as it w'as a reconimendation from the Hon. 
Mr. Sharp. It was Mi. Sharp wdio led them into that, and then he turned upon 
them and w''anted to threw' up the P E. along with the Matriculation That matter 
was again considered and at one meeting it w'as negatived. It was reformed at 
another, and then an attempt w as made to go through a second revision of the whole_ 
conclusions of the Ccmmittee, to w'hich he strongly opposed and the majority 
decided that after having come to the conclusions after great consideration, it was 
not necessary to consider it over again. His principal complaint against Mr. Sharp 
was this that he not only concurred with the conclusion to retain the P. E., but 
he put it in a very earnest manner that it should be held m September and the 
academic year should commence from November, 

Then w'lth regard to the Intermediate Arts Course it was carried by 11 
- againsl 4. As regards the retention of Scierce in the B.A. Course, the decision of 
the Committee was arrived at very carefully. He knew that w'hen the late 
Vice-Chancellor explained that matter properly to the Chancellor, the latter agreed 
that Science should be retained in the B.A. Course. There again the dissenters 
completely threw them over. ♦ 

GREEK AND ROMAN HISTORY. 

Sir Pherozeshah next proceeded to say that the question of ancient Greek 
and Roman History was keenly discussed in the Committee. Some, though they 
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voted for it, were agnmst a compulson study of it, recommending some Scleiwe 
object instead The Committee ultimately came to the conclusion to retain it m 
the PrcMous Course. Mr Dastur* had in Ins minute of dissent vchemcnlU 
asked where was the logic of sandwiching ancient history between the courses of 
English and Indian Histone^i at the Matnculabon and the B A. Examinations with 
a year’s intermission of histoncaJ study at the Intermediate. But iMr Dastur was 
not capable of taking -i \ict\ from point of \ieu of others Mr Dastur had asked 
why ancient Greek and Roman History should be retained in the Ptc\ lous Course 
It sliould be retained because all their studies in English, French or any other 
language required from them at least an clcmcntan knowledge of ancient history 
As to the question of ancient Indian History, tlic speak-cr said ho wais as strong u 
Swadeshi hcheter as Mr Dastur bimsdfj but as t\cry ijcholar kncT\ It ^ra^ not 
possible to teach anwient Indian lhstor\ in the same manner ns Greek or 
Roman History-- wheru were the books and materials a\ailablc for a proper 
study of ancient Indian IlistonP lit would go in for ancient Indian 
History but owing to the abs ncc of materials for i proper study of it, he would 
prefer ancient Greek and Koman Histon !lc would now ka\x tliu dtlibcralionH of 
the Committee and tht c.xtraordin.ar\ minute of the dissenters who m the Committee 
voted in quite a different manner from what they had proposed m the minute Tlie 
Committee did not divussonv single question v>lcl> on its o\m merit, but m 
connection witli the whole sclicnw. 

tfkWI RNMLNT J ITTI K 

The Cicncmmcnt pfopO'^als were of a ilctalled character, tliough tlie reasons 
ghen tn tiickttcr uere by no copious TJie Ooumment in their letter had 

stated thni the ba^us of tins cum utum luiJ found n cej^incc lialf a centurs ngo. It 
Iiad subsequently avened succcssut otcrctions is fresh demands arose, and rcsnsion 
as regards the H \ degrev took plo-^c about iwentN \i.ars ago, but viewed as a 
whole, tiic gcncial result presented the appcanrKC of pat fiwork, fllogi^Un nun) 
respc«,l‘t and plamh inadequate to meet the d«.»n.anJ‘< of tht prc^cnl day The 
I ov*emor-in Coun..il did not propo<>c to oflVr dctaikvl cniKusms, which the most 
cursory sliidv ot the I m\cr^lt\ s\H-»bns w old suggest It huITi cd to point out 
lluot ilicrc were too m.Ji> cvunmaiions and too mans subyT.ois ui ertam caars that 
there wa.s no proper division into w\Il ofolcrcd tourso, ami no ntk'su! continuity of 
study , and that consequently there had been a markcsl wmt of tliorouphness. It 
natunill, followed tint the risulli of lliRlicr Uu^ilKjn in llw I'rr'.iJotv , lud Iwi 
di^ppoinlioi, A liiph .niidird of cxcclKm c rani) anainrJ tlilicr iti (he \rt'v 
on lire Vicixc siJi. md nitli leu nicer*'™' <>« * nncf'i ' li .J mM pri'd" cJ 
CTiduatcs "dioliaj ninced ciraciir lor orij;iaal wotl m Ok- vannw rrar-hni^f 
looulcdgo quell of mark* a. coniraMed niih ilie r'ir'"'t of knwWrr'rn 

not to India) bul a Inncr'iH eunvuliim 'hmiU he 'i (ra.ncj a' to 

divauragc the f>.'m«r Then that I'.'lor) of the rrt'-' nt cum ulum ^a'_^;' 

~ Prei niawite M Di'in »k A lit VI'"' r p«("0>’ 
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given. It had been stated that the present course was settled half a centhry ago. 
That was not correct. Only a few years ago all India was stirred at the attempt at 
wholesale revision of the course. Had they forgotten the Universities Commission 
-taking opinions from all parts of the country and embodying them in their Report P 
Did they not find in that Report every point considered in connection not only with 
Bombay but the whole of India P With many of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Commission, Sir Pherozeshah disagreed. But there was one recommendation made 
by the Commission to which he would draw the attention of the Senate. The Com- 
mission after a careful consideration of the whole question stated that the need of the 
Matriculation Examination as a University Examination was justified and added that 
the suggestion to abolish it was quite impracticable. He asked the Senate to ponder 
over that carefully considered opinion of the Universities Commission. Did any 
College in the Presidency give guarantee of that sort of education which, the 
Commission declared, must be demanded before doing away with this Examin- 
ation P How many Professors were there who could give that sort of 
education P In Germany they came across Professors who could do so, but it 
was because in that country teaching had been made into a profession which 
carried with it dignities and emoluments. Learned men talked any amount of 
variations 5 and so the Senate as demanded by the Universities Commission, 
must also demand uniformity of examinations even before allowing the colleges • 
to matriculate students. The Universities Act provided that each Senate should 
set Itself to revising its curriculum and stated that if it did not do so, the 
Government would put its own curriculum instead. The Bombay Senate appointed 
a Committee which made a report. But nobody ever dreamt of recommending 
an abolition of the Matriculation Examination. This Committee, however, recom- 
mended an abolition of the Previous. Mr. Sharp agreed with the recommendations 
of the Committee except where it was recommended to drop the Previous, and 
emphatically stood out for it. It was Mr. Sharp who ultimately brought the Senate 
to retain that examination. Again, the Government had the legal power to rej'ect or 
modify the proposals of that Committee, but they did nothing of the sort. 

THE AGE LIMIT. 

Coming to the question of an age limit for the Matriculation, SirPherozeshah 
stated that he was in favour of the limit being fixed at 16. The general public were 
in favour of the limit being fixed at 15 , yet he never hesitated. The public feeling 
might be one way or the other, but when it was a question which was for the benefit 
of Higher Education, he did not hesitate to vote in favour of the limit being raised to 
16. The Government m their letter had called the present curriculum a patchwork. 
But if the Government looked at it from the point of view of those who built up the 
present structure, they would find that the description did not fit the work. 
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At thu tiagf tati mu ahcut 7-30 p-m Ikt iluthic aiijniriad till 4-30 p k 

on 22nd January 1910 

Tkt adjonmtd Mcdw£ cf iht Bombay Lnnernty Stvatt rra held on 22ni January 
1910 tke Ron Sir N G Ckaddcncarkar fratding 

NO PATCHWORK COURSE. 

The Hon. Sir Fherozeshah continuing his address said on the last occasion he 
■was pointing out that the histor} and character of the lines and prmaples, or if he 
nught say so, the conception of the higher education which was afterwards 
embodied m the i'rts Course of that Unitcrsitj, was incorrect and misleading, and he 
was trying to contro\crt the position that the y'rts Course was a patchwork course. 

hat was called Mr Tclarg 6 Kcpat« was ret a rtpert m which Mr Tdang was 
the sole actor , but it was a report elaborately worked out b> a Committee after 
corsultation with great educational authonties, and all the questions now urged 
before the Senate were full) considered by that Committee. 

/morg others the question of reducing the number of eammations was also 
ccnsidcHd Before going further he would impress upon the Fellows the dcsirabiJit) 
cf rot runoirg awa) with the dca that tco many otaminations were a necessary cviU 
For his part, though rot an cducai onisi, but a person strong!) and dccpl) interested 
m the educational progress of tins Frcsidcnc), he wi^ able to speak with some little 

* Id thf fnr 1SS5 & Cotrsiicieo cod f (be I! & kr EKiliiutb T t)« Uoe 

Mf Jnitire U M BIrdisceO th* I «t D Ho I lia aid > r J Jinl aa »• arfclDlM ty tht lloDaVaj 
Cohet»ity to rtjxrt or ihe ain n m rt rfoem d ami tke nirtfuloB ptrimlrd fcrilo 

exawipationi of Iba Id! cr>lu tr> An* o rtlmni ^ f lie t B-tn iter **ert demrd tr> a p’fftaJ 
jTilltninarj rthotoiito»t I at t wr pmcril ed for tb IXciccfrA lailofllac 

tbt»e Twnil Dt cf tie none «iicb «<t «irt oted lo tif iL b I rrnou aod iint I A. laaulutlun* 

Id P«<otDb^r 16SS tie ivsn^iUce iQiiumed IttEtfvn cd tie laWom qa ttkm* rrfrmd I li li* 

I-rlodH ^ ‘"P 

(I) liat tie rr«ne for lie 0 A lo nUadnl eo aa to make It obb f f ar ynm 

^ 'pluit tie ®f 1^* boold L»\ Dnasp*! l InoBlrdiff* f tL EofU h I^Bpa r* 

BjJ liieratHTf of • CUnlrnl LaDKoape and Litfratorr kt,dti^tL« ■) old 1 at Dfairnmiu bJ crrrr bU 
oiTB WTiBCDtar laopDac'* 
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authority as to what were the requirements of the Indian students. He hoped the 
Fellows would not be led away by the ideas which they might have carried from 
America, Germany or France, where the circumstances and conditions of student life 
were quite different. German higher education was essentially German. What was 
necessary for the habits and conditions of life of Indian students was that they should 
be employed in colleges so that they might not have any time for outdoor work. 
Their courses of study were so constructed that the whole time of the Indian students 
must be passed in academic studies or in the vaults of colleges. They should bear 
in mind that it was of the utmost importance m more ways than one that the atten- 
tion of their students should be nvetted to their studies. He maintained that the 

1. 

P. E. was necessary for that purpose. They must also remember that the construc- 
tion of their academic institutions was different from that of other countries. In their 
resolution upon the report of the Universities Commission the Government of India 
pointed this out and said that all their measures must be instituted in view of this 
exceptional fact of University education, namely, that the two years which in other 
/countries were annexed to schools were annexed in India to colleges •, that was to 
say, the first two years were a transition period here from the school to the college. 
In Prussia it was different. There the gymnasium courses extended to the greater 
portion of the Indian College courses. ' They must therefore take account of this fact 
that their students when coming from school into college required a stricter super- 
vision and discipline than would be otherwise necessary if they came some years 
later. 


“ENCYCLOR^DIC GRAMOPHONES.” 

Coming back to the Report of Mr. Telang’s Committee, he might say that the 
consideration of it took a year and a half before it was finally adopted. It was twice 
referred back to the Syndicate and in the debate which extended over days and days 
together, some of the best authorities on education took part He deplored that any 
one should forget for a moment the respect and gratitude which they owed to those 
gentlemen Who bestowed their time and attention to the consideration of subjects of 
such great importance to the welfere of this Presidency. He deplored the tone and 
spirit in which his friend Mr. Dastur, for whom he had high respect, had criticised 
this conception so carefully considered. To him it was a matter of great pain that 
Mr. Dastur should have spoken of the men, who were parties to the measures which 
were taken in those days, as laying down vicious principles—principles which 
produced “ noisy encyclopedic gramophones ” rather than “ a race of quiet, modest 
thinkers,” and which “ turned out mere smatterers and crammers and pedants.’’ 
He might be allowed to say that this sort of criticism would he more compatible with 
the noisy gramophones -whom Mr. Dastur had very properly held up to their detesta- 
‘ tion, and was not compatible with that sober modesty and thoughtfulness which 
should be characteristic of the modest thinkers whom he held up to their admiration. 
He had another complaint to make against Mr. Dastur, They knew that he was a 
learned gentleman and could give them sound and valuable advice as an educa- 
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tiomst They had great hopes of his domg so when he was appointed a member of the 
Committee. If Mr Dastur spt&e at al!, he spoke t'eiy little m the Committee^ 
perhaps he djd not think it worth wWle to throw away his advice on people wiio 
were perfectly impervious to it and who would not take ad\ antage of it. But he 
must say that Mr Daatur bad more than made up for his silence m the Committee 
by what he had cione afterwards. He did not know if etTry Fellow had gone through 
the remarkable document which also for med the ultimate dissenting minute. He did 
not know how it had struck the Fellows who read it, but he confined it had struck 
him as an eruption of Mount Etna or Vesuvius, throwing up hot substance in the 
shape of undigested bits of Herbert Spcoccr, Frederic Hamson and Mathew Arnold, 
striking bard and emitting hot lava in which men like Mr Wordsworth* and Mr Tclang 
were held up as people who were not worth listening to with regard to any ad\^ 
which they might have given as men experienced in education and educational 
training 


SPECIAUSATIOV 

The whole of Mr Dastur’s criticisms rested upon two misconceptions Tlic 
ftrstwasa complete misconception of the aim and object of Uni\ersitj education. 
Nowada) s, he knew It was a fashion to say that the aim and object of education wus 
to tnun the intellectual faculties Mr Dastur himself had said it must be the 
development ofthcmindto its perfection in a natural and complete manner In the 
Government letter there was also an indication of the same Idea. This was ncillier 
an accurate nor complete description of the aim and object of education I le \Tniurcd 
to say that a more complete and more deBnitc description would be (1) acquisition of 
know/ttJgc, and (2) the training of the intellect so that knowledge might be proper)} 
and efficiently used. The two combined made up the aim and object of education. 
There was another fallacy in which, to his judgment, Mr Dastur had fallen. It vns 
partly the fallac} In which the dissenting minute of the seven dissenters also ftn, hut 
not so complctclj as Mr Dastur lie said that special culln-ation should be titc 
basis of general cultivation. lie (Sr Phcrozcsliah) denied that special cuInvKion 
ought to be the basis of general cutmation It was impossible toinvc «peclil 
cultivation unless they had for its basis a general cultivation and reasons for this 
had been laid down time after time b) authorities if the highest value He thought 
It liad been pointed out over and ov'er again Uiai at least in tlic first portion of their 
collcgiaic course, tbev must tram not simpl) one facult), but ilieir edusatlon must 
be so constructed as to bring into cuUKation nil the dircrenl faeulticn and dev doped 
before the) could sa> that thc) had a propCT reasoning fi^nllj at all ^tr IT croze 
shah then read extracts from on ariidc in the** lolmburgh Kevicn ” written In 
ivatam Ilamilion nnJ al*o from Ilfrhctl Srcivrr in .npr"* H hi. cmlcnlk'fi. Hr 
added that the teamed X'ke-aan.ellcr himvrlf bad f;.ven earee..«i to the .air.- v in , 

-T U l,n.rl4,r J . I.j . 

ef Ike Sjtiiciw tpJ* 
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cl lecture he addressed to law students that their specialised legal knowledge must be 
based upon a broad foundation of general culture. 

He had already to a certain extent referred to the question of too many 
examinations. It had become a fashion to say — it was almost a parrot cry — that the , 
examinations were a necessary evil and that they must not have too many exami- 
nations. This was not a proper way of looking at the examinations. They had a 
value of their own. An independent examination, if properly conducted, was a test 
which encouraged students to discipline their minds, to learn to concentrate their 
attention upon the analysis of a subject, and to acquire a training which was 
invaluable in their after life. Again, an examination was not only good for the 
students but it had a groat \ alue with regard to teachers and professors. They 
said in law that the rights of appeal were sometimes abused and that they must 
curtail those rights. But the great argument in favour of it was that appeals did a 
great deal in the way of making officers appealed against, very careful and 
industrious in the work which they performed. So also in the case of examinations. 
If they had independent examinations they would be the means of testing the work 
of teachers and professors in a regular and impartial manner and encouraging them 
to do it well. 

Referring to the remarks of Government about the results of higher education 
in this Presidency, Sir Pherozeshah read an extract from a speech of the Hon. Mr. 
Sharp delivered by him at the Jubilee gathering of the Elphmstone College in praise 
of the Indian graduates and referred to the good work done by the Subordinate 
Judges He also quoted the opinion of Mr. Giles, and drew special attention to ^the 
remark of Mr. Orange, Director of Education, to the effect that the reason why there 
was not a better output of their University than it was, was that at present their 
secondary schools were obliged to employ men who were not graduates as they 
were unable to pay sufficient salary to attract graduates. 

ROOT OF THE EVIL. 

He must^not be rnisvnderstood. He did not say that he was entirely 
satisfied with the output of the University. There might be and should be a much 
better output. But they must adapt means to ends and find out what were the ' 
real reasons which prevented further improvements and what were the measures 
which were needed for the purpose of effecling those improvements. It was no use 
dependmg upon cumcula. No. The mischief, he admitted, was much deeper, and 
he hoped the Senate and everybody connected and interested m education would 
bear in mind that the educational progress depended not upon the number of 
University examinations or the courses of study in colleges but upon the condition 
of their high schools. (“ Hear, hear. If they wanted to improve higher education 
m this Presidency or improve the output of the University, they must first improve 
Lhcir high schools, and man and equip them m a way in which they were equipped 
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in other parts of the world This was the opinion expressed by Sr Raymond West 
in a special minute. Without laying proper foundation of the education which their 
high schools gave, it wonld be fiitilc to change the Arts couincs. 

He would not take up the time of the Senate b} mmutcl} going into 
the various proposals embodied in the Rqxirt and dissenting himute TTicj 
dealt with four questions (1) Abolition or retention of the MatnculaUon 
Examinauon, (2) retention of the P E. as a University examination, (8) 

retention of llistorj in the compulsor) course, including the ancient histor} 

— Greek and Roman— and (4) retention of Science m the H A course. 

The abolition ot tlic Matnculation was to his mmd a measure fraught wnth the 
most mischievous conscqueocts to the progress of education m this country 
He did not know vdiat v.’as the result of the circukir letter which tlic Director of 
Public Instruction sent to the headmasters of high schools inv iting tlicir opinions on 
the subjccL It was not the be^twaj ofimitmg the unbiassed rmd independent 
opinions of headmasters of Government schwls and to n certain extent of aided 
schools for thi.^ must take a colour from the ckp-irtintnl to wluch tlic> belonged 
But even tlvcn he believed tluit the opinions sent were not In favour of abolishing 
the Matnculation But tlie Director of Public InstriMion would tell them more 

dcfimtcl) about that He could not help thinknng that after all the Indians 

possessed one Oriental facult) which thc\ could not get nd of— ht meant extreme 
courtes) It was tlicir habit when one came “uvi a'‘kvd thar opinion about something, 
thej incd to give an opmwn whicli would plta.se him. Ht did not kmow if the siorj 
was known of a gvnlkman in tin. mofu'»sil going to an official superior and informing 
him of an addition thii had tiken place to hi^ famtl) it was natd that wlicn the 
cfticlol congratulated him vsi (lit event, the Indan genllcnuin said **B) jour 
favour (Laughter ) Hut the que tionof retaining or abolishing the MatrLulation 
IjcamiruiKHi was a sctwus one Nothing liad Kvn nddii *U nj aiiisi it rx cpt 
that It was of an unwieldy chant ter It was not regarded b\ thu pubik. stmplv 
as an cx.ammation for entering into coILgo but it wis also looked upon as m 
independent examination for the pur|MHC of putting n stamp as a result of the high 
school education w)iich ilie student rcicivaaJ A brge number of students who 
went up for the MatrwubtsJn waait up for tlic Pl_ and Iilcrmedeaic and left off 
on Uietr waj There were hundred ctrcumsuives in life whuh preamird i 
laairvulatc or undergraduate to complete his touts TIui w'as wh\ the great 
wastage lev., in tlw cour-c of il'ctr Lnivcrsit) exarmnattons Hut it wa*i 
smpi) undenahk, as po,nteJ out b> 'If CVangr tint the liviun people put a 
value even upon tlic failure cf an u^erjTaJuate i»r a student in pissmg a uhr 
eaxtruaxVKSv. S> viuv die Matr> uUln'n enabW a brge number ^ 

slvcw lo tl*: pul !►. dut llicv had m cived a lertari amxint t f rJiv tc tci’ 4 f>J 
appfovol b> ilv I nv'er^itv 'I'^rtrvct it w, j*J brar frost furdi) up^ ll»<*' Udy 
stud^ IV trrr liaj r%x ct*^ wlicn 4*1 1 ‘< ti !> siu tr-ns wK> thrr nlu^al»^ 
wJ pros'cule tlaar » udics mcdegc»t jjJ tl>^> were rraM 
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that the education they had received in the high school should be tested by an 
independent examination and hall-marked by the University. In concludmg his 
remarks Sir Pherozeshah called upon the members not to come to a hasty decision 
on the important questions before them. He said that ever since he left college, he 
had taken a keen interest in the education of the public and it was an irony of fate 
that he stood as an obstructionist, as people said, of the University Reform. 

The Hon 'Mr Setalvad hamng seconded the Proposition, a short dicussxon took 
place as to the piocedure io be adopted in discussing the Motion The Vice- 
Chancello) ruled that he would allow a general discussion on the first part of 
Sir Phei ozeshah' s Proportion and then other parts uoiild be discussed sepaiately The 
first part of the Proposition merely asked the Senate io i ecord the letter of Gove? nment and 
the Repo? t of the Committee 

Several members having spoken, the debate was adjoin ned till 28th January 1910 

s • 

if- is % 

The adjourned Meeting of the Bombay University Senate was held on 28th January 
1910 when the debate on Sir Pherozeshah' s Proposition was resumed Several Fellows 
having spoken for and against it, 

Sir Pherozeshah replying said he fully joined in the well-deserved tribute 
which was paid to the attainments of the Chancellor of their University. (“ Hear, 
hear. ” ) What he maintained was that it was always wise and politic for a properly 
constituted body to take action in a matter m which it ought to do. A similar 
situation was created in 1891, when the Senate took up a similar attitude at the 
instance of Dr. Peterson whose views were then emphasised by the “ Times of India.” 

Sir Phei ozeshah’ s Motion io record the Government letter and the Repoii of the 
Committee was then put to the vote and earned 

MATRICULATION EXAIS'IINATION. 

Sii Pherozeshah next moved 

That the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee set forth in paragraph 5 
of the Report regarding the abolition of the Matriculation ExaminaUon 

The Hon Mr D- A Kharc having seconded the Motion, JDri A G .Viegas moved 
an amendment which fell to the ground for want of a stconder and the Senate adwurned till 
29ih January 1910 

% i( -i!. is 

The adiolu ned Meeting of the Senate of the Poriboy Unire/nty uas 1 eld on 29th 
January who debate was resun td regarding the Moineulalion Bxaminaiion sa'cial me>K6,.rc 
fiiOkirg for and againn it* 
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TTit Smait adjcmrntd till 4lh Fthrnarj 1910 

At tk adjourntd Mttting rf Iht Stnatt vx 4tk Ftlruary 1910 furthtr dfbate lock plccf 
cH Sir Vhr T-ishah s l^eiton io rrfatn Iht Afalnmlahon Fxamtnalicm tmi Iht 
ahmmtd hll Sth Ftlruary 1910 

♦ -v 

Stttral FeUncj hatint* tF^en al tht adjoin utd Pftthu^ of tkt Stnatt vnSih F/lruar) 

1910 

Sir Phcrozcshah in rtpl> compared the debate uitli an imaginarj debate on the 
abolition of the institution of niatnmon) and asked ^\hcthcr it would be right to 
abolish this institution because it led to \anous defects ind disadvantages. The 
onij direction, he sard, in which Mr Wchnkar had suggested a change, was in 
regard to the introduction of vanctv in the sutgcct of Science Hut this did not 
necessitate abolition of the examination. A* to the other subjects, the) wen- 
taught not onlj in the Matncubtion classes all over India, but also in Europe. 
Mr Wclinkv stood condemned on hi* owrt sliowing tliat he had failed in hi* 
nlicmpt to conduct a high school on the sjS'tcmhc advocated He, therefore, 
ihouglit that an argument of that sort coming as it did from a gentleman 
who had failed to work a Svhod on such lines could carr> little wcigiil vnth the 
Senate Dr Reed and Dr Robertson had pointed out licit tl)c Matiaculalion ctvxtl 
a twrifold purpose wlik ti it ought not to do and iKat as if* more appropriate fum.tion 
vns to examine lliov student* imlv who intended to enter the Univcr^it), It should 
Iv Kanded over to the ollcgu'- The falla^v of die argument had not K\ii pvr 
iCiveJ, for when tlic} <3 id the cjtaminatlon was serving two purposes, the) wen 
lajing down a line whk.li did not exist. Ninct) per cent oulofa hundred parents 
ir guardian ofthi.bo)fl, who appeared for the examination, did not know wlcit 
(heir l>o)s w>ulJ ultrmatcl) be Ct for The) waited till llicj passed and then 
JclctmiPcJ wlictlicr the) should scikI them to college or not. l’^o^-eedlng, Nr 
Plicro eshah aid to abolish the Matrkulatton I xanainalion was to disconnect the 
l^niver itefrvmi the colleges t but it must be remembered that the object of I,Ofd 
Curron * trivcrsuics ^Vl was to bring the Lmvcrsiti*^ and colleges closer 
t and lorcmovcthc -cparation cf I’lc Lniver it) ns a mere examining I'odi 
fam the colleges Dr Reed had argued that cdu.-aitonistH m the Punjab nrtJ IJcngal 
ywere against the rctentioo of tl r 'lairvulation I Jtaminallon, but Dr Kced forgot 
ifjat aitr* a who cialc cxamu-Jtion of tir opinions of its etpettw Ixrd Cur on* 
pcvrrrren appctrlcd U*e I rivcT>iiKS Cormission m l5'“4 arvJ Hu delderatr 
er*v VskM at wH-h CcT-riss arnv'td after garrmg eaporierve all over tin 
C'j i)» was that the iiljtx'n I ta'n’»'a!Kv %hoi U Is- 

N I’Sero ciHah rest rf^med to »l< corstitutK'ri arJ the rt3r-t''et% il 

Vtttn < bt»-sn rxinna »on from the Jiaflsii* * he Ka. 1 r ('•'■eted fx the 

j t,n h f'- t! nt, i \\\ \ft ^ I la? a ' < ihei I , ujprs 
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which were not taught in the colleges, out of twenty examiners appointed by the 
Syndicate to hold the Matriculation Examination, seventeen were professors of 
colleges. He contended that practically it was the same land of examination which 
Principal Covernton advocates. Sir Pherozeshab concluded b)^ saying that he 
was convinced that the abolition of the Matriculation Examination would have a 
disastrous effect on the secondary and collegiate education of this Presidency. 

On a vote being taken Sti PherozeshaK s Motion was earned by /7 votes against 17 

The Senate then adjourned till 12th February 1910 

At the adjourned Meeting of the SenateXheld on 12th February 1910^ the Hon Sir 
Pherozeshah moved his third Proposition — 

That the Senate appiove of the recommendation of the Committee contained in the 
8th paragraph of the Report, for the improvement of the course for the Matriculation Exa- 
mmation, and request the syndicate to take early steps to obtain thereon opinions of high 
schools and colleges and the Faculties of Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineermg and to place 
them before the Senate with their own recommendations 

Sir Bhalchandi a Krishna seconded the Proposition There were three amendments 
standing in the names oi three Fellozos, two of which were ruled out of order and the last one 
was withdrawn On the suggestion of the Rev Father Dr eckrnann, the words " improvement 
of the course for the Matriculation ExammatioiF' in Sir Pher ozesfiah' s Proposition were 
changed to ‘ iitrproveriicnt of the M atricvlaiion Examination ” and the Proposition thus 
altered was carried 

THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. 

J he Hon S// Pherozeshah' s fourth Proposition was — 

'1 hat the Senate agree with the conclusions of the Committee contained in the 6th, 7th 
and ')th paragraph of the Report that the Previous Examination should be retained and that 
it shou'd be held in September 

Sir Pherozeshah said he was prepared to drop the “ 7th paragraph ” from 
the Proposition if the Senate allowed him to do so. The suggestion for changing the 
time for holding the Examination was due to the opinion of Government that owing to 
the present arrangements, educational officers had too long vacations. He did not 
know what view Principal Covernton held in the matter, but he gathered from the 
Views of many members of the Senate that the proposal was impracticable. As to 
the question of retaining the Examination, Sir Pherozeshah said Government did not 
want to do away with the Examination altogether, but they proposed that it should be 
left to the colleges to hold it themselves and even to lay down the course of study for it. 
He really did not see what great difference that made, because after all, the Examina- 
tion must take place The change could not be justified on the ground that there 

* In the 6th paragraph oi tl l Report, the Committee recommenoed the retention of the PrcMon-- 
i ^^lmmtlon m th' 7th it <ugge ten that th* F\imination 'hoald held in S< ptember tn'-tcid of m 
\<.\cmhei and in th' 9th a laid dnnn tht ccaa'^c for the E'aminrtion 
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were too manj examinations and they bore hca\ily upon student**. The Examination 
at the end of the first year would remain c\en acv^ording to the letter of Go\cmmcnt 
The question was whether it should be taken b) the colleges or b} the Uni\ersit} 
Lord Curzon s Unn'crsities Act emphasised the connection— the identit\— between the 
colleges and the Univcrsit) and made the UnncMt) the binding girdlt cnerthe 
colleges, and be submitted tliat this nen connection required tint the work should be 
done b> the Univ-crsit} itself As to the argument that tliere ought not to be too 
man> cxarnmations, Sir Pbcroicshah pointed out that the objc^^tion was groundless 
inasmuch as the authorities of thcElphinstonc College themscKcs had now introduced 
the system of double terminal exammatioa» instead of the single j early examination. 
He thoroughly approved of the s> stem, and asserted that the shibboleth tliat cxamina 
tions w e r e a necessary was a fallac\ 1 le licld that an cxaniination, badl\ 
conducted was an evil, but ifpropcrlv conducted, it ^ix'ed as a useful test of the 
work of both the students and professors and encouraged them to do it cfiictcntb 
In View of the step taken b) the authontics of the riplunstom. College there w'as no 
justificatwo for abolishing the P E. and ht asserted that it wxiultlbc a far moa 
desirable thing to ha\t the work of the students tested at the end of Ihc first >car b> 
s somewhat independent, Of rather he •houlJ s»a), a supervisor) authonl) than lew c 
It b the hands of the colleges thcm^cKes After referring to the erreumstaru^s 
under which the P E was instituted m the time of Sir Richard Temple for the 
purpose of introducing the stud) of Science to the attempts made bv the 
talc Mr Justice Raaide to mtroducc ^ s)stcm of examination b\ compartments 
and to his subsequent fviluix m gitiing the examination abolished Sir Pheroaeshah 
said the reasons whiwh a< tuaicd them then to ixtiin thv I xvmination still held good 
nnd the) were that it was dangerous to Icavi the students m the first \tar witliout 
lhar looking forwird in scxrx div.iplinar\ examinaiioo 

After reiterating his vrgunienl about Ihi. iivcts ill of ktiping the Irdnn 
studerts bus> wiili ihcir s[\ida in their veadi mu honws during tlK fiiM \ nr i f 
tlinr cohepr cverr, Sr ITiercxirshili rxxt urged Uiai bN allowing tin. collcgis i> 
lake their own c*an inalions nu rqualit) of standard would nit be sc ured as all 
colleges were rot alike in point of cfl,^ienc> The /rrjonnr/cf f dirges cinrged 
from Irmr to Irrrc md like all liurrun bcirgs ctlu vticral cfr*.rT Wire uh^rcl to 
»JicsyTv.casjcs prcjuJiccs prrfVsvcs nrs ar ! prcdileclifTs of Various sorts In 
V irtr of tl rvr ihings It was rot difl *uU U |>:rccivr lliat llw m4ki''g over of tbr 
P I from I hr L iirr%it> into llu: bar I of the icTcp s wmiU iKt \-r a chingt 
f t the better 

Aa/ /j Aim t f Aiu • tk tf-r tit) - ^fr P ( Pjityy m* i 

firs »f / r— r*- U t in P/rr rjnt / /i rt f k t frt 

T» r / »-S K i t •: Ik I frmtmr If n 

* * ^ . 

ink •/ -r- 4 V fti- f>o s A /:/m ;; t i?} am. > ‘j 
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were put to the vote and lost. Dr. N- F Surveyor thm moved Jm Amendment*—"’ That the 
Previ07is Examination be abolished^ and the first Arts and Science examinations be held at 
the end of two years, and that the standard for entrarue to ike professional colleges shall be 
decided after consulting the heads of these colleges ” 

The Amendment being seconded and opposed further debate on it was adjourned till 
25th February 1910. 

V ■Tf' ^ ^ v 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S REPLY. 

At the adjourned Meeting of the Senate held on 25th February 1910, the debate was 
f esumed on Dr Surveyor's Amendment, Several Fellows having spoken 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah, replying on the discussion, said he had been 
astonished at the arguments that had been discovered in favour of the abolition of 
the Previous. Nothing had astonished him more than the way the Hon. Mr. Sharp 
had kept on the same strain, telling them that he and Dr. Scott did not realise the 
distinction between a college and a University examination. His consolation in 
this Ignorance was that after experience as Professor and Principal of the Elphinstone 
College for 26 years, Mr. Sharp had never discovered this distinction, at least as 
late as 1904. He hoped that members would remfember the time when the Report 
of their Committee was before them on that occasion and in that Report was a 
recommendation that the Previous Examination should be abolished. The Hon. 
Mr. Sharp wrote m a minute to that Report “ I am in favour of retaining the 
present arrangement for three examinations ” — that was three University examina- 
tions. That was the deliberate opmion of the Hon. Mr. Sharp in 1904. That was 
not an opmion formed after only a few years’ expenence as Director of Public 
Instruction but was a view formed after years of expenence as Professor and 
Pnncipal of the Elphinstone College. To him it was a wonderful thing that the 
Hon. Mr. Sharp should now bring forward his arguments about the distinction 
between a University and a college examination. The Previous Examination was 
inaugurated in 1878 and in 1894 the Senate after carefully considering whether it 
should be abolished, came to the conclusion that in the interests of the University, 
the Previous Examination should be retained, even though the opposite view 
had been put forward by no less an authority than the late Mr. Justice Rankde. 
The Amendment was not fair and straightforward because it left the bifurcation point 
absolutely open If they passed the Amendment, they would abolish the Previous 
Examination and having previously rejected Dr. INlackichan’s Amendment, they would 
be prevented from definitely marking the bifurcation. He had listened with the 
greatest respect to the remarks of the Bishop as to what happened at his own 
college, but though the Bishop had had experience at Oxford, he was one of tiiosc 
who, as the Hon. Mr. Sharp had said, discounted the Bishop’s remarks because he 
had not had experience of Indian colleges and universities and of the conditions under 
which Indian students were called upon to do their work. - It was on these grounds 
that he thought that students should not be left to themseh'es for two years. 
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fcfT the purpose of revoluuomsmg thcijrhole ^-ork ol the Univeraity by a letter of 
Go\*eniinent which hod told the Senate that they had been uttcri) wrong in the 
manner m which the) had been proceeding, that Gottmment alcnc had krov.n hcv. 
to prc>c.ccd systematically and scientificall} in buSding up the studies of the 
Unit cr3it> and that e\ cry thing that had been done m the past was wrong The 
idea had been an unpractical one as It had been thought that it would have been 
desirable to Introduce the proposed changes in pcrtions But nothing would salisfv 
the authorities, who wanted them to take up the whole thing at oni^, settle it the 
^amc day and omc to an agreement according to the orders wlikJi bad been laid 
down m that letter Dr S-Ott had advised them m a p.tUmal wa> not to attribute 
mouses to others But U was a remarkable thing that people who asked them not 
to attribute mouses to others were scr) often the ps.cplc who were the readiest to 
attribute moiis cs to those who disagreed with them. 

Sir Fhcrojcshah then read a passage fiom Mr VaJertme Chirol s recent book 
on the Indian Unrest in which the latter had refined to Sir George Clarke s scheme 
for the rcsision of the Unis'crsit) ‘nudics and remarked that though there was nothing 
in It to whiwh an) venous objection coukJ be taken ‘‘ tin, politicians on the 
Senate cSccuscl) blovk*cd tlic discus aon. Sir Phcroccshah said he should have hked 
to base asked his honourable frK'nJ Mr Sliarp if he could base told them who 
the **pohtiwian^ on the Senate ssori ? It was most remarkable that while tlh.\ 
were asked not to attnbuU mouse'' to thosv who differed from them, those 
who bad agreed with Mr Sharp on iliat ocoa‘‘ion did not hesitate to sa) lliat 
It was the pohucianson the Scouc who Ind cffccusch Mcs.k-cd the diswu^^iotu" 
It was no u^c feigning faBc modest) but it was suggested iliai he (Sir Plicrotcsliah) 
a» the nng leader of tile obstruction mdtho^ewho thought and worked with him 
were not av-tuaicd b) ans mouses for tlu improscmcnl and n amlenan-e of the high 
^Uindard of the Bomba) I ntstrsii) studies but iluai the) Imd ^omc polilteal objects 
lo pam b) oNtriivting cffi-wtuall) thev prcs-ctdings Tlics werv the people wlw 
srcrc now asked hi Ir S. oil not to attribute mom es to others 

Prtvccdini S r n»crt>"cshah said Ik* entircli agreed witli |)r \| i kiclian when 
he said tint be tliought l>f S.ott would hast done well rot to )wl sj\>kcn » f Hit 
I s^lti cf i Its m the manner he h ul d 'nr \\ as not Dr *'CCH him*<lf a rremlsM 
of that Ta u!t\ t lie was \ I ut r Iliero csliah twk it tliai wlien 1>r S ott vptikv 
oftl>e fticmlxrts of ilx Fa.uUi if /rf* •* rjOndc'* ripts ” lie modotli ctrluJrtl 
hifTodf Ih *volt iv'H a'llcJ hm» li gii a dcfinnksirf the wind ** rv'nJf'K.npu* 
Well he w - i d ! ml lltis wa> Ni** -C" ripf tlH"< pet pic hU ' opmHKis 
were w •rih rviliis and wh** J J wot,. tnTilsM tlic puipovr tf ^lsh^ 

r^alivcfts I 

I > 11 w’rr *r S I" c c Hih ur)*td iB Vin c ra 1 m U 

«.aii*'*awa \ tV t ^ d l-j ^te Nairaj-m aoJ t/ll,cTS iha tie) 

Uart-7 vuk cf ik*i ^eroesenf a-d that the rsatUr shouJ l^e capediud 


were 
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D? Mark xchan's ammdment was lost there being 32 votes for and 36 against zi 

t a, 

SIR PHERdZESHAH AND THE WHIPS. 

The adjourned Meeting of the Bombay Univeisiiy Senate was held on 17th July 1911 
when the Senate resumed consideration of the Repoi i of the Committee on the revision of the 
Aih Course. Mi K Natrajan moved the following Amendment to Dr ScotVs Pioposi- 
tion VIZ — That the subjects foi the B. A Examination should be English and a 
volnntaiy g) oup and moi cover that the History of England, Political and Constitutional 
should form part of the vohuntaiy group ‘ Htstor\> and Economics^ etc" The Hon Mi. 
G. K Gokhalc and the Hon> Mr W H Shatp having addiessed the Senate, the Hon- Sir 
Phei ozeshah spoke as follows 

A'lr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate,— 

The Honourable the Director of Public Instruction asks me if I have not on 
some occasions at least issued a whip. I will give an answer which will surpnse' 
Mr. Sharp, and point out how misconceptions, misimpressions and misreports are 
easily circulated and lightly believed with regard to the actions of people to whom 
one IS opposed. Mr. Sharp will be surprised to hear that m the course of a public 
career which has extended over forty years, not only in this University, not only in 
the ^Municipality, but also in the Legislative Councils of this Country, both 
Imperial and Provincial, there has never been a time when I have issued 
a whip. And why? Because I was brought up in the histoncal traditions of 
the great beings who have guided the educational history of this Presidency, whose 
antecedents and traditions have been respectfully watched by people like me and 
who have always taught us that in a body constituted like the 'Senate of the 
University, it was wrong, improper and objectionable to issue a whip. This I have 
leatnt from the English masters, English professors and English Directors of 
Public Instruction, who were the predecessors m office of Mr. Sharp, and I have 
tried to act up to it in the whole course of my public life. But Mr. Sharp goes 
further. He light-heartedly justifies the issue of the whip. He says whips are 
necessary for various purposes besides that of stimulating the presence of members. 

1 should like to ask whether whips are issued not only for the purpose of 
stimulating their presence, but also of stimulating their conscience and their 
judgment. Are not whips issued for the purpose of telling them that Government 
are anxious or want such and such a thing to be earned? Does Mr. Sharp 
justify whips of this character also ? Surely Mr. Sharp was not speaking like a 
practical man when he said that there was no harm in domg that when Government 
wanted a certain thing to be done.. Is it necessary to' tell a gentleman of 
Mr. Sharp’s expenence that a whip of this character, if it does not consciously 
lead people to do what perhaps their judgment would tell them is not ^ nght, would 
unconsciously exert upon them an immense amount of influence in the matter in 
regard to which the whip was issued ? 
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GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 

As regards the letter of Govemroent when the first note came from them 
before the Senate, I had pointed out that Go\emment were entering upon a course 
which was mu^h to be deplored and that considering the organisation of the 
Um\ersity It was not nght and constitutiona! for GoNTmment to mtcr\cncin the 
manner they were doing The Director of Public Instruction is a guide and 
adv iscr of Gov eminent m matters educational and to a certain extent represents 
the Views of Government m such matters From this it plainly follows that it 
IS not nglit for Government to set him aside Mr Sharp says that he was 
ordered b) tiovemment to do such and aucha thing Thc> have thus set aside 
iheir own cdu»^tional adv iscr and told him “ nev cr mind whatev cr y our v icws ma) be 
on the suhgcct, go and tell the Senate what the v icws of Gov emment arc.” Now, 
legislature docs not Icavx Government without power It gives them the final veto 
U mav be said that cm a particular ocoasion this sort of interference on the 
part of the head of Government is not objectionable That ma> be so; 
but If a pra iicc is orv-c established and the head of Gov'cmmcnt i** 
allowed to IntcrfcTL in the dtliberations of the Senate in ilic manner in which 
Uis Ijtcelloiov has iwiCv done, what guarantee is there iliat lits susxcs 
sor who mav noi Imvi, tlic same high quallfi^^ll0^s which we all admit tl>c 
present head of th^ administration possesses, will not do Uiai over and om again ? 
fhe result in such a evK Will be most mischievous and high!) dclnmcntal to the 
best miertsis of the tnivcrsiiv and thecdu atlooal progress of this Prcsidwkv 

ThfdflaU at tht sta*f txu aJjOmrmJ 


Tfte aJjfvtftrJ a/ thf S<naif was fi<ld et sSth July /gtt Str Phtrp-t^ 

Oxoh et*Un%itd hxs aiJrtiu He luid — 

Mr \T c-Chafkdler and C cnilcmcn of tlic Scnait — 

When we parted at the Last meeting, I was speaking about ihc intervcnlum « f 
tnjvcmmenl into University matters* I submil fenUemeu that Mr Natrajan 
lusuttctU failed to pctv civc ilut the Octoii cf Oncfnmnl lia^ p-cvented arv.1 
siill prevents MS ffim approi lung llic onvidcraiion of ilie question on us 
iT>^it llui IS where the real «.onstiiutionj| obj^wlion Ires 1 will ask \!f 
<3ufpwhihcT after the whip lie ha tsiued lie suH thinks ilia; the dt Istonoflli. 
sc-'Jtc ndl rvM be atfreted In il e express d sire of Gov erntrent iin:;. 4 rd to iL 1 
4-, hsfd’v c f quite to il^ixsincn whi li a j cnihnun tnlhe 

c^lHc l> rr tor of Pul V Irstru lioo takes up in a ntaiari ( f tins s 'tt u hni 

\K irKS I j V i r a W pcfih chira ter Mr Ooklulc ha'. Jc ntvrJ-*, Hl„p 

v'vhnu V' wneven to Ifv tifuish Parliamcrtif) Insu uti'- It la sard iliaitlu, 
..*pc*ib s<rev'frr-r- question bef 're tli^ ‘Vi ate to Iv ihraahed o - 1 
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in a manner in which it was never done before. I ask Mr. Sharp if the same object 
' cannot be attained without a breach of constitutional duty ? If the Director of 
Public Instruction, who is an ex officio representative of Government on this Board, 
had given a notice of motion, would not the whole question have been thrashed out 
to as large ah extent as Government or anybody else might desire ? Therefore it is 
that 1 maintain in spite of what Mr. Natrajan, or the Times of India, or anybody else 
might say, that we have been disabled by the action which Government has taken 
from approaching the consideration of this question on its simple merits. 

SPECIALISATION. 

I 

Now, coming to the merits of the question, what Mr. Natrajan's amendment 
means is in one word, specialisation. It means that we should not ask the students 
to study too many subjects. Nou^, as I have pointed out on a previous occasion this 
cr}'' of specialisation is not recognised as a right educational polic 3 \ Mr. Natrajan 
and others have stated that all this was in consonance with the acknowledged tenets 
and principles upon which education was conducted in other countries; but I 
absolutely challenge that assertion. It is quite incorrect. The highest educational 
authorities m England and America and on the Continent maintain that specialisatiop 
must come at a later stage and must be founded on a broad and general culture. 
This was also the opinion of our late Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Selby, who in his 
Convocation address said a few years ago* ‘‘The enemy that I spy in the future is 
the specialist, ^ and the advocate of exclusive specialisation.’’ I say strongly and 
emphatically that if we specialise in the manner in which Mr. Natrajan wants us 
to do — namely, to prescribe one compulsory subject only and one voluntary leaving 
no other compulsory subject by the side of English — we would be emasculating 
the growth and culture of the students who w'ould be trained under such specialising 
system. 1 have heard people talk about lightening the burden of the students. 
But, in my opinion there ought to be a certain amount of pressure on the minds of 
the students. It braces the mind just as much as physical exercise braces the 
muscles. It IS also one of the disciplinary things which a student must go through 
if he wants to develop all the faculties that is latent in him. 

THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

And now we come to the study of History. India, gentlemen, has been, by a 
wise dispensation of Providence, brought under British rule, and if this dispensation 
IS to bear good fruit, Indians ought to be put in a position to fully understand wuth 
whom It IS that the}' are so inextricably connected and who they are who are ruling 
over them The study of the History of England is therefore of paramount importance 
to the people and particularly to the rising educated classes of this country. To say 
that we shall not allow Engli*^!! History to be made compulsory is to do the greatest 
harm to the solid connection between England and India. 
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It IS said, gcntlcmcni that then: should be no fear of the professorship o{ 
l!isior> being abolished in GoN’cmmcnt colleges if English Ihstor) is made a 
\olunUrv subject 1 entirely bd»c\c the smeenty of Mr Sharp » dcv^laration m this 
re<pcct but what guarantee is there iliat it will be binding on future Gosxmots and 
Goxcmraents ? 1 maintain that u is not the changes m the curricula that can impro\*o 
education in this countr) That depends cnlirclj upon the ebss of professors wrth 
whtv.h our colleges arc manned In acon\*crsatKm 1 Kid wnhDr S^lb) some time ago, 
he told me that with the present salancs that arc offered to professors in Gmxmmcnt 
colleges It was out of the question to get 6rst-ritc men, na>, it would bcdifh^ult 
for us to get c\‘cn sccond-ntc men I liold tlx same \ »cw and think tlui unless tlwsc 
processors arc pul upon the same footing as tlie membip* of the Indian Civil ‘service 
in respect of their emoluments, there is noclcuvxiof their lummg out a better ebss 
of i,radiiaics than they now do 

^fr t rarrttJ 


77 f oJf^urmrJ cf Vm^trutf VfjK I rlj on "'th 1 « ui* 

if)tt If f Wj f consider 'ih*^ r/ Mr Arlt ci rnn lu i 

At c /j/r hfur IK Of rrvwi«« Mr //m. htr C> // »-rrr lane t^rirnrnmt ttH 

tK* tO^ fO Pf Cor n erfd a» amfrJmtnt tf^t the Mtrtin tf <ii/ nrneJ tit! Me /■>//(*» 
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Cof / V a treenJ a^mJntrt thst h rtiantJ tt Id 
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Szr Phcroccshah's and Col Sniztlds antcndmeni ? were iJicn put to the vote and lost 
whereas that of Di . Fo\'’^ w is can ted bv a lar<>c viapnty 

» 1 * 1 » . 

At an adjourned Mcctinef of the Bomhav Umvei vty Senate held on gth January jqis, 
the Hon Sir G Chandawarkai y the Vk c-Chancel lor ^ presiding^ the Hon Mr fP pj 
Sharp moved that the then cxMinej rc^utaltons regarding the Matriculation Examination 
remain in force vpto th'' 3 /si December iQtP, and that the revised regulations come into 
foice thereafter Several amendment’^ to this Proposition being accepted, 

1 he Hon. Sir Plicrozcshali addressed the Senate. 1 le said he believed the 
changes now sought to be introduced weic temporary changes. It was not possible 
to resist them at present and the true wisdom lay in standing by and seeing the 
rushing torrent pass by till it cvhaustcd itself. Ihe Rev. Di. Mackichan in second- 
ing the Hon. Jilr. Sharp s motion h.id trotted out his old horse of the systems of 
education followed in other countries. Hut he (the speaker) wondered if the Senate 
were aware of one interesting event that had lately taken place. The instances of 
Oxford and Cambridge haU so often been cited that he would refer to one of these 
very Universities. It was true that tiicse Universities had college examinations. 
Hut Lord Curzon as Chancellor of the University of Oxford had recently raised the 
question of reforms and had the matter brought before the Council of the University. 
And of the three cardinal reforms recommended by the Council, they gave the fore- 
most rank to the one doing away with college examinations and introducing Univer- 
sity examinations in their place. Sir Pherozeshah asked the ^Senate to pay their 
earnest attention to the above fact, and remarked that in substituting college and 
school for University examinations, the Senate were disregarding human nature. 
He did not doubt the integrity or honesty of school teachers but it was probable 
that these would concentrate their attention upon those subjects in which the 
students were to be examined by the University and neglect those in which thej' 
themselves were to be the examiners. And he doubted if any value or reliance 
would be placed upon the certificates given by the teachers. Sir Pherozeshah 
proceeded to say that there was an ebb and tide in these things and when the present 
excitement about the Examination had subsided, they would come to what they 
really ought to do. The Senate ha'd passed a resolution retaining the Matriculation 
Examination in its present form, and now a proposal had been made which they 
knew they could not resist, and, which would lead to the emasculation of the 
students 

i 

1 

The Hon M> Shat p’s Motion being cat tied the Senate was adjourned 

i): V ft -ii? 

I 

, [At the Meeting of the Senate held on 25th January 19 IS the Motion for. the 
abolition of the Previous Examination was carried several members voting against it.] 


FAREWELL ENTERTAINSIENT TO SIR PHEROZESIIMI 
AND UD\ MEHTA, 1910 


T>t ficn Sir Pktr<rti^a\ and Mikta xtheuirt frtyttdmg t r%irtftni2^rd 
Afrit /o 10 ntre tnltrlewtt ct an aflrm forlr It the dltuni />* Pert^av at the Pnnrtif 
1/jrr \ t tc ia I rnthana nr IKth Afut PtW at a *^arl c* their affreciativi et Sir rher-*‘e 
xh tk t er ttunf itr^ I n t Ike Citr P nfar C II Amstrcn^ tke PrenUnt e^ tke 

Re«ft\tn CcrMtlee haring m a mat lit te tfee h xruhtd the guextij^ the e^emr^ a kaffr 
I IT rare Phtrcetlak vh tat re meJ u ith I * I eheen reflul at fctlcvs 

Mr Armsironpt Lndrc^ and Gentlemen, — 

It iH a prent rcltcF to me to be n^^red tlut 1 im not expected or bound to 
return >out pcmcrou^ kindness and ho'pjtalitx b\ indiwtinf; upon jou a lon^, speech 

I will explain 10 j'ou wh) it is that it is a relief to me I am not Generali) supposed, 
as m\ honourable friend Nlr Armstrong has funted, to K. lackinj^ in fluenwT of 
speech Indeed, there arc uncharitable people whowick^dl) insmuatc that 1 some- 
times talk loo muclu Hut I assure \ou, ladies and pentUwn that there is om. 
subject on whkJulisvcf) difficult to be fluent and thatisulien one is lectured 
about oneself and ulicn ots lias to nplj to tliat lecture Ifthi'nlam rwt able to 
express m> gratitude tiMOu except in an impcffet, luUmi: and, I ma> cVA.nsa>, 
nmani^ manner 1 trust sou uill belK*\e me Whenisax that, 1 am lU'cplx loudiod 
b) these marks of >aur rvprd and apprcvuttvsi of wltal liitir I max liaxc bevn aNi 
to da in the couf*e iif a tonp Ma I am spe hllj tliankful tojouonthis tveaskm 
fy the xcrdi t whuh Itas been so kuaJl> and ^.eneTOusIx fpvvn cxprcssicsi to on )L>ur 
behah b) Mr Amxtronp I tmKmbcr tluat imTmdi-atLlx after 1 bc>,nn m\ career, I 
had to make a i Uikc Ivtutcn entering pubk vrrak'c— I mean off^ial serakc— and 
cn ertnr— if 1 rrvar VI divrmunaic— the smkC of the publn. U »s not known ram 

I I of mx TA'st intimate fricruJs iltat verx short!) after m\ return from I-nplirtJ 
after betr eallevl to the Hu an antneni member of (imernmoit— a no i W ixl 
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i^Tunicipal admini'^tralion not onlj' in India, but I \cnturc to say, in the whole 
world. (“Hear, hear.’) It is a vciy carcfull) considered «iystcm and the result 
ha*^ perfccllv justdicd tlic hopes, and expectations of tliosc wdio augured everything 
be‘5t as to the w.iy in whicli it would work. So far as my own Municipal 
laKnirs arc coiKcined, they «uc .i labour of lo\c w’lth me. The same is the 
case with ici;an.l to the Hiu\eisu) ofHombaN. My old and most levered friend 
Sir Alcxamlei Giant got me into the Senate on my hrsi return* from England and 
I iia\c been connecred with it e\cr situ e. lam glad to be able to learn that 
nn scrvit-Cs in thic rc^jX^ct ha\c not been altogethei disapproved. I use the 
W'ord “ disappiovcd ” bccau'^c as the iiony of fate would have it, in my educational 
experience, I have been c.dlcd soinetimc*^ .i revolutionist and sometimes an 
obstructionist. Well 1 think th.ii when one is called both, one may feel pretty 
sure that one is not going far wrong. M) next sphere of activity has been the 
Legislatnc Council where Mr. Armstrong and myself had been for a great number 
of years associated. I have been a member of the reformed Council ever since it was 
brought into existence in 1892 and 1 am .ishamcd to say 1 have stuck to it up to 
the present moment. ■; My onl) consolation is that my kind colleagues on the 
Corporation have alwajs unammouslv elected me as their representative. But if 
I have tned to serve the public for so many years as I have done, wdiat has it been 
all ownng to ? 1 confess that the spint which led me to do so was that spirit which 
had been generated by the education which is one of the most precious gifts 
bestow'cd upon us b> the British Rule,— a rule which has done so much foi the 
progress and dc\clopmcnt ol this country. (Applause.) This is not an occasion 
on which to intioduccany controversial mattci in my speech. But 1 confess that 
I have heard w'lth astonishment that that education to which I owed so much, has 
been now'-a-days called godless, and it is said that the secular education that we 
had received in schools and colleges, was divorced from moral and rehgious 
sanctions. I am not going to discuss that most controversial question. All I want 
to say is that those who have the best authority to speak on the subject — both 
Europeans and Indians — consider that the education that has been given to us, 
has been the means of instilling a loftier and nobler conception of the moral, political 
and social duties, than what had ever existed in this country. (Applause.) I am 
not going to enter into any discussion of a question of such a thorny character. 
I wish to make but one more remark and it is that a great deal of what little I have 
been able to do has been owing to — as Sir William Hunter remarked on the admini- 
stration of Lord Reay — a spirit of cordial and harmonious co-operation which existed 
and still exists in the different communities of Bombay — European, Parsi, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, (“ Hear, hear.”) It is in consequence of this cordial and 


* This IS either a mistake on Sir Pherozeshah’s part or most ptobably his speech has been 
incorrectly reported He was appointed a Pellorv of the Bombay TJniveisity on 3rd January 1867 trhereas 
he returned from England on 26th September 1868 

' He was also a member of the old Bombay Legislative Council from 1887 to 1890, 
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harmonKXi^ rcIitton«h>p that n prc\alcntin Hc»mha\ more tlian in tn) oilier m 
Inda—m Calcutta vrhh.h call« it«iclfthc metropolis, but I Ucn\ Us nghl to tluu 
(appbu^c) or in Madras or an) ether cil\ — th'tt %\t owe to such a large extent the 
«aiwccss of c\cr> rnovement or a^tivitx Hut has gone on m HombaN for tlic h^i 
fert) \Tars 

j\nJ now, Hdtss and gentlemen 1 Uo not >Msh to lake much of )our tunc and 
wall v,on^ludc b) tlianking )ouonc and all most sinvcteh on behalf of !-ad\ Mthta 
md m>*elf f>r llic kindness and hospitalua avhi h \oii ha\c sliowm us. (Lcnid 
applause.) 

r>^ric f-an ^rre lh(7t falUd f r SrT Pf-trp n'ah o> d the itnf^ry disfttifd 


SIR PIICROZESMMI ENTERTAINED IN LONDON 

INDIANS IN 

Tkt /rn/#s ( ax n iic t ft tn trlaxm I iir PMi <» f ^ jA c ^ / j / cn Nrf JuJ 

J/pi at ikt IV sfnxnttrr PjU < tic il Mr 7‘iJ^ i Pt t / i Jnrl r lit ( Kt •% e*cTti e 
trd -f t» Iht eve h f* Pt r tax ^ ii r# r irh h 

Sir nicrrr*csluah made plar of the fa<i that before he ci towJ llic fivau, !k a' as 
urdcr the comfortable as^urars c that he was nei fi'qinrnJ lo nakc a spec h an I the 
vail came upon him wholU b) surprise lU rsuvuk that lie did not ptvtcud Out he 
wanting in Hunv V c' spi.«e !i vm iv avals was rcvciaval with loud laughtir 
renewed wlicn he sard Ik. lU b\ thcif nnrlh that vanv cf llicm ticrt irvhnc\l to think 
tlut v'meltfre he talked ( x) mu Iw Hut !u d J ixU intend on lliat iv istn tv'MclJ tf» 
Mr Taal^i s P ink att -u V- cm Iks \ intv ai J hu n.Iar*c i n the garruhla of adaanvin^ 
)raf\ iVvc- tliL-r, Kmascf Ik nUnlu Iv permitted to S3>,nnj that aras ioconi,ratnhh 
ihc "Vk kfiv iM Its ur»f)i ^ arms, Tlufc rca x was a insr m tlw Instira 1 1 the wilfarx 
an ! pro^^rcss l-aJu wlrn it was naxr rs cnti-d f x ilte best and wiv si men an>on; s{ 
iKn ti md iMi'TiolTti te* V tl sT mt«' ha i-vvii MS ration all tlx- ei**rTaurttn-s, 

k J sr-wH if Cl hri acd c unit) (l^'uJ clerrs.) H wav > UJ irdred lo 
tjsJ |ljt n i* is ru-lfv t’-f lli'nlus tf.c Mai d^ i !}.<• 1 afstv ar J tllkxs wrn 
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BOMBAY legislative COUNCIL 

A BILL FOR THE REGISTRATION OF CHARITIES. 

A( the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on 26th January 
1911, the Hon Mr Ibrahim Ralnmtoola moved for leave to introduce a Bill foi the -Regis- 
tration of Chat ities The manner in which charitable endowments had been administered in 
this countiy had given 1 ise to much dissatisfaction and complaint. The wishes of the donors 
who gave sums of money in charity, had in many case<; not been earned out in a manner 

I 

satisfactory to any one concerned The mattei had been occupying the minds of many leading 
Indians '^or a tonside/ able time and the object of this Bill was to piavide by legislation some 
means by which at lead a i easonable probability might be seemed of betiei admimsti ation of 

secular charitable endowments 

» 

The Motion was put to the vote and cai i led 


tt 4 }, 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held on 14th Mat ch 1911 , the Hon 
Mr Ibrahim Ralnmtoola moved the first reading of this Bill The Hon, Mr. T J Strang- 
mant the Advocate-General, and the Hon. Mr C H. Set alvad having e^piessed their views 
on it, the Hon Sir ^ Pherozeshah spoke as follows 

May It please Your Excellency, — I must confess that my honourable friend 
Mr. Ibrahim has to deal with forfrudable antagonism to the Bill which he has placed 
before the Council for the first reading. He will have to meet the arguments of 
two of the ablest members of the Bombay Bar — men conversant witli legal questions 
arising in connection with civil and other matters and therefore able to lay before 
this ComiGil reasons of a very strong character in support of their contention that 
we should not proceed further with this Bill. Now, tlie first argument which has 
been advanced by them is that this is only a small portion of a very much larger 
question which this Council has not the power to deal with. They say that this 
Council cannot deal with the question of religious chanties although the evil, we 
all admit, is very much greater in regard to them than with regard to the ordinary 
secular charities. Therefore they say we must not deal with a smaller portion of 
It and these legal gentlemen would prefer to leave it to the Imperial Council to deal 
with the whole question. In saying this I think both my honourable friends have ' 
forgotten that the Imperial Council has more than once tried to deal with the whole 
question in its fulness. I remembei that when I was on the Viceroy’s Council, an 
attempt was made by a non-official Member from Madras — the late Mr. Ananda 
Charlu — to deal with this question and he brought in a Bill for the purpose of dealing 
with the whole question of secular and religious chanties in all its bearings. 
Opinions were invited on the Bill and, I believe, several memorials were submitted in 
opposition to It. After being in Council for a very long time — I believe several years 
— the Council had to giVe it up on account of the clamour and opposition raised 
by the great religious endowments, especially in Madras, I also know that anotlier 
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attempt ^as made by the Horn Dr Rash Bcharv G!>03C, vrho ^^‘as one of the 
ablest legal members of the YKrero)***- Council it tin, time of the amendment of 
the CtmI Procedure Code Holh thc'c attempts failed beenu'se the Cto\cmmcnl 
of India did not feel lIicmM.Kcs justiPed m f^rapphng N\ith llic larger c\il 
regarding religious ihantics That being so, wt>uU it be riqlit of uv to eTpe t iKit 
ihc> will take up again the larger question inv*^uding lh.u cf religious vhanl»c^P 
I am afraid not. I am afraid lliat, considering Uk. state of lltc religrous feeling in tlh. 
counirjiUic) lu\c ibandoned tlic former it tern pi to Je iHrith it itnl thc\ ^V 1 ^ net 
consider It vtcU advised to take it up ’'gun Ttw. ipiesticm before Uk CoiukiIis 
whether because tin. Impu’i'd Council was not iblt to dcil w ith the hrga qm.sin*n 
should \vc not like up the sraillcT one and if il is pc^Mblc for iis to deal withil 
cffecinch we should not do i small imemnt c! good cvm if \\x ». innol do i 
greater imount of good It seems to me tint the irgumcnt fimndcd urv>n tlic 
fate of the previous Ihlls in the ImpetMl Louiv »l dcK.s mH pmUidu us from 
dealing vnth a smaller queslKsi m this Cahuv-iI U was siitcd m the cs ced 
ingl) eloquent sfveuh of the Hon tltc \dvoLatc-4tenvnl tint even iftlm quotKii 
cf secular clwiniKS is vs to N. d alt with it would Inve to N. dc.i!t with Km* the 
whole counuy t \cnlurv to thmk that ilie |Vh ) of dvilmg witl) ihts quvstion \s 
It affects cur I restden ) IS the rixTc idcis vhK CAMirv. tofillmr Ilk.st irvillcrs of 
iharitits uc Ics'kcJ at b\ ftfTacnt populations m differviil 1 rvsrJvik h.s m ll^^r imn 
wjj TIicic mu be 1 stit^ig feeling f uikI m vme I roviix c igain't nx ismcs i f this 
rlura^tcr Tlicre in.v) K psiului itcumslatv vs in the p.vrtK uLir Inniikcwhi h 
ffuv ausv. 1 great deal v'f Icchtg in dealing mth them ; but if it i* jv's^ublv m i 
I re iJrrv v like that v’f Ik mbar wlKfv. iCding 1 1 tint v liar u ter would not gii up II an 
equal pit h d ex* itcmcnt as m cth- r I re siJcti *cs 1 J > n ^ sn w h\ wx sIkhiI 1 net 
la-al With It in t! I \ rc'iJcns ) ka\in^ tlie fuller Utcinpt to de il icith tltc qucsti.sv to 
the i!c\r ’prmt ot pd U fcvhng atU piHi * pm s» it diiTnxnt lirm s and 1 1 UifKtvi t 
I’Vvnrv-es Hrrl prrfo il> sue tint if wv su cwl lu the IkyuKu Pu K!<■l^ \ m 
deal'*, with ihts q so c\ *0 ImltoJ fo c «! ir v luntnrs a pvs rJnil i iM Ivcslv 
1 h wi J CIS »♦ rage vm li if attemps in * ih r 1 r *m s cs alv» T h irf sri 
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certain difiicultics. For example, Section 2 says [Reads “ In the event of there being 
no trustee, etc.” j 

I confess 1 see a great hardship in an enactment of this cliaractci where a 
{Xii'^on wlio Lomc‘^ into the possession of .i property not as a trustee but simply in the 
oidinaiv way would be pounced upon as a liustec because somebody says that it is 
imprc'sscd with a tiusl. I see the awkwaiduc'^s cl an enactment ol that character 
but surely the^c aie matters which can be dealt wMth in the Select Committee. Take 
out the objectionable portion .uid fiame the Hill in such a w'ay that an innocent person 
would not be put in a difficult position in working it. Ihen tlicic is another point. 
Ilow' are } oil to get civil questions in connection with the establishment of the 
ti lists to be decided P 1 for one «im piepaicvl to admit that a Magistrate is not 
a proper per'^on to determine doubtliil cixil questions as to the existence or non- 
CM«:tcncc of trusts. Hut suiely if you sit down in the Select Committee, can’t you 
hnd out a reined} for the purpose of dealing w'lth the mannei in which such trusts 
might be established ? I would suggest at once that if the Magistrate is not consi- 
dered to be an .iltogcther qualified or satisfactory person to decide such questions, 
provision should be made lor an appeal to the 1 hgh Conit. 1 he Magistiatc himself 
might he empowered to refer diRu ult questions to the High Conit. All these matters 
can be dealt with in the Select Committee. It seems to me that the argument 
that has been brought fonvard would 1 elate to a very limited number of cases. I 
ask them to SJiy wdiethcr a large numbei of trusts would not come to be 
registered without much difllculty. It seems to me that there is gicat advantage 
in having these trusts registered when the question of honesty or (dishonesty 
arises, for an honest trustee will come forward to have the tiust registered, while 
a dishonest trustee will keep back. But there arc graduations in dishonesty in these 
matters and one of the most subtle kind of dishonesty consists m holding back by 
people who have trust property, without coming to a decision whethei they would work 
the trust or not. There are people who have left piopeity impicssed with a trust and those 
who have been appointed trustees will not say that they wilfcommence business. But 
they will simply hold on. I have known of many cases in wlych chanties have 
remained doimant, and the moment the trustees aic made to see that they must 
bring into light the properties m chanty of which they are trustees the chanties 
are sure to be usefully earned out. Thus legistration is one of the things by 
which a great deal of good will be done in cases where people though not actually 
dishonest will hold on without deciding whethci they should woik the chanty or 
not. That being so, 1 do not sec why we should not have a measure which will 
lead a large number of people to come forward and make an active use of the charity 
funds. Therefore, Your Excellency, the question for determination before tlie 
Council is whether the principle on which the Bill is based is one which should be 
accepted, leaving the details to be settled at suj^sequent stages^ of the progress 
of the Bill. At the first reading what we do is to consider whether the main 
principle is one which can be accepted by the Council. 



Now, what the main pnnciplc ? Both Uk Advouitc-Gcncnl and tlicllon* 
Mr Sculvad admitted that there is an c\n evtm m regard to scvular chanties , that 
there arc trusts which arc new brought to light and nc\ cr worked. 1 \*cnlurc to 
«a) thaimi honourable fnend Mr Ihrahim contends for this pTmciplc that legislation 
'hcKild come forward for the protection of those chanties b the Council prepared 
logiicthat protection, though the good is not so cxtcnsi^'c and though religious 
chanties whivh arc fir more numerous than secular ones cannot be iTKhtdcd m die 
Hill? Repstration is a gentle means for aflfording this protection is far as u can 
be pmciicall) pven. Whether the detailed mclliods suggested b) the Hon. Mr 
Ibmhtm arc util adapted to that end or not arc questions which can be considered 
hj the Select Committee W’bcn the Bill is rt f ent d to the Select Committee tlic 
inilsrdc public will have an o p portunUy of sending their representations in regard 
to all matters uv-ludcd in the pursicsv of the BilL Members of the Select Committee 
will also bring to bear ihcir oxen knowledge, experience and judgment and 1 feel sure 
tliai if a »<trong Select Commiitev is appointed upon this Hill, many of tlic scv tions 
ivill be so moulded that tlic Hill will fulfil its prmapal object, natncli, pfolCi.tton of 
secular cliantics, Tlicrcforc I ilimk the Council will act waMrh In giMng tlicir 
adhesion to tlic first reading of the Bni, watliout n<\ cssiril) commilllng thcmscK es 
tosa\ingthat tl'ti adopt the aainoos rrethods for the purpose of va4T>mg cut tlic 
pruv iptcs and objects of the Hdl After a careful cm*>iJefai,onand after discussing 
tlic question With scacral rrcmi'ers of tlic CouikH, 1 ha\c come to the ccsvluston that 
It wmtkl he A nphl Hung— It would be n duts — to g^ve ont s vote In supp^nt of tie 
Wsi rvaJmg lire Hill 

n f r jlt / it jim tf tki /$ !/ Jl fjrrif ' 
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v'.U'C which Mr. ToPhi h.ip been miiking out. If the case he had been making referred 
to an extension of primary education in the shape of 500 schools for the first time, 
one could ha\c understood to ‘^omc extent the arguments put forward by the Hon. 
Mr. Sharp, Mr. Rodda and Sirdar Moltlal Chunilal. Hut it is not so. The Hon. 
Mr Joshi has not come forw.ud to make a new suirgestion on Ins own account for 
the first time in tlu*^ Council. AVh.u he has pleaded for, is, that the programme 
dehber.alch laid down on a foimcr occasion should not be suddenly curtailed, that 
the educational Department "should not suddenly cr> “ halt ” before carrying out 
what the) themseh cs had proposed, and that there is no reason why the schools 
which It was contemplated should be opened m three years should not be so opened. 
T hat IS the real point which Mr. Joshi has been making. 1 w^as surprised to hear 
the Director ofPul''lic Instruction say that after carrj'ing out this programme for 
two years, lie wants to watch and sec if the scliooH, already opened in the two years, 
have taken root. It seems to me that that is a consideration which ought to have 
been present in the mind of the Department w'hcn they drew' up the programme to 
be earned out in three years. Surd), it cannot be said that, when laying out a 
programme, that <i certain number of schools may be opened in three years, they had 
not taken into account the point whether they would require watching to sec if 
the) w'lll take root. We cannot but take it that all these considerations must have 
been borne in mind when the programme w'as laid down. Arc sufficient reasons 
show'll for crying “ halt ” <ifter a lapse of tW'O years and curtailing the number by 
220 ? 1 have heard no observation made for the purpose of pointing out that we 
cannot go on to the extent of 220 more schools than the miinher provided for in the next 
) car’s budget. It seems to me that all the arguments of the Hon. Mr. Rodda and 
the Hon. Sirdar Cllunilal arc beside the mark. They argued that there was no room 
for further extension, but they forgot that the Educational Department itself had 
determined that it W’as feasible and desirable to extend it to the number which it 
itself deliberately fixed. But now we arc told by these honourable gentlemen that 
there IS hardly room for opening further schools, that we cannot get teachers and 
that there is no school accommodation for new primary schools. But were not these 
considerations present to the mind of the Department of Education when they laid 
down their programme only two years ago ? 

Now, this takes us to one point which we ought to bear in mind in regard to 
primary education. 1 am not one of those who ask for the introduction of a system 
of free compulsory primary education all at once. I am one of those who think that 
that IS a matter which can be handled only in process of time. But I do maintain 
this— and I am sure nobody who is acquainted with the progress of education ,m the 
Presidency can controvert it — that for years together Government have strangely 
neglected their duty and functions with regard to primary education. It has been 
said more than once that the Bombay Presidency has the least to be ashamed of with 
regard to the progress of primary education, I quite admit that the Bombay Presi- 
dency may have done more than any other Presidency in this country. But that is 
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saying very little to the credit of Government who ought to have realised that their 
primary duty with regard to the welfare and progress of the country lay m recognis- 
ing that primary education ought to be antroduced as largely as possible. I think 
the Hon Mr ]oshi was quite nght in pomting out the examples of other countries 
and what is done there in Spile of the diQicuIttes that confront them. All the 
continental countries devote their tune, attention and mouey to the rntroduction of 
primary education in a way which excites our admiration It would be admitted 
that in England the need of pnmary education was not recognised until m corapara 
lively recent times There was a great controversy over the question until the 
passing of the Reform Bill m 1882, and since then there is no doubt England has 
wakened up to the need of pnmary education m every possible direction And the 
sums she has been spending over it arc of an unstinted character Compared with 
those countries, what has been done m India P Have we taken pnmary education as 
far as possible to the poorest people m the country P 1 lave wc set aside adequate 
sums of money for spreading pnmary education in the country P Such monies as 
have been doled out for pnmary education have been doled out m a grudging spinL 
The need for spreading primary cducadoo among the masses in this country has 
always been rcoogrused ^ but whenever the question of money has ansen, wc have 
always heard the pathetic wails for the need of unprovements in a number of otlier 
directions Everybody has admitted that pnmary education is an important func- 
tion, but the grant made for it i:> as low as possible. 1 think it is a matter of grwat 
satisfaction for this Prestdens-y that wc aro now living in times wlicu the heads of 
Government recognise os largcl> and as libcraU) os thc> can the need for spending 
larger sums of money on pnmary cducauom 1 think w-c may well congratulate the 
Governor* of this Presidency that he lias set about improving the position of the 
pnmary school teachers in the manner and extent he has been doing It is also a 
matter of great satisfaction to us all that His Excellency is devoting so much time, 
money and attention to this matter of cardinal miportancu But the fact that wc require 
trained teachers is no reason why wc should not go on increasing the number of 
s^-l^ools witli sucli machinery as we have at hand. Mr Joshi was quite nght in joint 
ing out tliat while wx must applaud the desire to improve tlic status of teachers and 
accommodation for pupils, wc should not curtail expenditure for the extension 
of new schools U seems to me therefore tliat thu time has now come wlicn 
Wc mu^t not licsitatc to carry out so small i programme os tliat which was 
laid down to N. carried out in three ycara Before silting down, I should likx to 
make one obscr\atton about a remark made by the Director of Public Instruction 
That remark was made In entire misconception of the ulilitj of pnmary education 
as a means of promoting the welfare and progress of the country lit said it 
was pcrfactl) true that S'> per cent, of children m this Prcsidcnc) were outside 
the pale of education, md he turns round and asks whose fault it is that there 
is no thirst or desux for pnmary education. This sounds a very plausible remark, but 

H E SuGfcr^vCUfk (Lof J b>d4aluBi) 
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1 thnik it is an entire inisconccptioii of the function and need of tlie spread of primary 
education in a country like India. It may be perfectly true that there is no thirst, 
there is no demand and there is no desire among the people themselves for education. 
And why? Hecausc they arc ‘Steeped in ignorance, because they are illiterate and 
because they arc unable to recognise the benefits of education. But we want to 
wake up among them the desire and thirst for education and to show them how 
necessary it is in then ow-n interest to receive primniv education. Statesman after 
statesman has recognised that pnmar) education is so important for the w^elfare and 
progress of the nxisscsofthe c^unti ) that a desire for it must be created in them 
and that the thirst must be w'akened m them. And therefore it is the duty and func- 
tion of Government and those responsible for the welfare and progress ol the country 
to carr} on primary education so tliat people may be raised from the ignorance in 
wdiich they arc steeped and from illiteracy in w'hich they arc sunk. That is the 
proper wat in which we should look to thcncccssit) and importance of primary 
education. Once the thirst and desire for education are crc.ited the w'clfare and 
progress of the countrt may be accelerated in .i wa) m which no other measure can 
ever possibh do. I heartily and warml) support the Resolution which my honoura- 
ble fricrd Mr. joshi has so abi) placed before this Council. 

Scual m('ul‘i7s fitivtttg sppfni tht Hen /l/t Josh s R(sohiiio7} ivas pul io 

the rn/t ami dt I'toUd 


TRAINING Ol' TEACHERS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Tin Ho 17 M7 Josh Ihtii moved hs sccemd JicspIuho7/, viz — Thai Govc7 7in7c77l i/iav bt 
phased lo 7 aisi Ihi p7 oznsio7i foi Ihe l7aini7/gof lcachc7sfo) p7tma7v schools (Hem No J74) 
ftom Rs 30,000 lo Rs 1,00,000— Ihc inc7 case lcv7g i/iel f7om Pubhc Wo 7 is Eshviales 
Several ho7iou7 able me7nbe7 si,\p7 essed /lit v t'icws 077 this Rt soluhoii including the Hon Mr Shai p 
the Director ol Public Jiitli lutio/i, who concludtd his sptcch as follnivs — With this giant of 
Rs 30,000 the total nu7itbi7 of schools affected will not be lai ge hut if that amount was lun 
up to one lac, ve/y gitat distuihancc would occur- It would ' ctf-tainly be inconvenient to the' 
Department to have a laige number of men withdi awn alt at once ] submit that I should find 
this cxtia sum of money ext/cmely embai assing and I hope li zvill not be foiced upon me 

The HcJt Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows 

May it please Your Excellency, — The explanation given by the Director of 
Public Instruction only senses to increase our perplexity. But before I allude to 
that, my honourable fnend will pardon me if I say that he is a source of respectful 
surprise m what he has said here. I have had long experience of this Council and 
the Imperial Council, but I have never come across a head of department who has 
declined to accept a grant offered to him. The Director of Pubhc Instruction tells 
us that he cannot make use of the money which the members of the Council propose 
that it should be given to him. 


/ 
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I have come across members of the oivi! works department who have always 
been asking for larger grants And such is the case with the members of other 
departments. But here on this occasion the head of one department who ought to 
be most m need of money and who has always found it most starved, gets up— he, 
the Cinderella of the whole show, gets up— and says “ If you will gi\ e me moneyj 
I will not make use of it,” I must say respectfully that my honourable friend Mr 
Siarp IS a pusale and suiprise to a own of ordinary sense like myself The lion, 
Mr Sctalvad has anticipated the remark which 1 was going to make on the mam 
quesuon in this case. Here, when we are talking about extension of primary educa- 
tion, the Director of Public Instruction says it cannot be done because it is not 
possible to get a sufficient number of trained teachers. 

The Hon. Mr Joshi — In the Fmanma! Statement the phrase used is “ want 
of competent teachers ” 

The Hon Sir Pheroxeshah —It is very difficult to understand the position 
of those members of the Council who lectured us for saying that we must go on 
increasmg pnmarj schools m the face of the difficulties which, they declare, experience 
iias shown in obtaining trained and competeDt, or even untrained and incompetent 
tcaclwsrs We were told that we must make use of expenence 1 have ne\ cr disput 
cd a proposiucm so simple as that, and, of course, whatever scheme wc may hit 
upon at One time, must be opened to lessons of experience. But the point I made 
was that this want of teachers ts not a new discovery, but is a matter which has 
been talked about for the last fifteen >'eara So that any scheme that was prepared, 
must luivc been prepared with the full knowledge cf the difficult} of gettmg teachers 
—trained or untrahxd, competent or incompetent— and therefore 1 say that that 
dreumstaoce must have been taken mto consideration m framing the three } cars 
programmu and in fixing the number of schools that only could be opened in that 
time and you cannot now turn round and say tliat experience has led us maVre a 
new discover} It vv'as not n nevv discover} It was known }“carfi ago and has 
alwa}S been taken mto account. Tor a Director ot Public Instruction to 
say tint pnmar} schools could not be increased because of want of tcaclicrs, 
and tlicn wlicn money is offered for tlic purpose of increasing teachers, to 
< 1 } tliat lie docs not want tlic monc} for t]iat purpose, is a thing 
which an ordmar) man cannot understand 1 think m> honourable fnend 

IS bound to give omc explanation of the position which he has taken up. 

I think the Resolution of the J Ion, Mr 3oshi should be cordially wxteomed b} the 
Department because It will enable ii to carry out the programme which has slowed 
down for the alleged want of teachers TIic Director of Public lnstnic.tKDn says Jjc 
docs not want funds but it is impossible not to sec great force m what the lion Mr 
Raftiddm has said about the want of competent Urdu tca*,hcrs Surcl}, that must 
he in the mmd of the Dirc^orof Publiw Instruction, for as the Hon Mr SetaJvad, 
Qiairman of the Joint hools Committee, has pomlcd out the want of i scliool or 
college for the purpose of tmming lca».licrs for Urdu sdiooli lias existed for a very 
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long time. I hope the Director of Public Instruction will reconsider Ins position and 
see if he cannot get up and inform the Council tliat he cordially welcomes the 
Resolution of the Hon. Mr. Joshi. 

Witli regard to the financial difliculty what I w'ant to point out to the Revenue 
Member i^ this. It is perfectly true that in the Public Works and the Police budgets 
certain amounts have been put down to meet the icquirements of the year. But 
they arc kirge departments and their budgets can bear a ccitain amount of manipula- 
tions, that is to sa) j thev can be ronuxlelleil hcieand iheie in various directions in 
the course of the year and in that wa^ a consiilciahle saving can be easily and is 
ver\ olten eftccted. The lion Mr. joshi was perfectly right in ixunting out that the 
estimates for the Public W'orks ha\e recently inci eased by leaps and bounds. 
\ot that It w'as not cntiiely right iml proper that it should be so. There was a time 
when the department was badl) stars ed, and its budget grant kept down to 34 lacs 
or so. I remember that I myself in this Council protested against the impolicy and 
mischief ot keeping down the ci\ il works budget so lows Hut since then better ideas 
ha\c prevailed and the Department h.ive found larger means of exqienditure than 
before. It is a pleasure to see that Government has aw.ikcncd to the necessity of 
giv’ing more and more funds for the purposes of the l^ublic Works. I do not there- 
fore grudge the large increase that has taken place in the I^ublic Works’ budget, but 
1 do say that a large budget winch goes up to lacs can easily in the course of a 
year be — I do not wmiU to use the word “ manipulate ” because it contains an 
insinuation — remodelled in a wa) as to Icav c a certain amount of money that can be 
transferred to the obiect which the lion. Mr. Joshi has suggested and the importance 
of wdiich I hope all tliosc who are interested in the moral welfare of this Presidency 
wall very cordially acknowledge. 

The Rcsohiljoit of the lion, Mr Josht "lohcn put to the vote 7vas rejected 


BOAIBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

SPREAD OF EDUCATION : GOVERNMENT’S DUTY. 

Al the Muhng of the Bonihay Legislative Council which was presided over by Sv 
George Clarke, Governor of Bombay, and held al Bombay on 15th March 1911 , the Hon Ran 
Bahadur G V Joshi moved — '‘Thai Govenimenl be pleased nol lo raise Ihe scale oj fees lu 
Governmenl High Schools ” On Ihis Molion The Hon Sir Phoroceshah spoke as follows 

Your Excellency, — The question of fees m secondary schools is in itself a 
v^ery important question, but it has been rendered considerably more important in 
fconsequence of the close connection with the larger question of educational policy. 
Your Excellency, in offering a few remarks on a question which becomes in this way 
of great importance, I will implore Your Excellency, not to think that the remarks 
cxime from one who is offenng them in the spint of an unwise politician. In the 
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recent book Tvhtch Mr Valentine Cblrol has wnttcn on Indian unrest, or tither I 
should say, the letters which he wrote to the London Times and published in the 
form of a book, he says i — 

That the poTrers of the Umversily Senates have not been unduly curtailed u only 
too clearly shewn on the other hand by the eflecti \‘0 reastanoe hitherto offered 
et Bombay to the scheme of reforms proposed by Sir George Clarke To the 
most important featmcn of the scheme, which were the provision of a course 
of practical science for all first year studentt, a systematic bfnroatioo of courses 
the lightening of the number of subjects m order to secure somewhat more 
thoroughness, and compulsory teaching of Indtan htstoty and polity no wnous 
objectMo could be raised bqt the politiosns on the Saute effectively blocked 
dtsensRon ” 

Now, \ our Excellency , T need not be »o modest as to say that 1 am not includ 
ed in this class of politicians on the Senate. As j-our Excellency is aware I took an 
acU\’e part m the discussions m t!ic Senate, but I do implore \ our Cx»^llenc) to 
believe that in taking the part which I did on that ou^asion, 1 nas not actuated, as 
insinuated in the remarks of Mr Chirol, by the perverse prejudices of that obnoxious 
Individual tlic Indian politician lImI^o^e^ou^ Excellency to believe that in the 
remarks which 1 propose to make on tins o»-cas»on 1 am actuated by the same regard 
for the welfare and progress of this Presidency nnd for tlie welfare and progress and 
development of education on its true lines in this Presidency which, lam perfectly 
confident, actuates ^our Excellency and \ our Excellency s Government in making 
the proposals for Uic various educational reforms vvhicli you have put forwntd. It is 
very often said that you must not as^be motives Uisa plirase which is v^ry 
loosely used Tor, I thinK, if motives are nothing more than intentions drawn from 
av.ts or actions it is impossible m properly diSv^ussing a subject not to refer to such 
intentions as disclosed by actions Even in mittcrs of cnminal junsprudcncc, courts 
of law resort to motives to sec why certam acts or actions hav’c been performed. 
When it IS said tliat you must not ascribe motiv'cs all that we really ask for is tint 
you should not seek for intentions except as far as they arc disclosed by acts or 
actions. 

Now in proceeding to offer my remarks 1 ask this Council to consider in the 
first place one ihuig In the Press Note to whi^h my honourable friend 
Mr Sliarp, tlic Dtrc*.tor of Publu. Instruction, lias refciTCd and whicli 1 have 
carefully studied over and over again ami m tiic remarks which he has offered 
to ilu. Coum.n on tlii*> occasion a great deal of reference is madu to tin; unlimited 
liability whicli is sought to be imposed upon Government m tlic matter of various 
classes of education It is said tlui the tune lias come when Government cannot 
undertake? an unlimited liability to prov idt for all tlic denunds that rnight b. maJc 
upon them in re5p».wt of education Now, "N our Fxcelkmwy 1 wont to ask tlic Govern 
ment who issued the note, and my Iionourable friend Mr ’aharp, where is it tliat 
Government have ever been asked to undertake any unlunitcd luabitity ? In my long 



eNiViicnco of pnhfjc alTajr*: all the demands I have c\oi heard made, have been 
oMremcl} mode'll demand*; to mcrcn«=c the ratio of cdncahonal expenditure whicli liai, 
ah\a\ s compared and sull compares most unfat ourahly with the ratio in almost every 
other connti} m the voild On the contrary, tlie position of those who say that 
Go\ eminent on^dtl to undorlakc a serious liahilit} with regard to the secondary 
education, as well as avith regard to the pi unary and higher education, is this. In 
othei countries vd' luuopewhat has been the provision for secondary education? 
X\ ho have been the people who ha\e made the laigesi and the most liberal provision 
ior tJie sccondar\ ind highei education? Take linglnnd. The noble institutions 
for secondary, and hiohei ediu-ation thrie arc provideii, by w-hom ? By tlic Kings, by 
the )ngh State dignitaries, tlie high ecclesiastics by the great landlords— m fact 
b\ all those people wlio in the older da\ s when tlicse institutions ivcre established, 
were in the position of. ifl inav use i comprchensiu' term, great landlords and the 
possessors of the great wealth of the coiintrv, because in those days wealth 
went with land. T Iiose wvfe tlk }'H?ople who founded the noble benefactions w'hich 
now scTA'e even m i lu'di counliv like Tngkind people w'ho come from by no means an 
iinpoxcrished class w ith '•ecoiularv and highei cduc.ation. 1 will ask Youi Excel- 
lency to consider carefnll} in coming to a decision on points of unlimited liability, w'ho 
stands in this conntrv in the position of Kings, great landlords, the great State 
dtgmt.ancs ,ind the gre it ecclesiastics, but the Government ? It is tlic Government 
in India w'ho is the great and universal kindlord. The Government as constituted in 
tins country occupies the s unc position which the great landed aristocracy, those 
great magnates and digmlaras of England once occupied. Tlierefore it is that we 
havealwavs contended that a special and pecnh.ir liability rests upon the English 
Government in India to make liberally .and generously the same provision which was 
so liberally and so generously made in England That is the function which we ask 
the Government to perform in this country. 

But how have they performed it ^ 1 know Your Excellency is impatient of 
going into past history, looking to the present and the future only for doing active, 
useful and valuable worlc. 1 confess I do not loolc upon that proposition in the way 
in which Your Excellency looks at it. Verj often if we look into the past and go into 
the history of the question we can properly judge what ought to be done in the' 
present and wdiat ought to be done in the future. I ask — what has been done by 
Gov'^ernment in respect of primary and secondary education ? I will confine 
myself to this Presidency. Years ago, Your Excellency, I may be allowed to 
presume to say that an humble individual like myself publicly implored Govern- 
ment to take a larger vnew of their responsibility in regard to this matter and not 
to be content with schools ill-equipped, ill-furnished and ill-tutored without hostels 
or residential quarters. I remember that at the time of the Education Com- 
mission*^ which IS called Sir William Hunter’s Commission, an important minute 
was furnished by one of the best members of this Council — I mean Sir Raymond 

• Appointed ni 1SS2 mth Sir W. W Hunter ns its President , ' 
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West — pointing out how meagre, how slender, how unproporboned was the 
provision for sec45ndary education m this Presidency and adding a prayer for 
an advance of a far more rapid character both in the improvement of the schoois 
and in the facflibes for developing secondary education than existed at the time. 
Have Government discharged the duty which Isay lay upon theraP Till they 
have done it I venture respectfully to say that the tunc has not come to speak of 
throwing onlumted Uabflity on the aboulders of Government in respect of secondary 
or any other sort of education. WhyP What is it that even the Press Note 
discloses as the reason for increasing the high school fees P It is that the surplus 
may go to the rmprovement of the present schools I waded through the Press Note 
in vain for some statistics to show what was the alarmmg demand for admission to 
Government high schools. 1 wish in the Press Note the results of some inquiries 
had been stated — inquiries as to the number of students that would be allowed in 
the different high schools m the Presidency So for as the numbers that were fixed 
by Government in the older days are concerned they are b> no means of an over- 
whelming character I do not know how far they are going to modi5 them now, 
whether they are going to increase or dunmlsh them. But what I venture to place 
before this Council is that till Government have discharged the normal obllgatiom 
that lay upon them^ of making normal provision for the spread of secondary educaaoo 
1 repeat again that the time has not come of talking of placing on unlimited liability 
on the shouldyrs^ of Government. 

^ /Your Eicellenc) there is a wider question of policy to be taken into account, 
6 has been hinted by my honourable ftiendMr Parekb, m considering what ought to be 
undertaken m this country under the circumstances and conditions in which it is placed 
m respect of secondary cducatioa. I have been familiar for years together with the 
talk ofencouragement to pnvatc enterprise. It is not a new cry that has been now taken 
up. The Hon. Mr Sharp says that one of the otjccts of the proposal is to clear the 
ground for pnvatc enterprise. It is a cry which, 1 must confess, 1 have heard over 
and ov'cr again. There was a time during the regime of^our Excellency’s noble 
predecessor, Lord Rcay, when this cry was taken up with great earnestness and with 
great energy We people, of the educated classes, have been charged vnth not coming 
forw-ard to give adv icc from our own experience to Gov ernment on matters of policy and 
we have been told that wc have been only destructive cnlics and that wc have never 
put forward constructive propo^s If facts arc looked to, I venture to sa> that the 
imputation has never been deserved, and, Excellency, m this question of 

cducatxxial pollc> it has been less deserved Uian in an\ otlicr diTLCtioo of political 
intellectual or social actl\^t> So far hack as lwcnl> )carsagouc pointed out tliat 
ihisciy of encouragement of pnvatc cnlcrpn^ must K-ver} cautious]) dealt witli. 
Wc pointed out that the desire of Government to ^hlfi from their *'houlJers the task of 
developing sccoodar) instruction on to the shoulders of private cntcrpnHc vras fraught 
with grave poHli^nl danger and capable of doing gravx poluKjd miv-hlcf ^our 
Exccllcrk.) will sec that I am not saying this simply for the purpo‘c of this debate, 
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but I have here in black and white an Address* which I gave as President of the 
Bombay Graduates’ Association and in which I earnestly drew the attention of 
Government to the grave impolicy and political blunder of dealing with that cry 
except in a guarded manner. We cried very loud in the wilderness on that occasion. 
What has been the result P Though Government were not able to make over the 
established high schools in the different districts to private enterprise they still 
continued to show enormous indifference to the claims of secondary education. 

H. E. the President . — The honourable member has already exceeded fifteen 
minutes. / 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah *. — The subject is so large that — 

H. E. the President : — I am glad to give you a few more minutes. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah • — I am afraid I have not done with even one-third 
of what I intend to say. I am so full of this subject and it is a matter of such 
importance that I thought I might not lose this opportunity of putting forward 
my views, 

H. E. the President — I will give you a few more mmutes, Sir Pherozeshah. 
I may say that under the terms of the Resolution, we are concerned more with the 
present and the future than with the past. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah — My belief is that if you want to act well in the 
future you must not forget the past. I quite see that I should not take up the time 
of the Council by exceeding the time limit. I must seek a future occasion for the 
purpose of getting out all that is in me with regard to the important ^questions which 
are raised in the course of this debate and dealt with m the Press Note issued by 
Government. My honourable friend Mr. Sharp in dealing with the matter brought 
in important questions of policy, which require to be fully dealt with. It is not 
possible to do it in the time limit and I will not take up the time of the Council any 
further. I will take another opportunity of putting forward my views. 

The Resolution was put to the vote and lost 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

SIR PHEROZESHAIi’S PRESIDENTSHIP, 1911-1912. 

A Meeting of the Bombay Corporation was held on 3rd April 1911 the chief business 
being the election of the President for the current official yeai . There were in all three candidates, 
the Hon Sv Pherozeshah, Sir Sassoon T David and Mr> Manmohandas Ramjee and the result 
of the voting was that Sir Pherozeshah secured 26 votes, David 25 and Manmohanda<: 12> 
Si) Phei ozeshah being declai ed elected on taking the Chair, spoke as follows^ 

Gentlemen, — My first duty is to thank you most heartily for the great honour 
you have done me to-day by electing me your President for the fourth time. When 

* Thib Address was delivered on 4th April 1893 For full report see " Speeches and Writings of Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta,” edited bv C Y. Chintamani pp 337 to 355 
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I vnm first approached m the matter of the Presidentship, I seriously considered 
whether it would be right and proper on my part to allow ray nafne to be put for- 
ward for the Chair which I had occupied previously on three occasions I felt that 
the Corporation had done me great honour m the past and that this was a further 
mark of its high appreciation of ray work 1 therefore thought that this was not the 
occasion when I should allow personal considerations to weigh and that the proper 
course would be that I should submit myself to the judgment and to the earnest 
desires of my friends and colleagues. It seemed to me that if the mt) and the Cor- 
poration wished that 1 should be therr reprc3entati\e on the memorable and historic 
occasion of the forthcoming Visit of Their Imperial Majesties, I should lea\'e the 
maUercntircl} intheirhanda My fnends therefore worked for me and got me installed 
m the Chair, as I have 8aKl,fbc the fourth tunc, — an honour ne\'cr bcferc extended to an) 
member of this Corporation, — an honour which 1 highl) value and appreciate, and for 
which I am deeply indebted to you Gcntlcrocn, I have scr\ed the Corporation for 40 
years but 1 discount any talk aliiut self saenfieem the performance of ci\tc obligations 
It IS the duty of ever) citizen to subordinate personal interests to public service and 
1 assure you that the civic work ts to me a labour of love and It is through feelings 
of deep and sincere affection for this city that I cbcerfullx continue ray labours. 1 
may assure you it wasnotwitli the t'ainglonous desire or thirst for honour that I 
allowed ray candidature to be put forward but, as I ha\T just stated, I constdeted it 
ray duty to surreodcr myself to the wishes and to the judgment of mv fnends I 
thank you> gentlemen, once again for appointing me to be \our President 
« * ^ 

At the AfeeUiig of the Botnhay Corforaiion held on nth April S^r Dhalchondra 
Krithna ' — 

That Ihe liest Ihinki of the Corporstion bo coorejed to the lion- Sir rheiOzcahah 
M MehU, k-CI E., the retiring President for the rery raluable wiTce* rendered by him 
to tha Corporation by coco sgsm devoting ba time and abdiUes to the oneroui dulica of the 
ofBce of the President donng the post eventful ycir and he be informed that the Corpor\uon 
greatly apprecuue the tact, tbibty courtesy and faimea^ coupled with a tborou^h knowledge 
of Momcipal affairs and ptocedore with which be has dacharged his duUes as President 
and that they vpeccdly dentc to convey to him thdr ferae of high appreoation of the able and 
dignified manner m sihlch be has earned out the functions and |iroceedin^ in connenion 
with ibr Roj-al \ tail to ihu aty 

\\r PkiT ’‘tihah in Ihaahng tht Lvrp ratitm for tk( I of Jktnkt iehx<k it p^med 
umnxn^uitr uxJ — 

Gentlemen,— One cannot **pcak anything original wiicn one rises to spuik 
for the fourth time on a similar ixcasicm. The period of m\ last Prcsidcntslnp nis 
marked by the functions in coniKCUon with the \nsit of Tbcir Imp.nal Majesties the 
King and Queen and it is a matter of grvai salisfjcikm to mu lhattou all with one 
\oive rCwOgmsc, so far as the Uoyal Msit is concerned that the Corporation was iblc 
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to acquit itself with honour, dignity and proprict} — in away worthy of this great 
imperial CiL\. Tint while I thank )ou all, gcntk'men, (or the kind words of congra- 
tulation A\hieh ha\e been pa^ecd, 1 cannot help tafciring to the ready co-operation and 
.»‘'Si<-tance I had received, wditcli enabled me to can) out the duties of the President 
in the cflicient and ‘'atisfnctoi v mannci in which the) were accomplished. Each and 
e\cr} memlx'r of thi^- Cotporalion had txteiuled tome most kind and generous 
co-oiXTation and if 1 have ‘'UC*. ceded in c.irr\ ini^ out the work attached to the Ch.ur 
in .1 wa\ that h.is met with \our approval, it was your help and your co-opcration 
which had enabkd me to do so. I cannot, gentlemen, conclude without expressing 
.1 word of thank'? to theMmiKipal CvMnmiscionor for the valuable assistance w-hich 
1 h.ad reeeiv cd from In m. 'I he CotpiMatton indeeil is \ciy fortunate in having Mr. 
Cadcll as Municipal Commi^sionei. '1 he more we know' him, the more we come to 
recognise his i onsptcuous abilit) , hts niddatigable cajvicity for woik, and the high 
purpose be brings to bc*ir in the discharge oi his duties. Ncithci must I omit to 
mention the great scr\ icc'' 1 h. id also received fiom the Municipal Secretary. Mr. 
Masani’s gr.asp of Municipal l.ov is wondcrfiil and but for him the business of the 
Coiinci! would not have been earned on as it had been in the last few years. In 
conclusion, 1 thank voii one and all, the Commissioner, the Sccictary and cv^'cry 
member of this Corporation for the kind way in which you have passed the Vote of 
Thanks. 


KING GEORGE V AND QUEEN MARY IN INDU. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THEIR VISIT. 

A Puhltr Alcdtng ot Ihe oj Bombay xcas held on 13lh Api il 1911 to concent 

mcadiK’: for the tecephon ot Then Plajes/ta the King-Empt) or of India and the ,Qucen- 
Enipics^ on then forthcnning Visit to India H E Su Gco/ge Clarke, the Governor, 
prtsided Su Basil Scott, the ChicJ ynsitic, moved — Thai this M/ceting has heard with 
feelings of jny the announcement oj the appt oaching Visit of Their Most G> acious Majesties the 
King-Empcror n] India and the Qttcen-Evipriss, and resolve that at rangements be made for 
celehralinij thii joyous occasion in a manner worthy of this City ” Sir Pherozeshsh seconded 
the Resoltilion as follows 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

In rising to second the Resolution moved by the Chief Justice in such apt and 
appropriate terms, I cannot help wishing that I was a poet, a historian and a states- 
man, all combined m one For without this combination, without ‘ the vision and 
faculty divine ’ of the poet, the illuminating lore of the historian, and the penetrating 
comprehension of the statesman, it is almost impossible to give full and adequate 
expression to the dignity and grandeur of the occasion which we desire to celebrate, to 
Its serious and sacred solemnity, to its pregnant and far-reaching symbolic significance 
for everything connected with the welfare, happiness and progiess, indeed for all 
events moulding the lofty destinies of this magnificent land of ours. (Loud cheers.) 
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The occasion will not be a mere pageant, perhaps more gorgeous and dazaling than 
any tW has gone before \ it will not be a mere Royal Visit of kindly interest and 
sympathy and mutual knowledge such as those we have been favoured with m the 
past It will be a histone event of deeper significance and import than a pageant or 
a Royal Visit,— this unprecedented advent of our Gracious Sovereign, to announce in 
his own person his accession to the throne of the Bntisb Empire. It will be nothing 
less than an emphatic announcement that we arc an equal and integral part of the British 
Erap^e, it will be a fervent and solemn and deliberate assurance that his watchful ejx 
will be always upon us, on our weal and our woe, that his unceasing interest and 
sympathy will cover and envelop the development of our destmiea and wU be a 
stimulus and example to all concerned in the administration of this country It will 
be tidings of great joy for the present, — of glowing hope for the future. It will indeed 
be the perfect and practical fulfilment of the noble words— as wise as generous— 
uttered by that great and good Queen— (Applause) — when she assumed the direct 
Sovej'eignty of the Indian Empire, in the Great Proclamation of 1858 — ” IVe 
hold ourstloex bound to the nairoex of our Indian Temlonsx by the same 
obltgaiumx of duty vihtch btnd ux to all our other xubjecls and ihexe obligattonx 
by the blexxtng of Almighty God, we xhall faithfully and conxcieniiottxty fulfil " It 
IS no wonder that the whole country is preparing to hail the advent of Their 
Majesties with unbounded joy, enthusiasm and loj^alty Our city cannot be, will 
not be, behind any other city in that respect \Vc proudly remember that wc arc 
the only aty in India which can claim to be a Royal city,— a royal and personal 
gift to the ancestors of His Majesty, whk,h has coroe straight from their hands mto 
the Empire. Let the pageant and ceremonial be where they may, it is ours to greet 
Their Majesties with our lojal acclamations as they put their feet on Indian soiL It 
fswcwfao wflf speed them onwards on their high empnse with ourprajers and our 
blessings (Loud applause.) 


BOMBAY LEGISUTIYE COUNCIL 

THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1911-191J 


Provincial Councils and Po%\ brs of Taxation — Protfst 
Agalnst Timr Limit 
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colleagues who have preceded me, and particularly the speech of ray honourable 
fnend Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola, who while adding his own powerful^ voice both in 
congratulations and outpourings of gratitude, drew attention to the remarkable 
testimony borne by such an unanimous chorus of praise. While admitting that such ’ 
congratulations may not be undeserved, may I be permitted to say that when so 
lavishly bestowed by one member after another, they are apt to be tiresome and 
monotonous? 1 will ask Your Excellency to permit me to vary the monotony by 
following a different course. 1 am for my part ready to acknowledge the full splend- 
our of the sun, but even the sun has his spots. I will therefore seek for some of the 
spots. Your Excellency, when I left for England last year I was filled with very 
great alarm at the pronouncement which had been made in a most hopeful and 
emphatic manner by the late Finance Member, Sir John Muir Mackenzie, in explaining 
to this Council the financial statement for the year 1910-1911. He then said : — 

“ In these circumstances it is evident that we shall have to make up our mmds to 
one of two courses — either the arrest of our rate of progress, or the increase of 
our resources by pro\nncial or local taxation. It is my earnest hope that before 
I hand over charge to my successor of the financial portfolio of this Govern- 
ment the Council may be invested with the requisite power to impose the 
taxation required to meet our requirements, and that our dependence for 

resources upon the Impenal Government may before very long be a thing of 

« 

the past Such a change will, I am convinced, be in every way beneficial. It 
will bring home to us in the most wholesome manner the responsibihty which 
we ought to feel for the expenditure which we project, it will mcrease the 
power and dignity of our Council, and will impart an altogether new and 
vivifying mterest to its discussions of provincial finance 

It was this ‘ hope ’ and this ‘ suggestion ’ that filled me with alarm when 
I left for England. All the fine talk about « increase of dignity and power ” was 
only an official euphemism used for the purpose of covenng a most objectionable and 
dangerous proposal. At the debate on the Budget in the same year, Sir John Mum ^ 
Mackenzie still more emphasised this hope and suggestion. In winding up the 
financial portion of the Budget he said ; — 

“ I observe in the general remarks made in the Council, the same tendency I 
have remarked before, namely, a great preference for suggesting objects of expenditure 
and a very great reluctance to provide funds for them. I observe that reluctance 
expounded ably* and at great length by the Hon Rao Bahadur Joshi, and I observe 
that the last thmg he mtends to think of is the provision of the funds to attam the 
objects he desires I am^not at all surpnsed at that attitude I have always noted 
It ever smee I have had anything to do with this Council The fear of taxation is 
exceedmgly great and is only exceeded by the great benefits from it. I can only say 
I must repeat the hope that the responsibility for providing money for itself will be 
enforced upon this Presidency and that it will not be able by begging firom the 
, Government of India to provide money it requires. That is the one way m which 
financial and administrative responsibility will be brought home to this Council and 
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tolhe people of India , that is the only way that they will come to imdenUnd that 
wha Itbey want they must pay for We have teen it moit excellently exemplified m 
the Bombay Mnniapality and 1 only hope it will develop m the Provincial 
Lonncila. 

Now, Your Excellency will observe Str John referred to the earnest proU^t 
against the policy be was advocating by our late colleague the lion Rao Bahadur 
Joshi in regard to whom I wish to associate myself with every word tliat has fallen 
from Your Excellency and other members of the Council Rao Bahiidur Joshi m his 
speech had vigorously controverted the proposal Sir John Muir Mackcnale was 
putting forward, hut in spite of that vigorous protest Sir Jphn was convinced that 
their only hope lay in the power of taxation being given to tins Council \ our 
ExccUcnc) will permit me to add that > our powerful voice was also raised on the same 
skJc. But before I come to that I find that ray honourable friend Mr Faaulblioy* 
supported with his usual corroboraUve \ngour that financial proposal He said — 

lostead of tha policy of doles tho Government of Inda should revise the 
pronnoal »otUen>ent« so as to allot Urgor resources to the Proviixaal ( ovemmenU 
when the Goveracnent of India posstas a turplus beyond their needs To my mind 
there vhoald bo a Ixrter debtee of aepimtion between Iropunal and Pronncial Onvneo 
and as Sir Stcyning Edgerie) in ha minuto to the report of the DoccDtralostion 
ConmmloQ pointed out, Provmual Governments should bo given independent 
soorcc* of revenue and some separate powers of taxauem. Even the Utc Mr Roni&b 
Chtmder Dutt sud that when the elected rcptesentAUTcs of the people obtained a 
potent md dclerminiog voice m shaian^ the decisions of local Counats it would not 
be undesirable to invest them with the povrerj of taxalion. 

Procecds Mr Faiulbhoy — 

That Umo has now come. I ho|>o that thu ffUggcsliore> of thy members of the 
IXxenlralrsahon ComnicJioD to make provnioal rosourctr mdeptnJent of the 
Impenal t ovemment and to invest the local Govcmrotnl with thy rerjulMtc power to 
impose taxation and to cany out expenditare on imi>Oftanl projects will bo given 
effect to at an early dale and it will be a beneficial chang- and will increase the 
power and dignity of Ihn Council and uxurc the vUbilit) of Provincial Pinancc. I 
can only hope that Iho Hon bir Johns iuccc>w)r will la, as iUcecvJal as he has been 
m duectiHo the finances of thr. I rcvidcncy ' 

In makmg the quotaltou from my Itonourablt. fnend Mr Fazulbhoy s spcccli, 
1 ma) point out Oiat he forgot to mentton in Iiib Instorx^M iccounl of thu proi-cctllng^ 
of the Decentralisation Commi^^ion timt tint CotnmissKvn was against the proposal 
to huxst the Prmincial Governments wiUi the powars of taxation and llic onl) 
two members who advtxated dial proposal were Sr Stevning Edgcflc) and another 
member of die Commission, while 'Ir Dull sirongl> pointed out that nothing 
would be more dangerous and ol^ctionablc dun to invxst IVovirvul Councib. widi 

• Srf (th ilf ) r^uPii > CorrlmMyj EW h n 
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thnt power miles'; the elected representatives of the people obtained a potent and 
detornnninp \ ok l in shaping the decisions oi the local Councils. To my astonish- 
tneni 1 read turthci in the speech that Mi. Fa7ailbhoy said that the time had come for 
ttncsLing^ the local Councils wuth the ptneers of tavation liow Mr. Fazailbhoy could 
c\er have come to that conclusion p.isscs my understanding’. Nobody more 
ungrudgingly .icknowledges the value of the rclornis th.it have been recently mtrodu- 
. ed than 1 do. I ha\ c spoken of them .is jiossessing great potentialities for the 
w’d I a re of the w hole proviiuce. Hut to say that the lime has now come when the 
elected rcprcsenlatncs of the ivoplc h i\e oht.iined a potent .ind dctci mining voice in 
shaping the decisions oi the local Councils, is. 1 Ka\ , absolutely without foundation. 
1 am aw.aa' that undei the new uloims, so lar as the Provincial Councils arc 
concerned, the} arc supposed to have a non-oflicial m.ijont} Your Excellency, in 
pursuance of the w’lSe policy which Vini h.ive ailopt«d of promoting the reforms as 
much .IS possible, h.is given the Hombay Council a larger non-ofiicial majority than 
o\on w.is contemplated b}' the I.iw. Hut it inusi be borne in mind that after all non- 
oflici.il mcmbcis arc not all eketed b} the people. It seems to have been forgotton 
by Mr. Fa/ailbhoy when he boldly asserted th.at the time contemplated by Mr, Dutt 
w'hen the elected represenutncs of the people obtained a potent and detei mining voice 
in shaping the Council’s ilecisions had come, that they arc largely nominated by 
Govcriimcnl, And, how'cver excellent the nomin.itions may be, I venture to asseit, as 
I have always asserted, that nomin.ition can ncvci secure that sense of responsibility 
and that sense of direct touch wsth the people which election alone can give. I hope 
Your Excellency will p.irdon me for saying that we apply to the constitution of this 
Council another discriinin.itmg test, which, 1 deplore, is now being invoked in this 
Presidency. That discrimination is that members arc not discriminated as official or 
non-official. 1 may be pardoned for saying that non-official members, for all of whom 
I have vciy great respect, are sometimes members who are more official than the 
officials themselves. That is not the way of discriminating between the represen- 
tatives of the people to whom the power of taxation can be giycn. The discrimin- 
ation that IS now invoked, I am sorry to say, is between members who are for 
Government and members who are a«/z-Govcrnment. Your Excellency, I am 
speaking feelingly about this, because I have observed it in other matters in regard 
to different administrations in this province. Thus it appears tliat in newspapers and 
in official reports people aie described not as loyal or disloyal, seditious or non- 
seditious, but Government or anh-Govci nment. This line of discrimination is applied 
to the present members of the Council who arc called Government or anit-Govern- 
ment members. I deplore that sudli a discriminating line should ever have been 
used in official language and is still used. Until the members of this Council are 
neither Government nor aw/z-Govemment and are responsible to the people for what 
they do and say, I venture to submit that nothing could be more disastrous than 
to invest the Provincial Council with the powers of taxation to any extent. As I 
have said. Your Excellency’s powerful voice was raised in support of that proposal. 
Your Excellency in your closing speech said this *. — 
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** The Hoo llr Faiolhboy referred briefly to the queabon of decentialinbOD 
and with what he sa:d and with all that W1 from my honourable colleague I entirely 
agree. The Government, with the aaslstance of this enlarged Council, m qurte 
capable of dealing with all matters of local concern, and m the interests of economy 
and of good admirustrafron it is most desnable that a large meaauro of autonomy 
fchould be granted to our PresideDcy The strong views of the Government on tha 
nnportint queabon will be found m thmr letter to the Government of India, wbicb 
IS publabed with the voluminons report of the Decentralaabon Commission. 

Your Excellency, the public of thia province would entirely agree with these 
Views if the enlarged Council was so constituted as to represent the direct voice 
of the people, because m the matter of taiatioo it is the voKse of the people which 
ought to be conclusive, and I assure Your Exrellency that if it was thus constituted, 
nobody would have been more ready to agree with Your Excellency than I would 
have been. But taking things os they arc, and while the Council is m the process 
of development, nothing would be more disastrous than to invest it with the powers 
of taxation. But ray fears since the last two or three months have been fortunately 
dissipated My alarm was corafrfctcly removed when I read in the papers a short 
note of the Despatch wdiich has been received from the Secretary of State on this 
point Your Excellency is well aware that the Secretary of State for India has 
finally decided to declme for the present to give the powers of taxation to the 
Provincial Counefls and has adduced vranous reasons for his decisioa Among other 
reasons he has gn*en ooc potent reason that the determining voice of the people Is 
still not strengthened in these Pro vmcial Councils. ^ our Exccilw^), the remarks 
that 1 have made liave also a bearing to a very lai^ extent on what is called the 
devolution of functions from higher to subordinate officials I have always protested 
against this devolution — this giving over of the powers enjoyed by higher ofBcials 
to subordinate officials unless and until such a devolutxw is nxxompanied by measures 
for giving acti\ c and \ igOont control to (be people. 1 would welcome such dc\ olutKm 
of functions and powers if the officials to whom they are transferred were at the 
same time guided and restrained in the exercise of those powers and functions by 
tlic representatives of the people m sonic form or otlicr 

II. n. The [’resident; — Two minutes more, Sir Phcroacsbah. 

The Hon. Sir F^hcroicshah — Two minutes morep Then all that I can say i< 
this that according to m) watch twenty rninutes have rxrt elapsed but I accept the 
correctness of ^ our Excellency’s watch. Now, instead of going on with my remarks 
1 Cknnot better use the tv.t> mmutes than to enter a protest ngamsi this exercise of 
discretion vested m ^ oim Excelicnc) under the rules for the direction of the Budget 
debate. One can well understand that when a motion on a subject is placed before the 
Council, ten or fifteen mmutes maj be considered adequate fer the expression of v icws 
of each Indn'tdual member Hut to pvc twenlj minutes to a member for a gemni 
dLbatc involving all the heads of the Budget is simply to atop his nwutli I nm sorry 
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to have to make this protest, but if anybody rationally considers when a Budget has 
to be considered in all its heads, to stop a member from speaking for more than 
twenty minutes is to prevent him from speaking what he has got to say on the 
various heads of the Budget. 1 have a great deal to say about the educational 
policy of the Government, also about the views expressed by the Hon. Dr. Nariman 
on primary education, a subject on which he has spoken without understanding the 
merits of the question and the principle involved in the development of primary 
education. There are various other points on which I should have liked to speak, 
but 1 cannot do so in two minutes. All that I can do therefore is to sit down. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

THE SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE. 

, A/ the Meeitiig of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on 26th July 1911, 
H E Sir'Geoiqe Clarke, Governor of Bombay, piesiding, the Hon Mr Abdul Husetn 
Adamjee Peerbhoy moved — “ That the Govemor'in-Council may be phased to enforce 
existing legislation, if any, and to intiodiice such further legislation as may be necessary for 
restricting the slaughtei of cattlci for purposes other than that of human consumption, i c , 
fo> trade purposes, such as for exU acting fat, hides, bones and horns ” The Hon Sir 
Pheroseshah Mehta spoke as follows 

Your Excellency, — Whatever may be the fate of this Resolution, which my 
honourable fnend Mr. Abdul Husein has brought before this Council, whether it is 
or It IS not found practicable to carry out the proposal it formulates, I still hail and 
welcome this attempt on tlie part of a Mohammedan gentleman as indicating that even 
the Mohammedan community is not averse to join in practical and temperate endea- 
vours to solve an economic problem of great importance and senousness. It is im- 
possible not to recognize that in thus country a very important portion of the mass 
of the people object to the slaughter of cows both on religious and economic grounds. 

It IS no doubt thought that the movement which is now prevaihng to a very large 
Qixtent m this country was inspired by religious feelings and formulated on religious 
grounds, but it is not improbable that if we go back far enough, the religious feelings 
were themselves the outcome of economic necessities, when cattle formed an 
important portion of the agricultural wealth of the country and the preservation of 
this agncultural wealth was considered to be a problem of the greatest interest and ^ 
value to the country But however that may be, there is no doubt that there has 
been a large decrease in the number of homed cattle in the country. That is a 
problem of a serious character and requires to be dealt with in a large and states- 
manlike mannei. To my mind it is a noteworthy thing that a Mohammedan gentle- 
man comes forward to help to solve this problem and proposes ways and means, and 
m spite of the fact that my honourable friend Moulvie Rafiuddin Alimed seems to 
imagine that his action is likely to be misunderstood by the Mohammedan community, 

I take it that the Mohammedans themselves arc reasonably desirous of co-operat- 
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ing in tbe solution of this great ecoDomio problem, apart fiom its bearing on the 
question of the slaughter of cattle for human food Therefore it i® that whatever 
may be the fate of this spcJfic Resolution which the Horn Mr Abdul Husem has 
brought forward, I hail it as an attempt on the part of a Mohammedan gentleman to 
30m with his Hindu brethren m solving a problem seriously afEecting the prosperity 
of the country 

Tlte Non Mr R P Kaiandikar movttl oh amtndnml rtt Tltat tkt maintaianct 
and rtarins ot cattle lam larfer altaiiion. of Ger tmmtnt in the xntotstt ej agncnliurt 

The Hoh Mr \bdul Huttxn then mktd permus^on to withdrau hu Resolution tn favour 
of Afr Karartdtkar t amtndmoni lohuh teas granted The amendmini Iherrfcre letanu iht 
sulstaniivt proposition ickxch &rtn^ piei to tht vote teas lost 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

THE REGISTRATION OF MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 

Ai the MttiiMg of the Bombay Ltgulaiiu Couuxtl held at Bcmhar on 21si J\cvt»ih<r 
1912 ikt Ihn Mr R A Lamb ino‘*xd Ike first reading f the Bill for tht rigisfraficm ef 
mtdual praeiUionert tn th Pratdeney ej Bombay The Dill ertattd a Medical Council vkuh 
icoutd control the keeping of the Register and would hart power to rtmtnt from it tht name of 
any medical praelitiemer nko teas guxUy e>/ anr grave mtuemduel or unprofessional act 
The es uht k the Bill conferred on registered praetiliontn mere as /ollati’S — ^ 

CZ) Ao person icho teas not refiistered uvs to if considered to be a legally or dul^ 
qualified mtiieal pro titioTur undo any let tn forte tn the Presidency or was entiiUd to give 
enr certificate requved hy any ruiA Act 

(’) \oP irscn not regultrtd wu to he appointed to bt medical offerr in any hospital or 
iispensary not supported inltrety by voluntary contributions 

(3) Regultrtd practitioners ivere to be exempted from terring on inquests 

The If n the Surgeon General If 11 Stevenson and other koneurahlt members haring 
spoken on the Pill the Hon Sir Phtro"esktth made the} llnnng speech 

May It please V our Exccllcnc) , -It was tmpos^ibk, not to listen to the speech 
of the lionounblL gentleman who just sat tlmm wilJioul bang equal!) Interested 
and amused M) Indian colleagues in the Council look up cudgels on its behalf for 
the A>ur\X‘dK, s)^tem of medicine and spok*c up vigorous!) My honourable friend 
Colonel ]acks^>n has retaliated b) tellmg us man) interesting and amusing stones as 
to Itov. the Indun vatds and hakims treated cases liere and tlicrc whlcli hate come 
to his kmowlcdgv. Hutlwondcr w hether he has c\cr heard tin. other side xmd the 
number of Slones told b\ Indian paitenis of the remarkable and stirtllng manner In 
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which now and then they had been treated by qualified medical practitioners. I was 
very much interested to hear a remark from the Hon. the Surgeon-General who told 
us how one of those unqualified men, who had a patient suffering from tuberculosis, 
gave him some cough mixture^ I believe the story is perfectly true ; but I ask him, 
has he heard stories of what are called quahfied medical practitioners who do exactly 
the very same thing and who when patients have gone to them for serious chek 
diseases, have treated them as cases of cough and cold. I know several stories of 
that character. 

But after all this impassioned eloquence of the Hon. Col. Jackson, I put it to 
the Council if we are not dnfting awa)^ from the true meaning and purport of the Bill. 
When the honourable members were speaking on the Bill I was rubbing mj eyes 
over and over again to find out what was the real connection between the arguments 
that were urged and the real substaiitial meaning of the Bill before the Council. I 
am afraid so far the discussion on the Bill has proceeded on entirel}" wrong and irrele- 
vant lines. I will ask m)'’ Indian colleagues to consider in what way is it that it really 
affects the va'ids and liakims. To my mind it is quite clear that they are left out 
in the Bill as the}’- have ever been before. As a matter of fact, they have never enjoyed 
the privilege of giving certificates. What is there in the Bill which takes away in any 
respect from the position which they now occupy ? They are left entirely to their owli , 
devices as at present without let or hindrance. Now I think that the very first speakers 
— the Hon. the Surgeon-General and the Hon. Col. Jackson — are to some extent respon- 
sible for confirming my Indian colleagues who followed them in imagining that this Bill 
was really aimed against and hakims for their speeches endeavoured to justify 
and show the necessity for adopting measures for disqualifying the indigenous 
medical practitioners. Even my honourable friend cannot be quite acquitted of the 
same charge. In his short dispassionate speech, he threw out only one justification 
for the Bill, — a justification which amounts to this that Bombay should suffer for the 
sms of Bengal. He said that in Bengal there have sprung up several institutions 
which turn out irregularly qualified medical men, and those institutions have in 
recent times multiplied to such a very large extent that it is possible that they may 
invade this Presidency. I do not think the honourable member has been able to 
convince the Council that such an infection has reached or is very likel}^ to reach 
this Presidency. But if the object of the Bill is to prevent this, then there is a 
necessity of checking the practice of vaids and hakims. But turning to the sections 
of the Bill you will see that in no instance the vaids and hakims are really touched. 

Nqw if you will permit me I will say what is the real meaning of the Bill. I 
will tell you at once. I will tell my Indian friends that the Bill does not affect the 
vaids and hakims \ it does not affect unqualified medical practitioners — the 
compounders and others who dispense medicine to those who choose to be located bv 
them. The Bill in reality is an attempt on the part of Government to bnng the 
quahfied medical practitioners under their absolute control. I ask the members to 
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see for tbcmselv^ if the deacaiption 1 give of the real scope of the Bill is not correct 
The Bill is said to be founded on what is called the English Medical Act (21 and" 22 
Viet, c. 90). That Act is very well siuted to the circumstances under which 
medical praotitioaefs exist in a civilised country like England. But n this Bill, 
which IS to be transplanted to the Indian soil, you go be) ond the provisions of the 
English Act In the first place, you will see that qualified people as detennined 
by Government are to be brought on the register Then comes the appointment 
of the members of the Medical Council. And who are those P They arc men 
for the most part chosen and nominated by Government for a term of five years 
For, clause 2 (a) says —[Reads] ^our Excellency will see that so far as the 
consthutron of the Medicml Council is concerned, there will be a President, 
nominated by the Govcmor-ln-CounciI, and twelve members, of whom six will 
be nominated by the Governor In-CounciI, four will be elected b) doctors, bachelors 
and licentiates of medicine and sprgery of the Univcrsit) of Bomba) , and two 
by the medical practitioner^ who for the time being ore practising in tlie Bomba) 
Presidency and who are not graduates or liccntiatts of the Univcrsit) of Bomba) 
Thus It will be seen that the Medina] Council is strongl) composed of the 
official clemenL Then the BDl states how the qualified medical men arc to 
be registered The next important clause is clause 9 It runs thus —[Reads] 1 
submit this clause goes far bevood the English Act. In the English Act— the 
Medical Act— of 1858— some enquiry is provided before the name of a medical 
practitioner can be r e m oved on the ground of “grave misconduct or improfcssional 
act" But tn this Bill that portion of the provision has been omitted, and the 
Medical Council is empowered to remove from the register without mquir) the name 
of any medical petitioner who has In then- opinion been guilt) of an) "grave 
misconduct or unprofessiona] act Now, leaving alone the question of trial and 
inquiry, ) 0 u will sec that an enormous power has been placed m tlic liands of the 
Medical Couiwil, which is to discover and detenrune the “ grave misconduct and 
unprofessional act " But it is well-known that even in England the profession is 
so much divided os to what constitutes an unprofessional act tliat there arc constant 
discussions in ne wspa pers as to what should be propcrl) called an unprofessional 
act and what ought not to be so called. Then, there is the vagucrxprcssion "grave 
mi^conduci” and this Medical Council is invested with the power of determining 
what constitutes “gravx misconduct. 1 hope the qualified medical profession of 
this cit) and the Prcstdcnc) will corcfull) look into llic provisions of this Hill ind 
sec ilut the) arc not allowing themselves to be placed at the nurc) of a bod) whiJi, 
it is impossible to say, will be able to deal nghllywiUi the casts iliai ma\ come 
before them. 

There arc certain small advantages which ire ccrtaml) given to the regntcred 
members of the profession as would appc.v from clause 10 Hut tlien follows i 
section against which 1 beg to enter m) protest. Clause II says —[Reads] Noiv, 

1 wish to point out that In the former Acts the qualifiv-ition in^ed was tliat Uie 
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person to be appointed to a medical post was that he should be a duly qualified 
practitioner. But it was never under contemplation that such persons should be 
the persons who would be brought under this Registration Act. The condition 
requisite for holdmg such posts under the previous Acts was that the holders should 
have received certain training and certam degrees 5 but this further condition of 
having been registered under this Bill Is something which goes beyond what was 
contemplated by the framers of the previous Acts. I do not think it is right to 
insert conditions of this character to act retrospectively. I do not attach any value 
to the granting of certificates. For these documents are generally m the nature 
of certificates of illness produced before Courts of Law on behalf of persons 
interested m cases imder trial as excuse for non-attendance and so forth. When 
such a certificate is produced in a court the Judge tnes to find out who the person 
is who has signed the certificate and then determines what weight should be 
attached to the document. But it is very undesirable to restnct the area from 
which medical officers of health can be obtained, for it seems to me that it is possible 
for the various municipahties which are spnnging up in this Presidency and which 
require medical officers of health, to bnng out men who possess adequate qualification 
as health officers, yet are not registered under the Medical Act. 

Then comes a whole senes of clauses to which I want to direct the 
attention of the Council. Clause 13 says . — [Reads.] Now, I ask the Council 
what is the need for such a provision as this? Our University with the 
colleges affiliated to it is at present -so constituted that it is specifically under 
the guidance and control of Government, so much so that no regulation for studies 
can be adopted by it until it is sanctioned by Government. Why, then, do you 
superimpose upon it an authonty under which the governing body or authorities of a 
medical college or an examining body can be called upon to furnish information 
to the Medical Council regarding the course of study prescnbed or examination held 
by such body or authonty ? Of course, if the Medical Council is created by the Bill, 
there would be no harm in furnishing such information. But what is the need for 
empowering the Medical Council to depute a member to attend at an examination ? 
Anybody, who is acquainted with the conduct of an " examination, will ask what kind 
of function is such a person expected to perform. Will he have the power to alter 
an examination paper ? If he wants any information regarding examination papers he 
can obtain it without being present at the examination. Ordinanly it is only the 
supervisors who attend at an examination to see that the candidates do their work in 
the proper way. 

The clauses that follow relate to financial arrangements. The next important 
clause to which I request the attention of the Council is clause 19. It says : — 
[Reads.] You will see from this that the Medical Council is empowered to make 
rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of this Act. This is a very large 
power vested m them, though the rules and regulations that they may pass are 
made subject to the sanction of Government. Then comes clause 20 . — [Reads.] I 
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will ask the members of this Council to note what an unnecessarily enormous power 
IS vested m Government hj this clause. Mj colleagues will mark, that the power 
which IS vested m Gmwiment is to be excrcisoi not only on the representation of the 
Medical Council, but also without it, because you sec the words — “ If it shall appear 
to the Go\"emor*in-Council on the report of tlie Medical Council or ofJienoue,'* etc. 
In cither waj it coroes to this that if it shall appear to the Governor in-Council that 
the course of study and exammation prescribed by any of the colleges are not such 
as to secure to the student sufficient knowledge and skill for the enk,ient pracUce of 
his profession, it might direct that the possession of such qualification would not 
entitle him to registration under tins Act. I ask the Council and our Exccllenc) to 
consider whether this is nght. Tlic Colleges nnd the Uni\craitj which exist m this 
Presidcnc> are bodies created b) the Act and are so placed as to be under the entire 
guidance and control of Government, in the first pbee of His Excellcnc) tlic Cioter 
nor as Chancellor and then of llis Exccllencj the Governor irvCouncil is 
Government, And m spite of that uwtrol and guidance, the Governor m-Councll 
reserves to himself the power of saving lint tlicse bodies arc unfit to grant 
degrees which the) are empowered to give I submit that is not a logical 
position to take up. Does it not seem to the Council ne arc now giving a 
further power to the Govemorin-CounenP To do whatP To su) that this control 
and guidance is of no use whatsoever And this too, not upon the representation of 
the Medical Council, but even without it I ask \ our Ijcccllcncy and the Council to 
consider whether su Ji a prov ision is a prov ision which should real!) be enacted bv a 
rcguLir Act of this Lcgi'«htivc Council 

I will now ask the attention of the members of tlie Council to the last clause 
of the BilU I Invc been fimiliar with what arc called the bludgeon chuscs of Acts 
I am familiar w iih the bludgeon clauses m the Munu^lpal Act of the of BomKi) 
But a bludgeon clause in this Act comes as i surprise to me Clause 21 runs ns 
follows — Reads It will be seen that under this bludgeon cinusc the McdLal 
Council can be altogether superseded. The Medical Council, ns I hive nlrcad) 
pointed out is hrgclv ujmposed of members nominated b> C>ovcrnmcnt, nml seeing 
tint It is so umiposcd is it ncuzssaiv to enact that if at an\ time it appears to the 
r»ovcmor in-CouncU that tlic Medical Council lias failed to cxcrcLSc nnj power and to 
perform functions imposed upon it, he maj appoint another ngcnc) to carry out its 
wvrrkP lias the time rcall) come fora Bill of tins drastic chaiawtcr? 1 confess 
I am unable to bnng mvsclf to bclicvc that thcciri.um lances of tins I*rcsidtr>c\ nrc 
of siivJi a character as would require IcgL latioii of ihl** sort I repeat rou what 
I <a»d at llic beginning tltat this is the real purport of Uic BilL It seeks to pla^c the 
•whole bod) of qualified medkJl practitioners entircl) - I 'ns going to sa) at tlic 
mere) of, but 1 will sa\- under the control of Covernment I submit iltai is not a 
whoksoroc wav of dealing with an lu-niouribU hod) of men such as exist in this 
Presjdenc) 

M) honourable fnend Mr B*.lvi said that this Bill is the thin end of ilic wedge 
to oost the native pradUioocfs from the ficU I cannot concCivc that it will luve 
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any end a? that. The enormous mass of the people amII ha\c nothing to do with the 
^ western medical science, and so long as that prejudicc—that uniea'^oning' prejudice — 
exists, I assure my Indian collcdgucs, tlic zuuds and hakims wall aKo noun',h. 1 licre 
are a number of persons who pose themselves as vauhand hnktms. 'I hey arc a 
worthless lot and do more hai m than good. Still } ou must not ignore thi'i fact that 
there is a fund of medical knowledge and medical science wdiich is still embodied m the 
Ayurvedic sj^stein, and so long as the popular feeling continues the vauh <ind hakims 
wull come to no harm. The real purport of the Bill is the enormou'^ drastic powers 
which arc incorporated in it, powders which would bring the qiialihcd medical piofc‘='‘'ion 
within the control and guidance of Government in a manner which nothing lliat ha< 
3'ct been said justifies. 

H E till President, Sir Scoigc Cla/ke, in hi' toncluding icnuiik' 'aid — 7 1 ’C lion 
Si> Phcro'.cshah has attaclcd the Bill as a zvholc in one of hii ihaiailci I'iically clipunt 
and vigoions ificichcs He does not object to the clauses of it but he oljcci' to the i<. hoh V it •; 
In this }cs/)eci he icnniids me of ihe soldici who, wJun Inouqht bifoic a (ont t -niatinu, n ai 
asked if he objected to any of the inembos of it, and said that he object ed to nobody but to the 
whole business, , . 

The fust leading of the Bill was uUiimiely put to the vote and dcclaied earned 

o *j *( < “ 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Lei’islatiie Council held at Bombay on IStl Maiti 
1912, H, E Sit Gcotcjc Chiikc, Covet not of Bombaj fie^idmii, the Hon. Sit Pueatd 
Lamb moved the 'second reading of the Bill fot the PiQisttation of Mtd.cal Prat tit, otuti, 

J he Hon, Sii Pint ozt shah spok* as follow: 
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Youf Excellency will patdon me \ 7 ben 1 say that b India there are three bodies 
of medical men, who cannot be said to be entirely harmonious from the points of 
view in which they regard medicine and medical practice. In the first place, owing 
to the State exigency, we have a body, called the Indian Medical Service, consisting 
of men of high competence and high afrfUty, who form a body by itself and conse- 
quently have the virtues and viocs of a body, separated like the Indian Medioal Service 
IS Next to them is a body, which Is slowly and constantly progressing and 
developing— people who form, what I may call the independent qualified medical 
profession in the country They are -all qualified men, who in a certain way in 
consequetK* of the circumstances in which the Medioal Service and the independent 
roedicAl profession are placed, o^xupy a position, which I can best describe as many 
of the members of the Council would understand by the Gujarati phrase ^ 

or of stanng at each other Not that they are enemies or are quite jealous of each 
other, but each looks and stares at the other, which, if paraphrased, would mean : — 
” Who the deuce arc j ou and what business have you here ? ” I do not say this In 
an invidious spmt, but we ha\e to recogmse a foct which wc cannot ignore. The 
third body is the great class of vatds and AaAtmtt quacks as many of us regard them 
and as quahfied medical men brand them. They are men ro whom an enormous mass 
irf the people have great faith. My honourable fnend Mr Setalvad refer r ed to a case 
brought in the High Court by a /lahm against a we]l4cnown oitiien of this place, 
and if the members of the Council had read the evidence they would have found that 
he produced evidence from different parts of ^he country to point out the great 
reputation he enjoyed and Uie great faith placed m him by a large body of men 
In (a»^t, by far the greater portion of the population have an implicit faitli In these 
men — a fact which the qualified medical practitioners will not rcco^sc or apprcv-lalc 
— and in a measure arc afiraid of going to quahfied men. 

Now , where wc have three bodies of this sort depriving Uic medical profession 
of homogeneity, it seems to me that the tunc has not amved when we could liavc in 
this country an Act which has been successful in England, where the medical pro- 
fession is of an extremely homogeneous character As 1 haNX already stated, the 
one thmg that made the Act successful in England was the public opinion, a public 
opinion which cntircl) recognised that qualified medical practitioners were aupenof 
to quack But here how absolutclj different is the case Here the vast mass of 
the p'oplc arc clearly in fa^our ofraKfr and Aaktmt Therefore, "S our Exccllcnc), 
what 1 submit is tliat the case docs not exist here to justify the introduction of this 
Act ar*d that the measure is premature I do not say that the time may not come 
for it, but the day may be very distant when its mtroduulion would be justified for 
the same reason as it was justified in England 

M\ iK'rwunblc fnend Mr bctal\ad has pointed out to tlic CoutkiI that the 
Bill docs not fulfil the objo-t for which, It IS profes‘ed, it has been introduced. A 
he well pointed out It is stated in the statement cf objects and reasons that the main 
object of the Dill IS to protc».t the publis, and to a certain extent the medical profession 



from the inroads of the irregularly qualified medical practitioners. I venture to ask 
members of this Council who have any knowledge of this country whether those 
people, who employ irregularly qualified medical men, do not fully know that they 
are employing men who are not qualified medical practitioners ? I ask those officers 
who serve in the districts whether the lowest and the humblest villager does not know 
fully well that when he goes to a vaid or hakim he resorts to an unqualified medical 
man ? You cannot ignore that circumustance. I say nothing is required to protect 
the public from these irregularly qualified men, for they know perfectly well \7h0m 
they employ. Therefore, so far as that object is concerned, it seems to me there 
is no reason for the introduction of the Act. 

I do not propose to go into the reasons of the various amendments of which 
my honourable friend Mr. Setalvad has given notice. But with your Excellency’s 
permission I should like to make one remark with regard to the attitude I have taken 
up in this matter. I may at once say that nobody is a stronger admirer and advocate 
of a strong Government than I am. But I have always held, and still hold, that a 
strong Government is not incompatible with leaving to a properly constituted body a 
certain amount of freedom and responsibility and reposing in it a certain amount of 
confidence. In my opinion to do that is to make a strong Government still 
stronger. I recognise the responsibility that lies upon Government and I 
hold strongly that power ought to remain in the hands' of Government for 
the purpose of carrymg out that responsibility in a proper way I do believe 
that Government have - great responsibilities, but, as I said before, it is 
not incompatible with leaving to small constituted bodies a certain amount of 
responsibility and reposing in them a certain amount of confidence. It is for that 
- reason that I objected to strong Government element in the constitution' of the 
Medical Council, Qualified medical men, who have acquired a degree of culture, 
are men in whom confidence and reliance can be placed, and I cannot agree with 
my honourable fnend Sir Richard Lamb when he said that such a body required 
some guidance in the early years of its creation. I ask, why ? If these men are 
such as you want, if they are men of culture, experience, ability and judgment, and 
if you make a selection from such a class of cultured men, why should you not 
entrust them with the power of dealing with the matter for which they are created 
and which is entrusted to them? That is my reason for saying that a certain 
amount of freedom should be left to the Medical Council. They must not be treated 
like little children learning to walk. My honourable fnend Sir Richard Lamb 
compared it with a baby which still had to learn to toddle. I, therefore, object 
to a large number of Government nominees on the Medical Council, and Your 
Excellency will see that m England it is not Government who have a preponderating 
voice in the Medical Council. It is the universities that supply to it a large number 
of members, as also the various medical bodies. Government themselves come in 
for a very small number of their representatives on that Council, I \ enturc to 
subnut that, if you are going to follow the English Act, this is the model wliich } ou 
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ouglu to follow and carry out It js ikj reason that you should liampcr the body 
that you create by tying theu hands and icet because tlwy require guidance in the 
beginning of their career 

There are different parts of the Bill to which I object and 1 \nll state my 
reasons for them when they come to be considered But before concluding I will 
say tins — that though like tire court martiallcd soldier I am against the whole 
business altogether, finding tliat that would not a\afl me, I claim the libcrt) of 
taking (reception to the diffa^nt sections which I consider objectionable 

Tht Motion Jor /At xteond rtt^ding of /At Bill twj put to tht vote txnd carrwl 

U O Q « « 

It /At Mfttiag oj tht BoiHlay f tgitlativc htld oh 1-fth March 1^12 tkt 

Cmnul pretiedtd It consider the Bill clanst b} claust 

7ht Hon Mr Sttalvcd moved tht foUmiNg amendmcHit — 

1 To xulstitutt m clause 2 (2) (i) Jor iht ivord si V the vtord * four " 

2 To add after clauxt 2{2){b) iht folloutns members eUcitd by tht 

iniversily cf Bomber and 

3 To rt letter suhtlauttt (V) and {tO of clauxt 2 O) as (d) and (0 nxptctittly 

Tht Hon Sir PAerftshah tpokt as follows 

\ ouf Lxcdicm.) , - 1 confess tliat I ha\ ebeen not a little surpnsed b> the rcasoiib 
which ha\ c been ad\ aoccU b) the 1 Ion, the SurgeorhGcncrnl in asVang the Council to 
reject m) honourable fnend Mr Sctalvad’s amendments. 1 was surpnsed, I saj, to 
hear the Ilon. the Surgeon-General speak of misrepresentations ha\ Ing been made by 
a large and respectable bodj of nodical pracUUoners in this city "^our Exccllenc) , 
language of this sort shows that the head of the great medical department of Gcncm- 
ment cannot be said to be in svmpathy with the claims and aspirations and the cbanic* 
ter and position of the uidepcndcnt medical profession of this Presidency \our 
nxccllcnc), the Hon tlic Surgeon-General has spoken of Uic narrow and prejudiced 
\ lews which a Medical Council composed in the manner suggested In Mr Sctalv ad's 
anKnUrrents would tak-c Ifiroaybc permitted, ^ our Excellency, to speak out just 
ns frankb as the lion the Surgeon-General has done, I will say that tlie Medical 
Council, consuiutcd m u manner in which it is proposed to be constituted b> the Hni, 
will not be a Council whK.li csin be guaranteed to be free from narrow and prejudiced 
\icvr' I Subunit %\cmust look at Uicsc things as practical men of the world, and 1 
asl the member^ of llic Council to iftlic appointment of six members of the 
Medival CouiK-il i-s left in the gift of Government how are those ncminalfons )ikcJ> to 
N.? \\cmust rcmcinK-r lint the medical adviser of Government is the Surgeon- 
Gciicnl, and being ihi, licad of the Indian Medj a! Scrv lee he cannot lielp idcntif)lnp 
himself with the interests **nd wishes and the likes and dislikes of llic sc^M^c 
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Undci the constitution Government nominees must liavc a majorltys and the Siugcono 
General being an adviser of Government he would give the members of the seivice a 
majority on the Medical Council. In the Select Committee’s report it is called a bare 
majority of one, but a majority of one is as good as a majority of a dozen. Now, I 
ask if you give the Indian Medical Service a majority on this Council, what is likely 
to be the result ? Will not the narrow views and prejudices of that service find, to 
some evtent at least, the scope and prevalence in that Council ? Will not all 
questions that will come before the Council be, I will not say tainted, but be permeat- 
ed with the peculiar View s of the Indian Medical Service ? I ask the Council to 
remember that the two functions which the Medical Council has to perform are those 
that relate to registration and the disciplinary jurisdiction as legardsthe infamous 
conduct of registeied medical practitioners. Now, as I ventured to point out yester- 
day, it is impossible to say that the relations that exist between the Indian Medical 
Service and the independent medical profession arc of the most harmonious character. 
They look at things from two different platforms, and it is impossible not to perceive 
that e\en now vithin the experience of the last few years we have found that the 
point of view from which the independent medical profession looks at medical 
questions is very different from the point of view adopted by the members of the 
Indian Medical Service. Your Excellency, I venture to prophesy— and I know that it 
is a dangerous thing to prophesy —that in a Medical Council, constituted as proposed 
by the Bill, there is bound to be a serious difference of opinion, not at a long distant 
period but wnthin a measurable distance of time, betw ecn the members holding differ- 
ent view's onthc\arious questions that will come before it— questions involving 
decisions as to what constitutes or does not constitute infamous professional 
conduct. These are questions which even in England have agitated the minds 
of the medical profession from time to time and given rise to bitter 
controversies. But here this bitterness will increase still more in consequence of the 
chasm which exists at present and will exist for a long time between the members of 
the Indian ISIedical Service and the members of the independent medical profession. 
Under these circumstances it seems to me that if this Act is at all to be a success — 
and I do not anticipate that it wull be a success — the Medical Council should be so 
constituted as to be entirely independent, or rather, as not to be entirely thrown into 
the hands of the Indian Medical Service. „The Hon. the Surgeon^General says that 
Government need not necessarily make appointments which are within 'their gift from 
the Indian Medical Service. But I say, considering the fact that the medical adviser 
of Government is the head of the Medical Service — and I may at once say that I have 
not the slightest intention of casting any reflection upon his conscientious way of 
looking at things, but even the most conscientious man cannot help being swayed by 
the bias of his service — it is very difficult to think that most of the appointments will 
not go to the members of the Indian Medical Service. 

Your Excellency, I venture to point out Uhat the Indian medical profession is 
being recruited from the members of the Grant Medical College in this Presidency • 
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but a large number is now coming from England aher talang the highest honours 
wbicb it IS m the gift of the English medical people to give Many of them are now 
members and fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons— and the Royal College of 
Physicians. I remember the case of a gentleman, the son of my late lamented friend. 
Dr Ismail 3an Mahomed, who recently came out with some of the highest cerhficatei 
and qualifications which can be acquired by medical men m England. I have beard 
medical men speak of him m the terms of highest encomium The advent of such 
men is becoming more and more frequent every year, and it is i’ery undesirable that 
these men should be placed m a position which would make them look with an un- 
friendly eye on the members of the Indian Medical Sen ice, and whioh would cause a 
certain amount of jealousy in consequence of the loaves and fishes gomg to the mem- 
bers of the service. In these dreumstances I ask the members of the Council to 
carefully consider whether they are not going to wreck the success of the Working 
of the Bill bj having a Medical Council ra which the members of the medical servu-C 
will have a preponderating voice. With that view my honourable friend Mr Setalvad 
has brought his amendment, which constitutes the Medical Council In a way that 
gives preponderance to no body of medical men. 

Your Excellency, I will say only one word about the representation of the 
University on the Medical Council I was rather surprised to hear the arguments 
advanced by the Hon. the Surgeon-General that it is very well In England where 
there is a large number of examining bodies of medical practitioners It is perfectly 
true that there is not the same number of examining bodies and of medical practitkxi- 
ers in this Presidency, but I ask the members of the Council to say, Is It right that 
because there are not very many examining bodies here the one body which we do 
possess in tfie shape of the Bombay C/niversity should have no right to elect even 
one member F I submit that, if we prefess to foUow the model of the English Act, it 
19 just nnd right and in fitness of things that the University should have at least 
some representation on the Medical Council I think the case for the representation 
of the University is one that beats the cases of all die other representatiotis put 
togctlicr I do ask the Council to affirm the pnnciple that the Univ ersitj of Bombay 
IS one body which ought to have some representation, whether large or small, on the 
Medical Council 

Tht amndfiunit when put to the vote vrrf tezl 

• • s t 

•■INTAMOUS CONDUCT” 

Thf lien Mr SrtateaJ tkm niec/J the lellerrine amtntlmrnti te eleutej 7 and 9, 
namely • — 

(i) Te emit is the precise te elaute 7 at! the trerds alter 2S9S 
Te emit in elaute 9 the lell-ncmf zrerdt alter “ 1S9S* — 
er tf-^e//rr due enquiry hat ieen held [utlty by them el infameut eenduet In any 
prel\ien3t trfett ' 
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Chi ihe Hoih Sh Phaozeshah spoke as follott's* 

Your Excellency, — I am very glad that aftei all the criticism to which we 
subjected the Bill it has borne some little fruit as acknowledged by the Hon. the 
Surgeon-General. Your Excellency will remember that when the Bill was first 
presented in the Council this clause was to be put into operation without any 
provision for due inquiry. The Select Committee after the criticism to which we 
subjected the Bill has taken the same view and declared that the departure in this 
respect from the English Act was not right and that due inquiry should be provided 
for. That is one thing. It is a small mercy for which I think we might well be 
grateful. Your Excellency, the argument advanced by the Hon. the Surgeon- 
General for the purpose of inducing the Council to reject this amendment reminds me 
very much of the lady’s maid who, on being found guilty of misconduct, pleaded that 
it was a ^\ee wee thing. The Hon. the Surgeon-General told us that if this clause is 
put into operation on the analogy of the English Act, the cases which will be 
brought before the Medical Council will be very few. Prima facte it seems to me 
that there arc likely to be great many more cases in India than in England, because 
opinion is very much divided in this country as to w’hether qualified medical men can 
deal with the Indian systems of medicine. In England qualified medical men have 
nothing to do with the unqualified men. In this country the case is different. Will 
it be considered infamous conduct on the part of a qualified medical practitioner to 
have anything to do with the Unani and Aryan systems of medicine ? In the long 
speech which my honourable friend Dr. Nariman made twenty years ago this w^as the 
point taken as to whether they could take under their wings any of the other systems 
of medicine even for the purpose of finding out what is good m them. What are the 
views which are likely to be taken by men coming out from England and getting into 
the Medical Council P I say, the Hon, thC Surgeon- General or other doctors should have 
told us what class of cases would come within the purview of this Act and should 
have given some general idea as to what acts would be covered by the words 
“ infamous conduct.” I say the word “ infamous ” conveys an infamous reflection. 
It IS a very strong word to use to say that a man is guilty of infamous conduct. 
This word might apply to people meddling with bone-setters. In England there are 
many things like that which come under the terms of “ infamous act.” Bone-setting 
IS one of them. In this country the public would be surprised if you were to meddle 
with bone-settmg here. In India you will find many cases of successful bone-setting. 
More than that. Here you will find people resorting from the treatment of qualified 
\ medical men to that of bone-setters, who are recognised as experts in this branch of 
treatment. I wish the Hon. the Surgeon-General and the Hon. Colonel Jackson had 
given us some idea as to what they call an “ mfemous act.” I have the strongest 
objection to the inclusion in the Bill of these words of which we have not the faintest 
idea. The whole system of law upon that point will have to be settled by the 
Medical Council, and this will give rise to a feeling of bitterness between the members 
of the Indian Medical Service and of the independent medical practitioners, I ask the 
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but a large number is now coming from England aher taking the Hgheat honoiir‘« 
which It IS m the gift of the English medicaJ people to givi Many of them are now 
members and fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons— and the Royal College of 
Physicians* I remember the case of a gentJemanj the son of my late lamented friend, 
Dr Ismail 3an Mahomed, who recently came out with some of the highest certificates 
and qualrficauons which can be acquired by medical men m England 1 have heard 
medical men speak of him in the terms of highest encomium The advent of such 
men Is becoming more and more frequent every year, and it is very undesirable that 
these men should be placed m a positusi which would make them look with an un- 
friendly eye on the members of the Indian Medical Service, and which would cause a 
certain amount cf jealousy m consequence of the loaves and fishes going to the mem- 
bers of the service. In these circumstances I ask the members of the Council to 
carefully consider whether they are not going to wreck the success of the working 
of the Bill by havmg a Medical Council m which the members of the medical aervK.e 
will have a preponderating voice. With that v lew m) honourable fnend Mr Setahrad 
has brought his amendment, which constitutes the Medical Council In a waj that 
gives preponderance to no body of medical men* 

Your Excellency, 1 will say only one word about the representation of the 
University on the MedtcaJ Council I was rather surprised to hear the arguments 
advanced by the Hon* the Surgeon-General that it is very well in England where 
there Is a large number of examining bodies of medical practitioners It is perfectly 
true that there Is not the same number of Omminmg bodies and of medical practition- 
ers m this Prcsfdeocy, but I ask the members cf the Council to say, is it right that 
because there arc oof vrery many examining bodies here the one body which we do 
possess m the shape of the Bombay University should have no nght to elect even 
one member P 1 submit that, if we profess to follow the model of the English Act, it 
is just and nght and in fitness of things that the University should have at least 
some representation on the Medical Council I tldnk the case for the representation 
of the University Is one that beats the cases of all tlic other representations put 
togetlier I do ask the Council to afTirm the principle that the University of Bomba> 
Is one body which ought to have some representation, wlicthcr large or small, on the 
Medical Council 

Tfu ewundmtnit \thai put iff lh< rVe tore IffU 

“INFAMOUS CONDUCT” 

The HffTt fifr Setelffffd iken rnffred the hUonn^ ammdwimls iff clauut 7 end 9 
nemtiy — - 

To emit tn the piff* iso io clause 7 alt the vords after 1S9S 
To enttt in clauu 9 the fffllfftiins^vtfffds alter ' JS9S — 
i atier due en^try has teen held c^iliy h infamous eenduei In any 

t *njl sejpeel 
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Vour Exccllcnc) 5 — I nm \cry glnd that nftci all the criticism to which we 
subjected the Bill it has borne some little fruit ns acknowledged by the Hon. the 
Surgeon-General. Vour l*'xccllcncy vill remember that when the Bill was first 
presented in the Council this clause was to be put into operation without any 
provision for due inquiry. The Select Committee after the criticism to which we 
subjected the Bill has taken the same view and declared that the departure in this 
respect from the English Act was not right and that due inquiry should be provided 
for. That IS one thing. It is a small mercy for which I think we might well be 
grateful. Vour Hxccllcncyj the argument ad\anced b) the Hon. the Surgeon- 
General for the purpo'se of inducing the Council to reject this amendment reminds me 
very much of the lady’s maid who, on being found guilty of misconduct, pleaded that 
it was a uee wee thing, T he Hon. the Surgeon-General told us that if this clause is 
put into operation on the analogy of the English Act, the cases which will be 
brought before the Medical Council will be \cr}' few. Pi\mu facte it seems to me 
that tliere arc likely to be great many more cases m India than in England, because 
opinion is ver} much di\ ided in this countr}' as to whether qualified medical men can 
deal with the Indian systems of medicine. In England qualified medical men have 
nothing to do with the unqualified men. In this country the ease is different. Will 
it be considered infamous conduct on the part of a qualified medical practitioner to 
have anything to do witli the Unani and Aryan systems of medicine ? In the long 
speech which my honourable friend Dr. Nariman made twenty years ago this w^as the 
point taken as to w’hethcr they could take under their wings any of the other systems 
of medicine even for the purpose of finding out what is good in them. What are the 
views which are likely to be taken by men coming out from England and getting into 
the Medical Council ? I say, the Hon. the Surgeon- General or other doctors should have 
told us what class of cases w'ould come wnthin the purview of this Act and should 
have given some general idea as to what acts would be covered by the words 
“infamous conduct.” I say the w'ord “ infamous ” conveys an infamous leflection. 
It IS a very strong w'ord to use to say that a man is guilty of infamous conduct. 
This word might apply to people meddling with bone-setters. In England there are 
many things like that which come under the terms of “ infamous act.” Bone-setting 
IS one of them. In this country the public would be surprised if you were to meddle 
with bone-setting here. In India you will find many cases of successful bone-setting. 
More than that. Here you will find people resorting from the treatment of qualified 
medical men to that of bone-setters, who are recognised as experts in this branch of 
treatment. I wish the Hqn. the Surgeon-General and the Hon. Colonel Jackson had 
given us some idea as to what they call an “ mfamous act.” I have the strongest 
objection to the inclusion in the Bill of these words of which we have not the faintest 
idea. The whole system of law upon that point will have to be settled by the - 
Medical Council, and this will give rise to a feeling of bitterness between the members 
of the Indian Medical Service and of the independent medical practitioners. I ask the 


Courv.tl whctlicr you are going to Ica\c questions ofsuoh indefinite and \ague 
character to the decision of the Mcdioai Council 

The amendment: wet t then put *nd lost 

r ^ « 

The Hen J^fr Se/eitvcd then moved an ameadmeat /> ;n:erl after clautt 13(h) the 
fetlmoing nametj ■ — 

Except an \amxnQiteu held pettier th* Ttgnlatton: of ike Lninrsi/y of D wihax 
On tin (menJment the Son Str Pherotakah tfi he as foiUwt 

Your Excellency) — So far as this ameodraent Is coocemed I ask my honourable 
fnend Mr Setalvad not to press it, though I cannot help saying that the position 
m which the University of Bombay stands, is different fi^ra the position of the 
Universities which Your Excellency has mentioned Those Universities arc not 
organised In the manner in which the Bombay UniVTrsitj is organised As m} 
honourable friund Mr Setalvad pointed out, the Senate, the governing body of the 
Univxrsitj) Is composed of ICO members in addition to two or three mem- 

bers, 80 out of whom arc nominated b> Gov'cmment. So it is a select body m which 
Government arc bound to repose confidence as to the w‘ay in which they should set 
to worL Again, ilic regulations framed b> this bod> arc not operative unless sanc- 
tioned bj Government I do not Uiink this can be sard about the other Universities 
to which “V our Eictllcrc) has referred In the Boroba> University every ejement 
#»afcguard(ng different intercsis is embodied in its constitution Therefore, we feel 
that anv l^Icdiea! Council sending a person to attend a Univcrsit) examination can 
sene no useful purpose, and we ask that consistently with the uitegnty and dignit} 
of a bod> like the I mvcrsii) it might be exempted frem the operation of this provision 
of the section, but ‘'o far ns this section Is concemed, I roust confv .55 at once that tlic 
matter need rot be pressed verj far if the Act requires that the University sliould 
nllow A member of the Medical Council to he present at its examinations Anjoix 
who kmeus how tbc«cc\ammations arc held cannot conceive how the presence of such 
n member will be useful, though we raise no ob_jcclion to furnishing information 
regarding the course of stud^ , etc. Still, it is after all a small matter But later on 
1 will arc'll to \ our LxccUcrc) not to interfere with ilic Univ crsit> In another but 
far iroa ^e^aus matter Tlicrcfcrc, I will ask m> honourable fnend Mr Sctalvwdlf 
lie can his wnj ^0 fir ns this anKndment is concerned to witlidraw It as it Is not 
of su Ii c H^mnl imrvrtarcC is rcquins to be presved 

fit r tr’ ( / i t Pen fitiszJ • t tJ 
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(,\cep{ {he Vnwersilyof Bomhay 

The Hon, Sij Pheroseshah spoke as follows. 

May it please Your Excellency, — I must say I could not follow the Hon. the 
Surgeon-General when he said that the Hon. Mr. Setalvad should not have pursued 
the present amendment after his last one had been thrown out. I think, and I 
certainly hope, that I made it clear that the last amendment was of an unessential 
character and might well be given up. But, Your Excellency, so far as the present 
amendment is concerned, I most earnestly and seriously appeal to the Council— and I 
make no concealment of the seriousness and earnestness of the appeal — to see that 
nothing is put down in this Act which can in any possible way cast a stigma on the 
integrity, dignity and the position of a body like the University of Bombay. When 
I mentioned the constitution of the University with 80 Government members out of 
loo, with the addition of certain ex^officto members, I forgot to mention that the 
legislature has provided that the University should have at its head His Excellency 
the Governor of Bombay as Chancellor of the University. The Senate is the 
governing body of that University, and its regulations are subject to the sanction of 
Government. I ask Your Excellency if a body constituted like this has not the ready 
title to demand from Government complete confidence in everything relating to those 
regulations which are subject to Government control ? I will go so far as to say 
that if there is a difference of opinion between a body so constituted and Government 
on the matter provided in this section, and the Governor-in-Council took action on 
the report of the Medical Council or otherwise, I venture to say that it would ' be 
found that in all probability it would be the Government who were in the wrongr 
Having regard to the constitution of the University of Bombay and to the fact that 
everything that is done is so jealously guarded from going wrong, I submit it would 
be a derogation of the integrity and dignity of such a body to say that after all this— 
and the Hon. the Surgeon-General makes very light of it— that it should be subjected 
to the indignity proposed in the section as it stands. Your Excellency, I speak 
warmly on this matter. I know that Your Excellency takes^the same warm interest 
in the position and dignity of the University as any one of us can do. But Your 
Excellency will let me say that I have been connected with the University of Bombay 
ever since its institution. I have followed its fortunes from time to time and have 
taken part m its debates, in which sometimes I may have been in the wrong, but 
possibly there were occasions when I was in the right. It is therefore impossible for 
me to sit quiet without asking you to see to what the terms of the section proposed to 
subject this body. [Reads clause 20.] I first venture to say that the Medical Council 
is not so constituted as to have, and it is impossible tliat it can have, a position in 

* Under claii'ie 20 the GoAernor-in Conned, acting upon the report of the IVJedita] Conned or other- 
wise, had tlie power to strike out from the schedule any institution whose course of stiid\ m the opinion of the 
Go\ernor-in Council was not such as " to secure the possession b} persons obtaining such qualification of tlic 
requisite knowledge and skill for tlie efficient practice of their profession’' The Hon. Mr Setahad’s 
proposal was to add the words ''except the Unnersih of J3oinba\ in order to exempt the I nncrsiti from 
the operation of this section 
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which It can sit m appeal and revision upon the decisions of a body, constituted as the 
Senate Is with a Chancellor, a \Tce-ChaDceUor and one hundred rcllows within it j 
and here you want to put the Medical Councfl over the head c£ so select a body 
The section says — “ If it shah appear to the Gov’cmor-in-CouDcIl, on the report of 
the Medical Council or otherwise ” I ask you to realise what that word « other- 
wise” is. It is one of the largest words that can be used for the purpose of nullifying 
even this Medical Council. The Hon. the Surgeon-General is quite content that even 
the Medical CouikQ may be superseded if it fails to per f orm its duty fa not reporting 
a body as contemplated in this section. The Hon. the Surgeon-GcnenU is so 
enamoured of this Bin and is so passiormtely fond of the smallest thing m it that he 
thinks of even superseding it. Now, let us go on “If it shall appear to the 
Governor in-Coimcll, on the report of the Medical Council or otherwise, that the course 
of study and examinabon prescribed by an) of the Colleges or bodies conferring the 
qualifications desenbed m the schedule "—all this is so far as the Bombay Um\ erarty 
IS concerned—" are not such as to secure the possession by persons obtaining sucli 
qualification of the requisite knowledge and akflj for the efficient practice of their 
profession " Is it possible to conceive that the University could ever under the 
inward safeguards provided deserve the epithets fa the section P If so, I sa) , let the 
University be abolished and Government undertake its whole work. “Or if it shall 
appear to the GmtmorHO-CouncD, on the report of the Medical Council or otherwise 
that the course of study and examinations presenbed by any College or body con- 
ferring a qualification not entered in the Schedule are such as to secure the possession 
by persons obtaining such qualtficatioa of the requisite knowledge and skill for the 
cffalent practice of their profession ' — then what follows P — “ jt shall bo lawful for 
;hc Go\*cmor4n-Council from tune to tunc by notification In the ‘ Bomba) Go\*crnmcnt 
Gazette ' to direct that the possession of an) qualification entered in the Schedule 
sliall not entitle any person to rcgLitratkm under this Act. ” This Is the po^i’cr whLh 
is proposed to be put ui the hands of Go\cmmcnt with regard to *i body IQce the 
Univcrslt) of Bomba) “Or to duect that the possession of an) qib’difi^tion not 
entered in the Schedule shall, subject to the proMsions of this Act, enUtic a person 
to ho so registered, ns the cave ma) be, and tlio SJwdulL shall thereupon be deemed 
for all piuposes to be altered a*xordingIy I repeat again, and 1 fO) from m) heart, 
that if It Is possible to concci\*c the Unh'ersit) to come to sucli a pass fa which 
Cmcmmcnl cm thmk it proper to take such action as this, then the time for tlic 
abolition of the UniCersIt) has come 

Tlic lion, the Surgcco-Gcncral said with regard to the prcMou’i amendment 
ilut if )ou exempt Uic Gnivcrsiu the other bcdics would complain. The repi) to 
llui argument is \ct> simple. If an) of the other bodies is constituted as the 
UnhcTSit) 1^, It deserves to be exempted But there is no such bod) whUiIs con- 
stituted as the Homhav Univcrsii) Therefore, )ou must exempt the Bomha> 
Lnrvcrsity If the oilier bodies and the Lnivcrsit) arc protected m the same wa), 
lhcnif)Ouarctoliavcna Act like this it is nght and proper that it sliould be 
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<juhicct (o the ‘;ui\jr\'i‘'ion of (io\ornmeni ihio ejection propose.^. But it is no 
argument to VIA t Jin i Kvau'^c (lie Bomba) Unhcr^^ity \<i exempted tlic other bodies 
^Jiould also liavc tlic same rigJit. *1 lie Unixer-sny 1*^ tlic one body which is entrusted 
xxith tlic higher education of the rrecidcnc) , and I appeal to Your Excellency not to 
place it m the po^^ition in whtcli lin’*5 section of the Act will certainly place it, I ask 
every member of tlie Council to con vder ulicihcr what we ask for is not just and 
rca‘^onablc. I ha\ c the as<;urance of m\ honourable friend Sir Henry Procter — and 
I quite rccogni^^c it — that c\cr\ non-ofncinl member will \ote independently upon the 
amendment. I am certain that if the question 1*5 propcrl) considered it w'ill be seen 
that it w not rightj just and rcn'^frable that the Unixcrsity of Bombay should 
not be exempted from the ojM^ration of vection J’O. 'I herefore, 1 warmly support the 
amendment moved b\ mv honourable friend Mr. Setnlvad 

The ainct!dmc)}( ii.'hai pt(t io the vote rwr declared lost The vioiion for 
the third rendmi^ of the Bill v^ns earned and the Bill vas passed. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, TO THEIR MAjESTIFvS KING GEORGE V 

AND OUEEN MARY. 

Their Majesties King George V and Queen Mary landed at the Apollo 
Bunder on 2 nd December i git xchen, on behalf of the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration, the Hon. Sir Phetozeshah Mehta, its President, read the following Address 
of Welcome which he himself had drafted. 

To 


Then Innvenal Majesties 

The King- Emperor And Oiicen-Empiess, 

May it please Your Imperial Majesties, 

We, the Pi esident and Members of the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay, crave leave, in the name and on behalf of all its inhabitants, to approach 
Your Imperial Majesties on Your landing on the shores of India with an expression 
of our deep-rooted loyalty and of our pride and joy on this great and auspicious 
occasion. 

The event is one unprecedented in the annals not merely of India but of the 
world-wide Empire over which Your Imperial Majesties hold sway. Never before 
have the Rulers left the centre of the Empire to visit their dominions beyond the 
seas. We recognise the significance of Your advent *, we realise that Your 
determination to announce Your Coronation in person to Your Indian peoples is a 
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proclamation to the World of the great position which India holds in the Empire and 
in the sympathies of the Royal House, and a demonstration that the Crown is the 
li\ log bold uniting many different rtffces in \’aryiDg climes under the flag which 
stands for ideals of justice, nghteouaness and progress 

We claim that our City has a peculiar title to the honour of being the first 
m India wherein the lOng Emperor and the Queen Empress set their feet The 
Dower of a Royal alliance,* Bombay represents no chance settlement acquired b} 
purchase from petty Chiefs, or selected b> merchants fugitive from other centres 
Its importance and future greatness were foreseen by the sagacit} of statesmen, 
and Its acquisition b> a Treatj of State constitutes the first inter\-ention b> the 
Royal Government of England m the administration of the land of India* We 
proudly claim that the high hopes entertained by the statcsmemiho acquired the 
Island and b) the Go\cmor3 who founded and admmistered the City have met with 
nJi fulfilment, and that this C!t> constitutes the strongest Imk between the 
civilisattons of the East and West, which it has c\er been the aim ofthcBntish 
Government to weld into one harmonious system* 

Wc remember wnth joy that ^our Imperial Majesties arc no strangers 
in our midst. \\ hen ^ ou came amongst us six jtars ago, ^ our impena] 
Majesties spared no pains to beceme acquainted with our people and problems, 
our arts and industries, Wc rejoice to Uiink lliat since jour visit, a steady 
advance has been made in the realisation of high Civic Ideals. The natural 
MCLSSitudcs of a Commercial nrJ Industna] centre hav^c affected but not 
retarded a material progress which has gore hard ir liand with a lively desu^ to 
ameliorate the conditions under which our pcorer citizens live, and tode\*eIop tin, 
natural advantages of (he Island W^c rcjoicc to tinnk that Bembaj is broad based 
upon the firmest of foundations in herrg united witlnn itself and that the di\*crsc 
rioCS and classes whom wo repre^-ent arc actuated hj a strong sense of common 
citizenship 

In the gracious presence of 'Sour ImpenaJ Majesij the Qiiccn-Lonprcss, the 
people of ★idu regarding ^ our Imperial Majestj ns tlic loflj cmhodiment of the 
highest ideals ofwenunliccd, will ncogmsc with renewed feelings of gratitude nnd 
affection jxxir irtcrcsi m them, as tvnrccd bn this sccord vnsit to llicir sliorcs 

Tlic ndvcm of Nour Irnpcnal Majesttes os a visible indication of ■^ouf 
ascumplion of the sov ercigmj of the I mpire cannot fail to leav c an imJclibJc rmpres 
ston on the litvts of lour Indian suly* (c U m our fervent prajer tliai the rtign of 
^ cur Irnpcnal Mitesties, fortified bi okrow ledge of the Indian people, instinct with 
simpaih) for llwn m tlicir sorrows no hss than in their yn s and imbued with a love 
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fci them inherited from ^ oiu laeicd padcv'cs'-ot^, (he Ouceii-limpics*) Vicloi i.i and 
the King4hnperor Fdwnrd \'I1, may Iv fiauqht with the rjchc‘>L bics'jings for all 
ututeel undci the Imperial Ciown, 


' on.lijy^ jfUf DcuV'.l-cr fr)t {. 


1 he Comme'n .‘>eal of the Mnnieipai 
Corporation of the Cn\ ol Hoini\n ( Sc.il. ] 

afiKcd m the presence of*. — \ 


I’lllROZH C. Mid UNA, 
i:. M. PKOl'S, 

FAZULBHOd ClRKlMHlKn 
HBRAIilM, 

jlfcfnbcfs of i/ic Slmultng Cotnvndcc 
of ihc Corporation, 


Pill RO/l<:silAll M. iMEiriA, 

President of the Corporation. 

R. P. MASANI, 

hlnnwipal Scaciai y. 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO INDIA. 

ITS BENEFICENT RESULTS. 

A Publtc Afcctihg of the citizens of Bombay leas held on jrd Fcbi uaiy igi2 
to give expression to their sense of the beneficent and far-reaching lesnlts of the 
recent Visit of Jhetr Majesties King Geofge and Queen Alary to India, The 
Hon, Sir Pherezeshah^ relio presided^ in opening the proceedings^ made the following 
speech. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am indeed as proud as I am grateful to you for tlic great honour you have 
done me in asking me to preside over a Public Meeting of the inhabitants of Bombay 
on so great and memorable an occasion as that v/hich has brought us together here ^ 
to-day. Perhaps the choice has fallen on me, because, with the single exception of 
our revered friend Air. Dadabhai Naoroji, who, but for reasons of health, would have 
made an ideal Chairman on this occasion, my public life extends over that period of 
nearly half a century during which tlie drama of Indian history has unfolded itself m 
a marvellous manner. I may therefore be supposed to be able to realize more vividly 
and fully than others that wonderful transformation which, inaugurated by the sober 
i and practical, and yet in the main, the righteous genius of British statesmanship, was 
f fostered and promoted by the affection and sympathy of the great and good Queen 
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Viotona, who e\’cn m the dark daj-g of the Mutiny, mspirtd with her own lofty and 
noble apmt the policy embodied in our first Magna Charta— the Proclamation of 
1858. That pohoy was consstently maintained and steadfastly emphasiied by her 
great son and successor Edward Vll. It has now received its culminatmg crown of 
glory at the personal hands of our dlustnous Sovereign m a way that has electrified 
the whole country from one end to the other His Impmal M^esty has, withm the few 
short days of the Royal A/isit, revealed himself to us as one who combines in himself 
the sagacious bead of a great and fiw seeing statesman with a gentle and loving 
heart full of the tenderest regard and sympathy for his peopie The great Poet 
Laureate* of the Victorian era sang m prophetic stram of his “ Beloted, revered ” 
Sotcreign, how 

^ St&lesmen at her CocmeO met 
Who knew the »eA 50 os when to tike 
Occasion b; the band, and make 
The botinds of f reedom wider yet 
Bj shaping tome aogutt decree 
\Vhtch kept her throne emhaken atDl 
BrcafWjaaed upon her people*! wflL'*' 

Ladiu and Gcntlcnieti, the Poet LAureate of the reign of her graiwiaon roay go 
9 tiU further, and say, that not only atatesroen, as stalwart os of > ore, met at hjs 
Council, but that he presided m person over them, the greatest statesman of them all, 
shaping august decrees, and commg with his Imperial Consort to announce them In 
his own person, proclaiming at the same time boons of far reaching bcneSccncc. 
Those boons ba\*e been nch and varied. But we must remember that the boons 
announced at the Coronation Durbar arc not all the boons' that he has conferred 
upon us 

Among others, there arc two of priceless value, for which we arc grateful The 
first IS the boon of the bright example which he has set as to how to regulate mutual 
treatment and intercourse between all his subjects— rulers and ruled— founded on 
mutual sclf-fcspcci and human s) rapatbj The permeating influence of that example 
cannot fail to penetrate among oU ranks of societ) and help in the solution of a 
problem v.hLh has caused the gm%est anxiety among all friends of the British 
connexion, and has bafiicd the efforts of the best and wisest amongst us all to find 
a remcd\ The second boon is, that, in drawing the hearts of all his subjects 
towards himself, ihetr Common Sovereign, he has drawn closer tlic ties of pea.^, 
liarmon) and umon among thcmsch cs, how'c\ cr differing m race, religion, or color I 
am wonfiJent that his porting appeal for union m his farewell speo-h in Bombaj will 
nol ha\c been made IniTun, and wIU powcrfhllj help tlic efforts of men likcStr 
Wiliam W'cddctbum, our friend Mr Gokhalc ami IIis Highness Tlic Klidn wlio 

IS poninghanself not only a leader among Moslem?, but a truly patriotic Ipmler of all 


• Tccajx®. 
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India, Ladies and Gentlemen, when I lemember these wonderful results of the Royal 
Visit, I think I may venture to claim, m some small measure, the gift of prophecy 
for, speaking in this very Hall at the Public Meeting convened to make arrangements 
for the reception of their Imperial Majesties, I ventured to say, you will pardon me 
for quoting from my own speech : — 

I cannot help wishing that I was a poet, a historian, and a statesman, all combmed in 
one For -without this combination, \Vithout ‘ the vision and faculty divine ■* of the poet, the 
illuminating lore of the historian, and the penetrating comprehension of the statesman, it is 
almost impossible to give full and adequate expression to the dignity and grandeur of the 
occasion which we desire to celebrate, to its serious and sacred solemnity, to its pregnant and 
far-reaching symbolic significance for everything connected with the welfare, happiness and 
progress, indeed for all events moulding the lofty destinies of this magnificent land of ours. 
The occasion will not be a mere pageant, perhaps more gorgeous and dazidmg than any that 
has gone before , it will not be a mere Ro 3 'al visit of kindly interest and sympathy and mutual 
knowledge such as those we have been favoured with in the past. 

It will be a histone event of deeper significance and import than a pageant oi a Royal 
Visit — this unprecedented advent of our Gracious Sovereign to announce in his own person his 
accession to the throne of the Bntish Empire. Itwll be nothing less than an emphatic 
announcement that we are an equal and integral part of the Bntish Empire, it will be a 
fervent and solemn and deliberate assurance that his watchful eye will be always upon 
us, on our weal and our woe, that his unceasing interest and sympathy will cover and envelop 
the development of our destinies, and will be a stimulus and example to all concerned m the 
administration of this country It will be tidings of great joy for the present, — of glowing hope 
for the future It will, indeed, be the perfect and practical fulfilment of the noble words — 
as wise as generous — ^uttered by that great and good Queen when she assumed the direct 
Sovereignty of the Indian Empire, in the Great Proclamation of 1868 : — “ We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian Temtones by the same obhgations of duty which bind us 
to all our other subjects , and these obhgations, by the blessmg of Almighty God, we shall 
faithfully and conscientiously fulfil."’'’ 

I think I can now claim to have been something of a prophet — but prophet 
or no prophet, I thank Providence that, working under good report and evil report 
for nearly half a century in company with greater men, many of whom, alas, have 
passed away, I have lived long enough to be blessed with a sight of the promised 
land. And it is to His Imperial Majesty that you and I and all of us will owe this 
sight. Among the many bnlhant functions at the Coronation Durbar at Delhi, 
there was none more attractive - and interesting than the presentation of colors to 
several Bntish and Indian regiments with all the rites of religious incantation. 
But that function, splendid as it was, pales into insignificance before the presentation 
in Calcutta rto the whole people of India of a banner, consecrated with all the 
multiform prayers of all his subjects of all races, creeds and religions, and embroidered 
with his own hands in letters of purple and gold with the soul-stming motto and 
watchword of “ Hope.” In exhorting us to aim at higher and higher educational 
ideals. His Majesty presented yet anothet color to the educated classes “a banner 
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with tlie strange dc\ ice ‘ Excelsior ” And Ladies and Gentlemen, wo shall nvirch 
under these banners in all lo}’alty and sincenty of heart, confident that oil 
marching to tlic promised land, to the goal of the united welfare, progress, and 
happiness of our Countrj, and, who knows, perhaps toT\ard9 a still higher goal, 
though the da\ may be far distant and the road long and arduous—tbc goal, 
predicted by the poet, of 

“ The Parliament of man, the federation of the world ” 

Full of tlic*=c great events and hopes, It is no wonder that our hearts arc 
unultcrabl) stirred withm us, and wc desire to tell the great English people of our 
lo}’alt> and our gratitude to Their Imperial Majesties, whom i\-c shall no longer 
continue to regard as foreign rulers, but as rulers of our own, reigning o\ er an Empire 
of uhh^h wc are an equal and integral portion. (Loud applause ) 


BOMBAY UNIVERSITY 

AMENDMENT OF PROCEDURE. 

At th* Matifig of (kt Bombay I niurrity Stnatt htld on Jtt Afarek 1912 ikt S\r 
iY G Ckandavwkar tkt Via Oianetl/or prtttding tkt moil mporiani tu^td ccitndcrtd 
tkt rmud rtguhltons for tkt 23 A rxamtnalio/} a motion for ikt adoption of xvhtck at 
rtiommendtd hr ikt SradicaJt act mottd hy tke Bev Dr D Mackuhan and ttxondti hr 
2fr yesM At this ttagt lU Mct^Chanttlhr dtslertd all amendatnh tneladtag that of Sir 
VhtroJihak to tadndt Engliik HiUoty in tkt rompalttrr g'onp of itudits out of erdtr tvttpl 
that tiauding in the names of Dt C J Fox and Mr D J Daai 

The ITon. Sir Plicroicsliah — Mr Vi^-Cbanccllor, \sill jou listen to hs^ 

Tlic Vlcc-Chanccllori— I cannot allow an) speeches on a point of order It 
IB m> «olc discretion to decide it, ard I have used my dl«crctton to tlic best of my 
powers aixJ to tlic sati*ifa»,tK)n of m> conscience 1 cannot allow tlic Senate to 
mlcrfcrv. in a matter nluJi is cntirclj mthm mj discretion. 

Sr Pheroztshah — WiUjou allow me to say one thing? 1 do not nskjou 
not to rule as >*our conscience may dictate 

TTic Vicc-CliaiKcIIor* — 1 cannot allow wu to speak, 

Sir Plicrozcshali — YYiUnou notc\cn !t>tcntomc as to ^hat I am going to 
Kny ? 1 want to vpcak on ll*c point of order before >ou UcuJt it, for c\-cry Fellow of 
the Lm\crsii> is entitled to be Iicard 

Tin. M c-Chanccllor —Sr Plierczcsluh, ill jou accept m) decision? 

Sr nicro C'.liahi— Iflmrcrfcclb wfllbig to accept it, but I nsk nhcllier joit 
will net hear us Kfere^ou gne ycur final ruling on an amendment which >oti rule 
out of order,— a procedure nhivh c\cr> assemHj In the norhl lias lecOgnlicd 
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The Vice-Chancellor • — I have already given my decision. I am not bound tp 
hear anybody. This is a question to which I have given considerable thought and I 
have come to the conclusion that under the circumstances the riiling that I have 
given ought to be given. I have given it and it must be accepted. 


Sir Phcroztshah iJwi made some ohseivahoiis on Di Matkicliaid s ptoposihon tvhuh ivas 
cained by a laige majoiity. 


<• 




At the Meeting of the Senate held on 29th March 1912, Sir N. G. Chandawarkar, the 
Vice Chancellor presiding, an addition was made to the minutes of the last Meetmg at the 
suggestion of the Hon. Sir P. M. Mehta, to the effect that Sir Pherozeshah expressed a desire 
to address the Senate on the point of order relating to his amendment {re the inclusion of 
English History in the compulsory course for the B A, Examination) but the Chairman 
declmed to allow him to speak, 

< O H C ft 

Ai ihe Meeting of the Senate held on 2nd July 1912^ Sv N' G Chandaivarlai ^ the Vue- 
Chancelloj , pi estding, Sir Pherozeshah moved that, as i ecommended by the Syndicate, a Commit- 
tee of the Senate be appointed for the purpose of levising the general regulations of the University 
dealing ivith the subjects of “ Oidei of Business' ‘ and Pules of Debat eP In support of 
his proposition, 

Sir Pherozeshah said that he would like to invite attention, in moving the 
proposition, to the circumstances under which he brought the present motion before 
them on the recommendation of the Syndicate. He wanted to draw special attention 
to that fact because m a leading article in one of that day’s paper there was a some- 
what ingenious misrepresentation on the subject. He repudiated the suggestion 
made m the article that he had brought the motion forward as a personal matter and 
an over-personal irritation. He asked the members of the Senate not to allow them- 
selves to be earned away by the attempt made to prejudice this proposition placed 
before them on the unanimous recommendation of the Syndicate. 

The speaker claimed that the rules, as they existed, were of a most cumbrous, 
impracticable and unintelligible character, and, if business was to be conducted on 
some intelligent method, the rules should be revised. The author of those rules was 
that most learned gentleman and jurist, Sir Raymond West, who was carried away 
with a desire to frame rules on the lines of the rules of debate in the House of 
Commons. Now, in the Senate it was very often found that their hands were tied 
down because no notice was given that an amendment in a particular form would be 
moved. That difficulty had attracted their attention for years. The House of 
Commons had a rule which enabled it to prefer one amendment against another. In 
the Senate, they could discuss amendments one after another only. 

Another rule which, he said, had created great difficulty was Rule 60 which 
provided that no speeches should be made on a point of order, and the next rule said 



tlmt “the clmuman sliall be tlic sole judge.” lie \cnturcd to say there were 
interfretatjcrs of these rules, well settled by precedents of well constituted bodies 
includiDg the House of Comiuoas With regard to the meaning of the word “speech” 
t was held that “ speech ” did not mean remarks offered as reasons for the point of 
order The word meant “ a speech on the proposition before the House, ” Remarks 
could be made m raising or taking a point of order or in replying or suggesting on 
it and they could also adk for reasons for deciding a point of order m a particular 
way The rule that the chairman was the sole judge itself indicated that he had 
heard both sides of the question. He did not say this on his own authority, but 
c\en the Speaker in theHcuse of Commons cot only allowed members to apeak on 
a point of order but also inMied them to assist him in amvicg at a proper conclusion 
and he h mself ga\e reasons when deciding a point of order in a particular waj 

Sir Pherozeahah then cited an instance from “ Bnrke’s Parliamentary Prece- 
dents ” to support his contention 

The speaker continuing said he did not desire to cntlcisc an} one, but only 
tned to ^liow tliat the rules were dcfcctnti. He, therefore, in conclusion, submitted 
that the rules requued a little stiffening m the manner indicated because the nghts of 
Fellows required to be pieced on a certain basis ard, standing there as a reptesent- 
athc of the SjTdicatc, who«e uranifTous desire it was to revise the rules, he moved 
his p r op osition, 

S(T 0 el rtUivrt kntsg t\'trtutd ihar rioPt Iht Stnaft adjtmnud iiU 12th Julf 
1912 ffi trhtfh day alsa U f(nndo td Srr Phtrotahah t prepM/ian 

• • • • « 

At the ednuircd Muting cf the Sivate Uld tn 17ih Jvly 1912 Sxr N G Chan 
datcatkar the I ue ChanceHcr frxudwg Sir Pkctcctif-ak rfpjyxng cn the dtbate speke as 
(cllcxts 

Mr Vicc Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate, — 

In the course of a pretty long public life— a public life winch is connected with 
the Unitcrsii) fer the last fort) four jears— I hate learnt to receive kmocks— and 
sometimes ihcj were hard krccks— wnth cquammitj and cheerfulness, and sometimes 
also with enjojment But when people scnouslj got up and talked of pcr‘;onal feeling 
being intreduced m tlii^ debate, I \cnlurc to *3) that hardened os 1 am in public life 
It w*aB w iih the greatest pain that 1 heard an insmuation th rown out in this Senate by 
a rcr»crapc fcTwl cm 1 bate the higlic^t regard ard esteem, I mean Sir Rom- 
Iti lira I’larcarlir It was with pom that 1 heard him charge me pcrsonall) 
with cmploMPg ob«.tructi\c Ucl cs fo far as the Indian \Tcc-ChanceIlors were 
^ ‘ *'(d I c ic’d the Srntt that I c rc\cr beard rre talk about the rules except 
The Jrd r Vet Charccllcr was In the Chair I rraj be allowed to saj that this 
'Mr as cf truth 1 ccrtalnlj cannot hcipsajing 

will not heiru^ (c^^mualicn is not worth} of the learning, tla: position and the age of 
out of order, -a Mnccrly, because I ha\c always stood up for 
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the Indians and have always been foremost m congratulating Indians on such eleva- 
tions and on receiving their due in the public life of this country. That I should be 
charged with such insinuation as this by Sir Ramkrishna is painful enough but -at the 
same time I feel deeply pained that the Vice-Chancellor should not have said one word 
of expostulation or reproach when that insinuation was made. 

The Vice-Chancellor ; — I have already said that I do not wish to take any 
part in the discussion. I have as far as possible given every latitude to the discus- 
sion and I think any expostulation on my part would be impertinent. 

Sir Pherozeshah ; — Well, gentlemen, I have been charged with introducing 
personal element in this matter. I ask the members of the Senate to consider cooly 
and' calmly what was this personal feeling and what was the personal attack which 
I am supposed to have introduced in moving my Resolution. Is it that we cannot 
tolerate difference of opinion among ourselves ? And if we happen to have difference 
of opinion can we not discuss without being charged with being personal ? We may 
be very great friends with Sir Narayan Chandawarkar and yet we can diffei from him 
on some question. Everybody is aware of the regard, the esteem and friendship 
with which I hold the Vice-Chancellor not to-day and yesterday but for 3'’ears and 
years, and am I to be told that because I happened to differ from him and because I 
wanted to discuss those differences of opinion that I was actuated by personal 
feeling ? I have assured you on more than one occasion that I was actuated by 
conscientious and honest motives in taking the action that I have taken and I have 
always admitted that the Vice-Chancellor, whether he agreed with me or differed 
from me, has ever endeavoured to do what he considered to be his duty, in the 
position in which he is placed, honestly and conscientiously. 

Col, Street : — The question is whether the Vice-Chancellor was right or wrong 
in his ruling. 

Sir Pherozeshah Col. Street entirely misconceives the right and duty of 
every member to affirm his own opinion on every subject. I do not think he has 
realised what he has said. Nothing would be more demoralising to ask the Fellows 
to say that m spite of what they believed conscientiously to be right, they should say 
that was not right because the Vice-Chancellor has ruled otherwise. 

[ Sir Pherozeshah then proceeded to point out the defects of some of the exist- 
ing rules and dwelt at some length on the controversy regarding the question of 
making English History compulsory for the B. A. examination. Referring to the 
point made by Dr. Mann regarding the powers of the chairman. Sir Pherozeshah said 
in his first speech he had never advocated the restriction of the discretion and powers 
vested in their chairman. He assured the Hon. Mr. Prior that it was far from his 
intention to move that the general discretion vested in the chairman of a body like 
that Senate should be restricted,] 

t 

Sir Pha ozeshah's PeseJution was then pui to the voit. and decJai cd can led by 3S votes 


to 30. 
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BOMBAY LEGISUTIVE COUNCIL 

UCENSEsG OF RACE-COURSES IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 

Al iht Afteiing of iht Bonhay Ltgulaitvt Ctnmal held ai Bombay an 14tk March 
1912 H E Sir Gtojgt Clarke Governor of Bombay presiding iht Eon Sir Richard Lamb 
moved iht first rtading of Iht Bill for the licensing of ract-ccnrscs in cericun Paris of ihe 
Bombay Presidency This legislation was forced oh Govcmnaii by ihe very large increase 
tn ihe amount of gambling which had been taking place of recent years on the race-courses 
leased by ike Western India Turf Club at Bombc^ and Peona Individual casts had 
occurred tn which men had been rrnned by lettmg on the Bombay and Poona race-courses and 
iht Government of Bombay came to ihe conclusion that the amount of gambling which went on 
ai these particular places constituted n serious evil calling for resinclion The BUI was to be 
made applicable only io such anas as might he noified by the Governor tn Council and 
Government proposed in the first instance to apply the laic only to the Island of Bombay and 
the Cantonment of Poona lo that ike email race meetings elstuhert in the Presidency would 
not be affected in any rraj The BUI laid down that in a notified area no horse race should 
he held e\cept on a race-course for which a license had been granted under ihe Act and then 
pioctedtd io soy that the Goternor-in Counal might grant licessa subject to such conditions 
endforsuchpeiiodsashtm{(;ht think fit and then there were the Necessary penalty clauses 
Thtu irtrt the powers which the Bill conferred on Government which considered that the 
gambling twl could It restricted in nco ways firstly by the alohticm of proftssumal bool 
maltrs at the race meetings and secondly by eonirolltng ihe number of days on which race- 
mee/insis might be held The Government proposed therefore when isstcing the first Itetnsu 
under the Ad to stipulate that profemona! boolmalers should be abolished en ibe raet-courset 
and that the numlv ef race meetings tn e year should I e limited to IS in Bcmhay and IS 
in Py>na 

Saeril bofiourahle members e\prrsted their news ea the Bill The Hon Mr M de P 
ISelh said ' — The Bill pr ^ides noikiag at alt creep/ that the exeenttre shall be given full 
piuers to license race meeiinc^s as ther may thinl fit In ether ivords this Counnl it asked to 
defnve xtselt <snr i n/rol in this matter and hand ike power over to the exteutne That 
llhnk introduces a frineiple which this Ccuncsi shout I net on my account accept The 
Ihn the JiX^t trdar t I hatlaranji i ho sfoke next said — On former Kcasions uhtn td 
ntn-iffdal Indian r-cnlert raised cur r ue in thu Counal against the policy e‘f Gcr-emmcnt 
tngiiirr vide piuerit tht execu i e in the legislative nta-uret treuercteild that it tear 
ftlsclutih n: enarr s must ( c ernrunt with suthf-ners I heartily sympathise with the 
U n Mi 11^/ xn She temarks Hal It las made tut he stems h hart forgotten the fact that 
all the e year, the n rt-iff ,at renters belviMnt; t the Punpean Ccmnuni/r hart turned a 
dea^ eir t the ft tits e I a e r^aJe un tr srmilar nrtumst m ts and taxe alirayt sided with 
i ernmnt cri s nelireif/tt fc tntesfedef ntaiutes lu ttluh ther did nei agree wt/A 
Oo~e nmn 

Tie II f Sf' P^ t I t bah I h fAt el sp le a t U us 

Ma> It plcn'-c ^our lT-cIkTx\^M> honourahk friend the Jaglnnlnr of 
Ichalkaranjl, has aniivipatcd me m <<kvx. remarks I proposed to make on this 
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occasion. But I must confess when my honourable friend Mr. Webb was speaking 
I could not help saying to myself “^Here is a Daniel come to judgment (Laughter). 
Time after time when Government brought measures in this Council in which they 
asked the Council to give them all sorts of powers — powers fpr making rules and 
regulations, I never saw my honourable friend Mr. Webb or any other non-official 
European member, whom I can name, rise up to protest m the strenuous manner 
in which the Hon. Mr. Webb has done to-day. But I am glad circumstances teach 
new lessons, and I hope my honouiable friend Mr. Webb and those who have acted 
like him in the past will bear in mmd that it is not always safe to do the bidding of 
the Government and give the executive the power to do everything by rules and 
regulations. But I will tell my honourable fnend Mr. W ebb that on this occasion 
I am not at one with him on this particular Bill. I quite admit that what has fallen 
from the Hon.' Sir Henry Procter and the Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola is true, that 
gambling cannot be always directly be prevented. I quite admit that the instinct 
of gambling is strong in most people. I disagree with the Hon. the Jaghirdar of 
Ichalkaranji when he says that the gambling instinct is not keen among the people of 
this country, for he seems to have forgotten that the old kings gambled away their 
kingdoms, and even their wives. (Laughter). 

The Hon. the Jaghirdar of Ichalkaranji ; — They were only the FCshatryas. 


The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah — I am quite prepared to admit so far as India is 
concerned that the instinct or vice of gambling is as deep in us as anywhere else. It 
IS a well-known thing how some people have a knack of gambling in ever} thing that 
one can think of. Some years ago we stopped ram gambling, and as soon as that 
was done, another kind of gambling sprang up. In fact, the gambling instinct is so 
strong in us that it develops itself in some form or other 


But I think the real point to be considered in regard to this Bill is not that it 
has been brought to stop gambling. It has a far higher aim, and it is to prc\cnt the 
moral deterioration or demoralisation which takes place in consequence of the gamb- 
ling instinct displaying itself in a public manner and on the public racc-cour’'Cs as 
has been the case both at Poona and Bombay. 'S our Excellency, I will never forget 
the feeling of disgust — I may say here that I am not a ‘^porting man— with which I 
saw’ a large collection of racing people returning from Poona to Hombaj some time 
ao-o w’hcn I happened to be at Poona. You wull fully realise the e> tent to which thfr 
rrambhng instinct prc\ails among the people when I sa\ that the concour'^e consisted 
not onlv of men of lower classes, but it included people of a higlar kind ‘Ko —judges 
oT the High Court and high ofuciak of the Stale — and the itrr’-C'-s.oc wlu'h the sight 


made upon m\ mmd was that though the} looked such good .mJ re«ipect-thp* people 
at ordinars times they seemed to be a disreputable lot oS men .ifter returning from r 
race-course. (Laughter.) The Mght ‘itrvcl me m that wc. on that o—asic i. 
It <^eems to me th u when gamhhn : L aHontd to be c^rr^n ct’ theug i n 
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the guise of sport, in such an open and Houting manner as has been done m Bomb^ 
and Poona for the past several years, it spreads out like a contagiOD. I think 
Your Excellency s Government ought to be congratulated on the firm manner 
m ^hich >ou propose to deal with this public aspect of gambling I admit 
that it 13 \"ery dilB6ult to stamp out gambling, as the instinct is so strong m 
human nature, but it is as well that Government ha\e recognised m time the public 
danger to which these things were leadmg in the guise of sport. Those who 
remember racing in the old days know that nothing like the sights which arc now to 
be seen were ever to be seen then The deteJopment that this vice has assumed in 
recent j'cars, is somethuig abnormal Its mflucnce is growing to such a dangerous 
extent that men, who would never think of going to the races m their normal state 
of mind, arc earned away as if by magnetic attraction on seeing hundreds and 
thousands of people rushing up to the i^ace My honourable fnend Mr Graham 
says that racing is a fine sport and affords innocent amusement to the people. But 
1 ask him when a large number of people flock together at the race-courses at 
Bombay and Poona, docs the enormous proportion of them go there for ei^oying the 
sport or for gambling P If only my honourable fnend see them there ho will realise 
that they arc there not for the lo\c of sport, but for the vicious cnjo>mcnt of Iho vice 
of gambling I submit that Go^c^lment is perfectly right In grappling the cmI in the 
manner in which they have done I eoUrcly support Government m their present 
legislation. 

But, ^ our Excellcnc) , I Wish to make one small suggestion It is perfectly 
true that the onlj wa) in which tliesc things can be reguhted is by issuing licenses 
for the public racc-courscs under such conditions ns Go\cmment may lay down. 
But I ask Go\cnimcnt to take one precaution m the interests cf the object they lia\c 
at heart, and it is that the conditions of the license should be laid before the Council- 
tabic a montli prcMousI}, or anyhow for such a time as to enable the members, if 
they so desire, to ha\c a discussion upon them I think that is a safeguard which Is 
nccc3sar> for attaining the of^t of this Bill lam not speaking in an) in\rdlcms 
manner when 1 saj that there ore Go\*crnors and Gm ernors, members of Council and 
Go\cmmcnt and Goxernment. Human nature Is so \ancd and so complicated, that 
at some time thi- head cf the Go\*cnimcnt ma) think that rising ma} be allowed to 
ukc Its own course and ma> so alter the conditions as to issue licenses t\1tbout an} 
rcsln^tionn. 1 wish to pn^-ent an> occurrence cf tliat sort, \\ ith that rcscr\-ation 
Icntircl) and cordiall) support the IcgisUlftre measure which Gmcramcnt ha\-c 
pbeed before the Council 


TAe fat rndtm: cf the Bill trj$ eaniei ftnJ fht Bill xcds rt fated h a Seled 
Cannil/ee eennsitr^ r feren 'n Vrj iife/aJitt^ Hr //« n Sir Pkrrc a^ak At the Sfetttne 
cnheC.^ri! h^ d c! i^hhahUshzrjr r*r May 291"* at xehhk Sir Phne iihah tw/ 

ilicct theBdlx tea I a u rU (w la third tine af'd p3ised 
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THE TATA MEMORIAL 

In the presence of a large and tnfiuenhal gathering the Siatue-which had 
been raised in Bombay to the memory of Mr* Jamseijee N. Tata * was unveiled 
on iiih April igi2 by H, E, Sir George Clarke^ the Governor, Sir Pheiozeshah 
Mehta in inviting His Excellency to perfoim the certmony^ spoke as follows. 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen,— Before I request Your Excellency 
to perform the ceremony of unveiling the statue of Mr. Jamsetjee Nusservanjee Tata, 

I may be permitted to say a few words about this great and enterprising Indian of 
modern times. I believe there is no person now living who knew the late Mr. Tata 
so long, so closely, and so intimately as I did. We were close and intimate friends 
from our early da 3 ^s, and during the whole time, we were associated together in public 
and private life. In these circumstances I hope to be pardoned if I place before you 
a brief idea of what sort of a man Mr. Tata really was. Within the last few years 
a good deal has been said about his high and great personal worth, his valuable 
workjin the promotion of industrial enterprise, and the splendid provision which he has 
made for scientific and technical education. But this is but an imperfect presentment , 
of the many-sided man that Mr. Tata really was, and an inadequate measure of his 
true greatness. To know him as he really was, it is necessary to recognise the 
eqmpment with which he started in life and which shaped his career from beginning 
to end. The foundations of his character, and perhaps of his high moral purpose, of 
the civic and philanthropic public spirit were laid deep in that English education 
which IS sometimes called literary but which I prefer to call by its old fashioned 
name of liberal education. The English education which was commenced to be 
given us m the early 40’s was one of the most precious gifts bestowed upon us by the 
Bntish rule. It was one of the things which were twice blessed,— it blessed him 
that gave, and it blessed him that took. This English education was the precursor 
of all sorts of progress throughout the City and Presidency— social, political, morah 
economical, and educational and to the many eminent men it turned out, Bombay 
owes a great deal of the progress which it has since made. Among the distinguished 
men brought out by the Elphinstone Institution, as it was called m those days— an 
institution which 'was founded under the inspiration of, and in commemoration of, the 
far-sighted, sagacious and liberal statesmanship of that great man, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, whose memory is still revered and enshrined in our hearts— among the 
products, I say, of that great Institution, Mr, Tata was a notable example, and if we 
observe his whole subsequent career, we shall find that the character and principles 

* Mt Jamsetjee Nusservanjee Tata, the greatest and by far the foremost Pioneer of Indian Industries, nas 
born in 1839 and Atas educated at the Elphinstone Institute He uas the founder of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co , Ld., the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co Ld , he endowed a Trust for sending Indian students 
to England to complete their education, and a few 3 'ears before his death founded the Institute of Scientific 
Research in India for the endowmient of which he left a handsome sum of thirty lacs of rupees He was a 
staunch supporter of the Indian National Congress which e\er recened from him e\ery monetari assistance 
He died at Nauheim in Geimany in 1904, 
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be acquired m that Institution, ^vere the character and the principles which he 
earned into practice throughout the whole of his long and distinguished life. 
(Applause) 

Ladies and gentlemen, the current notion that Ur Tata took no part in 
public life and did not help and assist in political movements was a great 
mistake There was no man who held stronger notions on pohticaJ matters, 
and though he ne\er could be induced to appear or speak on a public 
platform, the help, the ad\icc, the coKipcration which he gave to pohtical movements 
never ceased except with his life. And the proof of this statement lies in the fact 
that be was one of the foundation members of what I may venture to call the leading 
Political Associatioo in this Presidency, the Bombaj Presidency Association. And 
not only was Mr Tata himself one of the first members of the Association but he 
induced his old father to jom this pobtical Institution Thus vre see, laches and gentle- 
men, that the general notion that Mr Tata never allowed himself to be identified 
with politics, IS altogether an erroneous one, for he nev'er failed to enter the political 
arena when opportunity afforded itself and when be saw that it would be for the good 
of bis Country and for the advancement of his countr^Tucn. 


Your Excellencies, laches and gentlemen, of the manner in which Mr Tata 
applied this high moral purpose to commerce and business, I shall say a few words 
Ills first great industrial enterpnse was the cstablbbmcnt of the Central India 
Spinning Mills, out of which lias grown the colossal vreav Ing establishment of which 
wc are all aware. True to his Ingh moral purpose, he scouted the idea of following 
the pernicious 5>stcm then in practice and Introduced a 8>stcm under which 
the agents wore paid nothing except for management and work. That 
weaving mill has now become as prosperous as it has ever been because of the 
righteous system on which it was founded Complain ns wc maj—and I am one of 
tJiosc who have ever joined in the complaints ns to the inlquit) and injustice of the 
excise 8) stem— Mr Tatvs foresight wras better and stronger than an) of ours IIc 
thought tlic prospent} and welfare of the mill industrj would depend much more 
upon woilong it honcstl} than onj thing else and time has justified his \ icws 


As for tlic diffusion of education, he very frcel) made provision forjoung 
men who gave promise of high abilitj to be sent to acquire education m England 
and foreign countnes and among India’s most bnlhmt men were some indebted to 
Mr Tata s phiUmhropy * Of course jou all do know his great enterpnse in starting 


, . ‘ 'o th hi Mr TjI w % tjtablUbfd 

bf I'iPfrBK tofibf full ficll dMbyib^jmardofU d < Ihrm fo nrowirt# 

It. .rj-rrJK Mof Ir ml ff inlh \\„t A f lur* 0/ Ibe help c»l«vd*a lo «ud«l 


Tl»T l-» nduratwa cmf 

In 1^7 for tb* 

iLHf MoI Ir ml fflnlb Wot A f lur* 0/ Ibebdp c»l«vd*a lo «ud«t 

ordt- <» tbr pw*ljr eltmKnjtury c> mmt tbf t Ip t-rt cl il. mU,, f 

UfTPcru/I o rrpj) II l%ca)arJ jrH IIt emd i d Ir < imtrli all |l t»d of lio In a CMnltlrm to 
dr V r lb r '1 jplKrt Ibu Bul t» c C ib*? r ir^j^ t an J hTT>*lLnK lb»m to wll r lUorr Sl^r* 

hj t Ifin Ij t jTiIkd tbctn <JTr> d t» U eft -r 1 Ik omo c V hen are — 


IT I t M A K Caou ICS Tb lion Dr B How M p (Lo j ) ••If n i.l n.~ i C 
n,A CifU' ) Mr V I Ua li M D 11 S IL. d) f n CS (Crd od) Or M U M D 

(Lo-J) b R.CS (E tUrd) O' Ji*xai N Mt' j M 0 lUcJ.) Jhtf d M 0 C. S tLood ) 
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the steel works and the hydro-electric works, and I quite agree with Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins, our late Chief Justice, that his aim was not to make large profits, but the 
industrial advancement of India. ( « Hear, hear.’’ ) 

There was one more trait, Your Excellencies, ladies and gentlemen, in Mr. Tata’s 
character — a trait which was firmly set in his whole character and being. He could 
not brook distinctions of caste, creed or religion. He worked not merely for one sect 
or one community, but his whole mind was set upon doing things which redounded 
to the welfare arid progress of the country and people,' whom he loved with the best 
of loves. He used to remark that the old adage, “ Charity begins at home,” as all 
old adages were, was imperfect. He often pointed out that it might be right, but 
there was an ending to it, — Charity may begin at home, but it does not end there. 
This was the principle on which Tata worked and lived. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is said we are met together to-day to see this statue 
raised m his honour. Lord Lamington had pointed out at a public meeting that no 
one would more have disliked such a proposal than Mr. Tata himself. And let me 
say it IS not to honour him we are' raising this statue, but we are putting up a beacon 
light to successive generations of people coming afterwards, to exhort them and to 
tell them— go thou and do likewise. That is the meaning and the significance of 
this statue which I now respectfully invite Your Excellency to perform the ceremony 
of unveiling. (Loud applause). 


J. N. PETIT PARSI ORPHANAGE PRIZE DISTRIBUTION 

PARSI ORTHODOXY AND PARSI CHARITY. 

T/ie Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta who presided at the Distribution of Prizes 
to the pupils of the J. N. Petit Parsi Orphanage, held on April igi2, addressing 
the vast assent bl) , consisting of students and others, spoke as follows. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have to express to you my great thanks for asking 
me to preside on this occasion. It is possible there might be some amongst you 
who might say that I am more an Indian* than a Parsi, that I am not an orthodox 

* Sir Pherozeshah alyrays prided himself in being called an Indian first and a Parsi afterwards As 
for instance whilst rendering thanks for being called to preside over its deliberations, he addressed the 6th 
Indian National Congress, held at Calcutta in 1890, as follows — 

'■ Is it possible to imagine that Dadabhai Naoroji, for instance, true Parsi that he is, is an} thing but an 
Indian living and working all his life for all India, with the true and tender lo}alty of a son ^ Can any one 
doubt, if I may be allow'ed to take another illustration, that Sir Syed Ahmed Khan was greater and nobler 
when he was demoting the great energies and talents with which he is endowed — if for the benefit of 
Mahomedans in particular, — for the benefit of all Indians in general, than when, as of late, he was preaching 
a gospel of Selfishness and isolation^ 1 he birthright, therefore, gentlemen, which the Parsis thus possess of so 
indefeasible and glorious a character, they hn%e refused and willalways refuse to sell for any mess of pottage, 
how e%er fragrant and tempting {Loud cheers ) Mor6 especiallv, therefore, as an Indian it is that I return 
to you my grateful thanks for the honour you haie dom. me-’' 
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Parai, that I am neither a member of the Society for Protecting the Interests of 
the Zoroastnans nor am I m the Committee that has been formed to mquire into the 
cause of pot-erty among the Parsis, and that therefore I had no business to be at 
this Institution which is a purely Parsi concern. As to the first charge I put it 
to you, ladies and gentlemen, whether mj being more an Indian than a Parsi 
pretents me from being as true as thorough and as staunch a Pars! as any of Opr 
co-rehgionista present here on this occasion P (“ Hear, hear ”) It seems to me 
quite mconceivable— I am as a matter of fact surpnsed— to hear people talk in that 
manner In regard to orthodoxy, I utterly fail to understand what is meant by 
orthodoxy m these days Many people call themselves orthodox, they preach 
orthodoxy, but they do not practise what they preach. 1 am not an orthodox 
Parsi of that character nor am I an orthodox Paisi who accepts every lord of 
superstition, nte and ceremony that have come down to us from our forefathers, from 
times immeroonal, without a murmur or without a protest. There are many whose 
idea of orthodoxy is quite different from that of mine. To my mind, orthodov does 
not consist m the acceptation of every kind of ceremony that is put forward,— 
ecremomes sanctioned by our sacred literature or not, some of which have been 
assimilated in our religion through close association of our ancestors with the 
llmdus of ancient times The true aim of orthodoxy is to look at the essentials 
the necessities and the purities of the religion and to try to practise them.*' 

It is this kind of orthodoxy of which a Parsi should be proud I remember 
the day when some leadmg members of the Zoroastnan Society, 1 have mat 
menti^, cai™ to me and asked me to become a member of it. 1 told them frarirlv 
t^t though then- intentions were excellent, they were impractKml SmaD as tl^ 
Parsi community Is, it is not possible for one body of men to devote themselvesto 
every qu'Shon that crops up in the commumty I think a society which mvcs 
up whouy Its atten^to things which come nearest to their mind and umler 
sh^mg would be more usefiil and serviceable than the one which aUempts 
to ^c 1 ^ ^ssiblc question under the canopy of heaven. For this reason I 
held aloof that body Again, as to the Committee that is formed to inquire into 
he imuscs of ^-erty among the Pus.,, I think i, not fee that miscellaneous b^y 
to tak-c up that quesuon which requires to be Iiandled m an accurate, systematic and 

f^nd m til course ofl 

rethrt long career that such assemblies are good for only one thkig and Uuit „ 

1 am w ‘ih justification a. ,o why 

l am here this evening It is beevuse t his InstiluUon is carrying on a noble and! 

c •* •f’* rcroiiubn CccffTtoc* (Urd O Uiltf 1911 WVfrJi k.iA ii i .t t 
Ut Hcf, SWnfTumUt faduM— .re told ayt^e rrtUdr.* Ln > iV , , 
rmeh, .llS i.rrtee .Virb wouU bt ,U lb> Inn f , l,\„ Ml imnl n ' T”' "> 

r..i,bi.,.bs.Hsubro,cw.bn..i,p;., .'iIt”: 
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useful work of charity and philanthropy n the right way, in the right manner and in the 
right spirit. The Petit family, to whose generosity this noble Institution is wholly 
indebted, has the wonderful genius of finding out what are the real needs of the Parsi 
community and to what institutions they should devote their surplus money. This 
' Orphanage is indeed the outcome of that genius, and I venture to say that when its 
sister Institution, the Orphanage for Parsi girls — which another member of the Petit 
family, I mean Miss Hamabai Petit, proposes to start— comes into existence,* we will 
have amongst us two of the noblest and most useful charitable Institutions that we 
can ever conceive. (Applause.) Now, as I have recently pointed out, two gospels are 
set forth as to what constitutes real charit)\ One gospel is tliat chanty should begin 
at home. It was, of late, preached by a distinguished member of our community.f Of 
course that is perfectly legitimate ] but I can never bnng myself to agree witli those 
who tliink that chanty should begin at heme and be confined to home. I would say 
that charity should begin at heme and end abroad. By all means let the Parsis 
^ provide for all that is necessary for their own commiunity but after supplying the needs 
of their own co-religionists, let them look beyond their own narrow sphere, for we 
should remember that we are bound to extend our chaiitable work to other com- 
munities as well.f How can we lose sight of the fact that in times of our misfortune 
and distress,^ our Hindu brethren had given us shelter 1,SC0 years ago, long before 
the British came to India and took possession of this land ? We owe therefore a 

^ The Bai Avabai Framjee Petit Orphanage for Parsi Girls came into existence in 1913, through the 
generosity of Miss Hamabai Framjee Petit who endowed it with a handsome contribution of 12 lacs of 
Rupees. 

t This is an allusion to the speech made four jears previously b> the Hon Mr Justice Dinsha Da\ar 
at the inaugural ceremony in Bombay, under the auspices of the Zoroastrian Building Society, of a block of 
Buildings on 26th May 1908 Mr. Justice Da\tr had then said — Research Institutes, Central Colleges, Che- 
mical Laboratories are no doubt excellent chanties but, I confess, I feel a pang of poignant regret when I see 
Parsi money drifting away in those directions This may be a selfish narrow-minded or short sighted view 
to take and I know I incur the displeasure of many good Parsis by giving expression to it but I feel that as 
long as there is poverty and indigence in the community with their consequent and attendant miseries, the 
first duly of a Parsi is to spend all he can to relieve misery The trend of true charity lies, according to my 
views, in providing for the poor and the helpless of our own community before turning our attention to other 
objects and in this direction our Hindu brethren set us a most valuable example 

Mr Justice Daver expressed similar views at a Parsi public function some years later 

i In politics also Sir Pherozeshah held similar mcavs ^ Cf — 

" To my mind, a Parsi is a better and truer Parsi, as a Mahomedan or a Hindu is a better and truer 
Mahomedan or Hindu, the more 1 e is attached to the lard which ga^e him birth, the more he is bound in 
brotherly relations and affection to all the children of the soil, the more he recognises the fraternity of all the 
native communities of the country, and the immutable bond w-hich Linds them together in the pursuit of 
common aims and objects under a common Go\ernment.” (Presidential Address, 6th I. N Congress, 1890 ) 

" How often haAewe all pointed out that to ask Englishmen to look to Iheir OAin interests in this 
country, is not onlj selfish but short sighted and unwise. To ask the Parsis to isolate themselves and their 
interests from those of the other natnes of this country is to preach something not only equally selfish, but a 
great deal more short-sighted and unwise. In oiw case, it Avould be almost a suicidal policy. Its ultimate 
effeot would be only to reduce us to insignificance.” (Advocate of India, 31st August 1889.) 
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sacred duty to them, their community and tbar country— a duty which it would be 
ungrateful and unworthy of a great community like ours if we let it unredeemed m 
these tunes of our great prosperity and affluence (Loud applause.) 

Sir Pherozexhah concluded by congraiulaUng the Managtng Committee-, 
Mr ] P Mtsiry, tht Secretary^ and Mr Dhondy, the Principal, on the excellent 
xcork they were doing in connection with the Inxtitution, 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

TliE BOilBAV BUDGET OF 1912-1918 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legiilative Council held at P^oona onSth 
July igio, the Hon Sir Richard Lamb introduced the Budget of the Govemmenl 
op Bombay for the year jgto-tgij 7he debate on it continued till theJoUomng 
day when Sir Phetoceshak xpohe as'folloxct 

our Excellenc) only propose to 8a> a\tr) few uortls on the Budget on 
this occasion. 1 join m) \oice to the complaint which has alrcadj proceeded from 
tlic non-ofBclal members of the Madras Legi8lati\*c Counal that the arrangements, 
N\hich \rcrc propounded by the New Reforms Act and wluch were supposed to be 
framed with a view to brfag non-cfflcial members into closer touch with the 
preparation and discussion of the items of the Budget, arc, as the non-ofTidal 
members m the Madras Legislative Council called it, more or less of n force, not 
in the wti) of inv-oghing against an} individual person, but under the stress 
of cucumstanccs which could not permit the non-ofTicuiI members to take 
that part m the framuig and discussing of the Budget which it was at first 
tliought the new rules would allow them to do. Perhaps, Your E.xcdlcncy, 
1 would cjtplam what 1 mean to convc} b} giving a concrete instance of this 
}‘car As soon as the Budget proposals were ready, we immcdiatcl} proceeded 
with tlic appointment of the finance committee When the finance committee 
was formed I, as one of its members, received the Budget proposals 
on a Frida) and wras asked to attend the meeting of the committee 
to consider them on the following Monday I tiunk it would be recognised that 
It w almost impossible fora non-offlcial member to master the projosaJs prepared 
nftcr cartful consideration b) the Finance Member wiilim the tunc whh-h vras thus 
giv-cn to the non-official members 1 did not attend Uic meeting on Momla) , hcv^usc I 
ihoughtitwasperfcctl) useless todoso and because! had nnotlier important engagement 
on that da) I tltoiiglit the ddibcraiionn of Uic Conuniltcc would at least take such 
time as wcmKl enable me to go through the proposals and to be present on the 
following Tuesda) or \\ ednesda) to lake m) part in its deliberations Unfortunately 
the committee woundup its aflaits on Uiat ver) Monda), and nothing remained to 
be done but to sign the final report made b) the Committee It is perfci-ll) true that 
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when the Budget came again before the Council after it had been referred to the 
Government of India, it was open to tlie members to bring forward resolutions on 
specific items. But I think it will be admitted that the procedure by way of resolu- 
tions is one which is most cumbrous and hampers non-official members to a very 
great extent in going over the various items, and even if they confine themselves to 
two or three principal heads, they find it is absolutely impossible to cover the various 
topics and subjects. In the old days when this arrangement did not prevail, there was 
a great advantage in the general debate which was allowed on the Budget during the 
rams in Poona. It was a custom hallowed by practice and, I must say blessed over and 
over again by Governors and Viceroj's who encouraged the general discussion of the 
policy of Government. Unfortunately Your Excellency has ruled that this debate 
must be confined within the narrow limits of items in the Budget itself. From the 
reports which I have read in the papers as to what fell from the Hon. Sir Richard 
Lamb yesterday, I find that he enjoined members to confine themselves to the 
relevant matters in the Budget only. I confess for one that the twenty minutes 
allowed even for that purpose are not sufficient for covering, what you might say, 
two or tliree important heads. For instance, I should have liked to make some 
remarks about the head, “ land-revenue.” I should have liked to explain what took 
place on the previous occasion on the Council as regards restricted tenures. But it 
is always impossible for members to place their views before the Council so as to be 
understood and followed without going through the historical account of what has 
happened in the past. That would in itself take more than twenty minutes. In the 
same way I should have very much liked to speak on the educational heads of the 
Budget and discuss the policy of Government as regards primary education, 

r 

secondary education and the higher University education. But it always stnkes me 
that it IS utterly impossible to do justice to anything that you might desire to 
place before the Council within .the space of twenty minutes. The honourable 
non-official member of the Madras Legislative Council, who has raised this point, 
suggested that the finance committee should be made the standing committee 
throughout the year, and I put it to Your Excellency and the Council if a remedy of 
that sort may not prove an efficient and practical one. From the remarks which fell 
from the Hon. Sir Richard Lamb and wffiioh I read m the papers, I find that he 
himself says that the discussion of vanous items of the next year’s Budget are 
already proceeding. If that is so, it is very desirable for this finance committee to 
be converted into a standing committee, so that its members may have an opportu- 
nity of discussing these questions as they arise, and may not have to wait till the end 
of the year. I do not blame any one for this result, because so far as the way in 
winch the finance committee can work is concerned, it is restricted by the preparation 
of the Budget locally as well as by the necessity of sending it for consideration by 
the Government of India. It seems impossible, if the present arrangement is followed, 
that justice can be done either by the members of the Government or the non-official 
ihembers. They are limited by the requirements of time for passing the proposals 
from one person to another. The only remedy for this at present, seems to be that 
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the finance committee should be transformed mto i standing committee, before whom 
the Finance Member should bring forward his proposals as he hunself considers them 
and then send them on to the Government of India, It appears to me that some 
remedy must be found to give effect to the one great ol^t rfthe reforms which, as 
Lord Morley distmctly put it, was to enable the nomofScial members to be m closer 
touch and contact so as m a manner to take a really eflicient and active part in the 
preparation and consideration of the Budget. 


BOMBAY LEGISUTiVE COUNCIL 

A BILL FURTHER TO AMEND THE CITY OF BOMBAY IMPROVEMENT 
TRUST ACT, 1898. 

At the hleettrg of the Bomba} Lepslatne Omncil held at Poona on plh 
Jufy 10'^, the Hon Mr M B Chaubal mooed the first reading of BtU VII of tgii 
—a Bill further to amend the City of Bombay Imfirooement Trust Act, tSgS The 
non Sir Pheroeeshah spoke as folUrvs 

May It please Your Excellency,— In nsing to offer my observations on the 
first reading of this Bill, 1 confess I heard with astonishment the speech made b) the 
Honourable Member in charge of it. A our Excelleno) , 1 cannot help firmlj but 
rcspcctfull) complaining bitterly of the treatment which, ns set forth by the Honour- 
able Member hunself, has been accorded to the Municipal Corporation of the City of 
Bombay in regard to the preparaUon of this BIIL From the account given bj the 
Honourable Member of tlw wa} m which the amendmg Bill was prepared, it was per- 
fcctl) clear that every bod) who has anything to do with it— the Improvement Trust 
Gotemment and even the MunUpal Commissioner, — has been over and over again 
consulted in the preparation and revision of the BDL But the Corporation, w hich has 
most to do with it, has been left out of account except ui regard to the question of 
financial readjustment. A our Excellency,— so far ns tins Improvement Trust Act 
Amending Bill is concerned, the CorporaUon and the Corporation above all, is the 
body which is most intensely and actively Interested In It. That Is the body 
which supplies not only the smews of war, but is also responsible not only for 
the legitimate financial operations of the Board but even for its blunders and errors. 

1 or, A our Ex^ellinwy, under what are called the bludgeon clauses of tlic Act it Is 
the Corporation whi^h makes good any deficiency or failure of the Improvement Trust 
In making necessary pavments to the people entitled to tliem. It is, therefore, the 
Corporation which is the body most vitally mteresied m the matter 1 bitterly com- 
plain that In the preparation and rev ision of the BiU, cv cry body even those who were 
least mteresied m it were consulted, and it was tlic Corporation and the Corporation 
alone that was left out of account 



Now, Your Excellency, — what is the position which the Municipal Corporation 
occupies in this matter ? But before I go to that point I cannot help making one 
further remark, and it is that the Corporation has been treated in the apportionment of 
powers and burdens as Prince Hal described Ealstaff's meal of bread and sack — the 
tiniest bit of bread and an intolerable quantity of sack. My honourable friend almost 
made it a boast m his openmg speech that the Corporation had not been forgotten in 
the distributions of loaves and fishes and increased powers at least in two instances 
had been their share. What are they ? The first one is this. Under the present 
Improvement Trust Act the Corporation and the Municipal Commissioner exercise a 
predominant voice over the action of the Board in framing improvement' schemes and 
one of the sections of the Act requires that when an official representation, as pro- 
vided in that section, has been made to the Board, they are bound to take up that 
scheme if they find that the representation with regard to the sanitary condition of the 
area concerned is correct, and that their financial resources enable them to undertake 
the work. That is the provision in the present Act. It is proposed under the amend- 
ing Bill to take away the obligation thus imposed on the Board requiring them to 
undertake a scheme for which they have received an official representation and in its 
place to give the Corporation only a right of appeal to Government against the refusal 
of the Board to undertake it. In other words, the Bill takes away by far the larger 
power hitherto enjoyed by the Corporation under the section of the Act and gives 
them the solace of an appeal only in its place, and yet the honourable member says, we 
are increasing the powers of the Corporation because in case the Board do not take 
up such a scheme as presented by the Corporation, forsooth the Corporation has under 
the amending Bill the power to appeal to Government, 

The second matter in which the power of the Corporation is alleged to be 
increased is with regard to the acquisition of lands with buildings upon them. The 
honourable member said that at present when the Board require for their purpose any 
Municipal land with buildings upon them they have not to pay for them. Now, it 
is proposed that die Board should be required to pay for them, though they may take 
away vacant land and streets, not for the purpose of adding to the streets, but for 
any purpose for which the Board may require it in connection with their schemes. 
Your Excellency will see how unjust the provision is. Up to now the Board had 
power to acquire streets and land vested in the Corporation only for inclusion in a 
street, but under the provision of the amending Bill a street or vacant land can be 
taken away not for the purpose of addmg it to other streets — because if that is 
done it would eventually again become the property of the Corporation under the 
Act— but for any purpose for which the Board may require it, including sites for 
building. 

These are the examples which my honourable friend gave of the increase 
of powers given to the Corporation under the amending Bill. But, Your Excellency, 
against that I will ask the members of the Council to bear in mind what it is that 
the Corporation are required to do and to what extent the resources of the Board 
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are required to be supplemented by the Corporation under tbe amenduig Bill Under 
the present Act a maximum rate of not more than two per cent, on the rateable 
t'alue is bable to be demanded by the Board in case their accounts show that they 
require that for their purposes. The Corporation have ungrudgingl) gitcn the 
Board all that they required out of the two per cent, from time to lime as their own 
accounts might show Now, at the time when the present Act was passed the 
two per cent, was named because the object of those carry mg out the original Bill 
was to provide Rs 6 lacs for the operations of the Board , and as it was found that 
the Municipality then reco\ cred Rs lacs at the rate of one per cent, a rate of 
two per cent, would make up the anticipated maximum amount of Rs 6 lacs. Now, 
what does the amending Bill require the Corporation to gi\ e to the Board P The 
two per cent, still remams, but it now fetches Rs 9| lacs and all these Rs 9J lacs 
the amending Bill requires the Corporation to pay to the Board without the prenous 
limitation Now, instead of Rs 6 lacs, which was the original estimate for the 
purpose of enabhng the Board to carry on their operations, under the amending Bill, 
the Board will be able to get the full amount of Rs 9J lacs at once But 
tliat is not all. Under section 79 there was a prmision deliberately inserted in the 
old Act after very careful considcratiOn_I can speak on that point with some 
authonty because I was concerned m the- preparation of that clause m the Select 
Committee— which made an appoitionmciit of the profits m which Government 
and the Corporation got their respectne shares , and some time ago the Corporation 
received a sum of Rs 16 lacs Under the ar^^dmg Act there will be do apportion- 
ment at all and tbe money will remain with the pcartk 1 do not want to complain of 
Injustice, but what 1 want to point out is that, amending Bill increases the 
resources of the Board, which arc taken from the ^^iporation to an enormous extent 
It Is perfectly true and I must not forget it, that . ferego then- portion 

of wliatcicr their accounts may show under section Vg the difference of 

the calculauon of rates a. piotided in the Act ThiV due to them 

came to about a lac and some thousands Hut to my sd^^. honourable friend 
quietly and ghbb said in hnnging one cbusc against a jhat Ihc Corpcralicn 

whl be required to pay up to the present year, while the Bd^ be required to 

gi\e die ptofiis up to tlic same date Ofeourse, this is a i natter which can be dealt 
with tn the Select Committee, but Isay it is a most nequitablc arrangement 
between the Corporation ami the Trust As a matter of fi ct, this yc.v when tlic 
Trust demanded this sum of a lar and some diousamls of rupees under that section, 
the Corporation pointed out to them “ 1 ou are entitled to that sum, but as y on hat c 
upon the suatoof tour own nc cunts to pay a sum of Rs d lacs and some thousards, 
wa: are quite willing th-at tou dedu-t tluat amount and return us the balance." Hut 
torn! sutpnse I find tliat Gotemment liatc put in a one sided clause whkh would 
enable tlic Hoard lo keep the Ks. d La s and odd and wall require the Corporation to 
pay tlic oac he and some tlicusands Alas I the poor Corporation 1 It is the old 
story ofClnJerrlla true again Thes. arc the aecrctions to the rctcnucs of tlic 
Board. 



Your Excellent}';-— the position taken np by the Corporation witli regard to 
them is this. They say: “We arc willing tliat this financial re-adjustment of 
liabilities should take place *, that instead of the Rs. 5 lacs which is conditionally 
payable by us to the Board, the Boaid may be entitled under the amending Act to 
receive c\ ery year a total sum of Rs. 9^ lacs, which is the sum at the rate of two per 
cent, according to the present calculations and which may go on increasing, if not 
every year, yet at short i^criods of time : that the Board may be given the further 
power of not apportioning their profits a'^ they liavc done under section 79 ; and that 
the Board may be thus placed in the position of bettci carrjnng out the work of 
improving the City of Bombay sanitanl}. But what we say is that we are entitled to 
ask Government that the Board should be composed in such a manner as to ensure 
their spending these large sums of money, which we will place at their disposal, in a 
proper and wcll-considcrcd manner, and thcii discliarging then liabilities efficiently and 
satisfactorily.*’ That was the reason wdiich led the ]\!unicipal Corporation to send the 
amendment which stands before the Council practically in my name. It was not foi 
the purpose of getting other amendments of the independent sections of tlie old Act 
that the Corporation have set in tlicir representation. This is a consequential proposal 
for the purpose of putting the Board in a position or condition in which they may be 
able to carry out their heavy duties of responsibility which he upon them in dis- 
bursing such large sums which would be placed in their hands under the amending 
Bill. 

It is a very important question for tlic public to see that the large sums which 
they wnll be required to provide for the improvement of the city are properly and 
satisfactonly disbursed by the body m whose hands they are placed, because they 
say that the operations of the Trust in the past have been carried on in a manner 
which has left very much to be desired. As the Corporation in their representation, 
which they made to Government as far back as 1901, pointed out, the City of Bombay 
was built in the older time in a straggling manner and was m such a situation that if 
you demolished any one part of it you cannot help malang some improvement. But 
that was not all. The work which was placed in the hands of the Improvement Trust 
Board was not simply a haphazard one of pulling down houses, but it was of a far 
more responsible character and required far more careful treatment. Your Excel- 
lency, I think it is now generally admitted that in its very inception the Board erred 
in trying to carry out big ambitious and expensive schemes instead of doing what 
the Corporation very soon afterwards pointed out to them they ought to do. The 
Corporation told them that they should in the first instance carry out a sanitary 
survey of the City of Bombay, prepare a sanitary plan of the improvements and 
changes that would be required m the process of time, and then, having done that, to 
take up small areas for improvement as their resources premitted them to do— small 
areas which would fit mto one another as the schemes proceeded time after time. But 
instead of following the advice the Corporation gave them, they, as I said before, 
took up large, ambitious schemes prepared by gentlemen deserving of great credit in 
their own lines but not specially trained in the line of work with which they were 


entrusted The two big schemes— schemes Nos 2 and 8 — the Sandhurst Road 
scheme and the Pnneess Street scheme, were undertaken under the orders of Govern 
ment as js now admitted, on plans prepared by two officials of Go\ eminent— Sir James 
Campbellj uho though acquainted with the conditions pret’ailmg in Bombay was not 
an engineer, and Mr Playfair Reynolds, who though an engineer was not 
acquainted with the conditions of the CityofBomhaj These schemes were taken 
up at orce under mandate The Board commenced operations, but without having 
any regard to one of the most important considerations which ought to have been 
present m their minds that m cairying out such large schemes it was absolutely 
necessary that they should m the first instance provide for the accommodation of the 
people who would be disf^aced by the working of the schemes That was an essen- 
tial part of ±e work which was left to take care of itself It was found that instead of 
serving the purpose for which the Trust was ongioally created, namely , to improve the 
insanitary areas with a vim? to stamp out plague, the condition of the city became 
more insanitary than ever before, and instead of doing good as was expected it 
would, the rate of mortality actually increased I do not know if any members have 
read recently m the newspapers that Surgeon-General Luk-cs has pointed out that it 
18 not perfectly clear that so far as the prevention of plague i5 concerned large 
sanitary measures are of no use whatever What Is required is domestic and 
personal hygiene That has been tlic experience of the city in th-it respect and, as I 
say, it has resulted in the increase of msanitation, and that result has been brought 
about in consequence of the composition of the Board which was organised under the 
Act. That Board, as \ our nxccllcncy is aware, consists of three ex eficto members, 
the Chairman fKmunated by Govemment, four members appointed by Gov*emment, 
four members elected by the Municipal Corporation, one by the Chamber of 
Commerce one by the Port Trust, ind one by the Mill-owners Association. 

iSow, "Nour CxcclIcncy , isliat the Corporation point out is that when they are 
the persons is ho pro\ idc means to carry out the operations of the Board, surely it is 
the Corporilion s\ho ought to have a proportionately predominating voice In that 
Board Instead of it Gmcmmcnt monopolise tltc siholc thing I again distinctly 
say that the pou'ers \ ested in Ctov emment nrulcr the Act arc of such a clianctcr tJmt 
llte Tru<?t could not hut become a department cfCo\cnirT)cnt. It would be realised 
tliai not onlv Ci<n‘eninunl arc represented cn ilic Board most efficiently and power- 
fully, but tliat tliu Chairman of ilu. Board is nominated by OoNcmmcnt. Ido ixil 
complain of that but ailiat I <a\ is Uiai he is a Go\cmmcnt official, and the power 
thus placed m tliu hands of Ctovcmmcnt by tliai single circumstance is enormous. 
But that not all When a s^licmt Itas been prepared, whose is the ptrt^cr timt 
saiKtKms or n-jccls It ? AbsolulcK and cntna;U iltai of Government In fact, it Is 
Concrement Vilio luavean absolutely predominating power m controlling the opera 
lions cf the Board An) scheme prvparcd by them gees to Government for sanwtlon, 
anJsoal^o ant ahcraiiin of it Thus, m nnlity, tliough Government cootnbulc by 
far the smalK St amount to tlic expenses ofiht Board, t!>cy Iiatc absolutely the 



deciding voice in the wliolc matter. Tlic Corporation say they ought to be treated 
differently. Thc} provide the funds to a very large and enormous extent, and surely, 
leaving the sanction of schemes to Government — which in itself is a power of high 
control — if thc Hoard are to control this expenditure it should be composed in a 
manner in which thc representation of thc Corporation is proportionate to their burden. 
That IS thc way m which the Corporation wishes this Council should deal with 
thc financial arrangement. It is only fair and just, and right and equitable that they 
should be fairly represented on thc Board. I ask Your Excellency if this is an 
unreasonable or unfair or inequitable demand to make, or is it in any way an 
attempt to introduce in thc amending Hill, brought in for certain purposes only, 
an independent amendment on a matter of separate interest altogether ? I say 
that thc proposal for thc composition of the Board is an absolute consequence of 
thc change in the financial arrangement which is proposed to be carried out under 
this Bill. I know, "^'orn Exccllenc) , that the cry of the Corporation in this matter 
ma}^ be a cr}" in thc uildcrncss. It may be said, as was stated on a previous 
occasion, that if even Go\ ernment were inclined to move somewhat in the direction 
Suggested by thc Corporation, then it would be necessary for them to make a 
reference to the Go\ eminent of India and to thc Secretary of State. But I will 
remind Your Excellency of thc observations that were made by Sir Steyning Edgerley 
when he asked for thc appointment of thc Select Committee on the previous amending 
Bill. Your Excellency will find from it that he asked for a long date and gave it as 
his reason that in case Go\ ernment accepted any further amendments of the 
proposed measure more time would be required, so that Government might be in a 
position to communicate with the .Secretaty’’ of State, and he therefore laid it down 
that two months’ tunc was insufficient. In view of the fact that he distinctly stated 
this, I ask Your Excellency why that course should not be followed even at the 
present time. If a reference may be necessary either to the Government of India or 
to thc Secretary of State, why should Your Excellency not appoint a Select Committee 
with a somewhat distant date for its report, so that if it is found nght and reasonable, 
some consequential alterations may be made m the amending Bill and if Government 
thought that they were powerless to accept them without a further reference to the 
Secretary of State they might have time to do so. 

' I 

Your Excellency, it has been said that the Select Committee on this Bill 
are to be asked ta commence their labours at once. I ask Your Excellency to say 
how unreasonable such a course would be to the Municipal Corporation. Govern- 
ment, the Trust and the Municipal Commissioner took a long time to offer their 
observations and remarks on the revised Bill. The Corporation got a draft of this 
Bill in the last week of April. It must be recognised that the Corporation can 
only act under statutory conditions. They were however assured that in case they 
might not be' able to approach Government in time for the first reading, their views 
and representations will be considered between the first and second reading of the 
Bill. But I ask Your Excellency what would that be worth if the Select Committee 
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at once prooceds to consider the Bill tvithout the view* of the Corporation before It 
It would be urged at the second reading of the BflJ that it is too late for the Council 
to do anything m the matter, as these views had not been reported upon by the 
Select Committee. I therefore submit that this matter should be earned out in ®ucb 
a manner asto gi\e the Corporation adequate tunc to place their \iews before 
Government, particularly m a matter of such great importance and roagmtude afl this. 
Your Excellency, the honourable member m charge of the BUI said that this amending 
Bill has been brought forward mainly for the purpose of caiVymg out certain urgent 
alterations which were required for the purpose of the proper workuig of the Improve- 
ment Trust But when ray honourable friend went over the sections one by one it 
was impossible not to observe on what a large range of subjects and on what n 
numerous body of sections vanous small and minor amendments have also 
been proposed New amendments which were ncvxr considered before liavc been 
introduced m this amending BHL To my raiod this is about as large an amending 
BUI os the lost BDl was, and in the course of the discussion which took, place oo the 
last BUI, the amendments sent in at the first reading were referred to the Select 
Committee so that it might bav'e an opportunity of considcnng them. I did not state 
that the amendment of which I gave notice on tlic present occasion was going to 
be moved at the first reading of the Bill, but I said at the proper time, 1 never ask-cd 
that It should be voted upon in tins Council at the first reading WTiat I asked was 
that It should be referred to the Select Committee— a course that was followed on 
the prcv K>u3 occasion without any objection wbatsoev cr being taken to lU 

There are various other points in regarti to this amending BUI which require 
careful consideration For example, I refer to that one which allows the Board to 
draw up a set back ^heme. That is to say they uill drau up a set back line In a 
street for the purpose of enlarging it and work it at leisure. I do not know whether 
It has been considered that such a proposal would not be of a most imprncticablo 
character TIk Municipal Corporation have been endowed with the powers of Ia>Ing 
down set back lines for jears past, and I do not knov\ *wlicthcr tlic members of the 
CouncU arc av\~irc that besides the large sums of monc} whicli the Corporatioii have 
contributed to the expenses of the Improv ement Trust, tJic> are spending a large sum 
ofmonc) cvcr> >*cnr fertile purpose of acquiring setbacks for widening streets 
something like four lacs a jcar Nov., how would tJicsc schemes be worked? 
Suppo'L if the Corporation laj do%\m a set Kick line which tlic Improvement Trust 
would not approve, wliat would be the result? I was net avvare ilint this srould 
be meludcd in the amending Hill U makes its appearance fertile first time In tlic 
present Hni I must ^av tint I am astonished that diK sliould be inserted nllhoiil 
pnang anv reason for it in the statemcni of objects and rc.a*5ons 

Then with regard to the question of *• The Hats ", 1 do not know u hetlicr tlic 
members cf the Council arc aware that when the present Act was Kfore ilic I egis- 
btive Council, I raised a vcr> strong contention with regard to the right c?f the 
Corporatkn to have the Hai^ included in tlic lands contributed for the purposes of 
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the Board by them That contention was based on the acknowledged grounds 
which I had taken the trouble to prepare by loolnng up all the old documents and I 
was able to show that Government had passed a resolution after long dehberation and 
consideration betv\’'een themselves and the Corporation that these Flats were to be 
made over to the Corporation for certain purposes. It is perfectly true that a legal 
document was not prepared and passed, but the fact that Government did pass a 
resolution is never denied. I submit that if the Corporation have not a technically 
legal right, they certainly have a moral and equitable claim over it. Sir Charles 
Ollivant, who was in charge of the Bill, yielded to my contention to a large extent, 
and the Flats were not included m Government lands in Schedule C but were to remain 
as they now were. Now, what it is proposed to do is that after devoting a certain 
portion to the race-course, the rest of the Flats are to be vested in the Board. It 
would be said that this means that it would be ultimately vested in the Corporation. 
But I think the proper course to follow is to recogmse the title and the moral and 
equitable right of the Corporation to the Flats and to put them in the lands given by 
the Corporation for the purposes of the Trust in Schedule D. 

I do not want to detain the Council by going into various other details of 
the Bill which require to be very carefully examined, but I have just given an idea of 
the attitude of the Corporation in regard to this measure. It is their cordial desire to 
co-operate in the work of improving the city sanitarily, but they say it should be done 
in such a manner that the best results may be obtained from the large expenditure 
which they are called upon to provide for the purpose. As I have said the Board’s 
operations have not inspired that confidence in the Corporation which they have a 
right to demand. 

Now, I have one more observation to make. The present situation of the 
Board is not satisfactory even with the liberal assistance of Rs. 50 lacs which the 
Government of India have given. The state of things to which the Improvement 
Trust Board ;s reduced is that, after devoting their funds to the Sandhurst-Crawford 
Market Road absorbing all the 50 lacs, they will have no resources available for 
taking up the schemes for improving the numerous msamtary areas which still 
cluster in the heart of the city. I was very much interested— and to some extent 
amused — by the lecture which my honourable friend the Chairman of the Trust Board, 
recently delivered on the subject. He said that improvement schemes should no 
longer be on the lines on which the Trust have worked in the past, but that there 
should be new lines, the burden of his song being that the whole cost of improvement 
should be put on the shoulders of the owners of property. I cannot conceal from 
myself that this is an attempt to cover the situation in which the Board are at present 
placed and their inability to carry out the schemes of improving man)’- insanitar)' areas 
in the city, a thing which has contributed in making tlie sanitary condition of the 
city nearly as bad as before. Your Excellency must remember that the mortality 
tables for the last forty years show that while immediately after the passing of the first 
Municipal Act of 1865 for a period covering about 25 years the mortality rate in 
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Bombay had gone down to 20,000 to 26,000 a year The increase began from 1890 
till It culminated m 1897, when plague broke out- The figures show that the num 
ber of deaths m 1897 was 47,896 , it was 66,484 m 1899 5 79,850 in 1900, 69,495 in 
1901 \ about 48,000 m 1902 , a\xnit 60,000 in 1908 and so on And at the present 
moment m spite of the enormous expenditure which has been incurred on what 
has been called the saratarj improtcment of the city, the death-rate has never gone 
down below 40,000— a state of things worse than m the 60"s and 70s- That is the 
result of the work of the Improtement Trust so for as the sanitary condition of the 
city IS concerned. The ambitious schemes upon which the Board ha\'e embarked 
remmd me of a remark in a speech made by Mr Harcourt that ambitious projects 
founded upon imperfect mforroation are generaJl) most mischievous. This has 
proved true in the case of this cit>, because m spite of the enormous expenditure that 
has been incurred by the Board on their operations, the Sanitary condition of the city 
has not improved to that extent to \Vhich it was expected it would under all cncum- 
stanccs I, therefore, submit, \ our Excel lcnc>, that in referring this Bill to the Select 

Committee it should not be prevented from considcrmg in what way the Board should 
in future be composed in view of the large rcsponsibnit> to be imposed upon them 
by \ csting m them increased resources under the new Act. With these obsm ations 
1 will ask the careful attention of the Council to the character of the amending BDI 
whwh has now been introduced, 

TTit firU rtaJmf of the Bill war pwid md ike loiter rt'Ci rrferrtd to a Seleet 
ConmiUtt (onntltng of Mine bonourolU incmbtr^ Str Pktretuhah being one of them 
« • • • • 
nir BOMHA"^ CORPORATION AAD TIIP IMPROVEMEMT TRUST 
At the Afttttne ' tkt ft mba* Connoil kdd aJ Poona on 2f)tk September 1912 

the }/'n Pfr Chjubal m ej the teeond readme of the Bill further to ariend the City (f 
Bonbay Imprevenent Trust A t The Ilcn Mr fa ulbkoy Cnrnmlhoy in his spetfk 
TtferTine to inf o^d saeifary duellings said — 

“The raill-mmcri hare alwup represented that they will not fail to cooperate with the 
Trust in prondmp amtary dwelln^s for thetr workmen yet they hare been lesenbed as 
inhoman and tclfish and, when they ihow iheir willingness to accept what Su 1 haweshah 
Mehta aJU cotobtocs and bur Jenronre prosislons the memben of Cotmdl are calmly told l»y 
the champion of hamimty thii dishonest cmployeis will frustrate the end m \icw of proridinf 
cheap sanitary dwtlUnoS for the poorer chases Tbo d^^lru3t of Im fellowmen 111 become*- SI^ 
rbcTO.c hah, an 1 if it were onncml would make all pTogTc:.r imposnUe 

Mr Fu t^IbhoY hj me/rjiiheJkis jpr/ h Sir P/t tskah sf ke as fill is 
■\oiTT Rxcclicney — It IS gcncnill> inugired thnt affection > cams In a pccuILir 
manner (owinJ-? tin. joungest Kim. J do not know, ulictbcf tJiLS adage ls univcrsalf) 
aprlit-able, but, 1 tlimk 1 can confidcnih sure iltai so far as the present Bill before 
the Council is cctvcnwd it affords an instance of the wray In w.h,*Ii pamaliiy Is 
^hor'n to the youngest bom against ilic elder sister Tlw Munu-ipal Corporation of 
the City <>fBoinKiy and the Bo.trd ol the Impnnc,mei»l Trust an. both creations of 
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the Legislature for the purpose of looking ajfiter the welfare of its citizens and carrying 
out improvement in the sanitary condition of the City. But when you examine this 
Bill carefully you cannot help seeing that it is the younger sister who is dowered 
in every possible way at the expense of the elder sister. In the first place, as I pointed 
out on the occasion of the first reading of the Bill, the poor Corporation was— except, 
as I then observed, with regard to the financial readjustment against itself — entirely 
left out in the cold and the number of provisions in which it was vitally interested 
were drafted in the Bill before the Corporation had any opportunity of offering its 
views about them. I shall presently show that though under one of the most 
important portions of the Bill, which related to what was originally called “ the 
set-back provisions ” but which under the alterations made by the Select Committee 
is called “ the Deferred Street Schemes,’^ the function of the Corporation was 
overlapped by the Improvement Trust, it was not consulted beforehand in reghrd 
to it. But leaving alone those questions, in regard to the one point on which the 
Corporation was consulted, namely, the financial readjustment, it is the Improvement 
Trust which has got the best of it in every direction. The Government have been 
good enough to say that they have drafted this Bill with special reference to the 
urgent requirements of the Improvement Trust and that therefore they cannot 
incorporate into it other matters of a more controversial character in which the 
Corporation might be interested. Well, Your Excellency will pardon me for saying 
that I fail to understand why the requirements of the Improvement Trust should be 
so comparatively quickly satisfied, though it had taken a long time without any 
opportunity having been given to the Corporation for the purpose of urging various 
matters of importance in connection with the amendment of the Bill. So far as the 
financial readjustment is concerned, what do we find ? 

Under the old Act the Corporation was bound to pay a maximum of 
Rs. 5,00,000 to the Trust for the purpose of enablmg it to carry on the operations 
entrusted to it under the Act. But it is generally forgotten when it is said that the 
Corporation were bound under the Act to pay 2 per cent., that the real intention of 
the framers of the original Act was that the Trust should be endowed with a fund 
of 5,00,000 a year. The 2 per cent, was fixed because at that time one per cent, of 
the rates fetched Rs. 2 yi lacs ; but as I said it was forgotten that the original idea 
was not to pay 2 per cent., but to give something which would bring to the Trust 
a total sum of Rs. 5,00,000. But m doing that, the original Act took the precaution 
of putting it m this way — though it has been subsequently denied — that the Corpora- 
tion is bound to give so much of the 2 per cent, as the Improvement Trust may 
require for its purposes. I was rather surprised to see in the speech of the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill an observation that under that section the 
Corporation gave to the Trust what it liked. I may be pardoned for saying that 
that statement is not a correct one. A good deal of dispute and question arose with 
regard to the liability of the Corporation under that section, and the Honourable 
Member in charge of the original Act distinctly pointed out that they were providing 
to pay the Improvement Trust as much of the proceeds of the <2 per cent, as 
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the Board required for its purposes So the Corporation exercised no arbitrary 
■will of Its own It willingly and readfly advanced every year to the Trust a 
sum which its own Budget showed was requued for its expenses ^v^th 
hberty to ask for more out of that sum if circumstances showed that 
a larger sura was required Now the present Bill makes it compulsory upon 
tho Corporation to pay the full proceeds of the 2 per cent, and m considenng this 
provision, it is to be borne m mind that 2 per cent no longer means Rs, 5 lacs, of the 
rate-payers monc) , but it means lacs Even so the Corporation would have 
been willing to givcto the Trust as muchas 9}4 lacs, as its operations required The 
present Bill dowers the }xraager sister in so for that the Corporation has to pay the 
full amount without an> limitation or consideration. I submit that really sp eaking 
tins 19 placing \ cry much larger resources in the hands of the Iraprov croent Trust 
than was intended even in the ongmal Act and would be considered inequitable and 
unjust even under the present circumstances. 

Then \our ijiccllcncy will sec that after a very careful consideration a 
provision v\as inserted m the original Act under which a certain distribution of profits 
took place at the crxl of every > car In the past the Trust had to pay something 
like Rs. 16 lacs a )car byvvay of dlstnbution of profits, but that is now taken 
a\\'a> by the Corporatron and is left entire)) to the Trust. 1 must mention m this 
connection that against that the Corporation was bourrd to pa) to the Trust on a 
LCrtain calculation a certxun amount of money for the difference in rates and taxes 
But I ma) point out to tlic Council that the annual amount payable by the Corpora 
tKxi to tlic Trust up to the present has come to about Rs. 2 lacs, while the 
Corporation s sliarc m the clistnbuUon of the Trust s profits amounts to about 
Rs Iocs a )caf Under the Kill tJicrcforc the Trust now permanently gams Uh. 
difference But further the BiU deals with the Corporation unequall) for last year’s 
pa)incnl3 m this respect. Now, Uio Honourable Member in charge of the Bill said 
tint thi*! Bill deals fauly the Corporation wiUi regard to thK pa)mcnt M) 
honourabk. friend will permit me to sa) that so far fromdcaimg fairi) witJi the 
Corponlion it dLpmxs it of a sum of something like *.‘j lacs which is already due to 
It from llic Improvement Trust under the present Act. As matters stand at present, 
legally vpciVnng, the Board is bound topi) to tlic Bombay Corporition a sum of 
ov».rR^ la^s bung tin. difference Klwecn Uk. share of the Corporatwn in tlic 
profits of the Trust for last )*cv which comes to about 4 lacs nnd the sum calculated 
imdcr section '7'^ whi li amounts toKs.1, hws Now, wh) should the Trust be 
pta iKall) allowed to retnni tlh«>c ^ Iocs when ihi. Kill is to come mio operation after 
the expo olthis><.arP The Honourable MemKr m cl targe of tlic Billsa)sU]at 
WLfrei) lake It lint the Kill was passed m November 1911 Kut why should we do 
tliat? \\c shcmld take things as Uic) ore The Corporation is entitled to gee 
cvoy'lhing tliat was due to it for lait )car Thus ^our nxccllcnc) will see that tlic 
)vungc‘i hem sister is dowered with Rs 2 lacs and the elder sister gees to Uic 
walk 
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Kow, I submit that the powers of the Improvement Trust are Very much 
enlarged as against the Corporation. Take, for instance, the case of official 
representations witli regard to Improvement schemes. Under the existing Act 
careful provisions vere dravn up for the purpose of enabling the Municipal 
Commissioner and the Municipal Corporation, who arc the persons most intima- 
tely acquainted with the sanitary conditions of the city, to require of the 
Impiovemcnt Trust to take up schemes which were sent to it, provided that the 
representation of the insanitary condition was correct and provided that the 
resources of the Board permitted it to do so. These two limitations provided 
all the necessary conditions winch would be required for the purpose of safe-guard- 
ing the Trust from embarking on ill-considered or extravagant schemes. But what 
IS proposed to be done now ? Practically the Improvement Trust can refuse ’to adopt 
any improvement scheme winch would have been sent up to it under the old provision 
of the existing Act. The present Bill gives a right of appeal to the Corporation to 
Government. Now, Your Excellency, I wish to speak with all respect of the functions 
of Government, but I may be permitted to say unhesitatingly that the right of appeal 
to Government is not a right winch in tins case is worth anything at all. When 
the Bill for the present Act was brought into this Council in 1898, 1 then ventured to 
point out that if the provisions of the Act were strictly carried out, it would be very 
easy to reduce the Improvement Tiust to a Department of Government. At that 
time in the course of the debate that took place, the position taken up by Govern- 
ment was that it was not calculated to put the Improvement Trust entirely under 
Government. But subsequently Government have taken up a far more — I will not 
say grasping — but a far more comprehensive position. It is now advanced that it was 
intended from the very beginning that the operations of the Trust should be mainly 
guided and controlled by Government. Now, Your Excellency, if that is the position 
which Government take up in this matter, Government are practically identifying 
themselves with the Improvement Trust, and that being so what is the use of grant- 
ing to the Corporation a nght of appeal to Government against the Improvement 
Trust which is absolutely and really under the guidance and control of Government. 

I do not for a moment mean to insinuate that the Government would not exercise their 
judgment in the matter in the most conscientious manner possible. All that 
I allege is that taking human nature as it is, it is difficult to avoid a certaui bias in 
favour of a body which is absolutely under its control against a body which is not 
in that position. I may put' it again, reverting to the illustration I have used, that it 
would be very difficult for a parent to entertain an appeal against the youngest 
sister brought by the elder sister who is not so much in favour. But, Your 
Excellency, I must confess in stating all this to the Council, I am stating what^ 
is practically of very little value. Taking the whole history of the operations of the 
Improvement Trust since it was founded, what has the Board done ? It has under- 
taken scarcely two or three improvement schemes. The first improvement scheme 
which it undertook was the small Nagpada scheme. It was a great success and it would 
have been of great use to the Trust to have followed the successful example and 
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taken up other schemes of that character to improve the sanitary condition of the 
City Unfortunately, the Act was so worded that it could set aside all the lunitations 
provided m the Aot by calling what is really an improvement scheme a street scheme. 
A large majority of the ambitious schemes undertaken by the Board haw been 
called street schemes and it has thus got nd ot the ImutaUons whioh the Act bad 
imposed upon it m undertaking improvement schemes The Corporation has pointed 
out to It from time to time that the great necessity of this City was not ambitious 
street schemes but the takmg up bit by bit the improvement of small areas which 
were in the most insamtary cooditioa. 

\ our Excellency will pardon roe for taking exception to the carpmg language 
in which the Honourable Member in charge of the Bill made a remark in bis speech 
at the first reading of the Bill that the Corporation looked upon the Improvement 
Trust with jealousy, and constant wrangling was gomg on between the two bodies. 
The facts arc entirely different. To do justice to the Corporation It must be said 
that the Corporation always welcomed the proposal to create the Improt ement Trust 
but as Its operauons proceeded, the Corporation found that the Trust was going, 
along Imes which ultimately would nof result to the samtarj improvement of the 
Cit>, and It therefore ventured from tune to time not in a spint of jealous) and 
antagonism, but in a spint of wise co-opcration and help, to point out that it should 
not proceed in that way, but should take up small areas which required to be most 
urgently improved. It was watchfully admitted that for tlvc purpose of improving 
tlic Dty In diat manner, the very first measure which the Improvement Trust would 
be wise in adopting was to obtain a sanitary sunc) of the Cit), for without a full 
k-nowlcdge of the sanitary condition of the worst parts of the mam portion of the City 
it was impossible to judge in what wa) improvements could be best undertaken. The 
Corporation pointed out this to the Board and even went up to Government and 
rerxesented to them that it was most desirable and essential to liave such n survey 
undertaken. But as has been nearly always the case our representations were 
unheeded At the present nroment we find the Chairman of the Imfuovemcnt Trust 
admitting that the schemes of the Board were exjiensivc and ambiuous, that tlie 
resources of the Trust were not suflkacnt to meet the expenditure and tliat it is 
necessary to find out other means whereby a large portion of the Oty whicli 
remams In Its old insanitary condition can be improved Tlicreforc the remarks 
which I made on the last Occasion win. made for tlic purpose of showing that 
whatever provasion you may put m the Act with regard to the improvement schemes 
would be ahsotutcly of a nugatory character undl you rcstram the absolute power 
vested m the Improvement Trust to undertake street sHicmcs. WTten I come 
to Ihs deferred street schemes I will point out the great danger which lies in 
the way of giving absolute powers to the Improvement Trust,— a danger whicli 
the Honourable Member in cliarge of the Bill has not sulTieicntly realised Of 
course, these powers wdl be exercised subject to the control of Government, ycl, 
tlic CotTvaraiion will luve na vowc in tlic maticr occept that it will have the right 
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of making representation, a representation which I do not think the Improve- 
ment Trust has ever heeded. Having endowed the Trust with larger financial 
resources, though I am strongly tempted, I resist the temptation and will not refer to 
the point which I have been trying to make out, that if the Corporation was asked to 
co-operate in endowing the Trust with larger resources it was in equity and justice 
entitled to a larger share in controlling and guiding the operations of the Board. 
However, as Your Excellency ruled my amendment out of order I do not feel justified , 
in entering into a detailed examination of that question. But the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Bill will permit me to point out that he was not correct when he 
charged me in his reply with not having shown that the Trust had conducted its 
operations in such a manner as to render the amendment of this section necessary. I 
will quote the words of my honourable friend. He says — “ But apart from this, on 
the merits of the question, it seems to me of importance to note that it is not urged 
that a larger representation is wanted because in its history of 8 or 10 years the Trust 
has failed to carry out any of the objects for which it was constituted or that the 
admmistration of the Trust is not carried out satisfactorily or that it has been so 
mismanaged and misadministered that it is not well adapted to efficiently carry out 
the original object with which it was constituted. Nothing like that has been pointed 
out.” 


I was very much surprised that my honourable friend should have made those 
remarks in his speech. I must say that though I felt most restrained in consequence 
of Your Excellency’s ruling on that occasion, I still placed before the Council the 
circumstances upon which I argued that the Trust had failed in carrying out satis- 
factorily the functions which had been entrusted to it, and the mam points of its 
unsatisfactory work I summed up by saying that the Trust had, without the full 
consideration which a subject of that kind required, embarked upon ambitious and 
expensive schemes which were rendered the more objectionable by reason of its 
having failed to provide accommodation for the poorer classes of people who were 
displaced thereby. That is admitted even by the warmest advocate of the Improve- 
ment Trust. It failed in that duty and the result was tliat other parts of the City 
became overcrowded and the insanitary conditions of those parts became worse than 
before. If, as my honourable friend thinks, I had not urged that the Board had failed 
m satisfactorily discharging its duties, he would have been justified in saying what 
he said. I venture to submit that I could not have placed before the Council my 
case in a clearer language than I did to show that the Board of the Improvement 
Trust had not proved itself competent to carry out the duties entrusted to it. I said 
at the time that I felt myself precluded from going into the detailed examination of 
tliat point because of Your Excellency’s ruling. But notwithstanding that I took up 
the position that the Board had failed to perform its duties in the way m which it 
ought to have performed and that now that the Government arc thinking of endowing 
It with more resources it should be placed in such a position that the grav'c mistakes 
which ii had committed in the past may not Ixi rcpeatctl in tlic future. 
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Your Excellency will permit me in this conx>ecdon to make one remark that all 
throughout that debate it was tried to make out that certam principles had been fixed 
upon and it was not possible to go back upon them. Now, when that contention la 
put forward 1 venture to ask the Members of the Council to remember the ciroura 
staiKes under which the original Act was introduced m this Council, It was a tune 
when Government, the Oty and the Corporation were m a state of unrestrained panic 
m consequence of the ravages of plague, and ev’erybody cned out reasonably of 
unreasonably that something should be done for the purpose of— what was then a 
favountc phrase— stamping out plague from the City There was no time therefore 
to go into a full or careful consideration of the measure that was proposed. Every- 
body thought that it was the bounden duty of the state to do something for the 
oh 5 e»^t which they had all at heart. Tlicrcforc, it is that the present Improvement 
Trust Act IS full of serious and grave defects Nobody studied the measure too 
minutely for cxamming the principles. It was meant to allay the panic. And when 
tliesc were the conditions under which the impimement Trust Act of 1898 was 
passed it is rather hard that the people should be now told when they ask for amend- 
ment that those principles were laid down carefully and dcnbcratcly and therefore 
should not be altered. Those who then spote m this Council on behalf of the City 
and the Cofxwration, rccogmscd that the Act which was being passed m such haste 
ind panic, could not well be considered carefully and deliberately in every detail and 
in every essential pnn^iplcs at a time when the pressure upon c\*cryoDc’8 judgment 
and discretion was so \’ctj great However, it is not for me to say anything more 
upon this subject. Your Excellency's ruling has put me out of court and I bow to 
j*our decision so far as my amendment is concerned. 

But cv'cn taking the Bill as it now stands, apart from the amendments which 
llic Corporation lias suggested, I think the essential provisions of it arc open to very 
griNX objection I will not refer to minor points, but I will tak*c up the two 
proMSions of the amended Bill as settled by the Select Committee to whu.h spc^-ial 
reference m regard to mj self has been made b> the llcmourabic Member m charge of 
It and whk,h has been supported bj a senes of wonderful arguments by my 
honourabk frtcml Mr Faxulbbo) I trenlurcd to charactcnrc those prox isions which 
relate to the poorer classes as ostentatious makeshifts I Iiavc heard tlic Honour- 
ahlt Member in charge of the Bill denounu; me for using that phrase, for he sajs Ih. 
cannot umlcTSiand tlic state of mind in whk.h I brought m> self to use tliat phrase. 
But he Will pardon me if I tell him that I am quite Impenitent on that point ami that 
I *<1111 nutntoin that these clauses arc makeshifts to co\cf the failure of llic Improxc 
incnl Trust to do what it was bound to do under UicAct and whi Ji it now finds 
ib*clf unable to do. It has been admitted that for a long tunc when tlic Board was 
going tlirough the two large scJicmcs, the IVxnccss Street s^licmc and the Sandhurst 
Road «Jieme, it took no measures for providing accommodation for the poorer classes 
of pcof c who wen: displaced. It is inic that later on it wokx up when the 
Municipal CcrjVfahWJ and its late btuented Commiss oocr Mr llanc> pcuilcU out to 
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it that the state of thing's had been becoming worse than before because of the over- 
crowding occasioned by its large schemes without such provision. I will ask, even 
up to now, what is the sum which the Improvement Trust has thought itself justified 
and competent to spend on this important measure ? The chawls built by them 
fot poorer classes have not cost more than Rs, 15 lacs. At the time when this 
Bill was laid before the Council a calculation was made that the Improvement Trust 
should spend Rs. 75 lacs for this purpose. But I venture to maintain that it is 
impossible for the trust to find money for this, considering the way in which it is 
proceeding with its other larger street schemes. My honourable friend, if I heard 
him aright, said that with the finances at its disposal the Improvement Trust should 
have built a larger number of chawls for this purpose. I confess that from such 
knowledge that I possess of the finances of the Board, I can say that it was scarcely 
-possible for it to spend money on the chawls in the manner presumed by the Honour- 
able Member in charge of the Bill. In fact, it has no money after undertaking the 
Sandhurst Road Crawford Market Scheme — which is a jaw-breaking name. This 
scheme will absorb not only the grant of Rs. 50 lacs which is Government of India’s 
gift to the Improvement Trust and to which it was in fairness entitled not for any 
special work but in consequence of the difference in the amounts which Government 
and the Corporation thought of placing at the disposal of the Improvement Trust 
under the original arrangement, but also another sum of Rs. 16 lacs which the 
Chairman of the Improvement Trust said would be saved from the different under- 
takings. In fact, all available money m the hands of the Improvement Trust would 
be absorbed m this one street scheme and there would be absolutely nothing left 
for taking up any scheme for providing accommodation for the poorer classes. And 
that IS why I call the present measure a makeshift. My honourable friend Mr, 
Fazulbhoy said some hard things about me. He dubbed me champion of humanity. 
I am glad he has dubbed me champion of humamty, but he was surprised that I 
should not have come forward in the cause of the poorer classes of Bombay. My 
honourable friend forgets that my position is this. I go against these provisions 
because I really and honestly believe that they will not serve the objects for which 
they are introduced. It is all very well to say that there are employers of labour 
such as mill-owners who are ready to come forward and to take up loans under the 
provisions of this Bill. Now, I also have some expenence of the various classes of 
people in the City of Bombay, and I venture to say— though it is not safe to be a 
prophet — that not more than three or four people will come forward to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of this Bill. How is it that some of those mill-owners, who 
draw large commissions from their mills, have never come forward yet to do this P 
So also emploj’-ers of labour in many parts of the world have never come forward to 
provide accommodation for the people whom they employ. I should like to know if 
my honourable friend Mr. Fazulbhoy, who is connected with the mill-mdustry for 
some years past, has ever entertained a proposal of this character at all. I know of 
^one instance in which so far as the City of Bombay is concerned an attempt was 
made to build chawls for the labourers employed at the mill — I mean the Morarjee 




Gocoldafl Mnis m Bombay But the agents and owners of these mills distinctly said 
that they proved an utter failure, that it was not possible for them to get people to 
occupy them, and that therefore a considerable portion of the money which they had 
employed for the purpose was really thrown away But leaving that alone, will they 
come forward i>ow that this nghthand of co-operation is ofEcred to them by the 
Improvement Trust P I say that not more than three or four will come forward, not 
even so many as that. The reasons arc very clear to me and to all reasonable men 
who have anything to do with this matter I was surprised to hear ray honourable 
fnend Mr Fazulbhoy say that I had offered gratuitous insult to the employers of 
labour in the City of Bombay Surclj, my honourable fnend docs not mean to 
convey that all employers of labour— miU-owners and raill-agcnts— arc patterns 
of honesty and propriety and not one of them dev iates from the right path of dut) and 
does anything which is objectionable. If he thinks so, I am sure the dajs of 
millenium have come ov’er this world. But how can a man acquainted with the mill- 
owDcrs say tliat they arc all honest and that it is a gratuitous msult to say that 
some of tlicm are not of the same pattern P Of course, 1 will not go into personalities 
in matters of this character, but I hope anyone who is acquamted witli— I was going 
to say patterns of momlit) — with patent facts with regard to tliesc matters can 
state that there are good men and bad men among them as among all classes of 
peoj^e. 


^\^^cn wc look to the provisions of the Bill, nliat do wc find P I will refer to 
one or two clauses. Take it tliat hands hav'c been y^red by the Improvement Trust 
and the cmp’o>crs of labour to build houses for the accommodation of labourers Povr 
IS It to be ‘'atisfactorili arranged that the milkowncr*) will only allow their own 
labourers to resKfe in them P hat is the guarantee that the people cmpfo)-cdln 
those mills onl) \nll Ii\ c m them P Asa matter of fict, pcriiaps llic hbourers iltcm- 
<^I\cs would object to go into such chawls Somclirres a labourer is alone, rnorc 
often llian not he Ins rdilions and friends Arc thej to be allowed to go and live 
there ? / nd it the) arc not allow cd to go m, w ho is to t*ikc the plicc of sucli labour 
ers ? It maj be ‘-aid that in that ca«c }ou ma) pul m a man of nnj poorer clas<v 
But then wliois to judge oftlutP I' the mill-owner to judge who is to go In and wlio 
should be turned out P Wlut is the provision as to tlic rent to he cliargcdP Thit 
we CthI in MX ti on SHU (Reads) bow, ilicm, is nothing in the Act to sliow to tirc 
Board liou is u to fix tlie ma\m um rent Tlic Board mi\ fairl) think the maximum 
rent to he 4 per ccfil. neil can be arranged In corsultalicn witli the Board But 
where IS the guarantee that the maMmiim rent fixed at such km percentage as 4 |xr 
cent- would rot be a far greater burden to the laKnircr tlian lie is now able to paj ? 
How IS he to aPlcio piv a larger amount tlian nmimstanccs liavt hitherto 
permuted him topa)P It must Iv rcmcmbcnd Unt the cxrxTiments oftheffcord 
Iiave sliown (lut It IS inpo MblebY itsowncKauls to be filled unless it runs them 
in Sikh a wav as to pa) less I think m settling the matter of this kind it is ncccss 
nrv tl«t tl>e et iplojxrs ami their nxm slioolJ come to an undcrstanJing astowlnt 



rcni ^hcuk! Iv {jvcJ so that tin' mcn might willingly go and rc'^idc in such chawls. 
1 o nn mind it nttcrh impo'^siHc to fiv thc*?^ renit: without regard to the, economic 
ciroun ‘•lance*' whicli ‘;nt round the labnnreis. for it is quite patent that if the men can- 
iv'tp»\ J per cent. \vni < ,mnot get them to go ami Inc in such chawds 'Jhen, 
ogam, -i pt.'r cent having K*cn {ixrd as maMinnm rent, hew .ire }ou going to prev’cnt 
employer*' and lahour^i*^ fiom coming to ‘•ome ur,dcr‘'tnncling by which the labourers 
would liavc to pay more than the maximum rent. '1 hc'^e things, 1 say, make one 
come to the conclusion that it is all very well to pul those clauses m the Hill and to 
speak about them in the manner in w hirh mv honourable friend Mi. I'azulbhoy lias 
spoken. In rarrving them out m practice, the difliculiies m the way would be 
.almost insnivr.ible. Then, 1 think, my honourable friend Mr. Manmohnnd.is Kamjee 
is porfecih right m saying, whether the r.ite ol interest is low or high, the prov isions 
of such a cumbrous char.actor involve sucli obnoMons conditions that it is hardly 
possible that people would be induced to come forw.inl to .avail thcmsch'cs of the 
lo.an, one among othci reasons being ih.it iliev c.in obt.iin loan themselves for 
budding at .i mucii cheaper rate than whit this Hill offers t hem. 'J licrcforc, "N'our 
HxccIIcnc)', I rnaifuatn vUi.it I li.avc stated in mv minute of dissent that tliough these 
provisions loolc well on paper. Ihcv are of .i rh.ir.ictei which in practice will ntterh 
break dow n. 

Tlicn I come to the next important tjueslion to which reference has been 
made by the 1 lonourable Member in charge of the Hill. '1 hat is the “ Deferred 
Street .Schemes.” Now,l venture to s.a} with all deference that these proposals 
arc misconceived and I still maint.ain that they are. Under the Municipal Act the 
Commissioner has tlie power of taking set-backs that come w'lthin the lines fixed 
by the Corjxiration and the Commissioner wdicncvcr a house is to be built on v'^acant 
land or is reconstructed in a certain w.ay. These lines arc laid down with due regard 
to the practic.al requirements of Uic people inhabiting the locality concerned and 
when the time comes for the owaicr to build Ins house or icpair it in such a manner 
as would inv'olvfc reconstruction of a large portion of it, a set-back is required when 
he sends in plans for that purpose. Now‘, wh.at would the Deferred Street Scheme 
be ? Is It to he of the same character as a set-back or is it to be <a larger set-back 
than was required under the Municip.al Act ? I am told it is intended tliat this 
provision should not be applied to existing crowded parts of the City. I think it 
was Mr. Orr who pointed out that it w'as intended to use it for acquiring open land 
m such parts of the town as Paiel where land is at present being built upon. Now, 
as IS the fault of all large legislations — I was going to use the word official legislation 
— for the purpose of meeting cne specific case— one extreme case — a provision is 
so framed as to include a large number of inapplicable cases. If it is meant to 
include only particular localities under particular conditions, that is on vacant pieces 
of land, it is not difficult to frame legislation for that purpose. But you are drafting 
in the Bill provisions which include crowded parts of the City. Now, I ask if you 
attempt to include those parts of the City what would be the result ? The poWer is 
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giv'cnto the owner to give 6 months* notice in which tlic Board must acquire the 
land. Now, conceive a street in which lines are drawn involving the takrag up of 
a number of bouses and the Board intend to take them at a v’ery much later date. 
But under the power given to the owner bj the le^slaturc he makes a represen- 
tation and applies to the Trust to take his house withm 6 months So when the 
owner calls upon the Trust to take it, and the Board takes it up as U is bound to do, 
what IS to be done with the lotervcomg buildings P There would be gaps here 
and gaps there on both sides of the road. An> one acquainted with the rules and 
conditions under whiJi set-backs are earned outmtheCit}, knows that the great 
difliculty that the Corporation has found m this respect is that it is sometimes obliged 
to takx up buddings withm the required line of the street, with the result that gaps 
are created which give rfee to msanitation and become a source of nuisance to the 
ndghbounng houses Again, if housc-oinicrs Ica\ ing in a street m which a deferred 
street scheme is to be put Into operation can under this clause combine and force the 
hands of the Trust and oblige it to take up more houses than it ever intends to do 
how IS this difficulty to be met with P 1 ha\'c ncv'cr heard anything about that. 

\ our ETCcllcnc> will pardon me for saying that I should havT: liked to have 
had an opportunit) of discussing these matters m the Select Committee. I do not 
wish to speak of the circumstances under which I was prevented from taking part in 
the full deliberations of the Select Committee. They are before every member of 
this Council and 1 do not want to go mto any details or express m> views about the 
treatment which I received. But I cannot help being gneved that I was precluded 
from la)‘ing m) views before the Select Ccmmittcc If 1 had had an opportunity of 
putting forward m> ideas, partivularl) m regard to this part of the deferred street 
schemes, 1 would have succeeded m showing the difiicuU) tJiat lies In the wa) in 
which It is intended to work these provisions I cannot help thinking that in actual 
working they wall be found practically impracticable if thej arc to be introduced in 
those parts of the City which arc of the sort ns desenbed b) Mr Orr, namcb, large 
pieces of vaicant land in Parcl But I, from my long experience, saj that though the 
Lcgishiurc puls a provasion in the Act whK,h deals wath such portions only, it is so 
worded tliat it becomes ver) comprehensive and a tunc would come when It would be 
alleged tliai as the Legislature has gi\cn such pon‘crs, tlic> should be cterused 
according to the Mc^\s of the pvoplc who dealt with it at tKat lime in the matter 

^ our 1 jcccllcnwy, 1 do not propose to deal wath some of the minor points in the 
Bilk I or example, I do not mean to sa) mu^h nboul the provision suggested 
b) m) honourable fnend Sir Ibrahim with regard to rcmunenlion of the Qiairman of 
ilie Impfovcmenl Trust. 1 think the suggestion whi^h lie lias made is one whicli 
might vcT} well liavc been accepted bv the Select Committee I think, following the 
precedent of the Mum^ipal Act, the Trust should be put on the same footing In 
resjvcl cf payment if*‘alar 5 toils Oianaran ns tlie Municipal CorporatHXi is in 
regard to llie salar> of llie Munujpal CewnmisMoner, tliat is to sa), a maximum and 
jrunimum sabr) should be provided, at the samv lime leaving a large margin of 
diicr,l*on to Gov eminent m fixing the amount. 
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There is only one "other point to which I wish to refer and that is with 
regard to the Tribunal of Appeal. My honourable friend has said that the same 
circumstances under which this Act was enacted still exist. I venture to say 
that It is not so. Since the Act has come into operation, a large number of cases 
has been decided •, certain principles have been laid down ; and people have become 
acquainted with the way in which compensation can be recovered. It seems to 
me the fair and reasonable course now is to leave tliem to the regular operations of 
the Land Acquisition Act which would have been the course adopted but for the 
special provision in the Improvement Trust Act, To my mind the High Court 
would be able to deal as expeditiously with the cases which might be taken up by 
them as the Tribunal of Appeal and I think that in a short time the procedure of 
the High Court would be more expeditious than now. As soon as the first few cases 
were decided the principles would be established and every person will know what 
would be the principles by which his case will be governed. Your Excellency will 
permit me to point out that the dissatisfaction that already exists with regard to the 
awards of the Tribunal of Appeal will cease to exist if the High Court is appointed 
to be the Tribunal to hear these cases. Its decisions will commend more respect 
from the people than those of the Tribunal of Appeal. I have to make another 
suggestion with regard to the wa)’- of settling compensation. If this Council thinks 
that if the Select Committee thought that the Tribunal of Appeal should not be done 
away with, I certainly think that what is now a matter of discretion of the Judge 
should be a matter of right to the person who is aggrieved. I think also when the 
amount involved is Rs. 5,000 or upward he should not be left to the mercy of the 
Tribunal of Appeal, but should have a right of appeal to the High Court. At 
present that is not so and I venture to suggest that both justice and fair play 
require that the party aggrieved should have a right of appeal to the High Court. 
However, I have not, as Your Excellency will observe, put fonvard any amendments 
on this occasion. I am so obfuscated by the arguments that have been put forward 
against my amendment that such a thing would delay matters and would have to 
be placed before Government of India, that I do not know what proposal I should 
brmg forward. It seems to me to be a hopeless task under those circumstances 
where we have to be entirely bound down without the interested parties being heard 
until it 19 further referred back to the chief authorities. It is a waste of time of the 
- Council to place amendments before it which are sure to be voted down. My 
experience is that we unfortunate people — the elected representatives in this Council 
— have never been able to carry any proposition unless it is accepted by Govern- 
ment. The opinion of Government on these various points have been so distinctly 
made and emphatically pronounced that I have considered it useless to put forward 
amendments, which, I think, would have scarcely a chance I might say — ^would 
have no chance of success. It is for these reasons that I have felt so hampered at 
what has happened that it is not possible with any amount of self-satisfaction to 
bring forward proposals of an amending character. I confess. Your Excellency, 
that I am so deeply discouraged by the treatment which my amendment received on 
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the first occasion that I have not the heart to put forward any further amendment 
which maj or may not meet the same fete. I wHl not take up the tune of the Council 
by offering remarks on minor porata But m concluding I will only say that my 
consolation is that there are sonK amendments in the BiU whicli will have very 
little practical operation. I am very doubtful whether the deferred street schemes 
or the proposals for the housing of the poorer classes will have an extended working 
and therefore although they exist m the legislature, 1 will hope that the City 
would not have to meur any senoua burden m respect of them. 

The ttcend readxjjg of fkt Bill tpai asrttd to 

SALARY OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE IMPROVEMENT TRUST 

At the Metitns of the Couuell on '*7ih September 1912^ the Hon Sir Jirahtm 
Behm/Ofd i mcr^d Ike follmcms anundmmtx — 

O) To mhitUvit for claute 3 the f Uouins (lame namth — 

3 For tech n 16 c{ Ike sotd Act the folioxnns itchen shall be tubslttnled, 
uamtljr — 

16 {!) fke Chairman shall receive such mon/klj salary as Coremmenl shall 
fnm hme io imt determine provided that such salary shall not exceed Rs dfiOO 
and stall net he lea than Rs 2 000 He shall except leitkin the period aforesaid 
hold no other salaried effee and save m so far as he may be cihervtu fervatted hy 
Ceremaeni stall devote his xckole time and attenlion h h\s duiies under the Act 

{2) For the Purpose of this section esnd of seellem 22 salary shall be deemed to 
be inclttsive of any allcu once to which the officer appointed may he entitled or an.y 
ntribution which he mar be liable to fay 

is) 7hf pr nsient of subsection (*) of this section shall net apply to 
fifr J i On C S ! / CJi during the tesm of his oflict as Chairman ef the 

n ard 

( *) To lulftitutf t ! elihu / tJf fotJe^tn^ e/ause namely — 

f I n- sil sect! M ()//// w <i the said Act tfe f Urtmttc: sub seeft n 
fbtll b( iu*-itiJuteJ rami/) i — 

{’* Tkt all w met ill an \t t e fait to the Cf urn in s’ oU It f r mch ftn^t 
II ^^e Of It nor b r e earntf tn fit s/rrtce c she B nd onj shell ft of tu k 
a*^\u'‘t r 1 1 \ th rt-T unt f the salary the Chairman as shall be jS\cd 

f r < 'Xernmrnt fn—i’i f i^at ! the t f rirrtan it a ( <mo ert fttr the oncunt of 
the af/rs ir/ fj ff such os fe mat be ei titbit / unirr th* Chnl Sirvue 
1 e^u aei'rn 
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0)1 these amend)ne}iis the Hon Sn Phei oz'eshah spoke as folhzvs 

Your Excellency,— I beg to support very cordially the first amendment of 
which the Hon. Sir Ibrahim has given notice, which goes to provide that the 
maximum and minimum salary of? the Chairman of the Improvement Trust shall be 
fixed under the Act. I do not know whether the facts will be appreciated in this 
case and my endeavours will be more successful on the present occasion. I think 
the time has come when the same\ rule which has been adopted m the case of the 
Municipal Commissioner should be followed in the case of the Chairman of the- 
Improvement Trust. The officer who has to carry out the executive functions should 
be paid m the simple way by fixing the maximum and minimum salary of the post, 
so that the body which has to pay the salar)'^ may exactly know what it has got to 
pay for its Chairman. Sir Ibrahim has stated all the arguments and I shall only 
content myself by saying that we take analogy of the Municipal Commissioner 
and Corporation with that of the Chairman of the Improvement Trust. The case for 
the Trust is a ver)'’ strong one and I think that the precedent of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration in regard to the salar}'' of the Commissioner should be applied in the case 
of the Trust. My honourable friend has recalled the debate which took place at the 
time of tlie launching of the present Act • it was I who had then ventuied to point out 
for the purpose of supporting the view of Government in that respect that the Board 
of the Improvement Trust may be taken as a special committee of the Municipal 
Corpoiation, on which the Government and the Corporation were represented. That 
view was quoted with approval by Sir Steyning Edgerley when he took charge of the 
Bill of 1907. If there is this analogy between the two bodies, the principle which is 
thought good enough for the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay should be applied 
to the Chairman of the Improvement Trust, I venture to think that the work and 
responsibility of the Municipal Commissioner were far more onerous and complicated 
and vaned than the heax^y and responsible work of the Chairman of the Trust. In its 
variety and complexity the executive work of the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay 
was not to be compared with the much simpler work of the Chairman of the Trust. 

It IS only those who have followed the subject that can recognise the immense strain 
and the immense pressure which has been put upon that officer in the performance 
and the discharge of his duties which rest upon him under the Municipal Act. 

If this is the correct view to take of the responsible duties of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner and the Chairman of the Improvement Trust, I venture to ask why the same 
s5'’stem which has worked so well in regard to the Municipal Commissioner should 
not be applied in regard to the Chairman of the Trust. It is a ver> simple system 
and will be satisfactory both to the Trust and the Government, and I do not sec why 
Government should not accept it. I, therefore, support the first amendment wliich 
has been moved by my honourable friend Sir Ibrahim. 


The oinendments xvci e put and dulaua lost 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

GOVEEtNMENT ARTS COLLEGE AT DHARWAR, 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legis/aitve Council held at Poona on aSih 
September igia^the Bon. Mf D V Beht moved ike folloming Resolution -~^7hat 
ihte Council respectfully recommends the establishment of a model Government 
Arts College at Bhareoar at an early date^ The Hon Mr S K Rodda also 
moved a Resolution v}hich to all intents and purposes was the same as that which 
stood tn the name of the Bon Mr Behn The Hon Sir Pheroceshah Mehta 
supported the above Resolutions in the following speech 

Your Excdlcnoy,— I am \'cry glad-to be able to say that I cordially approve of 
the proposal which has been brou^t fbrwoid by my hoooiirable fnends Mr Bcin and 
Mr Rodda. I think \ our Excellency remembers that m this Coimcll wc the non- 
ofBcial members urged upon Go\-emmcnt the necessit> of transforming the Gujarat 
College— -an Institution owmg its existence to private enterpnse — ton Go\'emmcnt 
College so that H might form as a model College for the Province of Gujarat# Im- 
mediately after the formation of the first reformed Council imdcr the Act of 1892 we 
brought this subject jear after year to the notice of Gci\*cmmentimd urged that each 
Division of the Bomba) Presidency should have one model Government College for 
the purpose of suppl>lng the'nccds of higher education in each of the Divisions. 
Unfortunatcl) at that Umc the policy of the Government vnth regard to thdr rcbtion 
with higher education m this Presidcnc) was of an entirely different character from 
that which fortunatclN now prevails. For n long Umc it w*as maintained by Govern- 
ment that the) ought not to have the remotest connection with InsUtuUons for 
higher education in this Presidcnc) , and acUng on that policy this Council had to 
observe that as proposal after proposal was brought before it by tlic Revenue 
Member to reduce the small grant of Rs. 15,000, which w-c used to make to 
the Unnersit) of Bomba), to Rs lOyCOO, wc strongl) protested against the 
action of Government, and in so domg, our rcw'anl was that it was reduced to 
Rs. Oj'VHJand when u*c made a further protest agamst that, wc were told that even 
the grant of Rs 5 /kX) would be done away with That was the policy of Govern 
ment m regard to higher education in the carl) nmcltcs It was a matter of 
pcclound regret to us that Government should commit suJi a senou'i blunder m tlic 
ntliluJc uhiwb thc) lud taken up m this respect \\ e llicn pointed out that It was 
not ml) an cJu^tional blunder, but a pditu^ error for the btalc to take up an 
altitude of that sort %mi1i reg.jd to the momentous question of higher education In 
Uiis PrtsiJfT \ It Is ard mu*.t be a source of great grauCcatlon to the people of 
this PrcsuleTV.\ that the wlio’epolw) ofGovcrnrrent lias cov. been itverscd in this 
maitert Hint the) shouU lia\c the closest nrlation will the progress of higher 
cdu ation in the Pre dervyj arJ tlvit the) should recognise tliat Uicy ha\cahlgh 
responsiblfit) in the matter I mantam Uiat it is a matter of publiw polk.) that 
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Government’s connection with higher education should be of the' closest and most 
responsible character. Therefore it is, that we now urge that the policy of Govern- 
ment to provide a model college for each of the Divisions of the Presidency should 
take this last and final step. In 1893 when I was pleading the cause of the 
Gujarat College and was asking that it should be transformed from a private 
institution into a Government model college, I urged at the same time that Sind which 
was in the same position should also have the advantage of a Government model 
college. But the necessity in the case of Sind was not so great as in the case of 
Gujarat. The Province of Kathiawar has liberal-minded and enlightened Princes who 
have supplied that need so far as that Province is concerned. There they have a 
College at Bhavnagar and another at Junagadh, due to the mumficence of their 
enlightened rulers. Bombay has a Government Model College and two aided 
Colleges. Poona has the Deccan College largely provided for by the Government and 
owes its establishment to the Peshwa’s fund *5 the other College there, I mean the 
Fergusson College, was brought into existence by the liberality of pnvate individuals. 
With regard to the Fergusson College, when the policy of Government was so 
different from what it is now in regard to higher education, even this College was 
deprived of the small grant which at one time it received from Government. But, I 
must confess that our appeal to Lord Hams to restore the grant was met with a 
ready and cheerful response and after receiving a grant of Rs. 3,000 in the earlier 
years, it now enjoys the fullest grant which Government can give to any private 
institution for imparting higher education. 

The Bombay Carnatic still remains without one College and when Your 
Excellency and Your Excellency’s Government have so much at heart the cause of 
the progress and development of higher education throughout this Presidency, 

I do‘ not think that it can be disputed for a single moment that Carnatic has 
a right to have a model college for itself m the midst of its teeming population. 

I will not go into the local circumstances which, as so ably pointed out by my 
honourable friend Mr. Belvi, who was eloquently supported by the Hon. Mr. 
Rodda, make it imperative that if the cause of higher education is to prevail 
in Carnatic, it is the duty of Government to supply it with a model Government 
college, irrespective of the financial assistance which they may or may not receive 
from its population. The Hon. Mr. Belvi has explained the character of that 
population. They are mostly agncultunsts and very few of them are well-to-do 
zemindars. It is a class of population from which it is not possible to get large 
sums of money and which therefore requires specially and peculiarly the aid of 
" Government to meet its educational needs. I therefore hope that Your Excellency 
will give a most sympathetic consideration to the points placed by the Hon, 
Mr. Belvi and the Hon. Mr. Rodda in this Council. 

*Tlie College buildings -were erected by Governtnent mth the munificent nid of a lao of rupees from 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeobboy, 2nd Burt 
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\our EicellcDcy) there la only one thing more -which I trould like to add and 
It IS m regard to something that has fallen from my honourable friend Mr Bch i 
He spoke of the hints and suggestions with regard to turning the Gujarat and the 
Poona Colleges into teaching Uruversitics. I hope, \ our Excdlenc) , tlie day will be 
far distant when such a catastrophe will be allowed to overtake this pfrestdenej I do 
not for a moment desire to say that teaching Universities are not useful in tlieir own 
proper place. Wc kmow tliat in England single college universities have sprung up 
and done VTiluablc work in tlic development of higher education in that countrj But 
tliose single college universities have never been allOT\*ed to curtail or meddle v\ith 
the fuctions and jurisdiction of great Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to which 
England ovies hyo much for her liberal minded culture 1 have no objection to single 
college universities m India or m our Prcsidcncj, but I hope that nothing m the 
nature of single college universities will be allovml to meddle with the jurisdiction of 
tlie great University of Bombay, even supposing that thej impart the same culture 
or rather a culture of similar character m these provinces, though not to the same 
extent as die old Universities of Oxford and Cambridge do. In this cQpnecticm it is 
well to remember that the junsdtction of Oxford and Cambridge Unimsitics have 
remained the same, though there have come into cxistercc urutcrsitics liketlioscof 
Hirmmgham, Leeds, Manchester, etc , which liavc done verj useful tvork In their own 
wa) 1 hope lliat the hints tliat have been tbroti'n out do not mean that the Bombaj 
UniVCfslt) is to lose Its junsdiclton upon the colleges of tins Presidenej, for tlic 
usefulness of a Umvcrsitj like that of BomKiy lies in maintaining q unifomi standard 
of education imparted b> the difTcrent single colleges 

The Hon Mr CIl A Hill —^our Lxcdlcnc), 1 Kg to rise to a point of 
crdcr I do not think the honourable member is speaking to tlic Kcsolulton 

H E the Pasidvnt —I am afraid wlial the licmoiirablc member is introducing 
la quite irrelevant 

The lion Sir I’beroicsliah — If "Sour lj(ci.lki»c\ tliniks that 1 have gone 
loo far into the sufyxit—bcirg earned aw-av by m> feeling*.— •! ask \ our Exccllcncj’s 
pardem and at once curtail mj remarks I will onlj say tlmt I cotdlallj support the 
proposals uhi..li mj honourable fnends Mr Ikhi and Mr Rodda hate brought 
foTR ard for llit creation of a model Covcmmail Colkgc for the Di\ ision of Ikjmbaj 
C.anuiK 

Iht // n fift //ill en Ithulf ef Ocxfrnrtent jk^tsl(J ikiil if tht k n uratlf mc^itr 
rt lifjii kii / dtluUcn i cs le rttd— /I at He (jcrtrfcr lu C mini icill It fltajtd t 
i muda t\e eraf-htirirrlc an A // Ccllfft ot /^hatu xr G Ttrnncnl ueulj It tor 
flfOitl (f e t ft tkiit lull n titJ te a t nf n it 

7/f/ln ^fr enimttd tltl,t uhvt a> mntndid x as rL'd 

UhMColr^f tilled the t imu*.- CoMr^e mheh omc into ea f >e jmt l 4 lcr 
HI* fy-TT I’y opiTtdly II r UidUilInJrn kt Jiluwati'Uic l ecjna,ei Cc ! swL hwu 
rlit Jum J ’1“ 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

CONGKA'll'LATIONS TO LORD SYDENHAM. 

Ai ihc Mccling of ihc Bcmhav Lcv^tsiaitvc Council held at Bombay on 6th 
January igiy, the JJoiu Sir I hci orcs/iah sfwkc as folloio'i. 

Veur F\ccllci.c\ — 1 trti'it I mnv be pcrniiUcd on behalf of each and c\ery 
member of thi*? Coiinnl — 1 may bo I'^rmiUed .is pei haps a member who has. served 
longer on the Ltyislativo Conned th.in an\ other member — to carry out the iinani- 
motis vish that has been c\picsscd tlial 1 ‘•hould lendei on behalf of the Conned its 
v arm and exordial congratulations to 'S’oui f orcKhip on the high honour which has 
K'Cn K'Slow cd on } on b^ I lis Most Gr.icious Ma|est} the King-Emperor in elevating 
you to the pecr.agc. ('* lle.ir, lu.at ’’) My 1 ord, in the vast business of administra- 
tion of a great IVox inoe— a ricsuK nc> liKc that of Homb.ay — thcic m.ay be differences 
of opinion ns Youi JA^rcKlup ha«; just now ‘^aid ; but 1 think 1 expi ess the universal 
opinion not onl> of this Conned but oj c\cr) one connected vith tlic Bombay Presi- 
dency when I ‘^ay that— difference oi no difference— we ha\c .duays cordially appre- 
ciated and admired the gre.ii talent'', the c\traordinar\ .ability, the high moral purpose, 
and not the least of .dl, the untiring and conscientious .ipplication and devotion to 
duty, vhich ha\c characlerisetl >'cur Fvcellency’s work as the head of one of the 
most important administrations in this country% I m.U' be permitted to add only one 
word to what 1 ha\c '^aid to give expression to the earnest prayer of each and every 
member of this Council that ^'ou^ Lordship and — in this connection I may add — Lady 
Sydenham will livelong to enjoy in all h.appiness and prosperity the great honour 
which His Majesty has been pleased to bestow upon you In saying these few words 
I say-- them as I ha\ e reason to believe on behalf of the whole Council and each and 
every' member of it, (Applause). 

H E the President in reply ‘^aid — Honourable Members of the Council,— I warmly 
thank the Hon Sir Pherozeshah klehta, who occupies the high position of being the Father of 
this Council, for the most kind words in which he has expressed the views of members of this 

Council in regard to the great honour which has fallen to my lot But what pleased me 

most, perhaps, in those kind words of the Hon Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was to know from him 
that while there have been differences of opinion, as there always must be differences of opinion, 
as regards that which I have said and done, you all feel that I came to India solely to do my 
best for the people of India and that now that more than five years of my life have been passed 
m India, you all realise that this lias been my one and only object . . 

The Council then adjourned. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Bill No XIV of 1912— A Bill to amend the Bombay Land-Revenue Code, 1879, the Khotl 
Settlement Act, 1880, and the Gujarat Talukdars Act, 1888, and to repeal 
the Bombay Land Record-of- Rights Act, 1903 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held ai Bombay on 6th Januaiy 
l^dj, the Hon Sir Richaid Lamb inii oduced the above mentioned Bill and moved toi the 
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finl rtadhtg of jf The Hen Mr D V Bolntatd u very surpnstns h me tUi oh 

amending Bill of this porieniaus length tkndd bt hurrud in this manner far tchen eensider 
ing a meoittre of thu kind \cc have to tend the first reading ichtihtr tt would not he mere 
advtsahU to miroduct a Bill rt casltng the whole law regulating the collection of rtvettut 
from landed property tn this Presidency On these grounds I move under Rule? that the 
further consideration of this Bill do stand over till the next session of ike Coimcil 

The Hen Sir Pheroieshak thus supported the Hon Mr Belvts motion — 

Your ExceUeoc},— I think c%'cry member of this Counen with me In 

congratulating the honourable member &i charge of the Bill for the lucid way m 
which he has explained the principal clauses and the amendments that ba\^ been 
proposed. There can be no doubt that he has put \xry clearly before the Council 
the di\crgcnce between the registered occupants and the beneficiary owner and has 
certainly made out a case for seme legiabtion on the subject But the question goes 
further How is this di\*cfgcnce to be remedied P The honourable member in chaigo 
of the Bill has pointed out the way in which the remedy has already been put m 
praetKA I quite understand the attitude of my honourable fnend Mr Barrow and of 
the Hon, Mr Curtis who now poses in the character of a reformed person for he is no 
longer the re\‘cnuc-onkcr who ^ill ncm Icam and never forget, but is one who has 
learnt to reform and learnt to progress But I am not surprised to find that the lion 
Mr Barrot\ and the I Ion, Mr Curtis arc quite satisfied w^th the amendments that arc 
proposed for they ha\x seen them T\xrrked in actual practice, and I ba\‘c no doubt that 
the opinions the) have formed ha\‘c been formed after a careful stud) of the amend 
rocnls and after a personal cxpcncncc of thetr actual working But the law requires 
that there must be further guarantees for legislation besides the opmions and the 
experience of the Members wlio ha\c put the measure in practice. Of course, if the) 
arc satisfied (liat their opmions ore sound and correct, they would in oil proKibilit) 
turn out ^ cry good i\licn put to further tests Bui that docs not fh avtny with 
the absolute ncccssit) of proceeding with the iwn\ measure in the manner required by 
law ami of seeing that all the guarantees for a proptr investigation ha\’C been 
complied vnlh \\ liat arc the facts brought out b) the Hcii Mr Hclvi p He sa)s tliat 
the Bill has not c\cn been translated m the \*cmacubr 1 confess I am surprised to 
learn tliat thatlias not been done M) Lordj 1 do maintain that tins is one of the 
proMsions whiwh should be scrupulousl) earned out in regard to nil the measures of 
an Impcrtant cliaroctcr Tlic amcr>dmcnl of the Land Ucx-enue Code is ccrtainl) 
rujt a matter of slight importance. Both the cedes of 1605 and 18G9 were 
passed after a careful and length) cltSwussien of the ^•anous principles whkh 
the) im*olvcd and I am perfcetl) certain tliat m) honourable friend Sfr RfclianI 
Lamb will admit that no modifkation or amendment of tlic Cede should be 
put cn the Statute Book until c\cr> epportumt) is given to all the jurifcs 
concerned for careful cntiwlsm, investigation and representation, I beg to subrnlt that 
these guoronlres Imenoi been fulffcd m regard to tins measure M) honourable 
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friend Mr. Barrow may say that the people are satisfied with the way in which the 
Executive have tried to meet divergence between the registered occupant and the 
beneficiary holder. But we want something more in the Council than the opinions 
of the officials. They may be satisfied, but it is absolutely necessary that people — 
the who are most interested in the matter should have an opportunity, in, 

the first place, of understanding what is proposed to be done and in the second place, 
of submitting their criticism after a careful examination of the various provisions of 
the Bill. Those guarantees have not been carried out and I put it to the Council 
whether it is right to hurry through a Bill of this character merely on the sentimental 
grounds which have been put forward by the Hon. Mr Curtis. Now, what will take 
place if you pass the first reading of the Bill now P A select committee will 
immediately be appointed which will proceed to consider the Bill in February and 
upon the receipt of their report the matter will be brought forward in the Council in 
March. That, I do submit, gives no opportunity to the parties concerned, as I have- 
already stated, in the first place, to understand what are the provisions of the Bill 
and whether the remedies that are proposed are right remedies for the evils which 
exist, and, in second place, to submit their representations. There are two courses 
open to Your Excellency. The first is that which my honourable friend Mr. Belvi 
has proposed vtc., to adjourn the consideration of the first reading till the next 
sessions of the Council. There is another way which might be applied to nearly all 
legislative measures of importance. In the Imperial Legislative Council I know the 
practice always was to introduce a measure of an important character for the first 
reading in the Council, and then not to proceed to appoint a select committee but to 
adjourn the further consideration in order to let the public consider it and send m 
representations containing their criticisms on it, till the next Sessions of the Council. 
Then it was that the Council proceeded to appoint a select committee which at that 
time was in possession of all the views available to carry on its work with expedition. 

I submit. Your Excellency, if Your Excellercy’s Government is desirous of prcceed- 
ing with the first reading of the Bill to-day, then no select committee may be 
appointed till the next Sessions of the Council, which would be held at Poona in the 
rams. That will give time to the people to study the Bill, to consider what the 
vanous amendments are^ and to send in their representations in time to be placed 
before the select committee that will be ultimately appointed. I venture to say that 
you must not expect ordinary common people to try and understand measures of this 
character with the same rapidity and with the same grasp as the trained Revenue 
Officers can easily command. I can easily understand that the Hon. Mr. Barrow or 
the Hon, Mr. Curtis can rapidly go through the provisions of this Bill and say 
whether they are good or not. But that is not so in the case of common people who 
take slightly to this thing and require time for the proper understanding of a measure 
hke this. I appeal to Your Excellency to take one of these two courses,' either to 
allow the first readmg of the Bill to be adjourned — though perhaps it may be 
objected to ds it has [already been brought forward— or the Council may accept the 
first reading, but Your Excellency may not put forward the proposition for 
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give his acquiescence. However competent re\’enitc oflikers may consider them- 
sehes to be in regard to matters of this character, the business of the members of 
this Council, — the duty which is imposed upon them, — is by all means to give due 
weight to the representations made by m*enue members, revenue ofBccrs, but to 
come to a final judgment upon their individual examination and consideration of the 
questions mvolvTsi m any measure that may be brought before them. Now, Sir, 
I venture to say that this Bill before the Council is a Bill of V’cty great magnitude 
and of very great importance. The lion Mr Ciuiis said «wh), look at this 
phenomenon that the Hon. Mr Parekh who has devoted a lifetime to the consideration 
of revenue questions has very little to 8a> agamst it ” I think my honourable fnend 
Mr Curtis will f«ar this in nnnd that Mr Parekh himself has explained how it is 
that he has not been able to give the fullest consideration to the measure before us. 
lie pomted out that It not seldom happens that measures and sections look mnocuous 
at first sight and that they seem to have nothing senous m them, but it is only after 
very careKu consideration and going mto the different meanings of the amendments 
proposed that something is discovered which involves questions of very senous 
Importance Indeed and of ver) great magnitude. I vxnturc to assert, YourExccIlcno^, 
that this is a measure of that character Not onl) members of this Council, but the 
general public interested In the ogncultural condition of this country really 
have had no time to go through the perplexing amendments of a large number of 
sections whicii arc included in this BiU. The result is, os the Hon. Mr Curtis has 
pointed out, that it is perfectly true that wc have not been able to put our fingers 
readily upon some of tlic most contentious Issues which arc involv'cd in this Bill 
Now take the first one to which the Hon Mr Pirckh has alluded The Hon Mr 
Curtis said that so far os aub-divlsions were concerned the Revenue Departments 
have been helpless and that has been going on for a long series of years, and what 
the) arc going to do now is (o accept the existing state of facts. But our 
Hxccllcnc) will sec that it is rcall) an admission on Mr Curtis part that It is a 
question ofver) senous importance — (his question of the minute subdivision of 
survc) numbers He himself, if I liavc understood himrightl), is against minute 
subdivision lie lias referred to llic lecture rcccntl) delivered b) Mr Kcatlngc 
before the hast India Association m London in whk.h that gcntlcnvin deplores in the 
strongest icnns the minute subdivisions of the arctfs of land in this Prcsidcnc) , 
thereby preventing rcall) an) method of agricultural improvement b) the appliance 
of capital and \ arious other measures which could be adopted if the measurements of 
land were much larger than ihc) arc now The lion, Mr Curtis deplores this state 
of things and )'et he at on c prcvccds to justif) this Bill whuh I venture to sa) will 
facilitate still further the system of minute subdiv Isions 

TlicHon-Mr Curtis i — lIowP 

TIic Hon. SirPheto eshah —llcm, becau«c under thcsection )Oj will recog- 
nise and pvc kj,ishti\‘e countenance to the subdnwioncf the area of a survey 
number I su) It is a most i-'nous state of things, if this Act In Uic slightest 



degree involved wliat is deplored ns existing in this Presidency against all the Interest 
of agricultural improvcnicnt. Well, if you do that, if you place facilities in the way 
of revenue ofilcers to recognise every sub-division, well, Your Excellency, I venture 
to say tliat the agricultural condition of this Presidency will be worse than it has 
ever been before. That is one of the most serious questions which have to be 
considered in connection with this Bill. When } 0 u are in this amending Bill giving 
these facilities, it seems to me that surcl} it is time that the question should be 
considered in its fulness, and I \ enturc to suggest we should devise means whereby 
this amending Bill instead of giving facilities should raise difficulties in the way 
of those minutest sub-di\ isions which have been going on, it is said, for the last 40 
}ears. I say that tlieviser and more economic policy to be adopted under the 
circumstances is not (o gi\ c powers or further facilities for sub-divisions, but to 
devise ways and means, and I hope the ingenuity and the ability of the revenue 
officers is not unequal to the task to devise some measures for the purpose of prevent- 
ing this sub-division which is likely to be most disastrous to the economic and 
agricultural interest of this Presidency. Surely, I ask the Hon. Mr. Curtis if this 
is not a question which requires the fullest and the most careful consideration before 
any step is taken, which, I say, will end in the disastrous result of the most un- 
economic \\ ay of conducting agriculture. Tliat is one question, I think, which may 
well require, not two years, as Mr. Curtis scornfully spoke about the debates of 
past years about rc\enue codes, surely it is one of those questions to which we 
should apply ourselves in all seriousness and consider whether we might not do 
something better than helplessly accept this Bill. I submit, Sir, this Bill really has 
not been gi\ en a sufficient time for consideration. It is very seldom that you see 
a Bill of this character involving questions affecting the whole agricultural condition 
of the Presidency put forward in the way in which this Bill has been done. I now 
regret more than ever the decision which the Council came to on the last occasion 
when It rejected the motion for the adjournment of this question. I now see even 
clearer than I did before that it was absolutely desirable and necessary that fuller 
time should be given both to the members of this Council and to the agncultural 
population to consider the various details which are involved and which are 
incorporated' in such a way that it is Very difficult to find out what it really all means. 
You will remember that when you mean to amend a Bill of the character of the 
Bombay Land Revenue Code you have in the first place to examine all the amend- 
ments of the old sections. Of course I can very well imagine that the revenue 
officers, whose duty it is every day of their lives to look into these matters, have all 
these things at their fingers’ ends, but it is very difficult for members of this Council 
~ who, of course, by no means devote their entire time to all matters placed before them 
from time to time that they should have sufficient time to arrive at some judgment 
in regard to the proposed changes. But leaving the members of this Council alone, 
so far as the agricultural population is concerned, we know very well how difficult it 
IS for small landholders immerged in their own business and in their own task of cultivat- 
ing the lands to understand and see what it is that is being done in the Legislative 
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Council in regard to their condition These things can only reach thcni \*cr) 
slcFwlj It IS a long time befete they can bring themsehes to consider what are the 
changes \shich are going to be earned out and what might be the consequences after 
thc} are earned out To them it is impossible to apph the test which Mr Curtis 
applies to members of this Council If he only marks one or two thmga— one or two 
principles — then he will understand thc whole of the proposed amendments 1 
submit that it is only fair, it is only due to thc large agncultural population who arc 
by no means educated, read> to take up new ideas, that they should ha\e ample time 
for the purpose first of making out wliat thc proposed changes are, and what are 
likely to be the consequences of those cliangcs. Now, it is impossible to say that 
ample time has been gu'cn to consider thc Bill Of course it has been published 
before, but it was brought to thc ncwly^lectcd Council which sat m January, and 
here we ha\ e a Select Committee sitting upon it almost at once, a report made, and 
brought in in thc middle of March. 1 submit, "S our Excellency , tliat thc time wliicli 
is tlius gi\en for consideration to the public is extremely inadequate, and 1 think it 
is perfectly right that my lionourable Incnd Mr Upasani should bnng forward n 
proposition for adjournment wlikh should cnabk. itxux time to be given to thc 
consideration of thc vTinous questions involved m this Bill 

Tltcrc IS another point to which 1 sliould like to invite Mr Curtis'* attention 
and thc attention of tlic members of this Council Tlicrc arc clauses vvhOi point 
out that if there Is my alterauoo m thc use of thc bnd, then a new assess- 
ment may be made even before tlic thirty years penod of the lease. Now 
wliat IS meant by the cliangc m thc use of thc land? 1 have seen some 
representations ami some criticisms m thc Press by those who want to knowwliat 
Is to be called thc clungc in thc use of thc land Is the employment of one sort 
of crop against anolhcr wlik.h may have existed at thc time of the settlement to be 
considered a change in thc u^c of thc land P Supposing wchavc been sowing erne 
sort of crop and now wc take to another, Is it to be considered a change in thc use of 
tlic land or not, and if that is (o be considered a change, arc Government entitled, 
under those circumslnnvC^ to rc-assess thc land even wallun the period of thirty 
years? 

It IS an imp'irtant question Ofrour*< under thc I.and Kcvcmic CoUl, wc 
know perft tly wt.ll lltai II land cmplovcdfor agncultural purposes is diverted to 
ncn«agrwoUural and other ihitigs, it is liable to a fine Now tins is a matter whu-li 
rvquirss to K explained I aimlmo t rertam iluai vtry ftw rojo/r have really undcr- 
hUxxI lliat there is su li a change prci\>Hd to he brought about by the instrumentality 
of tills Bilk SurrU they ought to K allowed nrre in the first place, and then cerre 
to llnsCoum.ll to hin wlictlicr thty cirisid r it dcsual Ic or urdc irabic Tlcrcfore, 
wlien you ccmsrJcr all the c point it nems to rre that tins Ihll N rtnlly cf very great 
importance, whO) mav almost bang aK«ii a rev dulion in il e agricultural cordition 

of tht^ Prtsidtncv Ard a Bdl of ih»s spn, n Steins to me, is ere which requlrts tlsr 
most cartlu! and suvtaired consHleration whu.lican poss,Hy bo given to it An I liavc 
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said, the time allotted to this Rill is really much too limited foi the pui poses to which 
I have drawn attention, and I appeal to the Council to see that a Bill of this importance 
which indirectly but really affects the agricultural interests of this Presidency is not 
allowed to be hurried through without the fullest consideration, and I therefore 
strongly support the Motion which my friend Mr. Upasam has moved. 

The Moiion 7uhcn pui to ihc vote ri as declaied io have been lost and the <<econd leadivp 
oi the Bill was pi ocecded with and earned and the Bill %oas then consideied clause by elavse. 
That being done, at the Meeting of the Couneil on 14th Mareh 1913, H. E the Pi esident 
pui the Motion foi the thii d leading of this Bill The Hon, Sn Pheroseshah theieupon spoke 
as follows- 

Your Excellency,— As I propose to vote against the third reading of the Bill, I 
should like to make a few observations on the Bill before it is put to the Council. 
My Lord, I still adhere to what I said yesterday that a Bill of this magnitude should 
not be pushed forv^ard in the haste which I consider this Bill has been subjected to. 
1 know that this criticism on my behalf and those who take the same view has been 
regarded with a great deal of impatience by Revenue Officers, and I also know that 
my honourable friend Mr. Curtis in phrases, which I am sure are as elegant as they 
are idiomatic and forcible, has told, us that in criticising the Bill, as we ha\ e done, and 
in cnticising the method by which it is pushed forward, we have been making 
unnecessary fuss. I was rather sorry to find that my honourable friend Sir Richard 
Lamb, who is always sober in his expressions, has accused me of having been guilty 
of perversion of terms. My Lord, so far as this assembly is concerned, we have been 
some times exposed to this sort of criticism, and we have learnt to take it with 
equanimity and even cheerfulness. I certainl}’- have learnt to do so, and I hope the 
newer members of this Council will also come to harden themselves in this respect, 
as I have done. But, My Lord, I still maintain, in spite of the reiteration of my 
honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb that the Bill only affects the procedure of 
collecting the assessment, I still venture to submit that it does in an indirect way 
very largely affect the policy, which is only the sound policy for the progress and 
improvement of agriculture in this Presidency. I know both the Hon. Sir Richard 
Lamb and the Hon. Mr. Curtis insist upon this circumstance that the Bill only 
recognises existing facts. That may be so, but in recognising existing changes, you 
may also do this, that by giving legislative sanction to those existing facts you may 
give an impetus and you may accustom people to regard small divisions of land as 
something which has been sanctioned by law and approved by Government. I 
submit tliat such a tendency, if created, will be most unfortunate to the agricultural 
progress and improvement of this country. A.s I have pointed out 5 esterday, if any 
steps were to be taken, they should have been in the opposite direction. The old 
sections 98 and 116 of the old Code distinctly point to a policy of not recognising 
smalL sub-divisions of survey numbers, and it would authorise measures for the 
purpose of preventing (he minutest sub-division. I submit, that those safeguards in 
the Act have really been weakened by the modifications which have been introduced 
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by the Bill before the Council, and so far, I consider that it is moat unfortunate that 
the rayats of this Presidency should now labour under the impression that the 
Government themselves and the l^pslature also ha\’e joined m sanebonrog the 
minutest sub-divisioos of land* That is a point of \^ew from which I consider that 
this Bill will hzvt the most unfortunate result on the land policy of this Presidency, 
and therefore It is that I am unable to vote for the third reading 

ScTcml honouimble membma hiTing ipoken H. E, the President Lord Sydenham 
ndd — Before puUmg this BiD to the third reiding I ihonld like to mtke one or tro genend 
rantrki. I cm assure Um Cotraal that if I thought that there was anythrag In this Bill which 
would tend to stereotype that lub-dwision which Is going on m Indit, or to mcretse it, then 
I should be as ready to oppose the third reiding u my honourable friend Sir Pheroieshah 
But I am glad to know that my honourable friend Sir Pheroieshah, with his 
great influence, shows that he has been giving hrs attention to what may become a burning 
question before long. I think he told os that ho made several fpecches on the subfect. I 
wish be gave me private references to those speeches They would be of interest not only 
With regard to Imd In India but with regard to lands m other coontnes also. In any case we 
can all feel sure that when Government comes to deal with the question again, it will have the 
perfect support of the Hon. Sir Pheroieshah MehU m ending or at all ercnti always limiting 
the excessive lub-divuioQs which are now going on 

Tie Mellon fer He l/iird mJias ot the Sill teat then put h the rate and earned 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIVES OF LORD AND LADl HARDINGE 

PUBUC MEETING L\ BOMBA1 

A Puihe Meetim; ef the ctUzens of Bomhay teat held on Ith January igtj, 
II E Lord S)denham, the Governor, presiding, to express its abhorrence of the 
recent attempt on the lives of the f tcero} and Lady Ilardtnge or Iheir Slale Entry 
into Delhi, the nete Capital of India Hu Highness the Aga Khan proposed— a 7 hot 
this Pubhe Meeting oj the representatwes of the City and Presidency of Bombay 
expresses Us deep abhorrence of the dastardly attempt an theleves of Thetr Exeetlen 
clet the I'leero) and Ladi Haidinge its profound thankfulness for Lord 
Hardwges preservation and Lady Ilardinget escape its admiration for Lady 
Ilardmgos serene courage and us sympathy her painful anxiety and tU 
earnest prayer that H E the ''ueroy may soon be fully restored to health and 
enabled to complete the vsvrk tetneh hs, already wan for him the rrgard and 
gratitude of the whole counliy •’ The Hon Sir Phero-eshah seconded Hu 
Jlighnest at jo'lcr-t 

\our !,nd,c, asiJ Gcntkmcn.-l lu.ebecn a,Ic«I to MXcnJ .be 

RewIutOT vrhth ho, b«nnui,cJ b, I!„ U.Khn«, the Aga Kl.an with that 
abilit) MdUm cffeetueocM nlit.h ha\c marked all lus and statcnvmliVc 
ulteranee, on Indbn adifi It aImo,t seem, a vnk of auperafrojallon to be called 



iijxjn to second and support a Resolution sucli as that which His Highness has 
moxed, for we can but only re-echo the deep sentiments which have been pronounced 
tlirough the length and breadth of this land, from one end to the other, with the 
utmost abhorrence and detestation at the atrocious crime committed against our 
great Viccro} who is held in the highest esteem— I will not say by a majority but 
I vill say — by the vholc people of India. (Applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 think we may here sum up the outburst of sentiment 
which lias been c\oked on this occasion in a few words. In the first place, it evoked 
aery of anguish and horror at the detestable crime wdiich had been attempted In 
the ‘-econd place, there was a deep sob .it the tragic pathos of the situation that 
arose. Then there was a ‘ugh of relief and gratitude and thankfulness to 
the High ProMdcnce that Their Excellencies had been saved in a providential 
and miraculous manner. Lastly, I think, as His Excellency the Governor 
has put it, came the note of admiration for the patience and fortitude with, which 
Their I'Xcellcncies ha\e borne the hea\y and sc\crc trial through -which they have 
passed. (Applause.) Man) of )ou arc perhaps aw'arc of the old familiar lines of 
Goldsmith in his description of the Englisli people — 

Pride in their port, defiance in tbeir eye, 

I see the lords of human kind pass by. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have always maintained and 1 still maintain that the 
greatness of the English people does not he so much in their physique, material 
strength and power as in the lofty conception of moral and political duty, which has 
characterised the lives of so many great and wise English men and English states- 
men * and such a great and wise Englishman and statesman Lord Hardinge has 
proved himself at such a trying time. (Applause.) It was only the other day that 
in this very Hall when we held a Public Meeting for the purpose of expressing our 
profound gratitude at the Visit of Their Imperial Majesties the King-Emperor and tlic 
Queen-Empress, we recognised that Lord Hardinge was one of those statesmen of 
whom the Poet. Laureate has sung 

1 

And statesmen at her Council met 
Who knew the seasons when ,to take 
Occasion by the hand and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 

And under the benign leadership of our gracious Sovereign, Lord Hardinge 
has again proved himself such a statesman on this occasion. (Applause.) 

* In this connection it might be interesting to recall the words of Professor Wilhana Wordsworth 
who, in one of his masterly letters to the Bombay Gazette during the Ilbert Bill controversy, 1883, had 
expressed similar views Said he — I am not without a proper pride in my country, and the magnificent 
part which it has played in the drama of history, and I hope that it is not unpardonable eccentricif 3 to think 
that her greatness may be more triumphantly exhibited by the moral ascendancy which springs from just 
adminiblralion and equal law, than by any other method * 
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Ladtes and gciltiemcn, 1 vnW now take the liberty of sa)^ng one \vord and 
1 hope, it will be received In the spirit in which 1 sa) iL It ism regard to an 
observ’ation which has echoed from all parts of the country that this crime is a source 
of great shame and hnmiliauon to the people of India. If 1 deprecate this sentiment, 
I do it because I say that the miscreant who committed this atrocious cnmc or the 
miscreants who committed or joined in it, are no true Indians— are no real patriots. 
We abhor them and do not recognise the slightest trace of Indian blood m their 
V'ems (“ Hear, hear ”) Those miscreants are traitors — mischievous traitors — 
traitors to their own peopfe, traitors to their country , traitors to their Sovereign 
( “ Hear, hear ”) They are mischicv ous and dlsloj'al wretches, crtcmics to their counliy , 
her progress and her ad\ ancement. (Loud applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have heard the wise and sober wxirds m which His 
Exccllcnc) has placed the situatcn before the Meeting 1 hav’c no doubt that the^^c 
words have created a deep impression upon your mmds. But 1 would fain hope — I 
would still trust — that this detestable /jnme was the last gasp of desperation of the 
miscreants who, v exed at the smiling prospenlv and contcnlmcnl which His Majesty s 
\nsit had spread in the land and vexed at then* utter ddeat in the condition that was 
thus brought about, had sought to surpass their wickedness and thus to hide their 
defeat and their shame I trust that that might prove to be the true explanation of 
the dastardly and cruel attempt on the life of one who has been a true fnend of India 
and a true benefactor of Iw people (Applause.) 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, we ferv'cnltj and eamesll) join m the prajer 
tlwt Lord Hardinge maj speedfl) recover from the injuries, none too slight, which 
be has rccci\‘cd at the hands of some dastardlj miscreant or mi*Jcreants, and m 
that pra>*cr, I am pcrfccUj certain, not onI> thi^ Meeting, not only this Cit>, hut the 
whole Prcsrdcnct, naj, the whole Countrj would jom. (Loud applause.) 


PUBLIC SERMCE COMMISSION. I9I2-I3. 

SIR PHHRO/XSIIAII'S EVIDENCL. 

/fi JuU 1912 U tt-if aHKcuturd sm iht fjtnJvt Gazelle that /it Ai»c Aa i hen fUateJ 
f tkt <3ffh intnent ef a Rryal C 0 nmsit n it txenint and ref^t tht Publie 

StTXMd m Inixa Tht ptrsfnnfl r/ ikt Ccwtmtuwn cl vrkfch teat /hr Chair 

nam rtwtt (J cf tht lor! af RcnalJthay M r Sir Murray UawiKick K CS 1 ICS, 
Sir 7 ktrd re Mcrvei Sir X ottn/me Ckfret / G Sir CS/ /CS M D CkaM 
CSl C t<tl hnshmt ( cihllt CIS It' C V^r C lJu Jmluc Atiar Rmkm 
J Rjnur thuir-Mi trr <mi U A I Ttthrr and He fcHamtts AtiiUaat Can 
nidirifty — JuitM J J IhateK Rat Dahaiar h A Je/;lilar and A O Dkaddhait 

Thltnilunt a' Hr Cinniti/rn trrre faeianlnt and ref-ni uf n Hr /rllmaf 
natliri In mnrrlien u iH He Ir 'lan Ci </ Sereire and r ktr Cteil innlirt /n/eHa! and 
PreTrneiel — 

(/) 7den fe/ie rmnilnin and Ike rrilieii cf teaming an ! /’redalten 
( 1 /<! f' jif-irf jiAirj- lea-t and frnmn 
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(S) Such Itiudanotn <is s/iU c\u>/ m Ihc cwployvnnl of iion~kiO of cdm atid the 
xih^iK.vg of ihc exu^ttng svxitvi of division of scfvicc into Ivipciial and Pi ovtnciol ; 

And gtunally lo consxda ihc icquitcmcnis of /he Public Sci-vice, and to icccmincnd 
such chanyis as n,ay uan expedient 

The Commission dnnng i/s visit to India in the cold weathci of 1912-13, examined 
many imtiusscs including Covet nmeni Officials and scietal Indian leaders of public opinion 
Sit Pherozeshah pt tsented a PJemotandum on behalf of the Beni bay Presidency Association 
and was examined bv the Commisdoncis on 10th tVarch 1913 

MEMORANDUM OF REPLUGS 10 THE OUESIIONS BY THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON^IHE PUBLIC SERVICES IN 
INDIA FROM THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY ASSOCIATION. 

The Bombay Presidency Association has, ever since its foundation in 1884, 
following in the footsteps of the Bombay Association and the Bombay Branch of the 
E'ast India Association, consistently maintained that the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in India and England vas the only practical and statesmanlike solution 
of the problem of c-arrying into effect the policy dictated by the highest political 
wisdom and demanded by the fullest requirements of efficiency in the administration 
of India, English statesmanship never showed its soundness, sobriety, and 
wisdom better than when by Section 17 of the Statutes 3 and 4 William N C. 
85 it emphatically declared that “ No Native of thp said territories nor any 
natural-born subject of His Majesty resident therein shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be disallowed from holding any 
place, office or employment under the said Company The Court of Directors^ 
in forwarding a copy to the Government of India, said “ that the meaning of the 
enactment we take to be that there shall be no governing caste in Bntish India,’ ^ 
which is, however, what is really aimed at in all the multiform contentions of Anglo- 
Indians when they oppose in a vanety of ways and for a variety of reasons the 
equal admission of Indians to the Civil Service. In 1853 and 1858 (16 and 17 Vic. 
C. 105 and 21 and 22 Vic. C. 103) the system of nomination and patronage was 
abolished and the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to competition among all 
natural-born subjects of Her Majesty. Thus was the policy of the full and 
equal status of Indians for admission to the Civil Service of their country solemnly 
and deliberately declared by the People and Parliament of England. That policy 
was in a time of great stress and strain again solemnly proclaimed by the 
mouth of the Queen-Empress in 1858, and the pledges then given have 
been as solemnly confirmed by the mouths of His late Imperial Majesty Edward 
VII, and by his son our present illustrious Sovereign. This same policy is no less 
demanded by the requirements of real efficiency than it is by political wisdom.' 
Good deal is being said, as it has been said before, that it is essential that Indian 
administration should be carried on what are denominated ‘ English lines,’ but it is 
equally essential to realize that through efficiency can never be secured without a 
thorough and complete blending of Indian knowledge. Few Englishmen are capable 
of realizing how seriously and hopelessly English officials are, particularly in the 





The principles and jnfcthods of nomination and selection in \arlou8 \rays and 
forma hare been tned and found wanting It was contended at the time of passing 
SecUonGofthe Statute of 1870, that nomination and selection b> Europeans of 
Nadt’es could not lead to the e\'il of patronage and jobbery, as the relations between 
them were of a different character from those m which patronage and jobberj could 
flounsh. The Duke of Argyle contended during the passage of the Bill m the House 
of I-ords that there was no nsk whatever of the Government of India being mfluenced 
by political jobbery or family nepotism. In a Paper read before a roectmg of the 
Bombay Branch of the East India Association, by the President of this Associa- 
tion, this View was strongly controverted, and cxpcnence has proved that 
patronage and jobbery con insidiously penetrate c\'en in the relations of Angio- 
Indians and Natn'es m this country At the time of the apporntment of the 
last Public Service Commission, Dr AVordsworth, then Principal of Elphinstono 
College, desenbed the working of the Rules under the Statute of 1870 m a 
letter to the /h// A/a/i Gasettc as follows —"The people now selected are in 
rcalit) reprcsentati\'e8 as little of the a^9tocrac^ as of the intcllIgcnLe of the country 
Thc> arc members of respectable familtcs who happen to enjoj the favour of some 
educated olhcial— a Sccrctaiy to Govxrmmcnt, a Member of Council or a Police 
Commissioner In this Prcsldcncj , a College education and an Umvcrsitj degree 
appear to be regarded as positive disqualifications for selection. Ajoungmanof 
independent character and high talents cannot now hope to enter the Civil Service 
by competition and he has goncrall) no wash to enter it bj the back door of favtmr 
Fverj one again who knows India, also know’s how far the ofTicial worid here 
appreciates the independence of educated bathes and what chances it is willing to 
give them. DiffercnUal Ignorance, conciliatory manners, and a plentiful absence 
of onginaJilj and independence arc now, and will aJwajsbc, at a premium?” It is 
one of the most deplorable facts in the relations of AngloJndians and the natives 
of this countiy that even the best mtcntioncd and least prejudiced among the former 
have a rooted dislike to the educated men among the latter, possiblj because thej 
press too on their heels Tlic discontented BJ\. lias been and still is the 

cherished noire of most Anglo Indims From this cxpcncncc, the Association is 
strongly opp>cd to the revival in any shape or form of the methods of nomination and 
selection with all thetr pbusiblc ccmbtnatlon for the rcuruilment the Indian Civ il 
•wive. 

This Association desire to emphasize that questions of proportionate represen- 
tation of classes and communities liavc no room In the problem of the fair and equal 
iTcrullments of the Civil Scrvucof the best and most cfTidcnt members amongst 
Ijij lishmen and Indians Tlic door of cntrmvC can onlj be open to merit, from 
whslcver quarter it can be supplied. Ills open to all communities londvanrem 
cduwaikxi and culture v>asio hold thcir own in Uie g eneral competition. Tills 
Asics.btK>n earnesih dcprcraics all endeavour to push sectional pretensions not 
based ufoo nvni lliev firmli belicvr tlut this is tlic vmr held b\ all the Ivst and 
Wisest men of all vommunilic* ilirv\j|^haui the country 



The Association cleslfe to add that they are firmly of opinion that successful 
Indian candidates in the simultaneous examination in India should be required to 
proceed to England for the probationary period of two years. It is most desirable 
that they should have an opportunity of having some personal acquaintance with the 
country and the people who shape the destiny of India. Opportunities for seeing and 
studying English life, in the best way, can be easily arranged. 

The question regarding the recruitment of the Judicial Branch of the Service 
presents greater difficulties. This Association firmly believes that no person can 
make a really efficient judicial officer without combining a sound knowledge of tlie 
principles of law with the power of appreciating evidence which only comes from 
legal practice in legal tribunals. The most serious defect of the Anglo-Indian 
judiciary arises from the circumstance that their ignorance of Indian life is not 
corrected to any extent by the knowledge and experience of Native ways and thought 
which can, to some extent at least, be acquired by the close contact into which a 
practising lawyer is thrown with the people. It is worth while in this connection to 
note the views and opinions of an able Anglo-Indian official of past days. Sir Lepel 
Griffin. He was an avowed and uncompromising opponent of the Indian National 
Congress, the educated Indian and the Bengali Babu. In an article in the April 
number of the Asiatic Quarterly Review (1887), however, he says — “ I would only 
say that, in my opinion, almost the entire judicial service might be made over to 
Native judges, reserving criminal powers to the magistrate of the District, and a 
certain proportion of English judges being retained on the benches of the High 
Courts to preserve continuity in the treatment of oases, and a high standard of- 
judicial work. * * * * * ^ 

“ The gross and universal perjury of the Courts, the like of which is not to be 

found in Native States, where the oppression of the ruler should have 
encouraged falsehood as the natural defence against tyranny, directly sprmgs from 
the ignorance of Bntish judges, who do not know whether a Native witness is telling 
the truth or a he. The subtle and, to a Native judge, the unmistakable signs of 
truth or untruth in the demeanour and voice of the witness and in the manner and 
matter of his evidence, are unnoticed by the European, whose mastery of the 
vernacular is incomplete and who, in many cases, knows little or nothing of the social 
life and customs of the several Indian castes and tnbes. This knowledge, which is 
worth far more than many of the subjects in the competitive examination, is becom- 
ing more rare every day. The further the suit is removed from the Native magistrate, 
the more complete is the fiasco.” It cannot be denied that these observations of 
Sir Lepel Gnffin have a great deal of truth in them. Considerations of efficiency 
thus affect the question of recruitment to the judicial service in a greater degree than 
even that to the executive portion. The Association confesses that it is not easy to 
suggest a system which could be theoretically free from all objections. 

The Association beg to suggest the following scheme as one meeting the 
requirements of principle and efficiency with the least impairment. They think tliat 
the recruitment to the judicial posts of the Civil Service should be accomplished in 
three ways ; — 



But it could only be a prcdichonP— Of course, a prediction which is arrited 
at iiora history and from the knowledge of existing circumstances and their tcndeac> 
When you say amv"cd at from history and the knowledge of existing arouro- 
ataoces and their tendency, what do you cxactl) mean P — We must judge from the 
past and the present , we must take the trend of events as they hat-e been in the 
immediate past and m the present and say what wc think mil be the continuation of 
that tend*ncy in future. 

^ ou sec nothing m those tendencies to suggest to > ou that under a 8> stem 
of open competition in the two countries the number of successful candidates 
in India would exceed to an appreciable extent the number of successful candidates 
In England P— For a very long senes of years, do 

Can you tell us on “pdiat grounds you object to the alternative proposal which 
has been made to us of an exammaboa in India with a limit in that examination to 

the number of posts to be granted to Indiana ? — That would be opposed to all the 

pledges and thepolioj which has been bid down In regard to Bntish rule m India, 
and that 1 consider n very senous circumstance indeed. 

\ou are assuming perhaps, that b> the introduction of an Indian examma* 
tion the examination in England would be closed to Indians ? — No, 1 am not. 

Why do ycM sav that to givt an additional opportunit) to the one nlrcadv 
offered wxKild be in contravenuon of former Pnxlamntions and Statutes P— Because 
the opportunit) given to enter for the cxamuuuloa in England is real)) not an equal 
opportunit) 

Is not rcall) an equal opportunity because of the disahllilics and difficulties 
w hich an Indian cxpcrrences In going to England P — es 

It IS on tliat account that )Ou sa) that the existing S)stcTn is in direct contra 
v’Cnllon P— ^ cs 

But would )Ou sa) that to graft on to the existing s>3tcm in India additional 
facilities for Indians would contravene the Prtx.bmaUoos and Statutes more than the 
existing «) stem, according to )our opinion, docs P— Not, if the facilities arc of the 
jiamc character, that is b) competitive examination. Othcruisc, unless equal 
faulities arc developed for Indians as for Englishmen both the letter and the sptnt of 
tlic pledges would be contravened. 

The letter and the sptnt arc contravened in the present case onl) by the fact 
that Uiousands of miles Inters cnc between India and Ijigbnd P— ^ es 

fherc IS no other wa) in whkii tlic pint is contravened P— But tliat is a vcf) 
great difiVullv indeed. 

WTui I want to cUit from )'Ou is wli) jou should sa) that the Proclamation 
would be further contravened, if further facilities werC given for tlic admission ofa 
hmiicd number of Indians b) means of an cxaminatkm inlrxiia?— It at erve brings 
out the difference in the treatment of Englishmen and Indians, I the llmiis arc 
fixed m equal numbers the diffemvc In the projvnkxvv at of>re marks a difrcir iv c 
l^ttxen lji,,hshmen and Induns andtlui | {41 contrary to iIk: kiter and llie 

spinl of the plcd{^-* llui have K*cn given. 





Which wouU vou ‘jooncr have, the principle a<5 it stands now subject to 
its physical diflicuUics, or further facilities glscn in the direction of offering to 
.1 limited number of Indians an opportunit}'^ of entering the Civil Service through an 
examination in India ? — I ha\c the strongest objection to that latter alternative on the 
ground which I ha\c stated. 

Have you any \ lews with regard to the age at which Civilians should pass 
the examination? — No, I have not dealt with the question of age •, I thought that 
was somewhat of a minor point. But, I have very strong views, and the Association 
had \cry strong \ic\\s about the limiting of age. 1 hey have always fought against 
the age being too low •, they think that the age should be at least 22 to 24. 

1 he present age ? — Yes. 

They would not desire to see that changed ? — No •, it may be profitably 
increased by a } ear or so, but they are opposed to any reduction of those limits. 

If it were to be shown that a more efficient European staff could be produced 
b}* examination at an earlier age, would you be prepared to modify that view^ — I have 
always held that there arc not only objections with regard to the recruitment of 
efficient men, but w ith regard to young civilians coming out to ex'ercise the powers 
they have to exercise at too early an age *, that has been one of my strongest objec- 
tions against a reduction, not simply the cfilciency of recruitment, but the fact 
that nothing is harder, both for the people and the officers, than that they should be 
placed at too early an age in the responsible positions which they have to occupy 
and in the exercise of power which is \ csted in them at that age. 

Do you regard 25 as too } oung ?— I will not say too young, but just about 
the proper age to begin. 

You do not agree with those who hold the view that 25 is already too 
old r— No. 

That It is much better to get a young man in early when he is more flexible 
and can assimilate himself to the conditions of the people better? — Twent}-five is 
a flexible age as we know from our own experience of ourselves. 

Some people of twent}’'-five think that they have their views already formed P — 

I quite accept that, that young people may think they are quite formed and perfect. 

Have you any proposals to make other than those contained in your Memo- 
randum as regards the cumculum for the two years’ probationary course P — I have 
no very strong views on that subject. 

You want an additional training in Law P— It is very necessary. 

But you are not prepared to make any further statement on that point P — No. ' 

Have you any views as regards the place where the probationers should go 
in England, to an approved University or anywhere else? — I thinlc arrangements 
should be made for his profitably employing the time either by sending him for a 
greater portion of the time to a University or by some other arrangement. Those 
are matters of detail which must be worked out separately. 

In the argument which you use in fa\''our of simultaneous examination there 
are one or two remarks which I should like you to elaborate a little more, if you will. 



In the third paragraph oI the Memorandum it is said ® The Association furtlicr begs 
to point out that when it is said that Enghshmen alone can maintain Indian adminis- 
tration on English Imes, the feet is that Englishmen m India are gcoerall} auv.tl} 
opposed to follow English lines in Indian administration The Re\enue admtnis- 
trauon is largely not based on English Imcs ” MTtat do } ou mean exactly b} that P 
— I very emphatically say so First of all, the whole Re\enue administration— and 
I am speakmg more of the Bombay Presidenc> than an> other— is based on the 
agglomeration of all sorts of duties m the Revenue officers, as has been said 
explicitly, on Onental lines, following the example of the old Oriental despots, who 
combined in themsches the power of settling the assessment and sitting in judgment. 
As your Lordship knows, a Rm'enuc officer not cm}) assesses and collects the 
revenue, but sits in judgment on all questions that can be raised in conrcction ^ith 
it. He is the Court that decides all disputed questions about it, both original and 
ultimately in appeal That, I sa\, is an Oriental notion from th^old dajs 

I suppose there is a \ co definite line appeal and of rc\ ision in all tlicsc 

matters P To Re\cnuc officers onl\ The jurisdiction of the Civil Courts has been 

absolutely excluded by Law m all tticsc Revenue matters 

Would you suggest that m these matters of Rcv’tmuc, which arc /call) 
matters of taxation, all questions in dispute should come under litigation through 
the Courts P—Jusi os m Ireland, to Courts spcciaJI) appointed for tlic purpose of 
dctcnninmg those questions, 

Sucli a line of action as regards taxation ccrtainlj is not followed m Lngland ? 

Taxation is somewhat different from the assessment and collection of Land 

Revenue, because there are many questions of land tenures whicli liavc to be 
decided in connection wjtliibcm. I Iwvc iIhtiv s held that it would be bcncfi-ial to 
all parties, both to the Oovernment whicli suffers the opprobnum cast upon tlicm, 
and to the Rjots, that special agncultural Courts should be instituted for the 
purpose of deciding these Revenue disputes between ilu? Govcmnxmt ami the 
cultnalor 

Would It not tend to an undue increase m litigation witlioul an> effective 
results? — Tins CT) cf undue litigation has been worked a little too hard There Is 
litigstion on the**® matters In ever) country In ilicvvorki 

In a degree ? — ^ cs, but I liavc siwa) s understood iliat in S olLind, for instance, 
tliC) will figlit about cverv iru.hof land and if ihcv oil adv ised not to do mj, as 1 
believe rs pointed out m Sr Walter S,otl s novel of f7in Mcnretirf^^ tlicj would 
be diss-uisfied if the) could not go into a Court of bsw 

Hut if tbc) were given nx rc power they would fight all tlic morv, wvhjIJ tivcv 
not P— It IS human nature 

IfjOu allow full r»ni,*c to that human nature would jou an> belter 
administrat*on P— It would proJu-e conlcnlnvcut which 1 eonsiJcr is one verv 
great altn. 

WiHilJ vou like to allow litigation full scope in order to prixlure this content 
ment ?— I hive stron J) lielJ that. 
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Tliere is one fiirtlier question I wish to ask in connection with the same 
paragraph. You sa)^ “ They arc always contending that Criminal Justice should 
be administered m a rough-and-ready way by Executive officers without the safe- 
guard of Judicial procedure and Rules of evidence , ” hut is that the case ? Is it 
the case that the Executive officer m his magisterial work carries out his respon- 
sible functions without the safeguard of Judicial procedure and Rules of evidence ? — I 
do not say that he docs do it, but he rebels against being obliged to do it. I say 
he IS always wanting to have the power to do it. 

Does he not have to carry out his work, as a matter of fact, under an 
extremely strict code of Rules P — Absolutely so. 

Provided, he docs that, and I suppose there is the machinery to see that he 
does do It, that is an important point, is it not ?— RIy meaning is that they are 
obliged to do it because the Law strictly obliges them to carry out those 
things, But Revenue and Executive officers have always contended that these Rules 
of evidence are too onerous, that they are not fit for a country like India. That 
IS a contention you will find repeatedly urged by Executive officers, who say the 
Rules must be done away with and that they must be allowed to judge as practical 
men how to deal out justice. 

Have you any evidence to show that such contentions have successfully 
been put into o’peration by these officers in contravention of their instructions ? — 
No, I do not say they do, because they would be hauled up by the High Court. But, 
still all the tendency is to require absolute power in that respect. 

They are very completely under the control of the High Court, are they not ? 
— Yes, ultimately, they are under the High Court, but not in the first instance. 

You propose recruitment to the Judicial Bianch by three channels P — Yes. 

You wish a third assigned to the Provincial Service, a third to the Bar, and 
the remaining third to the Civil Service P — Yes. 

Do you think that Judicial officers recruited in these different ways would be 
regarded, both within the Service and by the general public, as of equal status ?— I 
think so, because they would ail have very good qualifications for the performance 
of Judicial work. All the three m their way would possess exceedingly good 
qualifications for Judicial work. 

So that in appointments to the Judiciary you do not altogether carry out the 
principle which you were contending for when you answered my questions on the 
subject of examination in India? — I pointed out this in my Memorandum. 

Where do you see any great difference ? — There is a very great difference, 
because m all the three cases there is the preparatory qualification. The Subordinate 
Judiciary, as 1 call it, would begin with a competitive examination after having 
qualified themselves by legal University degrees. What I propose is that the posts 
for the Subordinate Judicial Service should be recruited from people who have passed 
the LL.B. degree which includes, in our Presidency and I believe everywhere else, 
the degree of general culture, B.A., as thej^ have to take that before they go in for 
the legal degree. Therefore, in the first instance a certain proportion of qualifications 
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19 ensured. Then conics tlrc compctUi\*e examination for entrance into the Subordinate 
Jodicial Scnicc. Then they work m that Service, and as they nsc they get 
transferred into the higher Service. 

By another competitive examination P — No, because I think they have 
suflicicntly gone through the preparation. 

By selection P— Not by selection In the first instance it is by open 
competition 

But in the final recruitment P — Selection under the guidance of the High Court 
The appomtments should be made from the higher posts of the Subordmatc Judiciary 
on the recommendations of the High Court, who have had opportumties of watching 
their work 

So that, you finally ha\‘C to fall back on the sj stem of selection whicli you 
dqirecalc so much P— "V cs, but to a \ cry limned extent Nothing can be perfect in 
this uorid We must a\otd it, howc\'cr, as much as possible 

I do not quite see why you raise such a xcry strong objcctwn in the ease of 
the examination and do not, raise it here? — Because, m that one case, it marks out a 
diflcrencc between the two classes of candidates, ^\h>ch is a thing which has really 
to be looked at very scnousl) 

One of the tests now of getting into the Pro\inciaJ Scr\icc is a degree, is it 
not ?— ^ cs, with regard to the Subordinate Judicial Service. 

I suppose, >ou would be prepansd in these circumstances to modify the remark 
yo-a make in >ouf Memorandum where >ou sa) “In this Prcsrdcnc) a College 
education and an Uni\ crsit) degree appear to be regarded ns positiv e disqualifications 
for sckctioo P ^ C3 Hut, what >ou read out is a quotation from Dr Wordsworth s 
article* 

nXiXMlNro B\ SIR MURRA^ HAMMICK 

Supposing, the bccrctar) of State said that he would continue the open com- 
pcliUou at home, as it stands now, but, that in order to give Indians a better cliancc 
he would supplement the number of Indians who passed In the compctiti\*c cxnmirn 
tion b) a lov-al s) stem of recruitment in India to make it up to onc-thrrd of the 
members of tire Ci\il Sctmcc B> that means lie would be putting no limit on the 
number of Indians that passed in the open competition at liome, but would onl) be 
supplementing the number of iho'C who passed Do jou thmk that would be 
conirar\ toan> ••lalutcP— It Is contrary m letter ami spint to the pledges tliat hate 
been gnen. 

It would K. placing the Cnglishman rather under a disabiht) Instead of tire 
Indian ?—l do m'l mean that It would be the Indpn who would be pkwed under 
Ure disabthtj 

How so more titan he is m-w ?— At present the disability is as near complete 
as po'-sible 

^oullltnkthc prtr-reni sjstcm is tontmrj to the statute P- 1 a) iws rrcM 
dilUivU) /'n m) aiiswrrs an. I ased upon Uiau 

\CM WuMilJ thmk ail lYdcrcf lire •ixt, 1 nfer to, would 1 1 some degree nllcMJtc 



that disability from which you suffei now ? — In a sense it would allOViate it, but it 
would make the distinction and difference which it is most important to avoid more 
marked than ever if it were done at this stage. 

You say in the fourth paragraph of the Memorandum • “ If, however, what is 
meant by administration on English lines is the application of principles deduced 
from the most advanced education and culture and the progressive experience derived 
from all ages and climes, then English education will qualify Indians to apply them to 
Indian administration under the guiding statesmanship of England as well as, perhaps 
better than, Englishmen hampared by the bias and prejudices engendered by 
belonging to the ruling race.” When you refer to the guiding statesmanship of 
England, do you mean the statesmanship in England or of Englishmen in this 
country ? — In England the Houses of Parliament and the Secretary of State. 

I should understand from your remark that in your opinion it is far better that 
the English should clear out of tlie country at once P — Not a bit of it *, I have been one 
of the most staunch advocates of the continuance of British rule in India. 

But, you say, that English education in India will qualify Indians to rule this 
country as well as, and perhaps a great deal better than, Englishmen who have con- 
siderable prejudices 5 and therefore the sooner Englishmen leave the country the 
better according to this P — That does not at all follow from what I say. 

You do not think it does ? — It does not. 

I should say from reading the paragraph that it did?— I do not see that 

at all. 

When you say in the Memorandum “ In this Presidency a College education 
and a University degree appear to be regarded as positive disqualifications for 
selection,” I understand that remark to be really a quotation from a letter written 
by Dr. Wordsworth in 1870 ? — Yes. 

That has completely altered now ? — The feeling has not altered. It is a 
curious thing that very good men and very good civilians, in whom you find some 
good and great qualities, have a rooted dislike to an educated Indian. I once 
pomted it out m the Bombay Legislate e Council, even against such a distinguished 
gentleman as Sir Frederick Lel)^ 

Your opinion now is that, with very few exceptions, every civilian has a 
serious prejudice and a great dislike to the educated Indian ? — I beg you not to put 
it m that sweeping manner, dt is not every civilian with few exceptions. What 
I have observed m the course of a very long and active life, in which I have mixed 
with Indians and Europeans very largely, is that there is an unfortunate circumstance 
that forces itself on your mind, namely, that somehow or other there is a rooted 
dislike to the educated Indian in the average civilian. 

The average civilian has a rooted dislike to the educated Indian? — Yes. 

As you put it here . “ The discontented B.A. has been and still is the 
cherished 6e/e noire of most Anglo-Indians ? ” — Yes. 

That is not only your opinion but that is the opinion of the Bombay 
Presidency Association ? — Yes, it is, I may mention that I do not base it simply 
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upon what I have seen, but on the declarations of responsible Indian ofiicials and 
Anglo-Indian officials 

WhoP—Sir Charles Crosathwaite, m a Con\ ocational Address which lie gave 
just before his departure frem India, frankij pointed out that there were difficulties m 
the way of putting Indians in the Seivice, and he distinctlj admitted that it is for the 
purpose of keeping out the discontented BJV. 

1 do not follow you Do you mean to say that Sir Charles Crosathi^'aitc said 
in a Convocabonal Address that the average civilian had an intense aislike to tlic 
educated Indian P— Not m those words, but he distjnctl> and franki) admitted tliat 
obstacles were put in the way of higher educatton for the purpose of keeping out tlic 
discontented B A 

By whom P — By Gov'crnroent, that the Government policy put obstarlcs in tJic 
way of the promotion of higher education because thej did not want tlic discontented 
B A. together m numbers 

That ts quite a drflfercnt thing \Vc none of us WTint the discontented B A 
m numbers I do not suppose any of us want that P — 1 do, because I mean b> the 
word discontented something different from what is underutood by nverage Anglo- 
Indians 

But, that IS a very different statement from sapng that the i\'cragc civilian 
has an intense dislike to the educated Indian and that the Kj\ is the cherished 6ite 
noire of most of them ?— Sir Charles Crossthwaiic’s statement docs not go up to tint 
point. We have together a great man> oiler statements and personal knou ledge 
and cxpencncc My personal knowledge and experience for fort> jears in public lilc 
Irnv c confirmed me in this belief and I deplore it, as I said In the UgiMainc Council 

Do not j'ou think that possfbl), if >ou brought out the civilian at *i >oungcr 
age, he might gel ovCT tins spint of intense dislike of the educated IndnnP— The 
difficulty in the wa> would be the Anglo-Indian surroundings among which Ik, must 
\k He catches the tcndcrcj of tl»c «ocict) in whjcli he is most involved 

Hut you do not think the fact that the nnghshman comes out at ,.r or „*> 
witli V University tnming m I ngLind, which lias made him «omculi4l prejudiced, 
lias anylliing to do writh this intense dislike of tlic educated Indian P— I do not lliink 
so. He acquires it when be comes to this country under tlic condiiions In which 
lie lives 

N ou do not think that bnngmg him out younger vrould do any goxi P— I do 
not think ^ 

^ ou say iTi your Memorandum “This AsscK-iaiton firmlv bclrvvc^ tint im 
person can makx a really efficient Judkul ofTiccr mtlioui combining a sound 
knowledge of the rnni-iplcs cf I.aw wib the power of apprerlaiini, cVKfcn*i winch 
onls comes fasn legal priciKC in Icgil tnhunaLs, Therefore 5 ou think tint no 
civilian who comes out and bceon>cs s Judge nn be « rcvIK effi tent JudI la! 
oflvcrP— \cTV rruch CTcept lint things might N. moJtfcd if hr p.i 9 scd hi' 
ptobalK'naiy pericd in Giambcrs and m Kiiglisli Courts 
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As he has not clone that hitherto I may talcc it you think no civilian now can 
Ivcoinc an cfllcicnt judicial ofliccr ? — Not in the perfect sense of the word, but, of 
course, tlicic tire exceptions . theie aic men of exceptional talent.] 

^ ou would .kIiuiI that in the last thirty years you have had two most 
icmaikahb distiuj^uislied judircs in voui own Couit in Bombay? — I can give other 
instances, Sii Alawcll Melville .ind Sir Raymond West, but those are exceptional 
men altogclhei. 

'J here ha\c been two or three men in the Madras High Court and two or 
thioc men in the Calcutta High Couit w’ho were civilians who have done honour to 
the profession, men like Mr. justice Holloway and Mr. Prinsep, but you say they 
arc exceptional men ? — Exceptional men altogether. 

And you think that the a\ crage Judge in the Civil Service is not an efficient 
Judicial Officer? — Bevcausc, he cannot appicciate evidence as well as a Judge should 
do. That IS an opinion which I have formed after long acquaintance with Judicial 
Courts of all grades. 

The High Court Judges who have been here have told us that one point 
about the Civilian Judge is that he is a direct apprcciator of facts in regard to his 
cases, but that is not the \ icw wEich )ou take ? — No, and other Judges of the High 
Court ha\e not taken that \ lew. Sir Charles .Sergeant said, before the last Public 
Service Commission, that Native Judges w^erc far superior to Distnet Judges In 
appreciating c\ idcnce. That \vas the experience of a Chief Justice who presided 
over the Bombay High Couit for several years, with great distinction. He was 
reputed to be a Judge of severe impartiality and independence of character. 

Further on, in your Memorandum you say . “ The recruitment to the 

Subordinate Judiciary thus constituted should be by a competitive examination to 
which all graduates of Universities holding the degree of Bachelor of Law''S ( which 
includes the degree of B.A. ) and having been in practice for three years should be 
eligible. ” How would you define practice there P — In a general w^ay. They must 
bring certificates of having attended Courts. 

At what age would you now hold this examination ? — The Bachelor of Laws 
cannot be acquired before a man is 21 or 22, if he does not fail at any examination. 

If after that he attends Courts for about three years it will bruig him up to the age 
of 25 or 26. 

Can he get his certificate as a practising Barnster at once after passing his 
LL.B., and become a practising Pleader immediately after taking the degree P — •Yes. 

There is no period of apprenticeship necessary, ks it were ? — No. 

He would be about twenty-five then ? — Or 26 ; 25 would be the earliest age 
at which he could do it. 

Do you think you could get the best man to go in for this examination ? — 

I think so, there is such a demand for these places. 

You would not reserve any of these appointments for English Barristers ? — 
They will come in in the second-class. 
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Bj- Bonunation ? — As men who have practised m the Courts, Bamsters and 
Advocates who have practised m Court for five years. 

\ ou would include the Bamsters from England In them?— Acs, who have 
practised m Indian Courts 

Would they ha\ e a knowledge of the vernacular suitable to allow them to act 
as efficient Judges P— If they ever mtended to go m for appointments of that character 
I thuik they would take care to qualify themselves bj a knowledge of some of the 
vernaculars 

You say “ It is scarcely needful to add that if the above proposals for tho 
recruitment of the Indian Civil Service were adopted the Provuicial Service should 
cease to exist” What are you going to replace it by P — I meant only the hsted 
posts in the Prov mcial Sen ice. 

Do not you think that wouM take away a great manj pnzes from the 
Prov mcial Service which now go a great way to making it a desirable Scrvioe P— It 
will take away some. 

Do not you think the Prov mcial Service will suffer very much m consequence P 
— ^The men who enter the Serv ice may lose m one direction but will gam m another 
lloe will the) gamp— By being put into the Subordinate Judicial Service 
from whicli they can rise up to tho highest Judicial posts 

1 am talking of the Provincial Executive Sen ICC. Art you gomg to abolish 
the Prov mcial Executive Sen m: P— Yes, take away the listed posts from them 

lion will they benefit P — They will not benefit, because they have not the 
high qualifiaations which other people wall possess 

But the fact that they have listed posts to look forward to is a great attraction 
to the Prov incuil Sen ice P— Yes, but they are very scarce and at a very great distance 
It may be so m Bombay, but not in other places. It is onc.aLXth of tlie 
nppomtmcnts almost p — Not in Bombay 

Supposing, we in.,rea5c the number of listed posts, would not that add 
considerably to the attractions of the Prov mcial Serv ice P—Certamh it would, but 
it has never been done up to now 

Do not you think it is of importance to kcvp up the popularity of the Provincial 
Serv k eP— Acs I think the elass of men who will go into the Provincial Service 
will not be dissatisfied if they da not get to the higher posts It is distmctly an 
infcTKX elass of people w lio resort to the Ptov mcial I xccutnc Serv Ma 

\ on think a distinctly infoaor elass of p-oplc resort now to the Prmindtl 
I xceutivc Servi cp — ^cs. 

Do not vou think that if we Iiad simultaneous examinations m this eountty 
ven milch the same class of men wauIJ go m fin- tlicm as go m for the IVovincial 
StvicC tvew ?— Not '•’'t 'nil get a vert mudi better class of people 

Is pst the I’rova-v.nl Servuc la nntej from U A. s and HI. > nowp— Partly 
U a great extent is it rotr— Tltcrx lus been a larger infusion of I! A s in 

rc cni 
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Do not you think those men would have a very good chance at the simulta- 
neous examination P — Then tliey will go in for it. 

Is there any reason to suppose that a different class will go up for the simul- 
taneous than goes up for the Provincial Service ? — Yes, because all the best men 
who are graduates will strive for the higher Service. 

Do not they go in for the Provincial Service now ? — Not to a large extent. 

Where do they go P — Into different things altogether. That is why the 
profession of Law is so attractive. 

You think the best men now go in for Law and not the Provincial Service ? — 
Yes, because there the pnzes are much higher. 

EXAMINED BY MR. FISHER. 

, Has your Association ever appointed a Committee to study the educational 
side of the Civil Service problem ? — No. 

You do not present to us any recommendations with regard to the subjects to 
be offered for the open competitive examination P — No. What we think is that the 
question of the subjects would have to be reconsidered from time to time, and that is 
why we have not gone into the details of the educational syllabus. 

You are aware that the present system of education has been devised m order 
to obtam the best available English brains for the Indian Service ? — I suppose so. 

That is to say, that the’ system of exammation as we have it now was not 
constructed with a view to Indians but with a view to Englishmen ? — Yes, but I 
maintain that a system of broad liberal education which is good for Englishmen is 
also good for Indians. 

You do not think Indians should, be encouraged specially to develop an 
acquaintance with the classical languages and literature of the East ? — Yes, I think 
they should be encouraged to do so as a part of a liberal English education. 

A liberal Indian education? — No, a liberal English education. We have 
learned to appreciate our own classical languages, Sansent and Arabic, in conse- 
quence of the impetus which has been given to us by English education. 

My question was a little different. I wish to know whether you would like to 
see Indians who come up for the open competitive examination in England offer 
Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian, and the languages and literatures of the East ? — They 
should be given opportunities of talcing them up, and English people should also be 
encouraged to take them up, because nothing will be a greater softener of their 
acerbities as much as a Icnowledge of the great classical languages of the East. 

But, you are aware that a liberal education in England is at present very 
largely based upon the classical languages of Rome and Greece ? — Yes. 

And to that extent therefore the ordinary liberal education of the j-'oung 
Englishman necessarily is different from the ordinary liberal education of the jmung 
Indian ? — To that extent, because there is a greater preponderance of Latin and Greek 
than m the case of Indians, 
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If) cm are desirous to obtain for thcScr\icc of India the beat Indian ability, 
would not It be reasonable to de\ isc a scheme of education which should give a %*cr> 
large place to the classical languages of the Cast as well as to English literature and 
that amount of Western culture which an educated young Indian might reasonably 
be expected to absorb P— Yes, I quite agree with you, except that I do not think too 
much prommcncc should be gnen in the first instance to the classical languages of 
Indwu The matter can be «o arranged that some can take the classical languages of 
Europe and some the classical languages of the Cast. I have a great V’cnemtion 
for the culture which can be imparted by a study of Latin and Greek. 1 know that 
Greek 19 now going out cv-en m the English Universities, that there is an attempt 
not to make it compulsory, but stfll I hav c a great reverence for the culture founded 
upon Latin and Greek literature and history 

Is not real equality between Indians and Englishmen attained if you provide 
for Indians a scheme of education calculated to bring the best Indians to the front, and 
for Englishmen also a scheme of examination calculated to bring the best Englishmen 
to the front? — No, I do not think so I think y ou can dev isc one sy stem of education 
vvhicli would meet tlic requirements of both Englishmen and Indians, 

In spile of the fact that the early education of the Indian boy and of the 
English boy is ncccssanl) so divcrgcntP— Divergent only in tlic matter of the 
classical languages, bccaust. all th«. other subjects arc equally important to Indians 
and to I ngifshmen. 

It lias been subnuticd to u« Utat if simultaneous evaminalions v\erc csta 
bljsltcd a young Indian H A. would N. well advised not to go m for the Mj\ cour^ 
at all, K\ the M /\. course at ilw. Indian I nivcrsitics is a couri^c m one subject 
isiU, whereas in order to su ^ced in Uk «.onipctilivc txamination it will be ncc4.SHar\ 
for tlK candidate to have studied three subjects TJicrcforc if you liad simultancoius 
examination no able Indian boy would go in for tlic degree, with tlic result, 

I take It tlial tile value of the MJ\ degree would be instanth depreciated. C^n tlic 
other liand, it has been pointed out to us tliat an Oxford man who has taken Ins 
Oxford degree in classj^q can get into the Indian Civil Se'rvi.-C witlioul any trouble 
Heat is to snv vou have an examination wIirIi is -ucuralclv adjusted to the I nglisli 
Lnncrsity rourv butwhi h is far discrgcnl from your Indian course Will not it 
ihcTcfori damage Indian cdu ationifvou force all your ablest boys to go in for tlxal 
cmmiaation?— Wi can alter our I niv TSiiy courses licrc "Sou Kave assumed tluat 
tliv M A nl rs up t nl\ 0n< subjCv-t I ut it need not pccescinK N. so for all time 
We hav Kxu lnnt,im, our course oveT and over again There is nothmg to 
pnvimt If* fr 'tn -* lju tnu,ourcour cs mw and n mg ria|uircmcnts. 

^ 4 u think that ihe niiish iHSitf iimiliai«,ou cvainmaik'n will h^ail to iIk 
aJjuvlm rt of ihrlrnv'f il\ oi rsc m Irkha to a v Ikiie of ceamm itioti whk h has 
Icon p*.. il!\ d vi'jrd fr I n li liiia ii in I n^lar d ? — In SiHn» tMcul it \viU but tliai 
Will rx be a harmful extent 

^ o I ate irr lliat If yiHiddlliat llie r 'iit^e of educational histon In India 
\T\ndJdi\etn OTp trlv fromlhe»oor e of eJueatKmal hi ii ry m faigtanJ because 
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whereas in England the competitive examination has been adjusted to the Umversity 
courses, in India the University courses would be adjusted to the competitive exami- 
nation ? — There will be no harm *, the result will be the same. 

Are you aware that in Oxford and in Cambridge the existence of this competi- 
tive examination is by some regarded as an educational evil ? — Various opinions are 
formed with regard to the subject ; sometimes one reads one thing and sometimes 
another. A thing is altered in a very short time and another is taken up. The Old 
Universities are themselves in a state of conflicting opinion about these questions. 

There is, of course, a divergence of opinion, but, I think, the general sense is that 
theie is an evil in the competitive examination which can be lemedied if the competi- 
tive examination is adjusted pietty closely to the University courses P — I would not 
venture into a discussion of these matteis founded upon a close knowledge of 
University requirements in England, 

But, you would admit that the educational interests of India arc far moic 
important than the question as to whether India gets five, six, ten, or fifteen more 
members into the Indian CiViI Service P — They do not conflict, and could not except 
by a miracle. 

But you would admit it if by a miracle they did conflict ? — We do not live in 
the days of miracles. 

But if by a miracle, assuming miracles to exist in India, the interests of 
educational advance in India conflicted with the admission to simultaneous examina- 
tions of a greater number of candidates, would you not say that the educational 
question was really more important ? — I would say “ Yes ’’ to youi question but for 
another consideration, which is thar the introduction of simultaneous examinations 
will do great good in connection with the contentment of the people, in their realising 
that British rule does not stamp them as an inferior people only to be ruled. That 
is a great gain. 

I gather from your answer that the question has been rather treated in India 
as a political question more than as an educational question ? — A political question 
as well as a question of efficiency of administration. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

EXAMINED BY MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 

I should like to take you back to the point where my colleague Mr. Fisher left 
you at with reference to examinations and University curricula Ilaxc you heard 
that within recent years our two Old Universities, and Oxford in particular, have been 
influencing all our public examinations ‘’o that they may fit in with their work ? — I 
have heard that. 

And you heard Mr. Fisher say that the examination for the Indian Civil Sen icc 
has been designed so that it fits in witli the Oxford curriculum ? — ^ cs. 

If >ou had a simultaneous; examination here upon the same line, the infiiKnce 
that that vrould exercise upon Indian education would be v\ould it not, to nnkc it the 
same as the Oxfon.1 curriculum ? — Very much so. 
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So that, if you arc going to fbllotv the advice of people who want the Univer- 
sities to adapt themselves to Oxford you could not do better than come under the 
mflucnce of simultaneous exammation P — Exactlj 

Would tliere be any other influence such as the promotion of post graduate 
studies P Take the Science part of the Indian Civil Service Exammation. In so far 
as jou do not prov tdc for that standard of teaching now, and in so far as the establish- 
ment of simultaneous examinations arc concerned, would the influence be to pro\ tdc 
opportunities for post-graduate study which would bnng your Soientiflc tiution up to 
the best English level P — ^Yes, I think It would 

Against that )ou ha^'c to face the fear of cramming WTiat is } our Mew of 
thatp—^ou have asked a question about which I have strong opinions. They do 
not agree with the popular view of the thing I am not afraid of cramming, as most 
people are. I consider that cramming kept withm proper limits is an useful instru- 
ment for education. I remember reading an article m Fraxer s Ma^azxnt* m which 
it was pomted out that the evil of cramming 13 much exaggerated, while, on the 
other hand, its benefits arc not recognized All education must, to a certain extent, 
depend upon cramming Education is the tnunmg of tlie intellect, but it lias 'mother 
object, the acquisition of knowledge. I alwa) s consider that education consists of two 
things, the acquisition of know ledge, and the tnunmg of the mind and intellect. To 
some extent the acquisition of k-nowlcdgt docs requui: a certain amount of cramming, 
and, so far, it is not dclctcnous. 

bpcaking as one who is closclj associated mth the Uni\*cfsity work in 
BomKv), and wlio holds certain offlcml posts m connection uith it, >ou think that tlic 
real cdui-atiorul gam of simultaneous examination would be much greater than any 
dt,abnitj that rrdghi come from the establishment of cramming ? — cs, ccrtninl) 

Wth reference to the demand for simultaneous examination, vec have been 
told lliat It IS somewhat slackening jou do not agree with that ?— It has sbekened 
in one smsc, “ Hope dtfcnvd makclh the lienrt sick.” We lm*c been so long 
expecting simultaneous examination, c«pcciall> at the time of the last Public bcrvicc 
Commission, and we were *{0 sanguine tliat we were reall) going to get somcllimg In 
tint direction, lliat we liavt had a seven, di appointment , and if then, lias been 
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a certain amount of apathy following a disappointment of tliat sort yon may ^s.iy that 
the demand has slackened, hut, really and substantially, it has not done sSO. 

You think there has been no change of opinion i’- -Theic has been no change 
of opinion at all. 

Again, from the educational point of view, vhat is youi opinion with icgaul to 
the proposal of talang Indian children of the age of thuteen oi foui teen and sending 
them to England ? — I can only wonder that such a proposal should have been 
seriously put forward. In the first place, do people leally think that paients could 
entertain such a proposal P In the vciy beginning of the thing, is it possible to 
imagine that Indian parents will consent to send childicn at the aged thiiteenor 
fourteen to England, even if ultimate success were assured so fai as passing the Civil 
Service Examination is concerned ? 

Take your own communit}'', which is very libeial-minded and less bound down 
by the conservative feelings which prevail so commonly hcic • do you think that 
many Parsis would send their children to England at that age ? — 'I'hey would never 
send their children by themselves. There is, howcvci, this difreiencc in the cased 
Parsis. Just now there is a little tendency among Parsis to take then childien with 
themselves to England for their education even at that eaily age. 'Tlieie h.ivc been 
a few cases of that sort, and they may, to a ceitain extent, incicasc. 

But those would bo very wealthy people? — 1 was just going to say that tlio.sc 
would be wealthy people who can affoid to stay in England in that way. 

But taking the generality of educated people? — They ncvci would consent to 
such a thing. 

With reference to the question of age you arc of opinion that a man coming 
out at twenty-five comes out at the best time ? — At about the best time. 

Do you also hold that the age of twOnty to twenty-two is the best time lor the 
competitive examination P — Yes, I think it is the best time foi the coinpetilive 
examination. 

Why do you put that high age for the competitive examination ? Siipjiosing 
the competition took place at seventeen to nineteen, after public school, and following 
upon that there was a training which would make them more expert uj^on Indi/iii 
questions and Indian problems, that would bring them out not much carliti than they 
are brought out now you would get about the same age for coming out only a much 
earlier age for the open competitive examination. Whal would you say with leg.ird 
to that? — I did not consider that, because I thought a practicable scheme would no( 
allow too long a time for training in England. That was my only reason for putting 
it the other way 

There are two sorts of Schools. There is the School, the Macaulay’s Sohool, 

‘ the Mid-Victorian School, which says, give a man at a fairly late period in his youth 
a general education, a classical education, and so on, and then put him into v/oric. 
And there Is the other, the somewhat more modern and Scientific ScliooJ, v/hieh ‘inyv, 
take a man earlier, take his general education at an earlier period, and super-impo"' 
upon it a technical education, technical m view of ice v orb v;hi<"h h( ha<^ lo d( 



Which School would you associate ^trurself with m connection with the Indian Civil 
Service P — The Mid-Victonan, Perhaps I am old-fashioned, but 1 am 8troni,ly 
mclmed that way 

Whilst It IS quite true you may get a man with more mature judgment, say, at 
the age of twenty-five, lias not that man hlso settled much more m his labits Uian 
if he was taken two or three years earlier P — Of course he lias He ivould be less 
formed at the earlier age than the later age But I still consider that twenty-five is 
not too late an age for further assimilation. 

Id so far as the Pnglish charactcnstK^arc not Indian characteristics, and tend 
to range themselves in water tight compartments awa> from Indian charactcnstics, 
do >ou think that there is more liopc fortlic mao of twenty two than for the man of 
tivonty fiv'c in assimilating himself to hts crrcumstanccs P— Np, for thus reason A 
young Englishman of twcnty-txso coming out to Indnis more impressionable to tlic 
society which is Immediately around him, and, according to ray notion of things, lie 
would imbibe prqudiccs which he might not find it easy to give up whereas, a man 
of twenty five would not be quite so impressionable to the society which surround^ 
him. 

But the socivt) whicli sunrountlcd a man of twenty n\o in India would not be 
purely English Society would it P— Largely, because an Englishman will not mix 
easily witli other people 

Supposing you took the pixcautions, m Ins probation, of course, to mala, him 
mix v/iUi tlic best Indians in Uic service, wlwt would >ou say Uien P— It would makx 
no difference, tliough I am afraid it would be very difficult to lake precautions for tint 
purpose 

Is not a man of tvscnl) five much more lik^cly to \sSOeiatc willi his own 
race than a man of iWent)-two?— I find it somcwlmt diffreult to answer dial 
question. Wliai 1 w’as la) mg stress upon ivas the iinprcssionabnit), which 
is of more account in tlic^e things than other circumitanu,s 

Is it not die ease that a man of twenty five lias •'elected whom he ii going to 
work witli far more dchnitcl) than a man of twenty twoP — \ts 

And tlvat, consequent!) , mslcad of n man of tv^xnt) two beuig more likely to 
adopt purcl) Imgltsli pa’judi t.s wltcn lie uwnc^oui lKTu,a nvui of lwent)-fi\x is mutli 
more likely to adopt Irnglish pa.judK.csP — It iiuglit bu the one extreme or the otltcr 
lie might takL to the one thing or llit other 

Nouaferred 1 thmk ni anwrerton qu«.stton put to sou by die LIutrmm, 
to Kcvmiit. ia>cs wliK !i wvmkalt With cxrlusacly b) Kcvenin. Io(Cv.uti\c OITkcrs, 

I ta ulivc OnVers vim as JuJs at Oflkcts WtmlJ v<nj mind giving us die 
pracssa little rrva: in d;.ian ; wlut kinvl of cas<. have >iHi In mind P—Anv question 
ofTcvling t!ic asscsvment and rolla Ikhi i f rcvcniic 

\\ hcTx ri\ uU tlu dispute atiV'. tf\ and vaualuc a partu ulor c.a*'C hi vonr 

own mod?— 1 icU VO 1 m> own C4S r 1 Eivc been mvdvaTj in ilicv, ca'^cs, and 

1 hiV'c had to go up twuc to Govtmricrt, 
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Supposing I was the ryot and you were the oppressive Executive and Revenue 
Ofhcer P — I do not like that position, but I will accept it. 

Supposing you have done something I object toj what should I have to do P — 

I will give you the case of a building fine. I dispute it. 

You are now representing the ryot P — Yes. 

Where would you first go to ? — To the Mamlatdar, and he only refers for 
Orders to the Collector. The Collector gives the Mamlatdar certain Orders 
which the Mamlatdar passes on to me. I am dissatisfied with it. I then make an 
application to the Collector. He passes an Order upon it. He sits in judgment 
It IS, — The Collector versus So and So. He states the facts and he passes an Order. 

I am dissatisfied with It. I appeal to the Commissioner, who, if he chooses, malvcs y 
some inquiries into my case. He sends for me, and he passes a Judicial Order upon 
It. I am dissatisfied with that. I then appeal to Government. 

What do you mean by “ Government ” P — The Executive Council. Then they 
pass whatever Order they think fit. After that I have no remedy. 

That is the final stage ? — ^Yes. 

You cannot run your appeal on to the regular Judiciary ? — I am prevented by 
law from doing so. 

EXAMINED BY THE CHAIRMAN. 

What IS a building fine ? — When any portion of agricultural land is used foi 
the purpose of building a house upon it, the Government have discovered (fiat 

I I is liable to a special fine and a special assessment. Spealcing of my own case, 

I purchased some agncultural land in the village of Deolali. I began to build 
Various questions arose, and the Collector passed an order that I should pay a fine 
of Rs. 17,000. That was on land worth Rs, 4,000. Of course, I naturally appealed. 

EXAMINED BY MR MACDONALD. 

The payment down is a capital sum ? — Yes. And besides that there is the 
assessment. That is a question which has been much agitated in the Bombay 
Presidency. There is the case ot Salsette where the City of Bombay wanted to 
extend but it could not extend People could not get land m Salsette, which is only 
a continuation of the Island, because such heavy fines were inflicted when land was 
used for building purposes. These matters were keenly agitated in Bombay. I 
remember my friend, the late Mr. Tata, presented a strong memorial to Government 
because he wanted to extend the City into Salsette. This sort of thing prevails all 
over the Presidencj'’. 

EXAMINED BY MR. SLY. 

The illustration you have given about the building fine arises under the Land 
Revenue Code? — ^Yes. 

There is a section in the Code which provides lor the le\7ing of fines on 
agncultural land diverted to other purposes ? — ^Yes. 

In your case was it a dispute about a principle of law, or was it simplj a 
dispute about the amount of the fine ? — The amount of the fine, and the extent of it. 


Ml — 
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The building fine was formeriy levied only with r^ard to the piece of land upon 
which j-Du buflt They tned to extend it to all the surrounding compound land 
which had been previously excluded 

Was j'our otgection to the principle of the law under which this unearned 
merement on the land was scoured to the Government, or was it simply to the amount 
of the fine that was levied P — I did not contest the law, because I could not. 

It was the amount of the fine P — Nccessanlj 

If there had been a question as to whether any fine was leviable or not, that 
would have been open to trial m the Civil Court P — No. 

Not as to a dispute as to the amount of a fine, but as to whetlicr any fine nt 
all could be levied under the law, could not that hav’c been taken to the Ci\il 
Court P — No 

An> question of title with regard to land can be taken to the Court P— 
Certainly, as between pnvatc parties It certainly could be taken to i Civil Court 

1 thmk joutold us that there were about three hundred members of Ujl 
B ombay Presidency Association P — ^Yes 

When was the last General Meeting of tl>c Asscx-iation held P — About two 
j-carsago 

About how many members attended it P— About one hundred Our members 
arc Scattered all over tlic Prcstdcno) Tlic three hundred arc not people who arc 
resident in die City of Bombaj alone The) come from all parts of the Prcadcnc) » 
and, unless there is something very stimng, the) gcncnlly do not find it convenient 
to come down to attend the General Meeting 

>ou stated that it was managed by a governing hoJv P— 'Ves 
Of how many members ?— Tift) 

Was tins Memorandum v.hiJi has been put in b) >ou passed by the govern- 
ing body P — ^ cs, ccrtainl) 

At a mcLting of the gov emmg body P — \C’4 Three meetings were held for 
settling the drift and it was llnall) passed at a meeting of the Council 

About how man) members were present P — At tlie last meeting there were 
a large number present, over t went) , I cannot, howcv er, tell ) oti the cxict number 
EXiVMINFD m MR- COKUAir, 

N ou stated in rcpl) to the Cliaimvin that )ou Iw\c hcvn m tlie Bomba) 
Ijcgo-btive Council ferrtwan) five )CTrs?--\cs I vres first nominated by 
Rea) under tlic cU s)<tcm when tlicrc was no election- I vtr since the Councils 
Kefinm flUl lay" came into fort-C, I have been a member cf the Count jh 

N ou were alio in the \ i crov •* legislative Coum >1 f t a number of )ears ?— 
\ cs j fr three terms 

\ou liavc rTprc'cnteJ iliv lkmbj\ CorpcYation In ilh_ Bomba) Ugisblive 

CourviIF— \csi ever str^c \^X 

Hem I-ng liavc \oii been tii the l,omba) Corpocatii'*!! itHlfp— lorl) )-cars, 

1 ha\‘c Ken A member ivcr sjr t iLs fninJitioom IS7 ; anJ Kforc that Iwa^ oo 
Uic Bovh of Juii> c>,wlu h was lUn iK Mum- ifvil of) anuation in Bomba) 
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I take it that advocate simultaneous examinations because you want the 
equal association of Indians and Europeans in the Civil Service of this country ? — 
Yes. 

You would have nothing less than equal association? — Absolutely equal 
association. 

And you think that such equal association cannot be secured by any other 
means ? — That is what I have long fclt. 

You have no fear that under a system of simultaneous examinations the 
service would be swamped by Indians ? — ^None whatever. 

Supposing simultaneous examinations were instituted in this country, what is 
your forecast . Would the English clement contmue to be in the majority, or would 
the Indian element tend to swamp ? — For the next twenty-five or thirty years one can 
say positively that' the Englisli element will be in the majority, and I never like to go 
too far. 

If ever the situation changes, and signs appear that the English element is 
going below the limit thought desirable, do you think that the problem could be 
dealt with then ? — Yes, it could be dealt with then. 

It IS not necessary to deal with it now ? — No. 

Mr. Fisher put the question to you that if simultaneous examinations were 
instituted, all our brilliant B A.’s would go for the simultaneous examination, and that 
very few would go in for the I\I.A. Do j'-ou accept that view P — I should have liked 
to answer Mr. Fisher a little more fiiUy. I thmk, on the contrary, the result would 
be that many men would go in for the M.A., bec&.use that in itself would be a very 
good preparation for the Indian CiViI Service examination. 

If they went up for the M. A. under your rules, the age limit for the Indian 
Civil Service would be exceeded. Sixteen years is your age for matnculation , four 
years more for the B.A., and two years more for the M.A,, and that is only in one 
subject. Mr. Paranjpye stated that an M.A. would have no chance in the Indian 
Civil Service examination, because he would have studied only one subject thoroughly 
and would be at least 22 5 so that if an Indian wanted to go up for the simultaneous 
examination here he would have to specialise after the B.A ? — Probably that would 
be so. 

Do you think that all the best B.A.’s would go up for the Indian Civil 
Service P — There will be various circumstances which will influence a man’s choice 
not merely because he happens to be the best B.A. 

Already there are instances of the best men havmg had the choice of the 
Indian Civil Service, and their not having gone in for it ? — There are many.who have 
a good opinion of themselves and who would prefer to go in for the legal profession, 
where the prizes are considerable and whom no Indian Civilian could ever hope to 
rival. The men who are most successful at the Bar can make an income far in excess 
of anything that the Indian Civilian can make. 

They generally take the M.A. first, and the LL.B., and other legal examina- 
tions afterwards ? — ^Yes. 
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Do you not also think that with the growth of facilities for rcsearoli and 
original wqfk and that kind of thmg, those who are interested ra education itself 
would prefer an educational career to the Indian Cixil Service P — ^Yes. The state of 
things m India is such that there arc many openmgs in those directions , and a good 
many people will prefer it. 

So thnf- Mr Fisher’s fear is not well founded ? — That is so 
Even if a man goes m for the Indian Civil Service and foils, there is nothing to 
prevent him from going up for the NLA. afterwards P — Nothing whatever 

The ranks of the NLA.’js need not be seriously depicted because of tlic Indian 
Civil Service P No 

The opinion has been expressed by several European witnesses that if a 
simultaneous examination were instituted licrc it would lia\c a dclctcnous effect upon 
Urntxa-sity education. I do not know if you are. of that opinion, because in reply to 
Mr Fisher you said that possibly our cuirK^ulum nuglit undergo changes after the 
institution of the Indian Civil Service simultaneous examination P — It would Iiavo no 
dclctcnous effect on education It would be for the good. That is what 1 maintain 
You are aware that no change can be made in the University cumculum 
without the sanction of Cxjvemmcnt P— I know it toy well indeed. 

Therefore, if there was likely to be any dclctcnous effect produced, in any case 
tlw Government would be thereto prevent tliat ?— Government has watched very 
closely what takes place at the Universit), especially in recent >cars Tl«y watch 
every change made in the University Regulations, and thc> give their consent only 
after very careful consideration. 

Perhops they ivatcli too closely P— That is my view of the thing 
Then, agam, tlie Government appoints four fifths of the Senate P— Tlicy 
appoint 80 out of the 100 Fellow's. There arc ex-officio Fclknvs who arc Ingh 
Gon/emment officials. Fhe twenty men are not open entirely to election, but 
Government can to a certain extent limit their election. 

So, at least, four fiftlis of the Smatc is appointed by them P — es 
So that no cliangc is likely to be recommended to whbh the Govemnkint arc 
opposed ? — Absolutely no In tlic first place you have to obtain the sanction of the 
four fifths who not only arc appointed bj Government, hut the maionty of whom arc 
Government officials, or l.ducatioiial officers 

And, if change^ ore. recommended which the Government disapproved, 
Gov emment will stop them ?— Gov emment wiU have the opportunity of puttinga 
stop to them if they arc not considered desirable 

"S ou said m reply to the Cluurman, tliat any spccud additional facilities tliat 
may be given to us in India to get into the Induin Civil Scrvi^ m addition to Uie 
Ixxidon door would stamp us with mfenonty ^ for mstvnee, if a sqmritc examination 
LS given? — ^ cs 

Rut I put to you this caK, Supposing, tlic Civ'll Service Exammation, instead 
of itfc bang bdd cnee a yxar in London, is held (the same exammauon, under the aame 
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controlling authority, the Civil Service Commissioners, the same examiners, and the 
same everything) every six months or twice m the year once in London and once in 
India, a certain numbei of places being offered at the London examination, and a 
certain number of places being offeied at the Indian examination, open in both cases 
to all His Majesty's subjects of all races and creeds, — would you have any objection 
to such a scheme P — If I could not get the one which I prefer, I would accept this. 

You do not think that that would contravene the spirit of the Statute of 
' 1833 ? — ^No, but It might bring out a difference between the successful candidates 
of one country and the successful candidates of the other. Otherwise, if I cannot get 
simultaneous examination I would accept this. 

If the examination in India was open to all His Majesty’s subjects, and if it 
was held under the same authority, and if the Civil Service Commissioners certified 
that it was of the same difficulty, would your objections not be met ?— Then all the 
most serious objections would be removed. 

Coming to your Memorandum, I see that you carry the fight into what might 
be called the opposite camp P — Ihope not. I only state facts. 

You advocate simultaneous examinations not only on the ground of political 
expediency and wisdom, but also because you think that it would lead to increased 
efficiency of the Service ? — I have been convinced of that fact for a ver}’’ long time. 

Will you explain what you mean, a little more fully P Do you mean increased 
efficiency of the Service by a larger introduction of the Indian element P — I have more 
than once pointed out that able as English Civilians are, and possessing, as they do, 
many great qualities, they are, and they remain, almost to the end of their career 
(I am riot speaking invidiously) ignorant of the ways and thoughts and habits of the 
people, to a remarkable extent. I have had an opportunity of saying this and point- 
ing out what IS really the knowledge or rather the ignorance of English Civilians of the 
Natives of the country in a speech which I made in the Bombay Legislative Council 
as far back as 1901. I pointed out that the unfortunate difficult)' which Englishmen 
have in acquinng Indian languages keeps them apart from the people in a way winch 
would not be patent to people, except those who ha\'e been in close contact wit]i 
these matters. I have wandered all over the Presidency in my professional career, 
o-oinff from villap-e to \ illag-e, and have had an opportunity of seeing the work of 
English Ci\ ilians perhaps more than any other person , and e\ cn when their intentions 
were of the very best, I have found that the ignorance of natnevay*; was a great 
obstacle in the way of their understanding and dealing with tJie people. It is wonder- 
ful how Englishmen cannot acquire the language 

In the case of Indians the advantage of knowing or being able to acquire the 
language is great P — It comes to them intuitivcl)'. So that, if \ou could combine the 
two things, as would be the case, if Europeans and Indians weic members of the same 
Scr\ ice, and mixed w’lth each other on equal terms, the enicieiu \ of the AdmiiiLtr ilion 
would be largely increased. 

Each side would supplement the good points of the other, and the total 
combination would be for the good of the country cs 
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You say "Most of the great Englishmen who knew Indians closely and 
intimately have borne generous testimony to the moral quahlications of Ipdians. ’ 
Will you mention some of the names you hate m your mind P — I will give yon the 
names of all the principal people, Sir Thomas Munro, General Le Grant Jacob, Sir 
John Malcolm, and Mr Elphinstone. There are tanous other names whkJi 1 could 
give you In writing this Memorandum I have had in mind the selection of the 
opimons of the most distuiguished administrative Ci\ ilians and Iihlitary OfSoers who 
have expressed then- views upon that subject 

They knew Indians m prc-Bntish daj-s, when Indians occupied positions of 
authority and command and exercised responsible functions in Native temtoncs P — • 
Yes 

Indians have not had sunilar opportunities suice P — No 

Therefore the opmuxis of the present day Europeans are not entitled to the 
same weight as opinions expressed by those Englishmen who saw Indians actually 
working m great and responsible positions P — If I may be permitted, and I am not 
taking up the time of the Commission, 1 should like to refer to an account of the way 
in which an Indian could adnumster Revenue and other matters I had occasion 
recently to read up the histor) of the Sangli State. The Chief of the State, in the first 
halfof die nineteenth century, Chintamanrao, was a personaUhend of the Duke of 
Wellington If jreu will allow me to do so I will read ) ou a descnption of him so far 
as his administrative powers were concerned. “ Chinumanmo (he was the 
Chief of the State) was a competent Administnitor The kc) note of his 
administration was to keep his subjects contented He was of a comprehensive 
■and versatile mmd and there was no subject affecting die welUhcmg of the 
State which did not attract his nttenuon. He promulgated Ins Code of Ci\ il, Cnmi 
nalandRctcnuc Procedure in 1857, but be had been colICv,ting materials for this 
Code for o\cr ten years. The codes of laws promulgated bj Jlr Flphmstonc were, of 
course, before him, also the code issued by Tipu Sultan of Mj sore, and the rules and 
regulations issued in Kolhapur and mother places lie took considerable interests 
in mining operations, particular!) , gold mining ui Kupalgad Hills, which he encouraged 
In one o( his tours he found marble stones at Ver\i in the Shirhatu Tnlukn He set 
about exploring for it and for other stones, etc, m Sliirhatti In 1835, lie issued 
orders resen ing the right of the State in respect of gold, silver and precious stones, 
while allowing free opportunit) to all to explore for litho stones, manganese and other 
minerals. He m.ads unsuccessful efforts to introduce a silk industry into tlic 
‘stale, etc 

Tluit auct liad worked with tlic Duke of \\ cllmgton P— k cs , and the Duk-c 
of Wellington had tlic highest regard for liim. 

\\ nil regard to the suilabilii) ofa compsiitis c examination to Indians, tlic 
\acw has been expressed that while a compctiusc examin-ation ma) Ki a good tc't for 
Englishmen It is not an cqualli good test for Indems, tsccause it tests only intellec- 
tual qualities. A ou share the \ lew with Lord SIierbiwLe that intellectual and moral 
quilnies are interdependent ?— ^ es, absolutcl) 
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To what o\(om do } on think the compctltixc test is a proper tpst for getting 
Imhnn'; of the riqlu stamp into the Public Scnicc ?— I think it is as good a test as in 
the ease ofHnghsh people 

And \ou cannot think ol am other wdiich is equally good P — No, that is so, 

^’ou mention certain qualities, and > oil say “If, how'cvcr, what is meant by 
administr<ition on Pnglish lines is the application of principles deduced from the 
most adxanccd education and culture and the progressu c experience derived from all 
ages and climes then Fnghsli education w ill qualify Indians ” and so on. Do you 
mean b} that. Iintfhsli education as imparted here, or do you mean, English education 
winch lias had the iinislnng touch of residence for a period in England? — In the 
first place I would sa^, the English education imparted in India*, but, as in the case 
of all educated people, thc\ are alwa^s the better for going and studying in other 
countries and especiadh that is the ease of an Indian stud3nng in England, which 
is the ruling power. 

'S'ou think that tlie 1 nglish education which we icccivc here gives us a fair 
amount of those iiualities which arc thonglit to he necessary for carr}nng on Admini- 
stration on English lines ?--Sir Alexander Grant, who was the Principal of the 
Elphinstone College, and Director of Public Instruction, laid it down in one of his 
reports that English education made his Indian students more trustivorthy, more 
reliable, and {norc courageous in the exact proportion to their scholarly attainments, 
in tlic exact ratio*, and that is the opinion which I have ahvays held. 

Vou think that the education we receive in this country develops not only 
our intellectual qualities but also our moral qualities to a corresponding extent? — It 
de\ clops both the moral and the intellectual qualities. 

And if the men wdio arc selected arc sent to England as you propose, all th? 
necessary requirements of the situation would be met P — ^Yes. 

EXAMINED BY MR. CHAUBAL. 

With regard to your scheme for the recruitment of the Provincial Civil Service 
3"ou say, “ The Association arc of opinion that one-third of the recruitment should 
take place from the body of legal practitioners. Barristers and Advocates.” Do 
you advise it for the Pleaders P — The Pleaders can come in in one of the three 
proposals. 

Which one ? — The Subordinate Judiciary All Pleaders would be eligible 
for that. The LL.B.’s are Pleaders. That one-third would be open to all Pleaders. 

Under the first part of your scheme, as I understand you to say, you submit 
LL.B.’s to the same competitive examination, and get them into the service ? — Yes. 

If your scheme is that B.A.’s and LL.B.’s have to sit for a certain examination, 
and that the Provincial Subordinate Judicial Service is to be recruited from that class 
by competitive examination, there is no scope for Pleadership there P — Are not LL.B.’s 
Pleaders P 

They are qualified to be Pleaders if they do not go in for the competitive 
examination and enter the service P— LL.B.’s after three years. 
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That IS aa It IS at present. What you want is a competitive examination. 
One-third is to be recruited m this way from the Subordinate Judges of the Provincial 
Civil Service after they have passed the LL.B P — No, they have to practise for three 
years. That is my schema They must be m the first instance LL.B 's They 
must become Pleaders, because it is coupled with practice for threfe years. LL.B.’s 
have developed mto Pleaders after three ycajs practice. These arc to be subyicted 
to an examinatKm for the Subordinate Judgeships 

What IS the hardship of a practising Pleader going in under Clause No U P — 
The probability is that a practising Pleader would not have the same qualiScntkjns 
for the knowledge of the principles of law which an LL.B would certaml) ha\c. 

Do )ou suppose a practising Pleader is not an LL.B, P— I assume he is 
an LL-B 

Why should not a Pleader of more than fivej cars standing come in under 
j'our Scheme No II P — He ccrtaml) couW ^ because to be a practising Pleader he 
must ha\^ had an LL-B Degree for fixe jears, and he has already practised for 
three years If he has practised for fix*c years all the better for him He is equal!} 
eligible as a candidate for that examination. 

Do 1 understand that you hixe no objection to insert the U'ord “Pleaders 

where >ou have given the two classes, Bamsters and Advocates, in Clau'« II P I 

would have no objection if the penod of pnictK« is somewhat extended 

Under the present cucumsnnccs a Barrister of five xcars standing lus ns 
much practice as a Pleader of three years practice P—1 am not able to agree with 
jxm there. 

M} impression IS that, as a public man, vou have been taking some interest 
in tins question about the separation of the Judicial and the Lxccutixc P— ^ cs, I hax c, 
for some jxars now 

If m> impression is correct, >*ou hive worked out a sclicmc* for the 
scpantion P — \ cs. 

And in tliat scliemc >ou considered that the financial difficult} w*is not ver} 
considerable ?— I think it ms not ver) considerable. Maid it before the Lcgislntixc 
Council m 1893 

^ Oil gave a practical instance as to wh} }ouwanta separation, the building 
fine tn connection wath tlic l.and Revenue case }ou mentioned P — ^ cs 

In that minute of >ours you mentioned cases coming under tlic working of the 
Salt, Opium Arms and Land Revenue Acts p — ^ cs. 

\\ lint IN the cvllor mischief whiJi the public complains of as regards tlicsc 
Acts?— In man> cases it amounts to persecution to put It sliortl) Tlicrc were 
insunccs with regard to the Salt Act xihicli it would surpase an crdin-or} man to find 
could be dealt with b\ a \bgistnlc In the x\*a\ m vrhiji thc\ n ere dealt wulu Take 
tin ca*^oflhj. poor woman who x\as com iv ted for u«mg In licr feed n bit of saline 
eartli slu. Ind scraped from tlic ground 


jitfr n 
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I want to know the geneial character of the reasons why the public demand 
this separation in the trials of these cases ?— In then decisions the Magistrates are 
influenced by then bias on tlie Executive side. 

Is that felt as an evil only h} the practitioners, or by the public ?— By the 
public. I do not care about the practitioners These cases are no evil to them. 
They bring money to them 

We have had the evidence of High Court Judges who have been asked about 
that point. Do }ou think that these cases, owing to these Acts, do not and cannot 
come befoie the High Court except upon revision ? — They cannot. 

Do you, or do you not, agree with me when 1 say that m revision, such evils 
are not likely to be seen by the Court at all ? — I agree with you entirely. They 
never meddle Avith a revision of facts 

In clause I of your scheme you say . “ The present Subordinate Judiciary 
composed of Subordinate Judges of different grades should be enlarged and 
strengthened. It deals, at present, with civil work only To that should be added 
criminal work at present done by Revenue Officers. ” That is part of your scheme 
which you propose, is it not ? — Yes, because I have considered that Subordinate 
Judges really do cnminal worlc better than the Deputy Collectors, the authorities 
which aic now entrusted with it, because they possess supenor qualifications 
to the Deputy Collectors. 

Apart from this tendency to decide according to the bias of the supenor 
Executive Officer, Mamlatdars and those persons who are vested with second and 
third class powers have hardly any real training in law ?— That is' so, 

EXAMINED BY SIR THEODORE MORISON. 

Did I understand you to say that you thought that the . holding of the 
examination in London was.mconsistent with the Act of 1838 ? — Yes. 

Not with the letter ?— Beyond that •, both against the letter and the spirit. 

The letter is what you have quoted there. Nobody has actually prevented 
their holding any office, place or appointment, in the Civil Service ? — Practically, 
yes 

But not literally ?— Yes ; because you must expound the letter fully 

I want to'ask you about the other, the spirit. I am no lawyer, and I do not 
understand what these things mean. In what way is it inconsistent with the spirit P - 
The Court of Directors expounded the Statute as meaning that there shall be no 
governing race and no exclusion of Indians; but if you anange that they are 
excluded systematically b}’’ such Regulations from that competition, then you break 
the spint of that Statute. 

But did the framers of this 'Act themselves provide by Regulation that the 
examination should be held in London P — I have heard that said ; but I remember the 
early debates very soon after the passing of tlie Statute, in which it was pointed out 
that they realised that foi a long time to come the examination will have to be held 
in England. That was not an essential part of that policy. 
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It js m the Aot P— Not that it should be held In England 

Surely one of these repealed sections of the Act directs that an examination 
should be held, and I think it is leas favourable to Indians than the present condition, 
because it says that nobody shall sit for that examination unless he has had nomina- 
tion from the Directors Surely, no Indian is likely to have got a nommationP— To 
what Statute are you referring P 

The one you are quoting —There is no provision for appointment by the 
Directors in that. 

1 am no lawyer, but I have a copy CfC tiie section which has since been 
repealed. — \Vhat is the Act? 

This Act of 8 and 4 William IV —That is the Act of 1888 which lays down 
that no racial distinction shall be made. 

It does ^ but, as a matter of foot, there is a pro\ision in one of the repealed 
sections which one does not generally see which says that there shall be an exami- 
natron for introduction to Haileybur), and that the Directors shall give nominations 
for persons who ait for that examination. Therefore, 1 gather from the Act Itself that 
it IS not contrar) to the spint of it os it was uixleratood P — U is contrary to the spint 
of It, though under the actuil circumstances existing at the time it might not be 
posilble to hold simuluneous examinations But the spmt remains The spirit was 
to exclude the theorv of a governing class • 

^ ou think we are more ..^pable of interpreting the spirit m which they framed 
that Act than the men who aotuall) framed itP — Not but 1 would go to the 
people who were concerned with the framing of the Act, and afterwards with the 
carryuig of it out I have an extract liere from the speech of Lord Stanicj, who 
was \er> much concerned in all these transactions from 1888 to 1857 The extract 
which I have licfc from tlic report of his speech says “lie could not refrain from 
expressing his u>nv iclion that, In refusing to cany on examinations in India as well as 
m England, a thing that was casil} practicable, the Government were, in fact, r>^:ati 
ving tliat whiwh thc) declared to be one of the principal objects of their BUI, and 
confining ilic Civ il Servnee, as theretofore, to Englislimcn Tlic same thing was 
repeated 111 I S57 Lord Stanlc) was in the best position possible to interpret wliat 
v^“is meant 

Turning to the cduw^ationat aspect of tins quo-iion, do I gather from >our 
answers to Mr Hshcr that voii are not anxious tliai wx should develop m India an 
indigenous s\ stem of cdu ation ?— 1 slioiild hkcvou to lc!l nw wlmt >ou mean b) 

« fln indigenous s> stem of cdu anon." 

Something whLh would represent and cam on Indian culture P— I menttoned 
il m answer to 1 questKhi put to me bj Mr MaulonaW lam for Indian culture t 
hut Indian culture can best be developed in India through I nghsh education. It 
is English cduwatwn whi..h luLs taught us to appreciate Indian culture as founded 
upon Its histof) and ns own litcratun. 
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That would mean, surely, the study of Indian books and the great works of 
Indian writers P — Not only that ; it would include the study of the habits, and race, 
and manners of the the people. Everything would be included in culture. 

Something m the same way as English education has been developed by the 
study of Latin and Greek. Is there not a hope that we may develop an Indian culture 
by the study of Sanskrit and Arabic and Persian ? — That is a large question ; and one ' 
can only give an •opinion. It has been expounded at different times that Sanskrit and 
Arabic may do for Indians, and Indian languages and Indian culture, what Greek and 
Latin did for English people. But the circumstances were different. 

You do not agree with it P — No, I do not, because the circumstances are entire^ 
ly different. 

You say that in your own fondness for Latin and Greek ? —I used the words 
with reverence, because I know little Greek. 

But in your reverence for Euiopean classics, are you prepaied to develop Indian 
education upon those lines of Latin and Greek which have turned out useful for 
Europeans but which entirely neglect the culture and civilization of India ? — Greek 
and Latin culture is valuable, not only for one-sided development, but it is valuable 
for laying down principles for all development and all culture. That is the view I 
take of Latin and Greek literature and history. It not only teaches us specific 
facts confined to particular people, but it ultimately enables us to develop principles 
' which are good for all. culture. 

That must mean in practice, must it not, that the knowledge of that culture 
which IS bound up with Persian things, will disappear from the education of young 
Mahomedans ? — No. Why should it disappear P Why should we not go, some of 
us, for European classics, and som? of us for Oriental classics ? I think it would be 
good for all of us if we vaned in that manner. 

You would have a class of boys being specially trained for the Indian Civil 
Service who would follow a European course of education, and you would have 
another class of boys who would de\^eIop more particularly the ^Indian school of 
culture P — Yes. You may take it that way. I think a diversity m educational 
attainments is a very useful thing. 

According to your system, those who followed the Indian system of culture 
wolild not have a chance in the examination P — Sanscrit and Arabic are included in 
that curriculum. 

We have been told that Indian education is not tairly represented in the 
examination ? — That ought to be remedied as a matter of detail. 

If you remedy it, does it not come to this, that }ou have one class of subjects 
which the Indian competitor takes up, and another class of subjects Inch are taken 
up by Europeans ? — Many subjects u ould be common to both. 

Theoretically, but not in practice ? — Rcallj-, why not P 

Because in the system of training, the broad liberal etlucation of which }ou 
speak, in India is one thing and in Europe another, vou may <irn\cat a culture 
m many ways by manj gates, hi Europe it ma> be latin and Greek, and in InJi t 
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it may be something else. The Greeks laid down music and gymnastics. You 
^annot have a simultaneous examination which will bring in g) mnastics and music. 
If you did, all >our Greeks would ha\ e gone up in that es while > our English 
candidates would get their culture through Greek and Latin, and Indians would get 
their culture through English history and English literature, which is absolutcl) 
impregnated with Latin and Gieek culture. 

No English boy does take up English literature as a subject for examination P 
—That was a complaint up to recent tilues, but since then his not Enghsh been 
brought forward in many waj s as a direct subject for Unit ersity study P 

As a matter of fact, t ou ttiH not find as a general rule that English people 
distinguish themselves in the examination in English literature, as will be seen b) 
the f^t that Indiana are \ cry often on the top Englishmen who do distingiush 
themselves have generally done so In the grammar It reall\ is not represented in 
English education It therefore will remam as an Indian subject, if I may use the 
expression ? — Enghsh composition and the English language ha\T not been b) 
themsch'es a direct subject of stud) m Uniwsitj courses up to recently They have 
done it Indwectly because, after all reading English literature and reading Englisli 
history must g^v'e^ou a kmonledge of the English langtiage The complaint was 
that the English language was not a direct subject of study m the older Universities. 
IbeHe\c then. hfl\’c been attempts in recent times to remedy that state of things 
but, at the same time you must remember that Englisli candidates went right 
through the English language because thc\ studied all English literatun. and all 
Enghsh hlston 

\o no Englisli boy, cx^^ept In his out of schcol liours studies English 
litcraiuTC, or, at any nte, xtn few do so ?— Does he not rend nil the great books on 
English literature P 

He may or he may notj but that is out of school lie Is never taught It m 
sdiool? — That can be remedied I believe English people have awakened up in 
that resp^t. 

That means that you will have to change the 1 nglish system of education P — 
It ts verv largely changed now, I think. 

Would you modifv that rather severe expression of \ ours when you say that 
vou ime carried war Into the cntmy s counto P bir Murray Ilimmiuk has already 
referred to that point ^ou siy, • It is one of tin. most d plorablc facts in tlic 
relations of the ^nglcvI^dn^s anti the Natives of tins countn that c\ vn the best 
intcntioncd and less prxjucli ed among the former liavt n rooted dislike to tlic 
educated men nmonp til latter is ilm true of ilk iJu^tiona! men P- Do you 
really press tint question P 1 really do not w^art to use in> strong language 
or any ihing lint might widen ihc foclmgs bclwcvn English p -opli. ai J Indians, Tbnt 
they shoui 1 be brought closer together »s the desire of all our I'^r nnd wisest men. 
But this IS tlvc conelusiin I liavt arrived at nftcr an exponent effort) years, and 
liaving ass seated with boili Indians and I^ighsii p.-oplc It is nn unfortunate 
wlreumstance and 1 dep’orc ii 1 have *aid this in the Legislative Council with 
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regard to one for whom I have the highest respect for the manner m which he looked 
after the welfare of the people, Sir Frederick Lely. But if you ask me honestly, 
this IS the conclusion I have come to. I do not know all the reasons. One 
reason I have suggested is that probably educated Indians are pi essing too close 
upon the heels of Anglo-Indians and officials ; and one feels inclined to kick at people 
who get too close upon your heels sometimes. It may be that, and it may be othei ‘ 
reasons. But you may take it from me that tins is a conclusion which I have 
.irrived at alter long expeilencc. I do not mean to carry war into the enemy's 
camp. I ha\e leally no such intention. But it is a deplorable thing that such is 
the case. I have the highest regard for the English people who have shown me 
great acts of kindness and courtsey and consideration but in this respect I have 
stated what is to my mind a bare fact 

But you have stated that in a way so that it applies to all, without exception P 
— I Jiope not. I still makean)'’ number of exceptions *, but the broad fact will remain-^ 

I say openly that there are man}' Englishmen who try to get over it. There are some 
who succeed in doing so ■, but, taking the average Anglo-Indian official, or the non- 
official, there is this feeling. 

1 only want you to say that there are exceptions ?— I will say so at once with 
cordial good-will. 

You say that “Anglo-Indians and Natives of this country, even the best inten- 
tioned and least prejudiced among the former have a rooted dislike to the educated 
men among the latter ” ?— I am ready to add, “with very excellent exceptions ” I 
could not say that knowing some Englishmen as 1 do. 

EXAMINED BY LORD RONALDSHAY. 

You told Mr. Gokhale that you did not anticipate that there would be any 
danger of Indians swamping the Service if simultaneous examinations were set up p — 
Yes. 

And you also told him that if by chance in the future that did come to pass 
it would be quite easy to take steps then to prevent an undue number of Indians ' 
finding their way into the Service ?— I answered that in a cursory way. I have no 
fear of that. I haVe no fear for the stability of the English rule, even if there was a 
swamping. 

I was referring to the two answers you gave to Mr. Gokhale, The second was 
that if that did come about, and'more Indians found their way into the Service than was 
thought desirable in the interests of efficiency, and so on, you could then take steps 
and check the flow of Indians. What steps would you be prepared to take ? — 
Another Commission. Commissions are always at work at intervals. 

I did not ask you the opinion of some future Commission, but I asked you 
your opinion. What steps would you be prepared to take? — I will answer the real 
pomt contained m youi question. I confess that the answer I gave to Mr. Gokhale was 
a cursory answer, and did not express my full view of the matter. I say that if ever 
the time comes, twenty-five oi thirty years hence, when there was a larger number of 
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Indians m the Indian Civil Semoe than Europeaas, 50U can take ray word for it that 
those Indians who have entered the Civil Service in such large numbers would out- 
Herod Herod \ they would be more English than the English themselves, and thev 
would wish to keep up Bntish rule, whfle English people with that pluck and danng 
pci^ultarly their own, do not sometimes hesitate to jeopardise tlie comieotion 
between England and India, so beneficial to both. 

That IS not quite answering my question The question I am asking is this 
1 am assuming after a system of simultaneous examinations is set up, that a lai^r 
number cf Indians find their way into the Service than is thought desirable j and 
when Mr Gokhalc made that suggestion to j'ou you said it would be quite easy when 
that case arose to take steps to remedy it I want to know what steps jou would 
be prepared to take, supposing that it did anseP — To some extent I qualified my 
answer by pointing out that it was a \er> cursory answer I thought it was a 
matter of such little importance that I said, yes, let the future look after the future. 
That IS what I meant to con\ey Taking it more senouslj , if the time comes when 
the Indians outnumber the Europeans in the Ser\k,e, for twentj fi\e or thirty jxars 
therfe IS no likelihood whatci'cr of such a thing at alL After that penod I hope and 
believe (of course I shall rwt live to see it ) that Indians being in such large numbers 
111 the Civil SerMce itself, and under English mfluences, will be English in feeling as 
fttf as the safetj and permanence of the Empire is concerned, that you need have no 
fears. 

Mav I take It from what >ou liavc said th-it injour opinion it will not be 
nccessar) to take ony steps?— Rcallj 1 do not think that occasion will everansc 

I suppose, as a matter of fact, jou would admit iftcr careful consideration 
of the matter that it cealK would not be possible to take any steps to Unut U\e 
number of Indians getting into the Civil Service if once ) 0 u granted them tlic 
pmilegc of getting into the Scnitc bj this cxammationP -1 should be inclined 
logo with vou there I con ider that in political matters of this kind >-ou must 
bear in mind Lord Clive’s sajmg,“To standstill is dangerous i to retreat is rum.’ 

1 quite agree that in political matters >ou cannot retrace steps, nnJ that Is thy 
we arc insisting tint jou must go on with some system of Himultancous examination 
\ oil cannot retrace vxHir steps after Uic Statutes of 1833, 18*>3and 137o Anglo- 
Indians must dismiss all idea lliat >ou can go back upon Statutes. It is a 
political matter of such importance llmt Oktc Is no retracing from steps once 
takam. 

\\ ith regard to anollier remark jou saj : "The majontj of I nglish CiVil ^ 
servants would like to remove the decision cf most civil questiom? from Judicial 
tribunals to Executive ofRccrs " 1 should like to ask )ou on what }ou base that 
statement?—! will pvc >ou the instance ofa Bill pending in the Legislative Council 
at the present moment, called the Talukdars Bill, afTcclmg cases in connection walk 
the succession of propertj Perjears up to the present moment, these cases .liavc 
Nxn Incd ^atisfaetoril) in the Civ il Courts, and an endeavour is now being made to 
have them taken away from the Ci\ li Courts ard rcfcircd for decision to tlic Fxccuth c 
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officei. At the present moment, a Bill is pending m the Legislative Council for that 
purpose. I could give you numerous instances of such things. 

That Bill does not propose to deal with every class of case : it proposes 
to deal with some particular classes of Civil cases?— These cases of succession 
arc Civil cases, and they are always refei red to the Civil Courts. 

But IS It upon that example alone that you base your statement that the 
majority of English Civil Servants would like to remove decisions on Civil questions 
from Judicial tribunals ? — No, I would not say 1 base my inference upon that one 
single case. I only give you a typical instance existing at the present moment, if 
you turn up the files of Bills before the I egislative Council you will see that attempt 
after attempt has been made in that diiection. Fortunately they have not always 
succeeded, because, after all, there is a body of English opinion which will not allow 
them to go very far in that direction. They would, however, if they could. 

1 only asked that question because my personal experience of Civilans m 
districts, and so on, is rather a contrary one. They have always given me the impres- 
sion that they are very anxious not to have further burdens imposed upon them ? — I 
liave been moving m this Presidency for forty years, and I have the best relationships 
\vith English officers, and, as I have said, I am grateful to them for many acts of 
kindness and courtesy and consideretion. I am not spealcing with any feeling against 
them* I have great admiration for many of them. That, however, is a trend of theit 
mind, as Sir James Fitz James Stephen pointed out in the quotation I have given. 

With regard to your suggestion for the recruitment of the Judicial Service, 
you say, “ The most serious defect of the Anglo-Indian Judiciary arises from the 
circumstance that their ignorance of Indian life is not corrected to any extent 'by the 
knowledge and experience of Native Ways and thought which can, to some extent 
at least) be acquired by the close contact into which a practising lawyer is thrown 
with the people.” We have had a good deal of evidence from a great many of the 
local authorities that the knowledge of the people acquired by the English Civiliali 
during his earlier years on the Revenue side is one of the most valuable attributes 
in the subsequent discharge of Judicial duties. I do not quite understand What yoti 
mean when you say that the Indian Civilian has no opportunity of getting nd of his 
Ignorance of Indian life and Indian ways and Indian thought ? — The one great 
obstacle in the way of an Englishman acquiring that knowledge is that he cannot 
acquire the Native dialects. 

But does not the Indian Civilian during the earlier years of his service spend a 
great part of his time among the people P — Shall I describe to you what he does, as I 
have seen it with my own eyes ? I will tell you what life he passes, and why it is he 
does not acquire it. 

I ask you first of all, is it not a fact that dunng the earlier years of his service 
the Indian Civilian spends a greater part of his time among the people m the 
districts ? — He has a tent Outside the village ; he does not pass his life with the 
people. 
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If he l8 alone, and has no oomphnion, I presume he must come into contact 
with the people ?— I say he does not come into contact with the people except m 
the way <rf his business. It is not through the medium of his own understanding 
of the language that he talks with them, but through the interpretation of his 
subordinates, except in a \ erj few instances I do not know how it is in other 
Provmces In the Bombay Presidency I have come into contact with hundreds 
and thousands of Civilians, and thej cannot talk the language except m a few 
instances \ and with those exceptions they cannot carry on a conversation with the 
people. The acquiring of the language is the greatest obstaole. The EngUshroan 
has a certain insular disposition. He will not thrust bunself upon the people. There 
are, howet er opportumhes for acquuing an intimate knowledge of tile people in the 
course of his traimng, but It is this want of knowledge of the language of the people 
which handicaps him so much 

Then 1 may take it from your answer that you disagree with the Chief Justices 
and other Judges who have been exanuned hitherto, who have said that the earlier 
years which a Civilian spends in this wn\ are of great use to him f — Many of the 
Chief Juatioes would have no knowledge about this matter Thct are mostly 
Enghsh Barristers imported from England. 

I suggest that the Chief Justices have some kncnvledge ol the work done by 
subordinates P — They have no personal knowledge at all 

Ha\c they not opportumhes of judging of the work done b\ the Distnot 
Judges P — They have no knowledge of how they mot with the people. 

Hate they no opportunities of judging of the Judicial work done by the 
Judges ?- CcrtainU Sir Charles Sargent, who was one of our great Chief Justices, 
giving his examination before the last Commission, distinctly averred that the English 
District Judges were infcnor, in the appreciation of evidence, to the Indian Judges 
^ou wall find it on the records of the last Commlssioa Sir Charles Sargent was a 
most dispassionate authority 

\m I to understand from that that the Indian Cn ihan must make a very bad 
Judge ? — In the appreciation of ev idencc he is very bad 

Jknd, therefore, be cannot nvake a good Judge ?— He does not make a perfect 
Judge certainly 

In your opinion a Barrister will main, abetter Judge?— \ Barrister with a 
good deal of praetke would make a better Judge 

\Vliy do vou still desire to recruit one third of tlic Judicial Sen ice from men 
who make such had JudgtsP— Shall I answer fmiklv r Because if 1 put forward a 
scheme which excluded Civilians nliogcthtr it would be pcoh poohexl as Impmctl- 
cable, 

Tlic ichcnie which you formulate here is rot the real scheme which you would 
like to see ?— It is rot tlie ideal scheme whicli I should like to sec After all, k, thl" 
world vrt must be practical. I thought the thing would be simpli kicked out If I 
had pot ihc other tsiieme. 



The scheme you recommend would be recruitment from the Bar P— No, from 
the subordinate Judiciary and the Bar. 

I understood you to say that your Subordinate Judiciary were recruited from 
the Bar ? — If you call the Bar the Pleaders, I mean the Bar The “ Bar ” here 
means, however, the Bar of the High Court. Popularly, when you speak of the Bar 
you mean the English and Indian barnsters practising in the Pligh Court. If )’’ou 
mean the Bar in the Judicial sense it is so. 

. EXAMINED BY MR. JUSTICE HEATON. * 

You will admit that there is another side to this matter of civilians not acquit- 
ing the knowledge of the people and not being able to talk with them. There are 
many -instances of other people whose opinions are quite to the contrary 5 and it is 
a welUmown fact, or believed to be well-known, that civilians when they are out in 
the districts spend many hours of their time in conversation in the vernacular with 
local people of importance P— I have heard them very often talking in that way \ but 
It has been very difficult both for them to make themselves understood in the verna- 
cular and for the people whom they interviewed to understand them. 

There is a considerable body of information to be found in the books on India 
written by Englishmen ? — I suppose so. I cannot tell you generally ■, but if you refer 
me to any particulai book I will tell you whether that information is accurate or not, 

I will give you one instanc*. You know Sir James Campbell's compilations of 
Folklore and Spirit Beliefs. It is a collection of old stories and other things. Is not 
that a very valuable contribution to that particular subject ? — I do not think so. 

But there are other views ? — I know that Englishmen entertain other views, 
1 quite admit it, because they do not realize this drawback. 

As to Sir Charles Sargent’s opinion, again, there are opinions of Judges and 
others, who are in a position to have some knowledge of the matter, that English 
Judges are good Judges?— Sir Charles Sargent had a reputation for being a 
thoroughly impartial and dispassionate man •, and his opinions, in consequence, carrj 
great weight. 

It IS the weight of his opinion that you rely upon? — ^ es. '^'ou know his 
reputation as well as I do. 

1 do indeed. I wish to ha\e it on record that there are other opinions.— 1 
suppose there are man> such instances on the records of the last Public Service 
Commission. 

And those we ha\ e had here on this Commission ^ — 1 have follow ed the 
reports in the public papers though I cannot say Iha\edone so verj carefulh. I 
do not rely simply upon Sir Charles' Sargent's expression ol mcw. lam speaking 
also of m\ owm personal laiowdedge and experience. I have practised in all the 
District Courts in the Presidency. I li.ave appeared before Mamlatdars and Deputy 
Collectors and Collector-Magistrates and Distnet .and Sessions Judges. I have 
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appeared before Distnct Judges in all parts of the Presidenoy and therefore can speak 
on the matter From Sir Charles SargtnFs position his opinion ought to carry great 
weight. 

Turnmg to jour Memorandum, near the beginning where yoy say “ Few 
Lnglishmen are capable of realizing how seriously and hopelessly English ofhcjals 
are, particularly m the higher administrative posts ” arc you there t hi n kin g more 
of Collectors and Judges, or are you also thinking of Members of Council P — ^ es, I go 
up to Members of Council 

A considerable part of their business, after all, is not so much detail as 
general vontrol and supervisiOQ P — No, not altogether There are numbers of special 
matters which go before them in which details ha\ c to be consideredi 

But after all their principal function is general control and supervision, is it 
not, when jou come to the higher posts P — I do not think so On the contrary they 
have to deal with speci6c cases which involve the consideration of a large numbet 
of details 

Who would you say lays down the poluiy of the administration P — ^The main 
lines of policy, os 1 said, are laid down by the House of Commons and the 
Secretary of State. There is a perpetual reference from the JvOoal Government to 
the Government of India and the ^retary of St^te. Ihey do not move one step 
witliout having obtained the opmwn, m the first instant of the Government of 
India, and then, ultimately, of the Secretary of State. Tliereforei there is consider 
able dela) m disposing of matters so that the lines are laid down by the authonties 
there, the Secretary of State being responsible to Parliament. 

Tlicre IS considerable adaptation of that general policy to local circumstances 
by the Lo-^l Government P — \est and that is where tlie opportunity of going 
wrong comes in. 

And when, thej seire their opportunit} ? — \ cs. 

If wc had Indians who were Members of Council and controlled the Local 
Government we rcallj should he better offP — \cs, 1 think sa 

fuming to the question of Revenue administration which is largcl) not on 
Pnglish Imes, after all n great man) of the cases whx.h ore instituted in the Civil 
Courts arc nxrc matters of taxatKm, are the) not P— Of assessment and collection of 
state share of land revenue, not of taxation. 

Do )ounot mdude that in taxation? — No, there is a distinct lim. between 
them, assessment and the collection of revenue and UixnUon, 

Do }ou think that a ryot ought to K abl., to go to the CivM Court to Iiavx it 
determined whether he is liable to pav nl ibc rate of Rc 1 an acre or Rc. 1 8 on 
acre ?— 1 do rwt sa) that it would be to his advantage to go to tlic Civil Court But 
I do sa> that it would be to his ml\ mtat^ and to his sailsfiction ami contentment, 
that there should be a special Inbunal for the purpose of dealing with thc*c oases 
Insuad of combining tlic two functions m one and the same person >ou ought to 
havsa special Court I Klrcva. the) liavx u n^'cial Court in IrcLand to deal with land 
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inattcis. I think there ouglit lobe some Com t of tliaC kind to decide questions 
between the Govcinmenl on the one part and the ryot on the other. 

But would you allow the ryot to go to the Court before a special tribunal 
upon this question as to whether he was to pay Re. 1 or Re. 1-8 P— You are putting 
It in that way, but it involves a very much laigei sum than that of Re. 1-8. It 
means a perpetual increase of assessment foi thiity years, and m the end it conies to 
a larger amount than is realized by the circumstance of theie being Re. 1 or Re. 1-8 
increase in two ycai s. It means a thing that will be a loss to him for thirty years. 

Is that the type of question which you think ’ought to be allowed to come 
bcfoic such tribunal ?— It is one of the questions which should be relegated to that 
tiibunal. '^"ou know how much depends upon the way fields are classified and the 
way in which the assessment is ananged. It has been pointed out that Executiv'^e 
officers could do a good deal of mischief to the ryots in consequence of the way in 
vhich they set about the work of assessment through classification and the other 
various stages, through which the business has to go. If the ryot objects it is 
hopeless for him to appeal. He goes to the Commissioner, and then before 
Government, and the} settle it and he has to submit. It is a question of thirty 
years. It is not a question of a rupee or a rupee and a half. 

You may have an enormous number of cases? —No. After a Tribunal of 
that sort settles the lines upon which their decisions should be based, I think the 
number would decrease very largely. The numbei of cases might be large when 
the Court is first established •, but 1 have always found that when a Court is 
established for particular purposes, and when it has given a certain number of 
decisions ana settled the principles upon which those decisions shall be given, the 
number of cases decrease. 

With regard to the question of the civilians not liking the old style of paternal 
Government better, is not the recent view of that question rather this, that a great 
many of them do think there has been excessive legislation ? It is not that they do 
not approve of legislation, but that they think it has been carried too far is not that 
the case ? No. They go in for a good lot to secure executive freedom and irrespon- 

sibility, but they cry out against overlegislation, when it is apt to control them. 

You think they are free from that particular defect now. You pointed that 
out and quoted from Sir James Fitzjames Stephen ? — I say that is still the viewj 
particularly that thing which Sir James Fitzjames points out, that all civilian officers 
consider lawyers as their natural enemies. I have realized that over and over again 
in the course of my practice • they consider you as their natural enemy, and as 
persons to be avoided. 

I thought you meant that laws were their natural enemies ? — Laws as well as 
Lawyers, are their natural enemies. 

I am dealing with laws ? — The quotation gives lawyers too* 

I was thinking of the law ? — You asked me whether there is not oVerlegisla^ 
tion sometimes. 



I uked you whether the objection to lawyers m themselves has not now gone 
by altogctherP — No If you read the Anglo-Indian press you will find that It has been 
p erpe tually dinned into our ears. AVlthin the last few years the cry has gone up 
from them that rules of evidence must be done away with, as they hamper them in 
the carrying out of justice, and that thej must be allowed to do justice in the rough 
and ready manner m which the old Onental despots bad the power of doing ih 

It IS not the view I have been brought up to, and I thought that view had 
passed away P — I say that it is the conviction and belief of a large number of Anglo- 
Indian ofScUls 

At this moment P — Yes, at the present moment 

A little further down m your Memorandum you saj “ There would be no 
equality, unless the feoUitiea and opportumoes were equal in the case of Indians as 
that of Englishmen.” Would the opportunity be equal unless the compeUtivc 
examination were adapted so as to oSer the same facilities to Indian students as to 
English students P— I do not quite understand your question 

Supposing, the examination were left on the same lines as those upon which it 
Is now conducted and were made a simultaneous examination, would it gi\’c equal 
opportunities P— To a very large extent 

To a sufficient extent P—^ es, for the purpose of satisfying the feelings and 
senuments of the people on tins subject Of course, tlierv \\ould be agitation after- 
wards to amend and alter thtijg'j, as m human things there always will be j but for 
the present It would be a source of great satisfaction and content, 

I see that you attach v-erv particular importance to the powers of appreciating 
evidence, which only come from legal practice m legal tribunals P— I attach \er} 
great weight to It. 

It is a very ounous comment upon our English s\8tcm wheru we len\c facts 
to be determined by juries P — Under the guidance of the Judge 

If they choose to take it ? — But you combine a number of people of comrwn 
sense, and they are bound to take It \ and \ou know, as a matter of feet, that tliey 
do. ^oumust have known in your own summings-up ho^^ juries ha\c absolutely 
gone according to the direction. 

The great safeguard of the jury sy stem m England is supposed to be tliat they 
go their own way, and that ihdy do not nccessarilv rely upon the summing up of the 
judge P— In \*cry isolated cases. But you know that it is said that in chil cases 
the ty Item of trial by jury should be done away with 

^ our N'lcw remains that the legal practitioner is a better judge ot etidencc 
by reason of his legal practice ami that he is, m feet, the best Judge P—1 cannot 
imagine any Judicial officer discharging his duties satisfeciorlly unless lie lud that 
p ow e r of apprccuiuon which can only be acquired b\ legal practice 

Do you know anMhing obcnii the legal tribunals in Trance ami Germany P — 
\cs, I ha\'e read a good deal about ihctiu 

WTicrc the Beowh is absoluieh diswcntcd troni the Bar f — ^es: it is a 
•^pirate cUt* altogether t the sy item Uierc h so lilfferent 
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But if it is a successful system, it shows that it may be tried P— I am not 
competent to say whether it is a successful system. I have read a good deal about 
Its defects, principally, the cross-examination of the whole of a man’s life. 

\Ahtli regard to the question of the separation of the Executive and the Judi- 
cial, if you give Judicial powers to Subordinate Judges it would involve an increase m 
their number ? —No. That is what I tried to point out in the scheme* which I laid 
before the Legislate c Council in 1898. 

But supposing, on examination, it was found that it did involve a considerable 
increase in the number of Subordinate Judges, and that it involved very laige addition 
of expenditure ?— Et en then I would go in for it As was pointed out in the petition 
on the subject to the Secretary of State which was presented to the Secretary of 
State by a large number of the most distinguished Judges m 1899 It was signed by 
Lord Hobhouse who had been Legal Member of Council and who was afterwards a 
Member of the Privy Council, by Sir Charles Sargent, Mr. Justice Phear, Mr. Justice 
Garth and a lot of distinguished Judges who had served in India, Sir Wm. Markby, 
Sir Richard Couch, etc. 

Were any Bombav cases referred to in that memorandum P — The schedule 
consisted mostly of cases which had been gathered together by Mr. Manmohan Ghose , 
therefore they were largely Bengal cases. W e collected at one time a large number 
of cases in the Bombay Presidency and in the Provincial Conferences which were 
held in different parts of this Presidency all these cases were brought out. 

They were largely Salt Act cases ? — ^Do you not remember the case of that 
poor woman who was punished, because she scraped a little earth which was 
supposed to contain salt and used it in her food ? 

Would that happen now P — I hope not. 

Do you think there has been an improvement in recent years in that matter? 
Do you think that Magistrates now exercise more independence and act more upon 
their own responsibility than they did ? — If you put the question to me, I say, no, 
they do not act more independently or on their own responsibility. You will find 
numbers of cases arising in which they absolutely follow the wishes of their superior 
officers. 

That IS your opinion P — Yes, that is my view still. 

EXAMINED BY MR. JOGLEI^IAR. f 

You said that if simultaneous examinations were instituted the officers of the 
Executive l^anch would be deprived of the chance of rising to listed posts p — Yes. 

Would It not be a grave injustice to some of the best men in the Service? 
How would you meet that difficulty ?— By some provisional arrangement, as when 
you frame a law you have to draft provisional sections to meet the actual state of 
things. I quite agree with the view that great hardships may be done to people. 
Transitory arrangements ought to be made for them. 

* See page 61 

+ Appointed Commissioner tempore by the Local Government 
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But m the ca*c of the judicial Ime, you aic willmg to gi\c one-third of the 
listed posts to officers in the Provincifll Ci\i1 Sen ice P— I di\ided the ^ hole of the 
Judicial Department into three parts, 

One-thtrd to the officers of the Judicial branch P— \C9. 

Would you notgne a similar number of posts to officers of the F^ecutj\t 
branch m their own line P— No, because they do not begin -^ith the same quali 
fications. In the other case you guarantee certain qualifications, which is not the 
case with members of the Prcr\nncial Executn'e Sen ice 

Wh> do you think they are mfenor quahfications P— Because they are not so 
welkcducated 1 know that sometimes there are B A, a chosen, but there axe often 
cases in which they are not chosen The BA is an inferior qualification to the 
B A, and LL.H which the subordinate judicial officers are required to fulfil 

You think that the tL.B is a necessary addition to their educational 
qualifications P — Certainly, most dccidedl> 

Do>cm not think that the long experience of Deputy Collectors in admlni 
strain e work is itself a better qualification for rising to a Collector’s post than mere 
cxamiuation P — No , because it docs not secure the same calibre of men 

In answer to one of the questions )Ou have said that Deputy Collectors have 
hardlj any legal training P — Very little 

Perhaps you knots that thet ha\c to undergo a lower and higher standard of 
examination in criminal Ian, and the) decide magisterial cases is not that a training 
in law P— It 19 of a very circumscribed character 1 bate appeared before nn> 
number of Deput) Collectors who hav^ tned criminal cases We do not want to go 
into personal questions, but I could sliow )oii rreent judgments which would surprise 
you 

If simultaneous examinations are not allowed, would }Ou not rctam and c\cn 
add to the present number of listed posts P—1 refuse to contemplate such a situation 
All m) life 1 ha\c been set upon simultoncous examination, nnd I hn\*c been 
con\uwed that there is no other solution possible cxocpt that of simultaneous 
examination I refuse to contempblc iu 

(The witness witluJi^v ) 


ENTERTAINMENT TO HR P 11 DASTUR 
o\r s nu n to om s coun 

Mr lytero e lloshang DasUtr trAa had lal h retirxd Jrom thr fositiou r>J 
the Stcoud Preudency Maf^istrate^ I omba\^v:as tauqueUd bv the vuvbttx ojtle 
I ombas itnr on qth April igtj The lion Str f/tero eshah Mehta, i ho pre\idfd, 
111 gitmg the toatt of the f^u^it of the nm , spoke at foflowi 

I,adtes and Gentlemen,— I do not sec v,hat 1 can add to v-liai lias been satJ 
at J*e\eral functions in tlic cit) regarding our guest Mr Distur lias been knoim 
to me for a \er) man\ j-cars and our a<.qtiamLan t dates ba. k to a imic when man) 
of)ou present here lo-nlght luid nvt even seen tlic lii,lit of da\ 1 first came across 
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this amiable gentleman at a place in the Kaira District which was twelve miles 
distant from the nearest railway station. And though I was promised that I would 
be put up in a palace, when I reached my destination after a long and tiresome 
journey, I was taken to a house which might have been a palace, a century ago, 
but which then had not a single pane of glass in its numerous windows. (Laughter.) 
I sent iny boy to get me a cup of tea but he returned with a number of pots as 
green as green could be, and in which it was obviously impossible to take the risk 
of preparing tea. (I.aughter.) I had thus to go to the Court without my breakfast 
but I had my consolation in the fact that when I reached the Court, I saw a young, 
handsome and vivacious man sitting on the bench and treating the parties that 
came before him in an impartial and strictly judicious manner. That stern dispenser 
of justice, gentlemen, was no other than the guest of the evening. It was there that 
I gained my first experience of the sober, prudent and practical manner in which 
he always did his work — (Loud applause) — and I was greatly impressed by the 
remarkable ability with which he tried that case. 

Another occasion on which I met Mr. Dastur was in those days when he 
was appointed to conduct an inquiry into the heavy bribery charges brought against 
a high revenue official. The inquiry was held at a place called Sadra, and being 
engaged in the case, I was promised that I would be put up in a new house. But 
when I reached the place to defend my client, I found that it 7oas a new house— it 
was unfinished. Mr. Dastur, however, on heaiing of my difficulties, like* a good 
' Samaritan, came to my rescue and had me put up in a more decent habitation. 

I was much struck, I assure you, gentlemen, with the way in which Mr. Dastur 
handled this most complicated case He framed three charges against my client 
whom, I am glad to say, I eventually got off. (Laughter and applause.) These 
were the two occasions when I first came across Mr. Dastur and I was much 
impressed with the sobnety of judgment, the sense of justice and the worldly 
knowledge which he brought to bear upon every case that came before him. And 
these characteristics to which must be added his courteous manner, were the 
distinguishing features of his whole judicial caieer. We all wish him noAv every 
happiness and prosperity and though he has retired from Goveinment service, there 
is another service open for him — a more distinguished one — I mean the public 
service which knows no retirement. (Loud applause.) In spite of his white beard, 
Mr. Dastur is a young man — at any rate he is endowed with youthful energies — and 
I hope he will gird up his loins to serve the public with his remarkable abilities 
and matured judgment. I may assure him and all of you, gentlemen, that there is no 
greater reward than the conscious satisfaction one feels at ha\ ing done something 
for one’s countrj’^ to which one owes so much and however little he might be able 
to do, he has the proud consolation of realising that he has done his share of tlic 
great and arduous work which still remains to be done for the progress, the enlighten- 
ment and the amelioration of his motherland. (Loud cheers.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have now to ask you to drink to the good health and 
prosperity of our guest i\Ir. Dastur. 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

\VEIX0ME TO LORD WILLINGDON 

At the Meeitug of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Pooiia on 28 th 
July iQij, H E Lord Wilhngdons the new Governor of Bombay addressing iht 
honourable members before the commencement of the businesst said that on that iht 
first occasion that he had the honour to fireside over the tmfiortant deliberations oj 
the Counctly he should like to exteml a warm and cordial greeting to all members 
of that assembly The Hou Sir Pheroteshah in refily said — 

May It please \ our Excellency,— ‘Before \ our Lordbhjp opens the proceedings 
of this Meeting, I am desired by my honourable colleagues of this Council to tender 
to you m return a most respectful but wann and cordial ^\'elcoinc on this occasion 
when you first preside o\'er this Council M) Lord, only a short tmie has elapsed 
since your am\al m this countr}, but e\en that short time has enabled us to sec 
that we are fortunate in securing for the head of this administration a statesman of 
large ajnmpathies and liberal pnrKJiples, trained In the great school of public and 
parliamentary life of England M) Lord, we ma\ be permitted to pra) tliat \ ou 
may ha\’e liealth and strength to carr) on the arduous and responsible duties of 
your high ofiftccj and I mat also be pernutted m that prayer to associate the name 
of Lady Willlngdon, who has already shown hem keen an interest she takes in all 
publw Institutions otkI places in this Prcsidenc} carrying with her, as people nlread) 
say, brightness and sunshine wherever she gate. 


BOMBAY LEGISUTIVE COUNCIL 

THE BOMBAY BUDGET OF 1918-1914 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at Poona on oSth 
July igry, M E the Governor Lord Wilhn^don firesiding^ the Hon Sir Richard 
Lamb introduced the Budget of the Government of Bombay for the year 
The discussion ou it continued till the next day when the lion Sir Pheroteshah 
made the following sfeeck 

Ma> It please ^ou^ LxcUlcnc),— I ha\-c been ploughing the sands of the 
Hninuial Budget for the last twent> years, and I thought that I svould gi\e myself a 
rest on this ocraswn but I have been so touched b) the CNidcnt distress and dis 
ippointmcnt of my honourable frKnd Mr Sharp at no one atti^king or finding fault 
with him or his department, that 1 cannot resist the temptation ofsajmg a fe^\ word^ 
on one or two •uhytK is m whk,h he is more interested than an> oilier memher of this 
council 1 will tell the Council, hower, the reason why 1 spcciall) did not intend 
to speak on this occastmu M> I-ord, wc,m Legislnti\c Courwil on thw gmi Budget 
debate, feci as if we were performers h the what Ima; call an ** obstacle race” with 
glands and feet tied in sacks and told to mo\'e at rapidl) at possible to reach the goal 
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witliin the fi\ 2 d limit of twenty minutes. Now that is not a very stimulating proce- 
dure for one to induce liim to go and make speeches. Upon what ? Upon the 
numerous heads of the Finnncial Budget. There w'as a time before the new reforms 
were introduced when the general discussion of the Budget was one of those occa- 
sions oa which the members were entitled to ha\c their say to any extent they liked. 
H\cnat the present moment, c\cn alter the reform scheme was introduced in the 
Viceroy's Council, they allow themselves the lihcrt) , on the occasion of the general 
discussion of the Budget, ol speaking on this particular day on all subjects of 
general interest. I will rend out to h out I ordship a sentence from the speech 'of the 
late Finance Minister, Sir Gu} Fleetwood M ilson, made only in March last, to show 
what IS chc piactice e\ cn up to the present moment in the Viceroy’s Council. (Reads). 
So that c\en up to the present day in the \hceroy’s Council on the general Budget 
discussion day. members arc allow cd the opportunity of speaking on matters of 
general interest. Hut we ha\c become more strict in this Council, and we have to 
prepare oui specchc*-, if we do make them, and have rehearsals at home to be able to 
repeat them w.tlun the limit of twenty inimilcs so as not to be pulled up before we 
ha\c finished, I imploicYour Lordship to consider this question on some future 
occasion for this reisoa There .ire numerous heads, I quite admit, but every 
member of this Council is not expected to speak upon all the heads. But say, for 
instance, 1 desire to speak on about four, General Administration, Education, Police, — 
which IS a \ery important subject,— and Law and Justice. Even if I picked out onl}' 
those four I should have fi\e minutes on each of these subjects. It is impossible to 
compress wdiat w'C might lia\ c got to say on these AVithin five minutes for each. 
And then the honourable members of Your Lordship’s Executive Council sweep 
down upon us at the end of the debate and twit us with the imperfections and 
inconclusiveness of our arguments. 

My Lord, I appeal to Your Lordship to consider whether the time might not be 
extended, or no limit fixed on an occasion like this, because Your Lordship will find 
that the Rule to which my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb has referred, does 
not compel Your Lordship to affix a limit at all. It is a discretion entir,ely in Your 
Lordship’s hands, and you may do it “if you think fit.” I believe it is Rule 80 at 
page 47. (Reads.) 

My Lord, if I had a longer lease of life and not be living perpetually in fear of 
the guillotine falling upon my neck, I should have preferred to examine the matters 
in which my honourable friend Mr Sharp is so interested, and want of discussion qf 
which has disappointed him so considerably. I should have liked to point out that 
though there is a considerable amount of progress in the extension of new primary 
schools, that is due, m the first place, to the action of the Government of India which 
has forced' the pace of the Education Department in that respect. But even with 
that I regret, though I do not say that new schools have not been opened, that the 
old system of programmes about which we fought in this Council in 1911 unaer the 
, inspiration of my late lamented friend Rao Bahadur Joshi is npt yet strictly adhered to. 
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My honourable friend Sir RIohard Lamb haa been good enough to furmsH me 
with information on this point, and even in the last two years, when there have been 
large donations given by the Government of India, the number of schools opened in 
1911 1912 was 812 , m 1912-1918, 887 I am not in favour of the immediate intro- 
duction of free and compulsory education, but, as I said b Council before, I do 
mamtain that, ifwe are not to have free and compulsory education, we must have a 
steady programme for the extension of the schools, which should not be less than 
BOO a year, and I hope my honourable friend will see his Avay, under the dnvbg 
pressure of the enormous sums which have been showered upon his JDepartment, to 
make out a programme under which we can increase Primary Schools to the extent 
of 500 a year at least. Of course, I know the familiar argument about the want of 
teachers, that we cannot supply trafaed teachers for a long time to come for ah the 
schools which may be brought into oastence, but surely we are not going to wait 
for the extension of the schools till we have a sufficient supply of trained teachers 
who would be required for the large increase b the number of schools wbch roust 
take place. 

Then, My Lord, if I had a longer Droit I should have said somethbg 
about Secondary Education The Director’s last Quinquennial Report is a 
very Interestmg one on that subject, and I should ba\*e Hkcd to point out that, while 
we ore talking \efy loudl) but loosely of the weakness of Secoodarj Schools, wble 
my friend Mr Sharp has now got into the habit,— though he formerly was not Inclined 
that way,— of saying that the condition of the Secondary Schools, is due to the fact 
that the Matriculation Exammation has dominated them, if you examine the 
causes, >ou will find that what I have been contending, not only In this Council but 
in the UruN*crsit> debates on this subject, is that )ou will ncm improve jour 
Secondary Sk^hools to the extent >ou require them to do until jou follow the German 
system of raising the status, the emoluments and the pn\ ilcgcs of the teachers of 
tho'c schools If 1 had time, I should have referred to a Book on ‘German Higher 
S-hools* b) an Amcncan, Profrssor Russel, in which he points out that uhcnwc 
arc all talking of the cxccllcrwc of the German Schools, tl\c reason is to a large extent 
that the Germans ha\c realised that they must cictatcthc status and prospects of their 
tcacliCTS before thc) can cxpkct to ruse the status of the Secondir} Schools That 
IS a point rcall) which ought to be considered ^ ou ha\ c got large grants Now 
I knenv some effort lias been made to increase thc salancs of thc Assistant Teachers, 
but I sa) It is nothing like what wc should hate, ^ou must increase tlic 
status of the teachers before vou can expect nliat )ou want from jour Secondary 

Then M) Lord, I slujuld lLa\*e also liked, iflhad time, to refer to one or two 
points made b the Quinquennial Keport about University Uu aiion. Large grants 
have been made by thc Government of India to the Univcrsil), ihnrc la,^ non-rccurf 
mg amount and fortv thousand rupees recumng amount, hut even tlicrc, I venture to 
sa), that thc new rules SI hk-h hav'c been btroduced art likcl) to proven stumblnig 
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block In the way of future progress. In this Report the Director of Public Instruct 
tion, — I think it was Mr. Prior and not Mr. Sharp, — has pointed out that one of the 
reforms which has been initiated is likely to do more mischief than good, because he 
points out, quoting what the Pnncipal of the Elphinstone College, Mr. Covernton, says 
in his Report, that there is considerable danger that the B. A. degree will in future 
degenerate, and that the graduate will emerge no longer with a general smattering of 
four subjects, but with an equally general smattering of two subjects and a superficial 
knowledge of English. That is one of the great faults for which we have been 
opposing so much the reduction of the subjects in the B. A. course, while Your 
Lordship will find that, instead of raising the status of the degree, it is admitted even 
by a gentleman who was strongly m favour of that reform, who now comes forward 
and distinctly says it is more likely to deteriorate the status of that degree than to 
raise it. 

My Lord, while I am on that part of the Report, I should like to draw Your 
Lordship’s attention to a remark made by the Director of Public Instruction in which 
be says. (Reads). 

My Lord, I venture to say, it is not Mr, Sharp who is responsible for this, but 
I contend tliat these remarks are not worthy of a State Document like the Quinquen- 
nial Report of the Department of Public Instruction in this Presidency. We fought 
' against some of the reforms proposed, we readily agreed to many of them but all 
throughout we were actuated absolutely by the honest determination to maintain and 
advance the best interests of Higher Education in this Presidency. I will not cast 
any reflection even on the side opposed to us, but I repeat that the Report, instead 
of attacking one side, should have recognised the honesty and punt}'- of the motives 
actuating both. With regard to this, we failed, but I am very glad indeed that we 
were successful in defeating one of the most important of the proposed changes, V 7 a., 
the abolition of the Matriculation Examination. The greatest struggle the University 
had to wasfe has been in connection with the abolition of the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Even the University Commission had recommended that the Matriculation 
Examination must be preserved, and, in spite of all the attempts to abolish it, I am 
glad to be able to say that our opposition in that matter has been successful even in 
an officialised Senate consisting as it does of a large majority of fellows appointed by 
Government themselves, 217^., eighty out of a hundred. In this way I could ha\e, 
perhaps usefull)’’, perhaps not, occupied the time of the Council by alluding to and 
placing my arguments and contentions on these subjects at some length before the 
Council, but it cannot be done within tv’-enty minutes. 

I should have very much liked to say a few words on tiic Resolution which 
has been recentlj’- issued on the subject of Moral Instruction. I congratulate my 
honourable friend ]\Ir. Hill, who announced it some time ago, upon the v/isdom and 
caution he has shown on that report. It is full of sounding statements, but ft is 
wisely recognised that direct Moral Instruction cannot be carried on in tlic manner in 
Avhich it has been some time proposed, and the whole result of that verj' impornot 
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Press-note is tbat teachers ought give moral histnictlon for about ten minutes in a 
week, I congratulate my honourable friend, Mr Hill, upon the practical wisdom he 
has thus shown m recognising the great desirability of treating this matter in a care- 
ful and cautious way I saw Mr Gould when he gave his Demonstration Lecture 
m England, to which Mr Enthoven refers I was present at that meeting, and I saw 
at once that in the hands of ordmary teachers, nothmg could be more unsafe and 
mischievous than the giving of direct moral instruction. I am glad to saj that 
Government have recognised the difEcuities of this question and ha\ e dealt with it in 
a cautious and wise manner, and I \enturc to say as I said before,—! do not know if 
I have approached the limit within which my head must fall under the guillotme of 
twentj minutes lim-t,— I will not trespass upon 'h our Lordship s patience any further, 
but only again appeal that Your Lordship will on a future occasion reconsider 
wheth*r on this particular day, the only day which w: have for the purpose of dis- 
cussing questions of general interest and genera! financial policy, a larger time lunit 
might not be allowed to honourable members, or might not Be altogether omitted. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

REDUCTION OF INTEREST ON TAGA! LOANS 

At ikt Mttling of the Bambaiy Ligitlattvt Cffunnt held ai Pcxma cn 30th July 1913 
l/u hfr K R GodbcU moved iht foiletDtng Rtwlulion — 7hai this Centnexl r e c c m 
nmds tkal H E the Govemer tn Camncil xoill be pleased to re-eemtxder the quettion o* 
interest eherged on togax loans to asf^osdturxsls and reiuee ike same from 6)ii to Per cent 
per annum tn the cate of loans granted tender the Government of India Land ImprwemenJ 
Loan s Act {Act A/A of ISSS) Tkr Hon Sir Pheroznkah spake as follows alter several 
honourable members ketvtng made obsertattont on this Resolution 

\ our Excellency, — WHth regard to what haj fallen from my honourable fnend 
Mr Orr, it seems to me that he has been walking round the question instead of 
going at it straight. One argument that be advanced which has been advanced 
in this Council on a prc\'Kni5 occaiion, to which my honourable friend Mr Lalubhai 
has made reference, is that the charge of per cent comes to one anna in the 
rupee and that the roro/ likes such a \cry simple ihmg m accounts. The rayat 
19 a more 9hrcT\d and sagacious person than many people imagine and he would be 
as read) as other people to sacnficc facility and simplicil) of calculation^ li he could 
secure a lower rate of intercut. My fnend Mr Orr shakes his head, but, after all 
human nature is the same everywhere whether in Mr Orr or in the poor ravat it Is 
the same. 

Then anotJrr argument which he put fcrcvsrti is that the rate of mterrsr 
charged IS a \*erj moderate one cempared to what Marwans or srrearr charge for 
giving loans That is perfectly true, but M> Lord 1 v*cnlurc to ask, is tliat a 
ground fT Government to charge a high mte of interest Of a similar rate on fa^oti 
advance* P I venture to sav that Governm nt in making /a^oci advances Unt* 
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dischargfing the functions of a sowcar or a Marwari, If Government were making' 
thc^’c advances as such, then the argument brought forward that they as bankers 
arc charging a very much lower rate of interest than others, would have some 
iclcvance. But that is nor a position which I venture to say, Government could 
take in matters of thi'? character, lagavi advances arc not made for that purpose, 
but for the purp se of conducing, as far as possible, to the welfare of the agricultural 
Population which occupies so extensive a position in this country. 

Then, Your Excellency, I should like to take exception to two remarks made, 
one b) the Hon. Mr. Godbole, and the other b} the Hon, Mr. Carmichael. Mr, 
GodboL said,— 1 was surprised that a careful student of these matters as he is, 
should Imc made the remark, — that Government occupies the position of sole 
landlord, and that tlicsc royals are tenants to whom they leased out lands 
on certain terms. I admit that recent legislation has been in that direction, 
but, as has been pointed out over and over again, that is not the position which the 
Slate occupies with regard to land revenue in this country. It was pointed out 
during the last debate on the Land Revenue Code Amendment Bill in 1901 that the 
State IS a «;harer m the produce •, it is not the sole landlord, but a sharer in the 
produce, and I hope that the Hon. Mr. Godbole will not again repeat such a state-- 
ment before the Council on any future occasion 

Then, My Lord. I was surprised to hear my honourable friend Mr. Carmichael 
trotting out, for the second time in this Council, his great objection founded on the 
interests of the general tax-payer. On a former occasion when the Land Revenue 
Amendment Bill was under consideration, he also brought forward that argument, 
that you must take care of the interests of the general tax-payer, that he must not 
be made to suffer on account of any relief which might be given to the agricultural 
rayoL M)'^ Lord, if we examine the question properly, what does it come to ? Is 
he interested in it ? How does the general tax-payer really suffer in the matter ? 
The State raises an enormous proportion of its income from the revenue on land. 
Call It rent, call it revenue, call it tax_there are different opinions on that subject— 
but it raises an enormous amount of income from that source, and is it not nght 
that, in doing so, it should look to the advancement and welfare of the population 
from whom it raises its income, by giving it all the facilities for the purpose of 
cultivating the lands in such a manner that it may be easy for the tayai, and not 
heavy for him, to pay the Government a share of the produce which is demanded in 
an increasing degree, settlement after settlement ? I say the question of the interest of 
the general tax-payer does not come in at all. When you look at the question from 
the point of view of land revenue, what are the mutual obligations and functions which 
the State, as a sharer of the produce and the rayai, who raises the produce, have to 
adjust between themselves P If you look at it from that point of view, you will find 
that the real question involved in this matter is not simplification of accounts, it is not 
the interest of the general tax-payer, it is not whether the rate charged is a moderate 
one, it isnot that one anna in the rupee is such a simple thing for the rq}at that he 
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would llko to pay more interest on that account, but the real point is Does the State 
by the rate of interest it charges make any profit on its advances P It seems to me that 
It IS a simple question that has been raised by the Hon Mr Godbole Does the 
State really make any profit on the advances which it makes at the rate of interest 
It charges P And I thmk if you examine the figures for the last 10 years— they were 
placed before the Council on a former occasion, they Included full famine years and 
several lean years (you maj exclude those lean years which reaUy do not deserve 
to be included m matters of this character) — and if you take into account the 
subsequent normal jears, I think it will be found that Mr Godboltfs calculation is 
perfectly correct, that per cent will leave a profit to the State, and I venture 
to maintam that this Council, instead of having the figures examined by a small 
committee, as suggested by my honourable fnend Mr Lalubhai, should hold that 
the State ought not to charge such a rate as will enable it to make any profit from 
the rate it chaises. That is the simple question, no question of moderate mterest, 
no question of simplifioation of accounts, nor a question of the mterest of the 
general tax payer as trotted out on a former occasion. 

I should Itko to mention in ri^ard to what foil from my honourable friend 
Mr Carmichael that Sir John Muir Mackenxie, who was then Finance Member, put 
It on another ground altogether, which was different from tlic one put forward by the 
IIon« Mr Carmi>Jucl and it was this. lie sajsi (Reads ) When he was a member 
of the Irrigation Commission, he held that view, but subsequently sajs (Reads) 
That 18 to say, to put it bnclly, he says « The second reason whj»Ji camed weight 
witli them was tliat tlie charge of the higher rate would enable them to show more 
elasticity m colkction, and what he meant by that he explains further on. lie sajs : 
“ 1 remember m lus wise administration Sir Dcnxil Ibbctson* saving more tlian once 
tliat in /a^avt he nould Iik*c to see some more bad debts and that the whole object 
of raising the rate of intuust was to produce some more bad debts” \VclI, tliat is 
on argument ^hicli is not \crj easy to accept* On the contraiy, Go^cmmcnt lias 
nin'ajs, as far as possible, stn^tly collected ihc /affavi advances, and we must 
remember tluit, in rc*-cnering /agcri advances, Government occupy a far superior 
position than the sowcar Ta^avt advances can be rccovcrcJ as rigidl} as the land 
revenue and Kforc it is possible for on) ollicf creditor who has advanced moncj to do 
so It must be remembered that tliat places it m a position to charge very much less 
Intcful tlian the ordinar} *owcar 5 and Marvmns, who arc not only postponed to the 
demands of GovtmnKnt, but liavc no suUi means to recover tlicir loons and that all 
tltc arguments r 111 h)nvcK*cnpul forward for the purpose of jusiifjing the high 
ntc of intcixsi arc dtciJcJl) bcsiJc the point altogclJicr Tlic onl) (Vtnt the 
Council has to r nmnb r is \ hether (Ih. rate of interest is so liigh tliat it leaves a 
margin of pre bl to llu. ^Lnu, and it cems to me that if tliat is so, the btaic is bound 
to redu c the rate of intcreil v\!iiv.!i it rlwgvs on tlh. /o:;ovi adv■^>cc^. 

TA //*• (' ” V C.1/ hn. fti / s 'ufi ft en urJers anting thnt C r^rn 

t tnl u j'J Ij* ex fU a St if txto ftluK ex Tas^a t 

Lt t 1 1 0 r- i.( l>« I \ 
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r'\-^ ,ih i/.c rcff.js^u' h (h .7 j ( 0, r) ab!c Icawi n'rj.’lat cf/ a)id aho ihc xjitcrcst fcahscd^ and 
!hnfb\ dtd.ic^xi^ i‘ r . c! d.duxrxadunxi a\ fax a<x posuble bchvccnilie 

//<jrj. 7 <:/j{V,s ,(>!ikr i'.r Lr.rul hx'pxovtxnaxt Act nvd Ihc iiaxis^xchonsuiuh) ihc AgrxcuHxix^ists' 
Aci 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

alt]:ration or amlndmi-nt oi^ the constitution 

OF TiiJ*: f:lectorates 

Af ihc Mccitti" of (he Bombay Lcsftslatwc Comicd held at Poona on joth 
Jxdy /p/j} ihc lion, S^r Ibiahxm Rahxmtoola mooed ihc following Resoliihon : — 

Tim ihc (jO%cmor in Council he rc.jucslcii lo nppoinl a Comnutlee to consider and 
rcpo’'l iThciher any alteration or aincndmcnt is desirable in the constitution of the electorates 
formed for the cloelion of mcinhcr'. of this Council and published in the Schedules annexed 
to Uic regulations, and tint tlie report made by the Committee be published and laid on the 
tabic of tins Council 

Several honourable members having addicssed the Council on the above 
Resolution i (he I Jon Sir Phci ozeshah said 

Mr. President, — I am surprised that my honourable friends Sir Ibrahim and 
Mr. Pranjpyc should have committed one caidinal blunder, — Sir Ibrahim in bringing 
forward this Proposition, and Mi. Pranjpyc in supporting it. They are both 
nominated members. They, I may venture to say, look at this question from a 
somewhat detached and disinterested point of view. I cast no reflection on them 
when 1 say that they look at this question comparatively from a disinterested point 
of view. But, surely, they ought not to have forgotten that, human nature being 
what itf is, they could scarcely expect to find support for their proposition from 
among the large majority of the elected members of this Council. (“ Hear, hear.’^) 
Four of them arc elected by Municipalities under the present perfect regime. Did 
Sir Ibrahim really expect that those gentlemen would come forward and find fault 
with the system under which they themselves came into this Council ? (« Hear, 
hear.”) 

Now take my friends of the Local Boards. They also come in under what 
they must naturally consider — I cast no reflection upon them — the perfect system, 
which has led reasonable people, sensible people, to send them as their repre- 
sentatives. I quite understand the tone of injured excitement, Sir, of the Hon. 
Mr. Harchandrai who spoke on this matter. I place myself in the same category, 
but being accustomed by long experience to look at things from different points of 
view, I have not the same keen feelings as my fnend. He was elected by the Sind 
Municipalities. Surely, he would not want to make any change in so wise and 
sensible a constituency. He must have been elected by a majority of voters and 
surely he is bound to be grateful for such sensible discrimination. 
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Now with regard to the Chamber of Commerce, we saw the Hon Mr Graham 
rising up and gravely asking for an assurance that his Chamber wiJI oot be meddled 
with Who can give him such an assurance P Not Sir Ibrahim, nor anyone id 
this Council That could only depend on the deliberations of the proposed 
Committee, hn passavl, might I ask. my honourable friend Mr Graham, why hi^ 
and other similar Chambers arc styled popularly m the Press and elsewhere 
European Chambers of Commerce? If I mistake not, if m> knowledge of Bombay 
affairs is not growing impcrrect, there arc Indian members on the Bomba> Chamber 
at least. I see my friend behind me, one of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
Ido not know what the rule there is Why do you call yourselves European 
Chambers of Commerce P 

The Hon. Mr Nicholas .—We don L 

The Hon Sir Pherozeshah — I will show jou aJiundrcd descnptions 
M) honourable fhend Mr Manmohandas Ram}i cquall) scouted the idea of 
any alteration being made In the system with which be has every reason to be 
satisfied 1 cast no rcfiection upon them, Mr President, and it is perfectly natural 
that they should consider that the representatives elected b) the general bodies 
under the prcs'*nt 3}stcm to this Council do their work m a most puTcct manner 
I therefore think that m> honourable friend who is a shrewd student of human 
nature, ha«, once in a way, made a mistake m imagining that people who naturally 
consider the a\ stem under which they arc elected as perfect, would come round to 
his Mcw and ask for a rv-v Ision of that 8> sienu 1 cannot imagine how he could have 
made that blunder, and the only rcasoi I can fiid is that he is a nominated member, 
and that he did not rcxisc the feelings of elected members who consider that Uic 
system under whi,,h the> were elected was a perfect one. 1 have no such illusions, 
Mr Chairman. I would advise my honourable friend to quietly ask your permission 
to withdraw his Resolution (Laughter) He cannot possibly find support In tins 
Council, and i Sft.ni3 to me useless to waste the time of the Council by pursuing a 
proposition of So impracticable a character (“Hear, hear”) 

The Hi sotnitott T.hen put io the xole trur hit Sir /hcro-fjhah votwt^ rn 
Jav ur of tl 


SCP\R\TI0N OF JUDICHL AbD EXCCUTHE FUNCTIONS 

II/RDSIIIPS TO I\DI/A COLONISTS. 

A Pu'hc Veettrt'r v:(\r htld m liomb'iv cn 6 h Sertemher und r the 
rtf/t/ir J of /V Bon-'iar P/estdenci Usoctatton nhen ttsn'uttoos the 

spredx \nat_^urat\on of a xtheme far the eparattin of judictat and I xteutioe 
fa eti nf\rfe ruthusio heath ed* hd The ^feehn’* alto sent an apfrat to the 
I tcero\ tod tlatdirze^to toferfeie on behitfofih If dtin C iontsts \n Sout/i 
Afr:c i and Canada 7hr Ihn htr Thera‘e\huh Mehta ’-Ho presided made the 
fol^ozem^ speech 
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Lidics ,ind G2ntlcm^n,'---i<i opening tiie proceedings of this Meeting as Presi- 
dent ol the Bombt\ PrCMdencv Association whicii has convened it, I do not propose 
to follow tlic bad example ol some cliairmcn w'ho lake the wind out of the sails of 
those who are to follow them and who ha\c to deal specifically with the resolutions 
whicli arc to be pheed before tlic meeting. I will only content myself-by offering 
I few remarks on the two propositions wnth tvhicli you will liave to deal later on 

Gentlemen, in tlic two remarkable speeches made by the late Finance Minister, 
vSir ktu^ Mectwood Wilson (Cliccr'>), he exhorted us to bear in mind the extremelj'^ 
consertathc and ptactical ciinrncier of tlie English people and he told us to exercise 
a great amount — an infinite amount— of patience m dealing with them. Gentlemenj 
(hat w’as the acK icc to whicli we cordialh gave our acceptance at the same time, it 
has to be remembered that even patience is a quality that has its limitations and that 
even saints and angels hn\c not an inexhaustible quantity of that great virtue. 
(Uauglucr and hear, hear.'*), (ienliemen, 1 make these remarks with reference to 
the patience which we ha\ e exercised, } car after year for over a century, in our hopes 
in regard to the reform about the separation of the judicial from the executive functions, 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, there is a body that styles itself the Anglo-Indian or European 
— I am not quite sure, (Laughter), exactly which, (Further laughter), — because 
they have been chopping and changing their appellation — (Renewed laughter) — 
recently \ cr)' often,— (Continued laughter) —there is a body calling itself the European 
or A-nglo-lndian Defence Association. I should have thought that a more apt epithet 
would have been — “ The Anglo-Indian Aggressive Association,*’ (Laughter and 
‘‘ hear, hear.”) It has told the Government of India that the demand for tne separa- 
tion pohej'' IS not founded upon merits and is not supported by any practical scheme. 

I am afraid, gentlemen, the Association must have been made up of Rip Van Winkles 
— (Great laughter) - not only twenty years old, but a hundred years old — (Roars of 
laughter),— because this question of the separation of judicial and executive functions 
dates from the time of Lord Cornwallis in 179S, and it has been going on up to the 
present day. Gentlemen, this subject, after being dealt with by so great a Viceroy 
as Lord Cornwallis, was taken up by eminent Anglo-Indian officials themselves, and, 
ever since the foundation of the Congress, it has put forward its appeals to the 
Government of India as well as to the Secretary of State to carry out the reform which 
IS absolutely needed in the interests of the honest and proper administration of justice 
in this country. ( “ Hear, hear.”) Gentlemen, I will not weary you with the history 
of this question, but will call your attention only to one incident in connection with it 
to show how thoroughly the question has been discussed and how implicitly and 
absolutely the necessity of such a reform has been acknowledg ed by some of the 
most eminent judges who have presided over High Courts, not only of this Presidency 
but the whole of India. Let me remind you — I feel sure, gentlemen, most of you are 
acquainted with the history of this ' question — that in 188(3, Lord Dufferin, who 
had no particular affection for proposals which had been put forward by the Indian 
National Congress, when he read the proposal of this separation of the executive 
from judicial functions, emphatically admitted that it was a ‘‘counsel of perfection.” 


k 
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(Cheers ) In 1889 a closely reasoned petition was presented to the Secretary of 
State, which was signed by the gentlemen whose names I will read, for they are not 
many, but they are names whose authority cannot be questioned. ( “ Hear, hear ” ) 
The names are — 

The Rt Hov Lord Hobhoosb r. c. t. i., 

{Lai^ Legal Member of ihe Vtceroyt Onmctlf Member of the Judtctal 
Commiitee of the Privy Council), 

The Rt Hon Sir Richjlrd Garth, q c. 

{Late Chief Justice of Bengal), 

The Rt Hon Sir Richard Couch 

{Late Chief JxLstice of Bengal^ Member of the Judicial Committee of the 
Prrvy Council), 

Sir Charles Saroekt 
{Late Chief Justice of Bombtty) 

Sir WiLUAM IiLaricbt, r. c. i 

{Late Judge of the High Courtt Calcutta) ' 

Sir John Budd Piiear 

{Lale Judge of Hie lltgh Court Calcutta, and Chief Justtce of Ion ) 

Sir John bcorr k.c.u.(^ 

{Late Judge of the High Courts Bombay) 
biB WiLUv* Weddcrbubn Bart., u. p., 

{Late Reader in Indian Ijm at the Unroersily of Cambridge) 

Sir Herucrt J Reiuolds, c.».i, 

{Late Member of the Bengal Legislative Otuncil) 

(Loud cheers) 

Now, gentlemen, is there any cause which cannot be considered thoroughly wclL 
cstablt>hcd on its merits, which lias been endorsed by men like th<5^ ? Take only the 
names of ilic two Chief Juiticcs of the Bombay High Court— Sr Richard Couch and 
Sr Cliarlc:* bargent— v.bo were IcMd-hcadcd men, men not given to be impassioned In 
any of thetr v icws, and men who had tu^uics^^ m a petition of this character only 
after lhc> w-crc convinced — dispassionalcl) convinced — that the reform was one winch 
Uic condition of the country ab«olulU> required (Oiccrs ) Gentlemen, it has been 
urged b> the Anglo-Indian Dufen^c Association tliat no Svliemc has been put forward 
for the rrwtcal working of this reform. That, gentlemen wc have done from time to 
innc I remcmKr m) dw lamented fricnJ Mr Komesh Giunder Dutt— (Qieers)— 
had prepared an elaborate scheme in tonncciion witli the I’rcstdency of Bengal. 

1 myself in a humble raj, liad brought this matter before ilic Ixgtslainx Council 
of this Presiiieou) in 18*^4, showing hot the <;.hcmc lould he worked in a.,tuaJ 
praclL.c (Cheers). I ventured to go further and ivtotcd cut that the only elation 
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wiiich iind hccti tnkcn to (he earning out ol the reform by all the Secretaries of State 
and Under-Sccretancs of State, who had dealt with it, although they had admitted it 
was a reform winch a\. is ncccs'Jary to be tarried out, was on the score of expense. 
Hut I pointed out in llic Memorandum^ which I piepared, that the reform could, in 
this Presidency, 1 'h: earned out without any additional expenditure — ( “Hear, hear ”) 
— and <;till. gentlemen, we arc lime after time told that no practical scheme has been 
put forward. I have told }ou already that .it first the only objection which was put 
forwar«.l was that it would be an cxponsiw scheme, but when schemes were brought 
forwnni W'hieh showed that the) would not entail any heavy additional expendituie, then, 
gentlemen, '^lowdy and gradually came out another objection— (Laughter)— and that 
objection w*as the ground of prestige— (Renewed laughter) — the Anglo-Indian officials 
W'ould be dcpri\ cd of tiicir magisterial and criminal powers with which they have to 
rule India. (I^iughlcr). (.wntlemcn, a more fatuous objection was never put forward, 
for there arc comprchenSi\ c powers which every Revenue Officer enjoys under 
numerous codes. There is the Kcteiiue Code whicli gives him the power by which 
he can terrorise the whole iwpulation of c\cry district in which he may be stationed, 
and yet they say “ Oh, if )ou take aw.ay from us our criminal powers, our piestige 
would be gone,” — (Laughter)— and they sa), gentlemen, “if our prestige begone, 
how can peace and tranquility be preserved throughout the length and breadth of the 
land?” Gentlemen, we understand what they mean by raising the objection that 
their prestige w'ould he gone ; w-c luiow that once people have tasted power, they 
never will like to give it up ! (Laughter.) And it is that which has prevented the 
Anglo-Indian official from seriously entertaining any solution of this question. But, 
gentlemen, a few years ago, Sir Marvey Adamson, in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council, solemnly promised that a tentative experiment would be made. He admitted 
the full merit of the policy. Well, gentlemen, we have been waiting for that tentative 
measure. (Laughter.) Not only has that not yet come but something wonderful 
has taken place. At the last sitting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council, the Home 
IMember, Sir Reginald Craddock, when pressed upon this question, shuffled and 
hesitated. I am sorry to say that my friend from Madras, Mr. Vijay Ragava Chariar, 
who hackled him upon this question, was absolutely unable to get a straightforward 
answer from him as to whether he accepted the policy or whether he did not accept 
the policy. Gentlemen, the spectacle, which was presented on that occasion, was a 
unique one. The proposition in the Council received the support of every non-official 
member, appointed or elected, — Hear, hear ”) — a thing which had never taken place 
before. Gentlemen, even those non-official appointed members, who, as a rule, think it 
a sacrilege to cast their vote against Government — (Laughter) — on this occasion 
supported the proposition. (Cheers). Gentlemen, it was a unique phenomenon that the 
proposition should be supported in the way it was, and still when Ave look at the attitude 
assumed by the Home Member, Sir Reginald Craddock, I for one am bound to 
confess that it fills me with dismay and consternation— that after a lapse of years, 
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the Home Member of the Viceroy's Council should be shuffling and doubting about 
the carrying out of this policy Let us appeal to them, gentlemen, to exercise wise 
and prudent statesmanship with r^ard to this question, and to dispose of it in a 
Wise and statesman-like manner, when there is put forward a definite proposal for 
canynng out this policy so long delayed. “ Hope deferred maketh the heart grow 
sick.” We are Sick, gentlemen, (Loud cheers) -of the delay that has taken place 
and must implore the Government of India to deal with the question in a wise and 
statesman like manner 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Gentlemen the other subject is one about which I for one am very diffident 
about speaking, because, I think, it Is impossible to speak of it with calmness and 
cquanirait) It is a question which has stirred everywhere the human hearts and 
susceptibilities of every class, community and creed— (« Hear, hear )— of this 
country Hearts are stirred all o\*cr India by the treatment which has been accorded 
to our fellow-countrymen in South AfHca for so many years, and the practical 
solution of the question IS stfll as far away from it as ever (tcrtlemcn, I am one 
of those who bai.’e always staunchly maintained that there can be no justification 
for any part of the great Bntish Empire to deny to otner parts the equal ngbLs 
of citizenship, (Cheers), I am not one of those who arc apt to go and break their 
beads against stone walls, but I refuse to admit that there are any considerations— 
economical or political— .which can justify such unequal treatment to the citizens 
of this country There should be equal treatment in c\ery part of the British Empire 
in which all subjects arc equal But, gentlemen, while I refuse to make 
any such admission, I am not a man, as 1 said, to break my head against a 
stone wall Wc would ha\T accepted the small concessions whicli our fcllon 
subjects in South Africa asked for, if they had been gn-en to them honestly and 
cons^tcnliously but what has the Immigration Bill done ? It has denied the snull 
concessions and only done a few grudging things here and there. Gentlemen, it is 

^aid m \ indication of the Colonial Department of the English Government that thev 

cannot coerce the self-governing Colonics by rcfusirg them what they ihinl is right 
m the interests of the Imperial Kingdom. Gentlemen, it is oil very well to urge that 
argument now 1 remember, though many people forget it, 1 remember that when 
the ordinance for the formation and consolidation of the South African Kingdom was 
issued by His Majesty s Government, it contained an explicit clause tint the new 
Lepslaiurc, whLh would be established, vrould not be allowed to deal with the 
question of the sutus of what were called the Coloured races Unfortunauly when 
the Axt came to be hasni upon it somehow or otherr— (Laugliicr)— it was urged that 
the Imperial Government could not corrcc the self-governing Colonics into giving 
the equal nghts of citrenship to the other parts of the Bntish Emp re, G^itlcmen 
this IS a vxrv large question. Su^h an attitude, I venture tosiy, u, rcilher morally 
right or pohtivally wisc. It may be that the hand-to-mouth poh v m !l,i% nutter 
ma\ succeed for vw time but wkc men mu« m ne m ber ilut it is not sifc m 
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follow the policy of the open door in Asia and to adopt the policy of the closed door 
in other parts of the Empire. (“ Hear, hear.”) This is a subject upon which I have 
a very strong opinion. My feelings are very strong about it. Having made what 
observations I thought it right to place before you, I shall now not stand in the way 
of those who are to follow me and who are to deal with the resolutions to the fullest 
extent. The first Resolution is printed and before you and I will call upon the 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Parekh to move it. (Loud and continued cheers.) 

In replying io the Vote of Thanks proposed by the Hon, Mr, Ibrahim 
Ruhimioola^ 

Sir Pherozeshah said he emphatically endorsed Sir Ibrahim’s view that the 
crux of the matter lay in the question whether the Indian people were or were not 
in reality citizens of the great British Empire. That was the question on which he 
had always taken his stand and that question would ultimately have to be decided 
by the British Empire some day or other. He thanked the audience for the kind 
way in which they had passed the Vote of Thanks to him and then dissolved the 
Meeting. 


BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

DEFERENCE TO RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 

The Meeting of the Bombay Municipal Corporation Hiela on i^ih October 
igi3^ resumed consideration of the Commissioner's report on the letters to the 
Corporation from Mr. Nanu N, Kothare and other residents of Thakurdwar Road, 
protesting against the proposed erection of a ptace of convenience on the reclaimed 
site oj a lae linear the Shenvi's Temple at Ihakurdwar Road. Mr. H. P, Moly 
appealed to the members io vjithhotd their sanction and place on record their 
emphatic opinion that no such structure should be erected on that site. Mr. Cowas- 
jee Jehangir remarked that he had come to the conclusion that this agitation was 
engineered by the neighbours of the locality and that the tetigicvs objection was a 
second thought and he asked the members that although they might sympathise 
with the petit, oners, they ought not to take into consideration the objections and 
gri-vances of private individuals where public questions were concemed. Sir 
Pherozeshah, who spoke on the subject with feeling and vigour, said 

Mr. President,— I have listened with great attention to Mr. Cowasjee’s animated 
and excited harangue which is simply amusing. I know my friend spoke with great 
independence but his independence and his reckless remarks are not founded on 
relevant and logical arguments. What has he been telling us ? He says that the 
people are right in agitating and taking object.ons to such proposals but that it is no 
use our taking notice of these objections. I therefore venture to ask, what are we 
here for ? Are we not here to listen, consider and sympathise with the grievai'ccs 
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of the people P And what Is this matter after all 1 It seems to me to be Mr Cowas- 
joe’s View the heavens would fall if the proposed structure were not erected, and 
that the sanitation of the city would suffer thereby He tells us not to mind the 
Temple, not to mind Mr Nanu, not to mind the neighbours of the looahty, for other- 
wise Bombay would go to the dogs and in asking ua to adopt that attitude, Mr 
Cowasjee showed utter and gross ignorance of the way m which the Indian commu- 
nity looked ID these questions Has Mr Cowasjee no idea that the place 

where there was originally a well, is an utterly inappropriate site for building such a 
structure upon ? I for one regard it as most unseemly and highly repugnant to the 
religious sentiments of the pieople. Mr Cowasjee appeals to us not to r^ard the 
feelings of the pec^le but I ask, why not P I quite admit that there might be cases 
where the Corporation, having to the welfare of the sanitaUon of the city, 

might have to disregard ot^ectioos. But what is this matter after all P Just look at 
the locahty'-tiiero are about five or sue places of convenience there at a distance of 
about two hundred yards Is it possible that the city would be reduced to a 
dangerously rnsarutary condition if this structure were not erected on this 
particultr site P It is absurd, I tfamk, to bring forward such an ail- 
ment It IS often said that the Bnttsh Government is a great 

respecter of rdigious feelings I do not doubt that fact at all but I wish to say that 
the olTiccrs of Go\ ernment in tlicir real and desire to do what they consider logical and 
neccssan m the interests of the administration, are sometimes earned away by their 
scntimcntahucs and contract a liarshncss of feelings and I most vehemently protest 
against that harshness of feelings The officers of Gorcmnirnt and the English 
ofRccrs among w horn ore sc\ oral extrcmclj good men, suffer from this harshness which 
often leads to undesirable results and I hope that members would bear In ndnd that in 
such matters, the) must shoiv great regard to the rcligioiis sentiments of the people. 
\\ c are bound to respect religious feelings and the building of a structure for this 
purposw. IS a thing whiji almost cterj Hindu, Maliomcdan or Zoroastnon would 
consider most objectionable indeed. I bcHc\c Mr Cowasjee has no idea of tl\c 
saov-Ut) of a vrell Tor one pkicc of oonwntcrvo more or less wc want to go right 
against the feelings of the ncighhourliood 1 I maintain that wc ha\'c no right to 
flout tlic suSvCptibilitics of the residents of tliat locality and I really protest against 
the wa) in v-hUi tlic matter is pushed I am ghd to find, hou'cvcr, that the Com- 
missioner IS \cr) fair inlcaiing llic question cnlirel) to the Corporation. Ifwc 
Withhold our sanction to this proposal, it will not dcstroj the sanitatjon of the citj 
nor will it make Ikmba) the less civihsed 

lal^omshto refer to another jvunt urged b> Mr Cowasjee. It is said that 
tlic loraltl) IS rendered \ erj foul, hut i ask, i^ it for want of a place of con\ eflicrx::^ P 
1 think Uut It I'H he aiisc ih pol^c do not exercise that control and tliat sigikmcc 
uhivh lliej are hourd to d\ Sa strong was die feeling on this subject at one time 
that the Poll e Commis'-ioner was plvcd under the ^^uniwtpaJ Cbmniissjooer ftr 
purposes of ilus lord. Unfortunately Urn is not so now but the roHct Comminfoncr 
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might yet be a«3ked to exercise pioper vigilance in the matter rather than prop up 
such a structure in the city. T think the Commissioner should not be hard in this 
matter and I do hope that the Corporation would accept Mr. Mody’s Amendment and 
come to a resolution of not putting up the proposed construction on the well which 

had existed for years together In conclusion I appeal to the members 

to divest their minds of all plausible contentions for pushing on the structure m this 
particular locality and say that there is absolutely no need for a place of convenience 
on this spot. 

Mr. ?tIody\ Amendmenf loas Jirstpuf tothemte and declared lost by the 
cashng vote of the President and Dr. Sukhio's Amendment for referring the matter 
hack to a Committee-^ ijoas carried. The Committee ultimately decided against the 
erection of the -proposed structure. 


BOMBAY university. 

ORIENTAL STUDIES. 

At the Mnttng of the Bombay University Senate held on 14th October 1913, the 
Hon Mr Justice Heaton, the Vtce-Chanrelloi , presiding, the Senate consideitd the question of 
Oriental studies raised in a letter fi om the Seci etary to the Government of Bomb a-^> arising out 
of the recommendations of the Conference of Orientalists held in Simla in July 1911 Govern- 
menf asked if the University were pi epai ed to establish a branch of Oriental studies with corres- 
ponding degiees, if a Sansknt school zverc established at Poona for the training of pandits 
Sir Ramhnshna Bhandarhar moved, ai recommended by the Faculty’ of Arts and the 
Syndicate — That Government be informed that the Univeisify ispieparedto establish a branch ~ 
of Oriental studies with suitable titles of distinction, if arrangements are made for the teaching 
of this branch of knowledge generally on the lines indicated m the Government lettei 

Several members having spoken on the sub-ject the discussion was postponed 
^ » * , * * , ' ^ 

At the Meeting of the Senate held on Uth November 1913, Sii Pheiozeshah spoke as 
I'ollows on the question of Oriental studies 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen of the Senate • — It seems to me that we are 
not discussmg this matter as practical men. Nobody has ever disputed the value of 
Sanskrit studies and the usefulness of pandits and shasiris. I am of opinion that the 
promotion of the study of Sanslcrit is of prime importance m this country and I would 
go even so far as to give it preference over Latin and Greek. The question is if we 
want to preserve the race of shastris and pandits^ is the proposal of Government 
adapted to that end P I ask you senously to consider that question. Mr. Apte has 
stated bhat in order to fit them to take part in the proposed school, the shasiris and 
^ pandits should have some smattering of the English language. That is exactly where 
you mar the importance of these people. If we did that, they would be neither English 



scholars nor good shasins My suggestion is that they should be allowed to go on 
ra the manner they have been doing» and if there was need for them, I am perfectly 
sure, the race will not die out (“ Hear, hear ”). I would ask you, gentlemen, if anybody 
sitting here, would hTre to go to that schooL On further consideration, 1 think, that 
very few of our best students who have taken Sansknt in MjV will come forward 
to stud) m this school for four or fiv'e years 1 am afraid the halls of the school will 
be found quite empty This is the practical question which the Univ’ersity has to 
consider There is a danger m this monopoly for Sansknt trainrag These povdtU 
and shastt is are very worthy beings, but there are many lawyers like m) self who knoi^ 
how these pandits and shastru have demoralised themselves by giving opinion for 
monc) when called upon to git'e evidence in law-ccrurts as e;cpert9 and how on this 
account the law-courts have ceased to call them for that purpose "hthink. the Govern- 
ment ha\'c set themseU’cs to work in this raatter in the wrong way The better course 
for the Government is to found the school and after achie\ mg certain results to come 
before the University for its recognition. But the Government, it seems to me, has 
been earned away by sentiment,— the sentiment of encounigmg sr^ad<ishi learning I 
hope therefore, gentlemen, that you will give this matter vour best considcnitjon 
before voting on this important question of CWeotal studies. 


At th ^fitting ej iht Senaie ktld an 2 1st Nnmhtr /973 tkt faltnsing Amtndntn! 
prop :ed t? Pnnefpal R P PranjPjt vox tarritd as a ruhtantxTS prsfoixtion It ran as 
foUsusi^That Cvemwxtni ht xnformtd that xchtU iht UmursUf it not prepared to recffnite 
sludtnts under training as pandtis er mcaltu an traddmtal Una U is prepared if arrangements 
ere made fer 0 e Uackivi> cf ScntlrU vn the Itnet ladieattd in tie Gcrernment lefttr /<» institulr 
a hra'«h ef Onenlal studies talk suitable decrees ike entrance qualificatien fer students iaktns 
up that Irereh Icing the ecmpltUcn cf iht first year eeurst im Arts as in ike ease cf student 
takin ub study cf neJi inf ensmeanq egri u/ture cr emmeret 


BRITISH INDUNS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

PUHUC MEirrUNG IN BOMBA’i, 1918. 

A Pu'Uc Pfee t^g rras held at the Teran Iftsli Fomhar cn toth neeeaber totj ia 
pits resclufiant in re/erc’^ to the t eafment of Indians tn South Afne t p esstng for an 
t q^irx t to the allrci tens cf liltreetaent ef strike stn t\atal erd exp esttng iratUnde 
is the \ue cr ferj ffjrJ,,.^ and Lord AmpthtUferr the vay in vneh they had ehumtiened 
th ciate ef the Indian i tr^munitf tn South Afnea If // Aga Sir ultesn MJuinimtd 
Shih />r -tfj AAj prtiidtJ Str Pher aeshahrsho cn rssimg ts oda ess the aiimtfr 
Kit rrceir J vuh LuJ and emUnueJ eheettn^ mhtxA tailed for trterel minuf/t spoif 
as JolltTU 
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Your Highness, Ladies and Gentlemen,— I am entrusted with the task of 
moving the first^^ Resolution before this Meeting. Let me assure you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that in proceeding to move that Resolution I do not propose to make a 
long speech, for in the longest speech which I might make, what could I tell you 
but the tlirice told talc of woe and suffering, of patience and resignation, and above 
all— that blessed word - -moderation (Cheers), of our country men and women in South 
Africa, which has stirred the heart of this country to its veiy depths ? (“ Hear, hear ”). 
In this state of things I was surprised, and I may be allowed to add, I was grievously 
disappointed in reading in one of the papers, where after referring to the project of a 
public meeting, the writer goes on to say, “ this agitation has done one thing and 
that is to show that tliere arc political agitators who, whilst being far removed from 
the Extremists, arc perfectly prepared to use all the means m their power to 
embarrass the Government. " I ask, could there be a more unjustifiable aspersion on 
those who arc toiling to keep this agitation within limits and moderate limits in this 
country ? Does the writer refer to my fnend the Hon, Mr, Gokhale (Cheers) who has 
devoted his whole heart and soul to this question, (Cheers) or to a mild Parsee like mC 
(Loud laughter and cheers) who, if anything, has been reproached with not being 
violent on occasions which would have justified wild language ? But, gentlemen, the 
comment which I make on that observation is that the writer has utterly and 
entirely failed to realise the depth and mtensity of the feeling which on this occasion 
pervades everybody in this countr)'’, high and low, rich and poor, young and oldj 
however divided from each other by caste or creed, race or religion* He has 
utterly failed to measure the extent of the emotion which is agitating the whole country 
in consequence of the sufferings of our countrymen and above all of our country- 
women in South Africa. (“.Hear, hear.’") 

Ladies and gentlemen, what is it in the first place the Indians in South 
Africa have been fighting for, pleading for, praying for, with all the persuasion at their 
command ? His Highness the Aga IGian has told you that there were some restrictions 

* That this Public Meeting of the citizens of Bombay expresses its entire sympathy with their 
counlrj men and countryt\ omen in South Africa in the sufferings and privations borne by them in their 
patriotic and united endeavours for the removal of the racial, social and economic disabilities imposed by 
the recent Immigration Restriction-Act 

It promises them the whole-heatted support, moral and material, of the public of this City and of the 
Bombay Presidency m their righteous struggle against such disabilities and particularly to secUre full 
recognition of the validity of meurrlages contracted within or without the South African tinion according to 
Indian religious rites , and to obtain the repeal of the iniquitous 3 Tax in Natal on ex*indentured Indians 
and their ivhes and children. 

It exhorts the people of this country of all classes and creeds to subscribe hbelall}' to the funds that 
are being collected to help their countrymen in their self-sacrificing campaign in Mndication of India’s honour 
and of her people’s rights as equal subjects of His Majesty the Krng-Emperor 

And it appeals to His Maj'estj’s Government to intervene on behalf of His Majest^s Indian subj'ects - 
and to insist on the obsenance by the Union Goiernmeht of those .pledges and promises of which the 

non-fulfilment has compelled the reMval of passive resistance j „and In the last to exercise the right ‘which 

vests in the crown to veto the Act of W'hich the results are certain to be most injurious toThe best interests 
of India and of the British Empire. 
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placed upon the Indlihs m South Africa dunng the Boer rigtme^ but even the Boers 
by CO means ngorously enforced the legal reatnctioos that were on the Statute Book 
(“ Hear, hear ”) But -when they treated the Indians in this mild manner, what did 
one of England s great sUtearoen say on that occasion P Lord Lansdowne, then a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, said m the House of Lords ingra\e and forcible 
and emphatic terms that even that mild manner of treating the subjects of the Bntish 
Empire could not be endured and that such treatment was an adequate cants telh 
against the Boers Now thcTranstaal hqs passed mto the Bntish DommioDfl, and 
with what result P Have those rcstnotions been abandoned or repealed P Alas for 
the loyal subject of the BnUsh Crown 1— it is dcpressuig, grievously depressing to find 
that far from being removed, they are being more ngorously enforced than before. 
(Shame). The argument has been brought forward that the mighty Bntish Natioii 
which could make a casus beth of that treatment against the Boers, then a foreign 
State, could not interfere to prevent worse treatment m the dominions over which the 
ICing Emperor presides I \Vhat a deplorable admission to make that the Bntish 
Government cannot repress the sort of treatment In their own dominions which they did 
not tolerate m a foreign State 1 I deplore such a statement, such an argument, for this 
reason— for the reason of the effect nhlch it would produce on the minds of the loyal 
people of India— an eff'ect which we can scarcely contemplate with equanimity m our 
full sense of the foil sense, I will not sa} io>al, of the benefits of English Rule. 
(“Hear, hear ’). These further repres8a*e measures were undertaken In the time of 
the British occupation of that province And what did Mr Gandhi (Cheers) and his 
associates do under these circumstances P Thej argued, they reasoned, they 
implored 1 thc) satdi Do whatever }ou will even in jour might but do not deny to 
those already settled m the country the simplest and the barest nghts of ordinary 
citizenship of the Empire- llic bare dignity of humanllj Thej ligged and thej 
praj ed for this The poor Indian had never commenced bj taking up a defiant and 
aggressive attitude He pointed out that he and his fellow countrymen had been 
read) to help the Bntish dunng the Boer War and begged and pnij*ed for nothing 
more than that those alrcadj settled there should be allow vd the slmplcfl nghts of 
citizenship Nocarw^s given to what he urged until iittcrlj baffled he reported to 
ore of tlic cnlj remedies that remains open to a loj'al subject of the Crown For four 
years did ilut Pissivc Resistance last, from 19C6 to 1910, and then people began to 
rvah^c that the cause for which such suffenngs couW be endured bj nicn like these, 
must be just and nghteous This was acknowledged and a promise given that the 
simple nghts demanded would be ireorporated m the next legisbtivc enaclment 
Miatwcrc lhc^c clartrs? 1 ssK you to rrircmbcr this I have all along held (bat a 
cf the Brituli CrowTi has a right of free entry and access to ev cry part of the 
' ^ (Lend cheers). I have always disagreed with serre of my friends and have 
nid ard rruintarred that Indians can never give up this great and vital 
4 jj"^r^ICititen.ship, (Lcud and continued cbce^^.) What did Mr Gandhi 
ij rrew J Never lie bewtd to fate and said i « Very srtH, Id 

^ dily ask for a recognition cf the legal nghts of those leiilcd there, 
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- of their social customs and domestic economy.” All these were promised him, TduI 
when the legislation came, what was the result? It was an absolute negation of 
those promises. And still we are told that it is the Indians who should practise 
moderation and that the Boers should be satisfied that the demands are of a moderate 
character. Finding that Mi. Gandhi was again at his own game of persuasion and 
reason and argument, I call this unpractical, and I disagree with this samtiy character 
only here, I say it was a mistake that they asked for too little, and they failed 
because they did so. If he had asked for more, and if he had struck out for that full 
demand, he would have got something. He would not have been told that because 
he had asked for so little, therefore he would get still less. That, I think, according 
to my poor judgment, was a great blunder, but it illustrates the reasonable and 
moderate character of the campaign carried on by Mr. Gandhi. Surely, the South 
Africans ought to have i ecognised the extreme docility and moderation of these 
demands toned down to the lowest depths. I ask your attention to this because it is 
the Indians who have been charged with not exercising patience and moderation, and 
Mr. Gandhi was still at his old game of reasoning and persuading — but with what 
lesult? Nobod)'’ listened and upto the present nothing has been done and still we 
are asked, and the Indians m South Africa are asked, to practise moderation 
(Laughter). Now the situation has developed in a way which has caused intense 
pain and agony to people in this country. Look at the way in which this aggressive 
Union Government of South Africa treats the Marriage Laws of the Indians settled 
there m their high superiority. 

Str Pheroseskah conHnmng said — 

As the Chairman has said there was a time when Indians were highly civilised 
when Boers and Britons were unknown. And denying that everything must be 
recognised by religious custom, they say that Indians married according to their 
own ntes and customs are not to be considered as married at all. (Cries of “ Shame, 
shame ”). 

I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, what I feel sincerely, that there has been lio 
more touching episode m the whole history of this campaign than the conversation 
which Mrs. Gandhi had with her husband before she cast in her lot with him in the 
Passive Resistance Movement. After the decision of the Supreme Court there, 
denying the legitimacy of Hindu and Mohammedan marriages, she asked him : — “ Am 
I your wife or not ? I am not your wife if this decision stands, and if I am not your 
wife, I am not a woman of any true womanhood in the estimation of my own sex, and 
my children are illegitimate. ” Mr. Gandhi must have known what it was to expose 
tender women to the hardships of the campaign, but in spite of his pleadings, that 
brave lady decided to cast in her lot with those men who were fighting for the cause. 
History records the deeds of many heroines, and I feel that Mrs. Gandhi will stand as 
one of the foremost heroines in the whole of the world, (Loud applause.) 

But we are told, ladies and gentlemen, what can His Majesty’s Minister^- 
do m a matter of this character* which concerns the internal economy and discipline 
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of a aelf^ovcming colony P I entirely and absolutely agree with His Highness the 
Aga Khan that we are bound to apeak with due respect for the Ministers of the 
Crown But with all that it la impossible not to tell that the people of this country 
cannot but consider that they have not extended that protection to the Indian 
subjects of His Majesty the King-Emperor which as Ministers of the Crown they 
were bound to accord to millions of bis subjects in the Colony 

It is apiece of singularly good fortune that we ha\eat the head of the 
Indian adralmstration a man who has proved himself one of the greatest and noblest 
of Viceroys* (Cheers) j a man cast In a large mould m c\cry way — a high-minded, 
higb-scmled, and high hearted statesman who fullj realises that no statesmanship 
can be high which is not based on justice, nghtcousnesa and sympathy (Cheers). 
His Excellency the Viceroj has won the hearts of the people of this country, and 
done a great service to the Empire by his magnificent sjJeech at Madras People 
In England do not realise the great service he has rendered bj his words \\ hilst 
we f«l dissatisfied with the way loAvh*L.h great Mlmsters of the Empire have 
treated this subject, we an- consoled with the thought that the Viceroy of this 
countrjiHls Majesty’s representaus’e, is suffering In sufferings and pained by tlic 
pauis ^me by our countrymen in Soutli Africa, (Loud applause) 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 am afraid that I belie the promise that I made at 
the beginning of this specdi I tdd you 1 was not going to make a long speech, 
but it is difiicult to contain oneself under the oircurosUnces, and long as I ha\c 
been ttlrcadj,— ! haven't kept m) watch in m> hand as we do m the Legislativ’c 
Council (Loud laughter)— I cannot help making a further observ'ation that I think 
it IS a wrong ind a narrow sighted policy wliioh has allowed the larger question 
to be brought out, the question of the rights of Indians as citizens of the British 
Lmpirc. As I saki oiv^ before on a similar oujasion in this Town Hall, it not 
ft good thing to set Asiatics and Indians to ponder too much on Uic question of 
open door and closed door 1 thuik it Is a blunder of a most senous character 
that is-c should be led to think that while white races can claim by force and might 
to go cvcrywrhcrc and to enter the fairest pbces on the world’s surface, and that 
at the same time thej sliould Ia> down a principle that other races must not enter 
llie places occupied bj them. And tliough jou may talk of ^ clkw Pcnl and Black 
Peril, but bj this conduct )ou bring out more and more llic gravity and serious- 
ness of the ^ elkmr Pen! irnl Hbck Peril,— Iicikc we cannot say what wll happen in 
the future. But, 1 tlnnk, 1 ngli^h ami I urcjvan statesmen Iwd better take naming 
lluit nhiicUicj cinim the nghl of going over the whole world, and of lnv*id[ng ilic 
Ncrtli of AfrKa, u i*. agrivt mistake to ^ct down loo dtlinitclj and too for moll \ 
tlul ihti vnll otliern going to parts o«.<.upicd b> the nhite nuci. I 

^aiJ Um It was a piece of singular good fortune tlut we possess a statesman of 
the valtbrc ofI.ord IlirJinge, wlic lias lully realised titc Volume of the feeling In 
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this country on the matter. Let us again go to him and implore him - to approach^ 
even if necessary — the foot of the Throne and implore the Grown that under the 
circumstances which existed and have since developed, it would not only be a 
righteous but also a wise policy that, if nothing else prevails, the Veto of the Crown 
be exercised, < Was the Veto given for nothing P Was it not given to preserve 
and maintain Imperial interests? For with all the talk of the discipline and 
internal economy^of self-governing colonies, are they not as much part of the Empire 
as any other part, and the Veto can only mean that if the colonies will not take 
care to preserve and maintain the Imperial interests involved, the Crown will step 
.in and prevent them from doing irreparable injury and mischief to the Empire. We 
therefore appeal to the Crown that if nothing else prevails its Veto must be 
exercised. (“ Hear, hear ” and loud cheers). I mean to tell you one reason why 
we are feeling so intensely on the present situation. While we are speaking and 
speechifying, thoSe mild and gentle women who have eni oiled themselves with 
husbands and brothers, under the banner of Passive Resistancei are lying in jails 
herded with common criminals. (Loud cries of “ Shame, shame ”). A.nd surely 
with all the advice about moderation dinned into our ears, does not our blood boil 
at the thought that while arguments are being set forth and negotiations carried on, 
these women in South Africa are suffering the lot of ordinary criminals P And if 
a way is not found to end these sufferings, I will not say what the consequences 
might be. But, gentlemen, the Pagan and Greek theory of the Nemesis, is founded 
on absolute truth, and acts like these must rebound on their authors, and therefore 
'it is that we implore our rulers in the interests both of England and India, to bring 
about a reasonable and speedy solution of the question (Loud and prolonged cheers). 
With these words I move the first Resolution. (Loud applause.) 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

KARACHI PORT TRUST ACT. 

COSMOPOLITAN CHARACTER OF A LAW^^ER. 

At the Meeting of t'le Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on i6lh 
December igzg^ H. E, Lord Wtlhngdon presiding t the Hon. ]\fr. C, H, A. Hill 
proposed the first reading of a Bill further to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act, 
iSS6. The provisions of the Bill practically brought in each instance the condition 
governing the administration of the Port of Karachi into closer proxrnation loiih 
the conditions governing the Pott of Bombay. By Clause j it mas proposed to 
reduce the representation on the Port Trust of the Karachi Municipality from tzvo 
members to one -i and the other m ember xvho shvdd be a reft esentativc of Indian 
trade and commerce^ should be nominated by Government. For the rest-, the Bill 

as just mentioned) merely assimilated the provisions of the Aa*‘achi Port Trust, 
Act to those obtaining in Bombay. 

Several honourable members having spoken, Sir Pherczeslah said ,* — 
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May It please Your txoellenoy,— 1 am afraid I have a surpnse m store for my 
honourable friend Mr H!U because I am unable to concur with the view which he 
has put forward with regard to the new proposal for partially disfranchising the 
Karachi Munloipahty The honourable member from Sind, who spoke previously, said 
that the Mumcipahty had nothing to do with the Port Trust ) the Port Trust have 
everything to do only with, the roeroantflo community, Indian or European 
I was rather surprised to hear that, because my idea of a Munidpalitj is that it 
represents all the elements in the City,— the Port Trust mterests which have to be 
represented by the Port Trust, as well as the mercantile community, etc 
Surely, the Karachi Municipal Act is capable of affonlmg the fullest opportunity to 
the mercantile community to represent the Mumoipality If they are not frilb 
represented, we can only find fault with the mercantile community itself 

So far as the Municipality is concerned, every opportunity should be afforded 
to them to send a representative. The Mumoipahty represents all the Interests of a 
CHy, meroantlle and others It was gratifying to hear the Hon Mr Nicholas pouitmg 
out, in the refreshing manner in whiohW put it, that the Munbipality is bound up 
with the Port Trust. 

The other fallacy which, I am afraid, I roust charge my honourable friend 
Mr Hill for having been guilty of, is that be thinks that a duect mercantile represen 
tatlve ought to be preferred to a lawyer, because the fact is that ejection 
was taken to n lawyer finding representation on the Port Trust on behalf of the 
Municipality Now, the fallacy of my honouriblc friend is this, that it does not 
recognise the cosmopolitan character of a lawyer A lawyer is everything If 
you go to a Court of Law, you will find that lawyers have to deal with questions 
of different character, and very often they understand mercantile questions better 
than the merchants themselves. ( “ Hear, bear ) My honourable friend Mr Graham, 
for whom I have \ury great respect, nods his heady but if ever lie comes ui a 
mercantile case in the witness-bo'c and is croSB.ejtamincd by a lawyer, he will find 
that the lam er knows more of mctcanule Intricacies than he himself docs, I do not 
know whether my honourable frlcud Mr Graham has had that experience previously , 
but U he has an oc,aision to go in a Court of Law, he will find that what I liavesaid Is 
perfectly true It is a lawy er, it is a judge, who can deal mth expert evideiv.c ofcvTry 
..leua^tcr far more yudi..Kmsly in the end than experts themselves and that is why 
ihe decision of questxms in whi^h expert opinion is valuable is left lo the assistance 
of lawyers and the adjudkatlon ot judges, riiercfore, 1 ask my honounbic fnend 
Mr lini net 10,-1 was going to say libel,— but not to depre vile lawi crs. IK must 
remember, after all, the great English Govemmeni is largely carried on bi a larger 
number of lawvcrs than any other professKin in the norld. Ami nhj is Ihatl 
Because It IS the lawicrs training or the lawvcr s miml whUi is more eapaWe of 
grasping the real problems whLh hav I Co be dealt with, of whatever characler they 
maybe than the parti ular individuals belonging to that profeiiion themselves I 
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theretore think, Your Excellency, that the Municipality ought to be left to its judg- 
ment to return such members as it thinks proper to the Port Trust m view of the real 
interests winch arc represented on it. 

As I said, the Municipality represents all interests, mercantile and others, and 
it seems to me that that is a body— I hope my honourable friend will not think I am 
blaspheming liim when I say that — which is more capable of returning a fit member 
to the Port Trust, as I said, than the Government themselves. I think, after all 
Government can make a selection without bringing to bear upon the question that 
representative faculty which a body, composed as the Municipality is, can bring to 
bear upon it. Therefore, I appeal to my honourable friend not to lay hands on the 
Municipality, as he proposes to do, and disfranchise it partially by taking one member 

and leaving it to Government to appoint. 

/ 

And here I am brought to this question that, as far as possible, all these selec- 
tions should be made, not by nomination, but by election. You will thereby get a 
fer better result in the end. I am quite content to admit that, even m the case of 
elections, mistakes are likely to occur, as Government themselves often commit 
mistakes in their selectihns. I do not think my honourable friend Mr. Hill will him- 
self deny that Government are not always infallible m their selections. So I think 
that if there is a more effective way of sending a representative to a body like the Port 
Trust, it is by election and not by nomination by Government. 

The Hon Mi Hill, ■> eplyin^, said, intei aha — I venture, Sir, to assni e my honom - 
able friend Sir Phet oseshah Mehta, that I most caieMly avoided,— as I am swetheshoit- 
hand /reporters will eventually tell him —the use of the woid “ lawyei ” altogether, not only 
because I have a wholesome dread of my honourable friend, but because frankly I rathei 
wanted to avoid the suggestion which has crept info some of the speeches that this was a sort of 
battle royal between the mercdntile community and the legal profession It is nothing of 
the hind . 

The Bill was then i ead a first tune 

The Hon. Mr. Pherozeshah : — May I inquire. Your Excellency, whether an 
opportunity will be given to honourable members to speak on the question whether 
the second reading of the Bill should be proceeded with to-day, as I should 
like to say a few words upon that point, if Your Excellency gives us an opportunity ? 

H. E. the President I think the better way would be this. I should prefer to 
allow honourable members to make what remarks they wish to, on my honourable 
colleague moving the second reading of this Bill. 

The Hon. Mr. Hill I venture to ask Your Excellency to suspend the standing 
orders with a view — 

The Hon^ Sir Pherozeshah ; — My honourable friend cannot move the second 
reading till the orders are suspended. 

H. E the President *. — My honourable friend is perfectly correct, but when my 
honourable friend moves for the suspension of the standing orders for proceeding with 
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the second reading of the Bfll, the debate -wH* arise on that, and on that my honourable 
friend can speak. 

The Hon. Mr Hill i— I venture to ttsk Your Exoelicnoy to sospenJ the standing 
orders with a view to permittiDg me to proceed, and to request that the Counc3 srfU 
read this Bill a second tune, and ultunately a third tune and pass it mto law 

The Hon Su Pher 02 cshah i— Your Excellency,— I have very often supported 
proposals of the character whvuU my honourable finend Mr Itfll has made when the 
matter was of an urgent or of an emergent character, and any delay m putting the 
legislation into action might have some injurious or mischievous effect On this 
occasion, Your Excellency will see, the BUI Is not of an urgent or emergent character 
As my honourable Bend Mr Hill has pointed out, the Port Trust has done bo remark- 
abl) well m Increasing the revenue from a smaU amount mto about fi\ c or six times 
the Original sum ) therefore, there need be no fear that, if this Bill Is not passed into 
law at once, the useful and benehcial acuvltics of the Port Trust would suffer in an} 
way whatsoev'er That being so, I appeal to my honourable friend not to depart from 
the practice which the legislature has laid down for the purpose of considering any 
new Bills coming before the CounciL That is a principle upon which we arc bound 
to proceed U Is solely In e.xceptlonal circumstances that the Council should ask His 
Hxcellenc} to suspend the standing orders, but as 1 said, no case of that sort has 
been made out to show that there is anything urgent or emergent to proceed with this 
Bill Under such cucumstan^, I think It is always desirable to follow the uholcsome 
course of going through the stages which the rules have provided. \ our Excclleoc) 
will also scl tint this BDl con be brought up before the end of this term pt can be 
brought up in 1 ebruar) or March before the ScssHJn closes, so that absolutely no 
miSv-hicf or injur} could be caused b} giving full tune to raembera to allow the Bill to 
go througli the various stages And that is a point whi>..h I think might be discussed 
uscfull} in spite of what the honourable members from Sind have spoken as to whether 
tlic Act might not be amended m Uuj, wa}, that tlic MunLlpalit} miglit be asked to 
elect at least one of its two clcs.tcd representativ cs an Indian merchant, and that tliey 
should he bound down, which lias not been the case with the Municip-ilil} at present, 
to elect an Tnduin mcrcliant or both, if }ou like, of its representatives Now that Is a 
question vvhiL.li requires a little considcnilion It ma} be, as \our HxLclIcnc} has 
pointed out, that the members from Stnd liavccomc to an unanimous decision about it, 
but 1 do venture to mv thit.cven If the members from Snd have come to an unani- 
mous deebtm, the Couivn are bound to form after hcvnng them and after giving due 
weight and con iJerail'nto the arguments whi..h the} have advanced, ihcfr ou-n 
decision upon a question of that character be ausc it invoU'cs not onU the interests 
of the proviTuc of bind, Nit it also Involves larger pnnwiples whi h affect not onlv this 
rrestjen^y, but die wliolc of ihi? counlr) Therefore it is that 1 appeal eamesti} to 
my honourable fnenJ Mr I lilt rot to depart from the usual prccedurc, because it uill 
entail no mischief or inyjr} , and to allow the Bill to run us usual course and not pass 
It Into law, as it surelv can be brought fo^warJ before this term closes 
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ff. Praidenf, Lord Wjllt7igdo7t, then posipoJied fu7iJier discussion of this Bill, 

« 1^ ti* 

At the Meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held at BoTiibay on I3th March 
I914i_ H. E. Lord IWlingdon presiding, the Hou, Mi Hill moved the second reading of this 
Bill, The Hon. M? G M. Bhingri on the other hand moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Commit ice. While supporting the latter motion, Sir Pheiozeshah spohe as follows. 

May it please Your Excellency, — My honourable friend Mr. Graham says that, 
if this motion for referiing the Bill to a Select Committee is carried, it will cause delay, 
but I think he might have added that if any delay occurred, it is nOt due to the 
mover’s action but because Government refused to appoint — or I will not say 
refused — but did not refer this Bill to a Select Committee on the last occasion. That 
is the ordinary course that is generally followed with regard to all Bills. Your 
Excellency will remember tliat, on that occasion my honourable friend in charge of 
the Bill, Mr. Hill, wished to push the Bill through all its stages, and some of us in 
Council objected to tliat course being followed. Your Excellency will also' remember 
that I pointed out that, unless there were very urgent or special reasons for not 
following the ordinary course, the proper thing to do was not to take the three readings 
at one sitting after having simply given notice that the Bill was to be taken up for 
the first reading, and it was Your Lordship’s intervention that allowed the Bill not to 
be pushed through all its stages at the last sitting. I think. Your Excellency and 
Members of Council will see, that the course then ultimately adopted by Your 
Excellency was full of wisdom, because you will see, as on a previous occasion, in 
regard to the Bombay Port Trust Bill the result showed that when at the first reading 
it looks as if there was no contentious matter to deal with, many difficult points are 
disclosed in the course of examination by the Select Committee and the public. My 
Lord, it seems to me that having seen the past history of the matter, the Council 
would do well to accept the motion of my honourable friend that this Bill be referied 

to a Select Committee, 

The main reason why we should adopt that course on the present occasion is 
that we have received from the Karachi Municipality a telegram and-memorial only 
yesterday and I think that memorial deserves careful consideration, and I do not 
think it will receive that careful consideration unless the matter was put in the hands 
of a Select Committee. I do not think it will cause any considerable delay in dealing 
with the final stages of the Bill The Select Committee there is only really one 
point to be considered — can meet this afternoon or to-morrow afternoon, and make its 
report without any loss of time, and it will be in a position to consider the proposal 
which has been brought forward by the Karachi Municipality, and it seems to me a 
point of sufficient importance that it should be dealt with in this way. 

Yo disfranchise the Karachi Municipality, as I pointed out on the last occa- 
sion, is a step which, on the free of it, seems to be an exceedingly- retrograde one, 
and unless there were very good and cogent reasons for that course to be followed, 
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I thmk It would be lamentable that the Municipality should be disfranchised m the 
manner proposed m the present BDL 1 do not propose at present to go into the 
reasons which, to my mind, show that the proposal of the Karachi Munioipalit} 
should be adopted, as all diffroultiea smd arguments m support of the new mnovation 
oan be met by a proposal or by an amendment which would require the Karachi 
Municipality to elect as one of its representattves a member of the Indian Mercantile 
Community 

Your Excellency, I venture to pomt out, as I pomted out on the last occasion 
It IS a wrong idea to speak of a Municipality that It Is divorced or separated or is 
entirely untnued with the Mercantile Community What Is a ^lunlclpality, after 
an, but a body largelj composed of the trading and mercantile classes of the City P 
It seems to me that the mercantile community and the trade cannot but be and arc 
m fact thoroughly represented on the Municipality, and It could be well trusted to 
elect one out of the two representam'es gi\'en to it who is a member of the Indian 
Mercantile Commumtj I say with all deference that a body like that, composed 
largel> of tlic rue-paycib of the Cit>, can be better trusted to select a suitable 
representative from the Indian Mercantile Commumtj than even Gov’crnmcnt and as 
I sa) with all de f erence, that in respect of the different posiuons of the two bodies, 
Jiat \ery great consideratJon is required before a step of this sort is now taken by 
Gotemment. 

Then, ^ our Excellency will sec w are placed m a very dilBcult position witli 
regard to the amendments The m emorial of the Karachi Municipality suggests 
an amendment of which, I must confess, I am strongly m favour, os I have alread) 
stated, tt: , that the Municipalit) should be required to elect one of it^ represen 
tatlvcs from the Indian Mercantile Coramunitj Now there is no notice of such an 
amendments There is no time to gi\*o any notice based upon thdr recommendations, 
and unless ^ our Lordship Is pleased to allow an amendment of that character to be 
moved without notice as jou alone have power to do, we shall be absolute!) 
precluded from placing that rveommendation of the Municipalit) before the Council 
for consideration. Therefore, M) Lord, 1 support the reference of this Bill to a Select 
Committee svhk.h should be instructed to bnng in its Report withm a \ cry short time, 
nnd 1 think it can be certaml) brought on Monda) before this Council But if ^ our 
Lordship thinks that that course is impracticable, 1 do appeal to ^our Lordship 
that v.hen the time comes for the discussion of tlie Second Reading, and for taking 
the Bill section b) section that one of us should be permitted, under the special 
powers pven to ^ our Lordship under Rule 3*1 1 believe, to dispense with the requisite 
notice of 7 da> s to move an amendrrent of that character 

Stt<Tal hcnffvraiU mtm'jirs Aaritif for and aeatnU the !hn Mr Bhurgri / 
anenarrfnt, It E, the Brest Jint said'^ / trt’M te effeat it the tetter 

sense of honmr^Jhte mtmb n wtth regard to the farti ‘ular arundment that hat teen moved 
tf mt henomfitU friend Afr Bhurgn Eoery htnmre*-te menter teho has get a 

reosonahe msnd must tee that thit forbenlar fttmi can te disenued in the neat half hear, 
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thoroughly thrashed out and dc/imtcly decided upon 7nore satisfactortly by the whole 
Council than by a Select Committee, 

The Hon, Sir Pheroseshah — May / as/, Youi Lordship whether he would be able 
to move an amendment without notice ? 

H, E, the President replied in the affirmative. 

The Hon, Sir Pheroaeshah • — May / ask my honourable friend Mr Bhurgri to 
withdraw his amendment ? 

The Hon, Mr, Bhingn — My Lord, with your permission / beg to withdraw my 

motion 

The motion for the second reading of the Bill was then carried and the latter was 
considered clause by clause. The first amendment discussed was proposed by the Hon, 
Mr, Bhurgri, a representative of the Zaimndars of Sind While speaking on this amend'- 
meni, the Hon, Mr. Hill remarked in his speech 

Sir, I cannot refrain here from adverting to a somewhat personal aspect of this 
amendment. I referred m my opening remarks to the circumstance that it 
was the Smd Zamindars^ representative who proposed an amendment to this 
Bill. 1 conceive it to be rather a unique cu-cumstance, Sir, that such a 
representative should come forward to move an amendment in a Bill relatmg 
to the Karachi Port Trust when we have Karachi trade mterests and municipal 
mteiests so admirably represented on this Council. It is, if I may endeavour 
to find an analogy, as though a measure relating to the Bombay Port Trust 
had met with the approval of the Hon Sir Pherozesbah Mehta and the 
Hon Mr Setalvad and other members representing Bombay interests, and 
that then my Hon friend Moulvie Rafiuddm representing the Mohammedan 
mterests in the Central Division were to move an amendment, Now I cannot 
conceive how my honourable fnend Sir Pherozesbah would express his 
views on such a circumstance in parliamentary language , but that seems 
to me, technically, at all r,events, on all fours with the currency of events 
underlying the procedure connected with this amendment 

Mr. Bhurgrfs amendment was then put to the vote and lost, 

DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE ICARACHI MUNICIPALITY. 

In the amendment which was taken up next Sir Pheroseshah proposed that the 
Karachi Municipalitj should be allowed to continue to return two members to the Karachi 
Port Trust and that o'ne of these members at least should be an Indian merchant 
He spoke as follows — 

May It please Your Excellency,— I ask Your Excellency’s permission, under 
clause (4) of Rule 35, to allow me to move an amendment on this occasion without 
notice. My Lord, the amendment^vhich I propose is this : 

Delete clause 3 and substitute as follows : — In section 7 of the said Act after 
the words « two ” the words “ of whom one at least shall bean Indian merchant'’ 
be inserted. 
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My Lord, in moving this amendment, I trust 1 will be permitted to mate two 
protests. The first one which I make, moat respectjiiliy and deferentially but firmly, 
IS that I do not t hink it is necessary to call upon any member of this Council to 
exercise his common sense in dealing with the questtons which come before this 
CounoiL* I hope, Your Excellency, every member of this Council may be trusted, he 
may be mismformed, he may be wrong, — but he may be trusted to try and endeavour 
to exercise his common sense in dealmg with every matter which comes before this 
Council. 

The second protest which again I deare to make most respectfully, but firmly 
/ and emphatically, is against the doctrine which my honourable friend Mr Hill has 
tried to lay down with regard to the way m which members of this Council should 
perform the functions which fell to their lot. He tried to pent out that if a represent- 
ative of the Smd Zamlndara was to do anything m this CmmcD, he must confine 
himself to the interests of the Zamindars, and he must not encroach upon the prov ime 
of members who hav c been elected as representauves of other bodies My Lord, as 
1 said, I emphatically protest against that dootrme Once a member of this Council 
has been elected, he not only acta in tlic Interests of the people who have elected him, 
but I venture to assert, as was pomtedout b) Burke in his famous lettcrt to the 
electors of Bnstol, tliat ever) member after he has found his waj to this Coun.,11 is 
bound in dutj to do all in his power to take interest in eviay question of every 
communit) that may come before this Council M) Lord, that is the way m whicli 
I am trying to perform the functions whbh have fallen to me as a member of this 
Council, and I hope that your Excellency will endorse that ns the right doctrine witli 
regard to the obligations which lie upon the members of this Council In the discharge 
of tbcir duties 


T^f lion. Fir Ph^otpshih prottfti Jcalnvt rtnurH quotnl abotf; midf br H E«ib 
Lord np ofl Ih* lion Mr BhurpTr^ •mmdmrnt 

^ Fir PbfrOie^hah r^IJrolIf rrfrr (o thr fcllonlop pwh (mJ rxX Mtcr} of rdmorid Jiarkf 
tu-vdf to hi roQ t itrtMit# nfrrr brinp *l«^<*d M mbrr fnc Drl«tol lo 1774 (d the piMt PsrCamrntariia *— 
Crrtilil) ft otisht to b** tlw tuppla* t aod Rlory of a rr prevntriir# toIUf lo tbp trlrtrtt ualtwi 

lb« clowii rofTKpondrttrp and th nv> t tjorp^^rrrd comm nlotloQ wUb hi rem liltMint Thrfr »fih« 
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My Lord, coming to the amendment itself, I venture to point out, in the first 
place, that it is the amendment which preserves the status quo. It tries to resist 
an amendment brought forward against what has been done and has existed, ( I forget 
the number of years, — I have heard it said 27 and SO years ), for at least 27 years 
with regard to the constitution of the Port Trust. After a very careful deliberation, 
as the Karachi Memorial points out, by members of this Council of the very highest 
weight and calibre, that this clause was inserted giving to the Karachi Municipality 
the right of returning two members to the Port Trust. That right has been exercised, 
as has been pointed out, for a long series of years, and it was with the greatest 
pleasure that I heard my honourable friend Mr. Barrow on the last occasion pointing 
out that the legal member who was elected and returned by the Karachi Municipality 
to the Port Trust tendered the most valuable services to the interests of the Port 
Trust, and I now see from the memonal which has been addressed to this Council 
by the Karachi ISIunicipality that both the Municipality and the Port Trust passed 
Resolutions when he retired showing m what high estimation they held the important 
and valuable services which he had rendered generally to the cause of the Port Trust 
during his tenure of office as a member returned by the Karachi Municipality. There 
is nothing in the past which shows that the Karachi Municipality have not returned 
competent members for representation on the Port Trust. It has been said that 
there was some imderstandmg,— I believe it was hmted on the last occasion when 
the first reading was, taken up, that there was an understanding under which the 
l^rachi Municipality was bound to return a member of the Indian Mercantile 
Community, and still they returned a lawyer. My Lord, it is very well to talk of 
these understandmgs and written promises and letters. I have been often ■ told by 
officials in this Council that you must not drag in understandings and promises 
unless they weie embodied, m the legislative Act Itself, and I well remember a very 
significant instance of the way in which I was treated on a former occasion when 
I pleaded the cause of the Bombay Municipality with regard to the Government 
contribution as to primary education. We produced documents after documents and 
correspondence and letters which were passed by Government, for the purpose of 
showing that the Municipality had been promised a certain amount of assistance, and 
when I referred to those documents and resolutions, I was curtly told that I had no 
right to refer to them, because the Act itself did not contain any understanding of 
that character. Therefore, My Lord, it is vain, it is futile, to speak of promises and 
understandings with regard to bodies which must fluctuate from time to time. How are 
the subsequent members of the Corporation "to know what are the understandings and 
promises Which had been given on a previous occasion and of which they knew 
nothing whatsoever ? Therefore, I put out of account all these things, and it seems 

to me that the burden of showing that theie IS justification for what my honourable 

friend himself admitted appeared on the face of it, to be a retrograde step, lies upon 
the member in charge of the Bill. My Lord, I emphatically ‘-ubmit that nothing has 
been placed before this Council for the purpose ot showing that really the Karachi 
Municipality deserves to be disfranchised of one of the tvo scats which had fxen 
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granted to them after such deliberation nhen the Port Trust Bill -was passed But, 
My Lord, be it so, and if there is any force m the contention of my honourable friend 
that It IS desuable m the mterests of efticlenoy of the Port Trust that one of the two 
members returned by the MunaapaUty should be a member representuig the Indian 
Mercantile Communitj , I answer let it be so The representation of the Karachi 
Municipality ends by saymg that, if a direct representation could not be gnen to 
Indian Merchants’ Association — and there 1 might be allowed to saj in answer to 
what has fallen from mj honourable fnend Mr Hill that at present there was no 
dednite Mercantile body which could be entnisted with the duty of returning an 
Indbn merchant— that, as has been pointed out b} the honourable member from 
Sind, the Indian Merchants’ Association of Karachi has been recognised for the piupose 
of returning two members to the Karachi Municipalitj It is a body which has alreadj 
been acknowledged by law It iSctherefore futile to saj that it is a body of which 
no legal or legislative cognisance can be taken On the contrary, I maintain that 
the stern facts given by my honourable friend that recognition has been legislatively 
ghen proves conclusively the hollowness of the argument advanced by mv honourable 
friend. A body which has been entrusted by the legislature with the function of 
returning two members to the Municipality can be well trusted to return onv 
mercantile member to the Port Trust. After all. My Lord, 1 do not see why we 
should speak with bated breath of the mysterious character of the work of the 
Port Trust. It Is nothing so wonderful but that men of ordinary knowledge and 
ability cannot well deal with It. WTiat is that sronderful thing which a Port Trust 
is doing which cannot be done by members of ordinary or ev en mediocre ability P 

My honourable friend says that it was desirable that one of the two members 
returned by the Karachi Municipality should have been a merchant So be it and 
therefore I move my amendment w hich will effect that very ol^ect contemplated from 
the very first vs is so loudly urged The request made m the representation of the 
Mumcipvlity is a just and right one. Inacccidance with that representation I move 
to add words in this section which would compel them to electro one of the two 
scats a member representing the Indian MercanUlc Community My Lord, it seems 
to me that while the proposal embodied In the amending Bill is certainly of a most 
retrograde character, not only politically, — ns my honourable fnend tried to put It, 
because I said wc cannot a.,t up to a full political principle because other consider 
ations of a more practical character lead us sometimes to modify our strict adhesion 
to pdilical principles,—! "ay not onlv for the purpose of political pnnciplc, hut also 
for tire purpose of what lie lays stress upon, ri. , the efficiency and safcguatdmg 
the interests of the Pott Trust. I do not think. My Lord, that he will put It to 
the members of this Council that the cilwicnc) of the Port Trust will in tlic alighlesl 
degree be affected if instead of a person from the Indian Mercantile Community Ijelng 
nommated by the Government that he should be one ckctcJ hy a body convcrianl 
with their own men, wilh their ovrn traders and with their own merchants who arc in 
tmi h with them to a greater csteni than Government could possibly be even though 
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their official advisers give them their advice and assistance with regard [to the 
selection, I submit, My Lord, that when my honourable friend twitted the members 
from Sind for a sudden change of front, one thought occurred to my mind which was 
that my honouiable friend, though he had been to Karachi during the interval, had 
failed to elieit the real public opinion of the province on this matter. I say, My Lord, 
that for my own part I lather admire the members from Sind who, though they com- 
mitted themselves otherwise at the last Meeting of the Council when they found that 
public opinion was very strong on the subject, honestly and courageously came forward 
to recant what they had said through ignorance, and informed Youi Excellency at 
this Council, that now that public opinion had declared itself in an unmistakable 
manner, that they, as their representatives, were bound to act accordingly. On the 
last occasion,! venture to say, Your Excellency, that we were misled by the assurance 
which was given to us that everybody connected with Sind had really accepted the 
proposed innovation. Now we find, My Lord, it was otherwise. I am generally 
sceptical about such sweeping assertions and consider it always safer not to depart 
from ordinary safeguard provided by the rules of procedure that I asked Your 
Excellency to intervene on the last occasion. As I have said, the wisdom of Youi 
Lordship’s intervention has been amply justified as similar action was justified not 
very long ago with .regard to the Bombay Port Trust Amendment Bill. My Lord, 
that 1 ask Your Excellency, and I appeal to the wisdom of the Member m charge of 
the Bill, whom I admire tor the way in which he tries to apprehend every aspect of a 
question, and whom we admire for the way in which he tries to ascertain the views 
and feelings of all parties to see if he could deal with them liberally and generously, — 

I ask him to consider carefully whether this demand of the Karachi Municipality is not a 
just and fair demand, and whether it does not meet the position which he himself has 
taken up, mz., that he is acting in the interests of the Karachi Port Trust, m the 
interests of the City of Karachi and safeguard these interests efficiently. My Lord, 
we can secure efficiency without the sacrifice of political principles. I appeal to Your 
Excellency and to the member in charge of this Bill not to go back from election 
once It has been given. Just as Lord Chve said on one occasion, it is absolutely 
impossible to recede from such a situation ; once you. have taken a step of that 
character, there is no possibility of a retreat from it, and that is a saying of that great 
man which applies to political matters as to others. Once you have granted this 
right of election to a body like the Karachi Municipality, I will ask Your Lordship to 
weigh carefully and considerately whether it is right to retrace a step of that sort and 
then I appeal to Your Lordship and the member in charge, and all members of this 
Council, that they must not join in taking away from the Karachi Munici- 
pality, one of its two seats and substitute into nomination instead of election. 
The Klarachi Municipality itself has ,come forward and frankly told you that 
they would be quite content if it is provide'd that one of the two members who 

^ elected at the present time should be a member of the Indian Mercantile 
- Community. 
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My Lord, I venture to submit that my amendment, whioh is not based solely 
upon the recommendation of the Karachi Mumcipailty, Is an amendment which I 
myself had m mind at the time of the first reading of the Bill. It is a just and £ur 
one, a pohttcally wise, and even m practice a measure which will secure— it will 
certainly not harm — the elBoiency of the Karachi Port Trust. 

Severai honourable members hamng spoken for or against the amendment, 
the Hon ^tr Pherooeshah replied asfoUaas 

May It please Your Excellency, — So far ns my honourable friend Moulvie 
Rafiuddln is ooncemed I can only say that 1 am amused bj his profession to set up as 
an apostle of consistency and a champion of lawyers I think. My Lord, that if you 
consider his arguments carefully, you will see that instead of being consistent it is 
he himself who is most inconsistent, and is not by any means advocating the interests 
of lawyers He utterly fails to understand what I said on the last occasion about the 
cosmopolitan character of lawyers I was not asking on that ouiaslon that lawyers 
should be pushed in all sorts of places, good, bad and indifferent All that I pointed 
out was that a law) er was well quahfied to sit in judgment on matters, not only which 
affect law, but all other concerns of life, and that if a lawyer was returned to the Port 
Trust, it was no such bad thing as had been attempted to be made out 

As regards consistency, he sajs that I am inconsistent, because I take away 
one seat which might have been given to a lawyer and make it compulsory to give it 
to an Indian merchant Where the Inconsistency crept m, 1 fall to sec, and my honour- 
able friend was not careful enough to point it out to me clear!) My honourable friend 
Mr Hill has pointed out that we were considenng m what way we could best promote 
the efficiency of the Port Trust and the interests which it represents, and it was from 
that pomt of view that I argued that it was far more desirable that the Karachi 
Municlpalit) wIiK,h has reprcsentauves of the trade and commerce and all other 
interests of the City, would be n far more preferable agency for seleoUng an Indian 
Merchant than Gov ernment thcmselv es I say they would be in a fru better posltionr— 

I do not speak irrevercntl),— bang In closer touch with the trade and mercantile 
interests, than the Government could be, though, ns 1 said, they are assisted by the 
advice of then- own officers In Snd But I think I will leave my honourable friend 
Moulvac Rafiuddln for the moment alone. 

What has astonished me most, what has amazed me cx,.ecdingl) , is the speech 
of m) honourable fnend Mr Harrow 1 cannot imagme how m) honourable friend 
Mr Bairow could have put forward the arguments which he put fotw ird in support of 
nommatton against election, because if )xni consider it for a smgk moment, if) ou 
push Ins argument to its logKal lOnvcquence, you would Iiavc to go back to the old 
da) s, wlicn ever) member of this Council was pul In b) nomination and not by 
da-tko let him push his argument, and if nomination, arcording to him, can srork 
fat more cfiiclenll) fee the purpose ofsckvling people, why was all tlic trouble to 
substitute tleclioo in place of the old sj stem of nomlniiion? Why dowc praise 
l.Ctd Mork) nnd Lovd VImtonnd I am sure m) benourabte friend joins in that piaiw, 
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for the reforms winch have been introduced in enlaiging the scope of election as 
against nomination. If my honourable friend ]\Ir. Barrow who is generally very fair 
in these matters, will consider this question cai efully, he will find out why it is that 
election is preferred to nomination. “ Oh, ” he says, “ party arrangements will be 
brought in.” Well, party arrangements exist also in the House of Commons. So 
abolish the House of Commons and abolish election throughout the British Dominions. 
My Lord, those are not the arguments which can really support the opposition 
against my little amendment. He said it was a small and a very minor matter, so I 
said myself, but it is the thin end of the wedge which is mightier than far more 
strong endeavours subsequently made. It is the recognition of the principle that 
election does things better than nomination in certain circumstances that requires to 
be borne in mind in the conduct of all municipal, political and other affairs in this as 
in other countries in the world. Therefore, small as it is, I submit, that it is on 
account of the principle which is involved in the step which was taken that I venture 
to put fonvard the claim, — of what ? — of not even bringing in a new roll of election, 
but of maintaining the elective seat when it has been once given, rather th^n relegate 
it to that of nomination. 

My Lord, I entirely agree with my honourable friend, and I entirely endorse 
the assurance that his desire is, as certainly we know, it is of Your Lordship, to 
co-operate in the work of free municipal and other bodies as much as possible. I 
entirely accept with the very greatest thankfulness that assurance, but my honour- 
able friend reminds me of some Old lines. For the purpose of co-operation, he first 
disfranchises the Karachi Municipality and that reminds me of those lines which, an 
accomplished scholar as he is, he will probably know : 

“ Height measures he in depth and peace in strife, 

And calls all this the poetry of life 

Then again. My Lord, ^ this disfranchisement which he calls the first step 
reminds me of those popular lines . 

“ It was all very well to dissemble your love, 

But why, oh why, do you kick me downstairs ” 

My Lord, my learned friend’s dialectic skill which I admire, and I have always 
admitted that it is very great, has tried to put upon the difficult position he has taken 
up, the best possible philosophical interpretation, and he says we ought to accept 
this little disfranchisement for a short time because “ I assure you that in the near 
future,” — those ominous words, — “ when the Karachi Port Trust Bill is taken 
up for amendment another time, we will see that something is done in the interests 
of the Indian merchants.” My honourable fnend has not told me when it 
will be found necessary to amend next the Karachi Port Trust Bill, Are wc 
sitting in the Legislative Council for the purpose of amending and re-amending, and 
find occasions to bring on amendments and re-amendments at every session or 
are we legislating in such a way as to avoid having recourse to early amendments ^ 
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tf my honourabk; friond admit'* that, It h dcjiirablc to obtain by clectloti an Indian 
merchant to the Port Trust He admits that All that he says Is that the Indian 
Merchants’ Association is not fully representative of the Indian merchants, and there- 
fore it IS not quite a suffiaeotly strong body of Indian merchants, and therefore he 
whl not allow even for a short time a representative returned by election by the 
Indian merchants, and that was the fallacy which unfortunately vitiated all the 
arguments of my honourable frtend Mr Manmohandas Ramjl I could have under- 
stood him if he had said that he msistcd on a representative being returned by an 
Indian merchants body I support him wholly m doing that. He takes up the 
extraordinary position bacause that could not be done, be would rather have a Govern- 
ment nominatioa allow the Municipality to return a member by election. That 
IS the fallacy of my honourable fnend Mr Manmohandas Ran^i. It indeed seems 
to me that my honourable fnend really admitted ctTry position that I have taken up 
If he was pr epa red to support the returning of a member of the Indian Merchants 
Association by election to the Port Trust, 1 would at once withdraw my amendment 
and would again remind him, which was a matter lost sight of by m) honourable 
friend Mr Graham,— (I am sorry ho is not here),— ( A voice —He is here.) Oh, he 
has changed his scat I hope he is not hiding, Your Exccllen^-y (Laughter ) I am 
almost certam he is retracting his \ icws 

\ our Lordship will sec that my honourable fnend has reaJI) admitted that 
position that a member of the Indian Merchants Association should, if there was a 
bcxl), K clcwtcd b> that bod), but I xmII remind him that he his given no ansu-cr 
to the argument which uns supplied to him b> m) lionourablc Incnd from Sind, vtc , 
that the A«rs<xiatioa has been recognised, for the purpose of returning two members 
to the Karachi Muniapaht) Surch, My Lord, if a body so constituted has been 
judiciously ami legislatively recognised for the purpose of returning two members 
to the Ivanwhl Municlpalit), cannot it be trusted to return one member to the 
Karachi Port Trust P No answer has been attempted even to that broad fact storing 
in the face. Isay that if there is such a bod), by all means,— never mind tlic 
Karachi Mumcipalit) then let that bod) be entrusted with the task of reluming an 
Indian Member of ihcir own sclcclron Hut if that is not so, m) argument Is this 
M) luMKJurablc fnend lias nen attempted to rcpl) to t)ie argument, fallmg tliat bod) , 
uhiJi IS better for the purpose of returning n mcrcantilL member to tl»c Koradii 
PortTru^t? llcsa}s Cfovcmmcnt, hut I venture to sa), no an election b) a bedv 
like tlic Karachi ^lunk,lpaIll^ Is certamh prcfenblc to that. 

Well, m) honourable friend Mr Harrow sa)spafi) arrangement is coming in. 
M\ cxpcrteivc is lliai part) con«iJeraiioas and vanous oilier conshleralions come in 
cvcr)*whcrc, even in Government a..lion and ihcv itill come to die end of time, hut that 
Is no reason wli) we sliouIJ not entrust die Kara..hi Munkipolity with the task of 
returning to the Port Trust ffom tlieir members an Indian merchant whom the) would 
select frem their clo^ centact and connccti'ti far better dian Covemmcnl, be. au«<f 
after all, Gen emi ne n t are ool> advised b> some oHLcr, and just as muvh party 





atT'anofCmcnts creep in in the case of officials as in that of non-officials. Consideration^ 
of a variety of characters, personal and othenvise, enter into the recommendations even 
of officials. 


My Lord, I have taken up the cause of the Municipality, because they have 
brought this matter before the Council, On the last occasion we were told that the 
Bill should be passed at that very sitting, that public opinion was unanimous, and 
therefore we should not hesitate to take up all the three readings at one stroke. Now 
we Icnow that a large portion of the public differ. My honourable friend Mr. Barrow 
says tliat public opinion is no such thing, there is no such thing. But he forgets 
that when we talk of public opinion we don’t mean the opinion of the world, but we 
mean the general opinion of the people who are interested in the matter. We always 
talk of the whole world. What do you mean by that ? Obviously those interested 
in any particular matter, and the public opinion of Karachi, of people who are 
interested in the question, has declared itself in a way far different from what 
was tried to be made out on the last occasion, and therefore it seems to me that now, 
following the doctrine which was laid down at the first reading, we should really give 
le hearing, some respect to the declaration of that opinion. 


My Lord, there is one thing which I wish to point out. The Karachi Municipa- 
y has never been consulted in this mattef. Lhave a complaint to make against 
vernment. Was this Bill which affected their pnvileges, was it ever referred to 
, before it was brought into this Council at all P My honourable friend says it 
published to the whole world, so that the Karachi Municipality should have seen 
and given their opinion upon it. But is it not the policy of Government that when 
' bodies and communities are specially affected with regard to any legislation that 
their attention should be specially invited and their opinion sought ? In the case of 
the Bombay Municipality, we have always been told ‘ we shall consult you.’ I know 
there are lapses. Governmen<^ t, their failures of memory, and sometimes a body is 
not asked their opinion abo Lters affecting it. But in this Council we have 
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If my honoiimble friend admits that, It Ls desirable to obtain by election an Indian 
merchant to the Port Trust. He admits that. All that he says Is that the Indian 
Merchants’ Association is not fully representative of the Indian merchants, and there- 
fore it IS not quite a auflociently strong body of Indian merchants, and therefore he 
will not allow even for a short tune a representatiVB returned by election by the 
Indian merohants, and that was the fallacy which unfortunately vitiated all the 
arguments of my honourable friend Mr Manmohandas Ramjl I could have uoder- 
8ti)d him if he h^ said that he insisted on a representative bcuig returned by an 
Indian merchants’ body I support him wholly in doing that. He talces up the 
extraordinary position bacause that could not be done, be would rather have a Govenv- 
ment nomination than allow the Mimimpality to return a member by election. That 
IS the fallacy of my honourable friend Mr Manmohandas Ran^ It indeed seems 
to roe that my honourable friend really admitted every position that I have taken up 
If be was prepared to support the returning of a member of the Indian Merchants 
Association by election to the Port Trust, I would at oocc withdraw my amendment 
and would agam remind him, which was a tnattcr lost sight of by my honourable 
fHend Mr Graham,— (I am sorry he is not here),— ( A voice — He is here.) Oh, he 
has changed his seat. I hope be is not hiding, Yotu Excellency (Laughter ) 1 am 
almost certain be is retracting his \ lews 

Your Lor^hip will see that my honourable friend has really admitted that 
position that a member of the Indian Merchants Association should, if there was a 
body, h. elected by that body, but I will remind him that he has giv'cn no answer 
to the argument which was supplied to him by my honourable irlend from Smd, , 
that the Association has been recognised, for the purpose of returning two members 
to the Ivarachi Municipality Sure!) , My Lord, if a body so constituted has been 
judiciously and legislatively recc^ised for the purpose of returning two members 
to the Karachi Municipality, cannot it be trusted to return one member to the 
Karachi Port Trust P No answer has^becn attempted even to that broad fact staring 
in the face. I say that if there Is such a body, by all means,— never mind the 
Karachi Munlcipalit} then let that body be entrusted with the task of returning an 
Indum Member of their own selection. But if that is not so, my argument is this 
My honourable friend has not attempted to reply to the argument, falling that body, 
which is better for the purpose of returning a mercantile member to the Karachi 
Port Trust? He says Goternment, but I ^'cntu^c to say, no an election by a bod} 
like the Karachi Municipality is ccrtainlj preferable to thaL 

Wc!l,m} honourable friend Mr Barrow 3a)s party arrangement Is commg in. 
M> experience is that party considerations and various other considcrationscorooin 
ctxrywhcfc, cv'cn in Go% ernment action, and they will come to the end of time, but that 
Is no reason ulij wc should not entrust the luirachi Municipality with the task of 
returning to the Port Trust from thcir members an Indian merchant whom they would 
select from their close contact and connection far better than Government, because, 
after all, Go\*crmncnt arc only advised by some ofHccr, and just as much party 





arpangements creep in in the case of officials as in that of non-officials. Consideration^ 
of a variety of characters, personal and otherwise, enter into the recommendations even 
of officials, 
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My Lord, I have taken up the cause of the Municipality, because they have 
brought this matter before the Council. On the last occasion we were told that the 
Bill should be passed at that very sitting, that public opinion was unanimous, and 
therefore we should not hesitate to take up all the three readings at one stroke. Now' 
we Imow that a large portion of the public differ. My honourable friend Mr. Barrow 
says that public opinion is no such thing, there is no such thing. But he forgets 
that when we talk of public opinion we don’t mean the opinion of the world, but we 
mean the general opinion of the people who are interested in the matter. We always 
talk of the whole world. What do you mean by that ? Obviously those interested 
in any particular matter, and the public opinion of Karachi, of people who are 
' interested' in the question, has declared itself in a way far different from what 
was tried to be made out on' the last occasion, and therefore it seems to me that now, 
following the doctrine which was laid down at the first reading, we should really give 
some hearing, some respect to the declaration of that opinion. 

My Lord, there is one thing which I wish to point out. The Karachi Municipa- 
lity has never been consulted in this matter.’ Lhave a complaint to make against 
Government. Was this Bill which affected their pnvileges, was it ever referred to 
them, before it was brought into this Council at all ? My honourable friend says it 
was published to the whole world, so that the Karachi Municipality should have seen 
it and given their opinion upon it. But is it not the policy of Government that when 
bodies and communities are specially affected with regard to any legislation that 
their attention should be specially invited and their opinion sought ? In the case of 
the Bombay Municipality, we have always been told ‘ we shall consult 3^011.’ I know 
there are lapses. Government have^their failures of memory, and sometimes a body is 
not asked their opinion about matters affecting it. But in this Council we have 
always been assured that whenever their interests are affected Government would 
take their views. Now I ask whether, with regard to this Bill, the opinion of the 
Karachi Municipality was ever invited. I am assured by all the members that it Was 
never asked to express its opinion on the subject. ' 

My Lord, I do not care about the result of taking votes, because I am one 
of those who, by a long public career of disappointments, have learnt patience and 
resignation. Let the division go in any way it likes, but I hope I have done my 
duty by the Karachi Municipality and by- this Council. 

JI. E. the President then spoke as follovjs :^My Mono irdble friend Sir Pheroseshah 
Mehta has voith hts usual skill and fowei of language, made his case as strong as he 
possibly could, and I am sure that Government fully appreciate the argur^ents that he 
has put before us. N010 he has asked the Government a definite question at the conclusion 
of his remarks^ and that 7uas as to -whether this Bill has ever been put before the Karachi 
Municipality. My honourable colleague is not perfectly sure with regard to this question, 
but it will be within my honourable friend.' s recoUection, that we have here the President 
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^tht KaracM Mumcipabir rnAa on the bat xauitJi tmahtch we Asauttd Ihu BtU, 
exfmud hamelf ie he ttnegly tnfaveur of the BiU as it stands at the frestnt Ume. 1 
qmte Opprtaaie my henmrable fnsnd't fmnto/view ini tf I msty say so he has teen 
dssSMSsing ■mih great force and great power what ts really rather a small guesiton I am 
Us admit for one moment that / am grmng way sss favonr tf nomination as 
agasnst the eletdsvt pnnaple. I am sn favour where possible of the tleohvt prtnoiple and 
J should always faoeur it where St could possibly le introduced 

Sir Phtroeeshoh s amendment was then put to the vote and hit i8 voting for and 
*8 agatnsi t/ 

The Bid was then read a third time and earned. 

BOMBAY LEGISLAITYB COUNCIL 

amending of the BOMBAY IRRIGATION ACT 

At the Meeting of the Bombaf Legulattve Council held ai Bemiboy on i6th December 

0 0, Lard XVtUtngden prtsidmg the Boru Str Richard Lamb moved the first 
rtadtns of a Bill farther to amend the Boinbay ImgrxUon Act, iS7^ 7he Bilj 
related to Second CUus tmguUon TVorbt The Act Jatherio applied only U Works, 
which wre loUlf eonstraded and mavdained by Government. Section 5 it toas ttne 
of the Act e mp eroere d Governmemi to tssue a notification deolarmg thai a certasM tourte 
of wUer was required for trrtgaiicn but no notificaiton under that ttehen would aval to 
give Govemmesd the right or power to control the Second Class Irrigahon Works and it had 
therefore been decided to tntrodtwe the present Bill It was only when trouble arose ewtng 
to disputes amongst tie tmgaiors ihomselvos due to therr inability to settle amongst them- 
selves or where Government had expended large sums of money and must ntcessardy see 
that a frvper return was obtained on that sutuy sn such cases the proposed measure was to be 
applied, in order to settle in other ways thorn tn accordance with the custom the distributjon 
of the new supplies of water vihich had been made available. In short the BUI left alone 
all Sicond Class Jmgatton Works which were being managed under the existing custom 
and practice without difficulty and without dispute and tn cases where these arose Govern 
mint would notify the intention io bring the Works under this Act, and on such notification 
enquire inie the necessitf or otherwise of declaring the work under the Act tf the ntcessity 
was not found they would take no further step and leave the work to go en as before managed 
by custom and practice, but where the necessity was found then only the work under the Act 
was to he declared a Second Class Imgalten Work and Covernmtmit/t the latter case proposed 
to take tneasurfs that were prescribed tn the sections 7^ to the end. 

The Bill xoas read a first time and referred to a Select Committee 

• • • t • 

At the Meeting of the Ccunal held at Bombay on i6th March 1914, the lion. Ssr 
Richard Lamb moved the second readin t of the Irrigation Act Amendment BilL The Bom 
Mr Godboles Motion that the second reading be postponed was put to the vote and lost and 
the same gtniUman s Reioluiton, W ^ " That a Committee of this Council composed of offi laf 



and 7ion-officiaL mejnhen, he appointed to considet and report on the matter of Second Class 
Irrigation 1 Vorks in this Presidency ^ with a vieiv to drafting clauses in the Bill similar to 
those of the Mysore Tank Panchayei Reoulation^’ was carried 

H. E. the President Now we will proceed with the second reading of the 

Bill. 

The Hon. Sir Pheiozeshah t — May I rise to make an appeal to members of this 
Council ? We really do not know where we are, and what it is that we are to speak 
on. 

H. E. the President : — -We arc now discussing the second reading of the Bill. 
There was a motion before the Council that a Committee be appointed to enquire into, 
etc,, etc. That particular motion is passed. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah ; — We shall be running the Committee side by 
side with the discussion. I only beg Your Excellency to relieve us a little from oui 
want of understanding. ' 

H. E, the President ; — The honourable member rather came late in the debate. 
He does not know exactly what has happened. We began by discussing the second 
leading of the Bill. The motion for adjournment was moved, and that has been 
negatived. The motion by my honourable friend Mr. Godbole was then moved and 
has been passed, 

A Committee has to be formed with a view to consider and report if a Bill can 
be formed, etc., etc , that is, I suppose, for the information of Government. In the 
meantime, the present position is that we are to go on with the discussion on the 
second reading of the Irrigation Bill. 

Afict some fiuthei discussion the Hon Sv Pherozeshah inquired of the honourable 
member in charge of the Bill — 

Is my honourable friend prepared to say that this Bill would not be applied to 
any but those works in which there is any urgency that Government should have 
legal powers ? Is he prepared to exclude all other works from the operation of this 
Bill ? His argument is that it is required for the purposes which he has desenbed. 
The Hon. Mr. Godbole says that there are not more than five per cent, of those 
works My honourable friend has argued that even if it is one per cent, the Bill must 
be passed for the purpose of giving legal powers in respect of that one or those 
few works. Is ho prepared to say that he will exclude all other works at present from 
the operation of the Bill till the report of the Committee is made ? 

The Hon Sir Richard Lamb replying said that Government would cai efully / efrain 
U om applying the Bill to all 'nnall wot Is fot which there would be no call or demand for the 
conttol to he given by the Bill. As to the actual numbets ivhich should be excluded or included, 
it ivas not possible fot him tc give any absolute binding assurance 

After some hit ther interpellations the Hon Sir Pherozeshah said — 

I think, My Ixird, we had better proceed with tlie discussion on the second 
reading of the Bill. 



H fc the President —That is exactly what I should like. 

Hit Bon Sir Pktroitshak tiun apoU as fellows — 

Tberefore, Your Excellency) I will set a good example m that respect and 
ofifer a few observations. I did not mteod to speak on a subject like irrigation and 
irrigation works, but I see my honourable friend Mr Sheppard looks at me as if 
I was qmte competent to speak on this as on other subjects There are two 
observations I should like to make even on this Bill with regard to imgatjon. The 
one IS, that I ihmV it is a great pity that this Bill has not been framed on lines 
which would have brought out the communal spint in our villages more than it has. 
It has often been deplored as an unfortunate circuinstancc arising from the rigid 
and inelastic character of the Bombay revenue system that the old spmt af communal 
co-operation has been almost crushed out of existence in our villages. We have 
often heard it said— I believe the Decentralisation Commission has pointed it out — 
thatjWe had committed a great mistakB m tliat respect, and that it seems desirable 
tliat everything should be done to rc-crcate, as it were, to revive the old spirit of 
communal co-operation which formerly was the foundation of the Indian village 
system, and it seems to me that, whenever an occasion anSes, we should never lose 
an opportunity of doing something which would go to re-create that communal 
system. 

1 have only just looked mto the pamphlet on the Mysore system, and it shows 
how the communal spint coukl be revived in a matter of this character, and Village 
Panebayats would be very useful bodies for purposes of dealing with matters with 
which the Bill purports to deal. My honourable friend Mr Godbole pointed out that 
he IS perfectly willing that, where the matter really concerns two villages, those 
works might be put out of the purvie%v of the VDlage Daochayat s action, but where 
they relate to a smgic village, there is no reason whatsoever why the village community 
should not be left to consider the question themselves, and tlicrcforc it is that I 
regret that this Bill docs not utilise this occasion, which has fortunately ansen to deal 
With the matter in that spirit 

There is really no reason for much hurry about the matter, as appears from a 
remark whKdi fcU from my honourable friend Mr Curtis I le said that formcriy they 
were taking Illegal action m the matter, and a Committee was appointed in 189S, 
whicli pointed out that it was illegal to act In the way m which revenue ofRccrs were 
acting, and that Committee recommended that some steps should be taken to put the 
matter on a more satisfactor) basis Mr Curtis added that, for\arious reasons, 
Go\*cmmcnt slept o\cr the matter, for how many years nowP— kt us sec,— from 189G 
to ” the) car of Our Lord ^ 19U, thatis to 8a),for 18 years. It is the old talc. 
Gcn'emment sleep o\‘cr a matter for j-cam, of course alwaj's for good reasons, but 
when It wak-cs up the matter must be pushed through urgently, and we are told that 
it IS not necessary to gi\*e us as many dajs or months for our consideration as they 
took years to consider I \cnturc to think that wo mayjustl) take some time In 
dcalmgwith this Bill I think rc\‘cnuc ofBccrs like m> fnends tlic lion Mr Barrow 



Slid tlie Mon. Curtis who take an interest in these matters, should be asked td 
suggest some measure which may have the effect of reviving the old village 
co-operative system that had existed. 

It was very refreshing to hear my honour-able friend Mr. Curtis, if I may 
venture to say so, correcting what had fallen from my honourable friend Sir Richard 
Lamb. He pointed out that the provisions of the Mysore Bill were ' not really 
antagonistic to the proposals in the present Bill, as the revenue member thought, but 
might be made ancillary or supplementary to those provisions. If they are not so, 
my honourable friend Mr. Curtis might have gone a bit further and kaid that it was 
a most desirable thing to do and that they should be incorporated in this Bill. They 
would have stood side by side for various purposes in this Bill itself, and I think that 
would have been a desirable way of dealing with this matter. My honourable friend 
Sir Richard Lamb does not deny, that to irrigation works relating only to one village 
he does not seriously press to apply the provisions of this Bill. What he is most 
concerned about is with regard to the works of a character in which more than one 
Village is concerned. Now, if that is so, surely in this very Bill we might side by 
side run sections which would enable the Village Panchayats to deal with other 
minor class of works. I still think my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb might 
consider whether it would not be desirable to model the Bill in some manner which 
would take advantage of both ways — one requiring direct action of Government in 
the way in which it is proposed to do in this Bill, and the other to be dealt with by 
village Panchayats on the model of the Mysore Tank Regulation. Probably my 
honourable friend Mr. Curtis is qmte right in saying that the Mysore Bill is not a 
new model. I know that English revenue officers have very often regretted that the 
rigid system of revenue administration in this Presidency has ci ushed out the real 
spirit of the old village system and that everything should be done for the purpose of 
re-creating it as far as possible. It seems to me, therefore, that the Bill might very 
well be framed on those lines. 

The second observation which 1 should like to make is what comes in a very 
incidental manner, it does not appear on the face of the Bill itself because it is brought 
out only with reference to the motion for amendment of the Irrigation Bill, which is 
the system of penalties which might result in the imprisonment of the parties 
concerned. Now, Your Excellency, I feel very strongly on that point. Looking at 
the scope of the Bill, and the position of the parties who are likely to be affected by 
it, I ask this Council whether it is right to include m a Bill of this character personal 
penalties entailing impnsonment for the purpose of compelling petty repairs to be 
done ? I can well understand Government insisting that if the parties interested will 
not do what is required by law that they should do, that work should be taken out of 
their hands, and they should be mulcted with all costs of carrying out that work. That, 

I am prepared to admit, would be a reasonable way of dealing ith the matter, that 
Government may take over and make the sinning persons liable for all the expenditure 
which might be incurred. There are numerous pro\ isions in the Bombay Municipal 
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Acts m which it is provided that if a person will not carry’ out the work which is 
considered necessary for public purposes, that work should be taken out of his hands, 
and that he should be made to pay the cost which might be incurred in respect of 
doing the work by the Municipality itself But that is a very different thing from 
saying that all defaulters should be liable to be sent to jafl T think my honourable 
friend wiU carefully reconsider this part of the BilL I say take everything out of 
his hands for the interest ctf the village but do not send him to jail, and I ask my 
honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb, I ask the two or three Commissioners who 
are now flitting m the Council, and who are supposed to be most intimately 
acquamted with the feelings, prejudices and ideas of these people, what a man would 
feel if he thinks that if he fails to do something of that character, he is marked to go 
to jail P 

{Tlie Ron Mr Godbole at thu ttage fohupsrtd something to tJu speaker ) 

H. E. the President — The honourable members cannot hold a little conver- 

satjom 

The Horn Sir Pheroaeahah —My honourable friend Mr Godbole is doing 
mo a service, Sir, because he is correcting to some extent what 1 have been saying 

H E the President —We should be glad to hear what the sen ice is 

The Hon. Sir Phero*esfaah —I am glad to be corrected m time, My Lord. 
He says that so far as the penai clauses are concerned, they will not altogether 
operate upon the rayats themselves, the imgators themselves. If that is so, my 
remarks will require modificatKXi to that extent But even the imgators themselves 
will not be altogether free from liability 1 understood that the penal clauses which 
inflicted Imprisonmet in the mam Act were also ngidly to be used for the purposes 
m the manner m which I have spoken. If that is not quite so, I am very glad, but 
if it is so even to some extent, I would ask honourable members to sec that the 
penalties will not include personal penal sentences 

There is onl> one other observation which 1 wish to make My honourable 
fnend Mr Barrow siid that it is essential that there should be a record of irrigation 
rights, but I am not a great bcllc\’cr in the Rccord-o^ Rights m the way m which it 
15 proposed to be done Poor people who hard!) know what exactly their imgationaJ 
nghts are, and what they arc to claim, but which the> have exercised for a number 
of j-cars, arc placed at the mercy of a Rc\Tcnuc OflLcr who draws such Infcrcncca as 
he thinks proper from such evidence that Is placed before him. We know the 
difficult} of establishing a right. We ore now throwing the burden of proving 
cxactl} hat their nghts are upon these people. Wcknem, m numerous instances 
in the past, that people upon whom this burden has been thrown, though their 
position lus been of an indisputable cliaractcr for a number of >xars,ha\-e been unable 
to csmblish them as satisfovtonl} as might be established in legal wa} s. Therefore 
It IS with great apprclicnsion that 1 View that portion of the BDl which requires the 
Rccord-of Kights to be prepared. I aln'a}s view with apprehension the difijcuUy 
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there is in establishing the existence of nghts though they are exercised for a 
number of years, particularly those of this character. These are the only observa- 
tions, Your Excellency, which I propose to make, and I hope my honourable friends 

will follow my example in confining themselves to the second reading of this Bill. 

\ 

Several honourable members having spoken for and against the Btll^ the 
motion for the second reading Vias put to the vote and carried and the Bill viai^ 
then considered clause by clause. 

ONE MAN’S HOLDING. 

The Hon. Mr. Godbole then moved an amendment the object of which was to 
exclude the work of one irrigator only The Hon. Mr. Godbole thought that such 
works being private th^ ought not to come within the purview of the Act They 
were intended to irrigate one man's holding only and Government were concerned 
only in the intereUs of such works as affect a large community and not when they 
affect only one person. 

In support of this amendment Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows. 

Your Excellency, — I beg to support my honourable friend ' Mr. Godbole’s 
motion. I thought from the remarks that my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb 
made when controverting the amendment of the Hon. Mr. Upasani that he was 
prepared to exclude the provisions of the Act applying to one-man’s holding, and I 
think with very good reasons. I see my honourable friend firmly shakes his head 
and IS qmte firm about it. But I really ask my honourable fnend if in opposing the 
Hon. Mr. Godbole’s amendment we are not very near confiscation ? If not confisca- 
tion, what IS It that you are going to do ? Here is the work which belongs to only 
one man and you say “ we shall have control over it.” To my mind it is perilously 
near confiscation. What does the Select Committee wisely say about it ? They do 
not deny that it ought not to be brought under the notification as a rule. But they 
point out that if the works are not specially excluded that might lead to some 
difficulties in view of the joint family system in India. If that was a good reason, 
why we ought to give power to confiscate a large number of properties which belong 
to the joint family system in India ? I ask my honourable friend, whether that is a 
ri<^ht attitude for Government to take up in matters of this kind, to take away private 
nghts m this fashion and for such a reason. When you go on to say that one-man 
tanks ought to be dealt with under the provisions of this Act by a simple notification 
by Government, then his control over it can be infringed in all sorts of ways as 
provided in the Act. It really seems to me— if it does not exclude one-man tanks — 
s we would be perilously near what I may fairly call confiscation. 

Several honourable members having spoken^ the Hon So Richard Lamb in Jixk tcpl} 
said — Your Excellency ^ Tam sorry to say I am entirely unmoved by ivhat / haic heard — 

The Hon Sv Pheroztshah — Yon at c very ha>d-hcartcd 

The amendment was ulUmately put to the vote and declared to hare ben tod TV 
Hon Mr Godbole asked fat a dtvi^iom The number of zotts recerded for and agrirtt tt,< 



dmtiidwittii ifh£ tgUat ihe Bon the Prtsxdeni said — / <iMi vd-y torht lo ktti^ konentraUi 
members hid a ttry tiUertthng ttittafim has arum which tw ere nd quite clear 

ahold jet 

The Beru Sir Pheroseshah — May I sugZ^l } our KxctUency to adjourn the Ccuncil 
till lo-morraw ^ 

H E the President — No / da not ihtnk so I think we should he able lo deal wUh 
the sUuaiion in a vwmesU 

A consultaiion took pl^^ct hetween H E the President the Members ol the ExeaUive 
Council etc and atier a few ntxnidts H E the President said — I think m the whole it 
would he well if we accept my honourable fnend Sir Pheroiuhah s suggestion and adjourn the 
Meeting There u an equality of vota and alihovgk rrt have been making strenuous 

effe/ts wt LOMttos discover upto the present moment whether the President u entitled lo a 
caslo^ vote 

jyhe/t the CouHcil met on the next day i e on the I7lh March 1914 B E Ihe 
President declared that he was empowered to give hu casting vote under section 34 page 11 of 
the Indian Councils Act of 1861 and voted agahui the amendment but m order lo gtve e^ecl 
lo the toxshu of the manhet s he said Government weie prepared tomove the proviso that they 
had decided cm vt 

To clause (i) of sub-set lion {.l) of new set lion 73 the follorttng proviso shall hi added 
namely — 

Provided that no ariijicial reservoir nhuk is aciualh used for ihe purpose of imga 
tton hy a Angle irrigator shall he included in suck notification except either with the consent of 
suck irrigator or if in the opinion of the Governor in Council suck inclusion is necetsary in ihe 
public inlerests then wUkout su k onunt but subj^t to the payment after the issue of the 
dedaraiien mentioned in sHb-sedion (o) /»» such irrigator of such coTHponsaticn jor his rights 
as may he settled in accordance n Uh the provmens of sc tson 79 

The Words or tcater-ccurse supplied Jrom such reservou tnre aided between the 
cords rtsenxir and wkt k and section 7o as euu ended was finally pul to the vote and 
carried 

QUtSTIOV OI PUNIiJlMENT 

The Bon Mr Godhole then urr-W au amendment which related to the modification of 
the punishments to be awarded in the ease of offences in connection with Second Class Irrigation 
U orks On this amendment tko Bon Sv" Phero-ahah spoke as follows 

Your ExccUcncy^My honourable friend Mr Lalubhai tells us that he found 
It hard to follov, all those who were opposed to his views. I may be allowed to 
say that 1 find It \*cr> hard to follow the logic of the arguments advanced by ray 
honourable fhends Sir Henry Proctor and my honourable fnend Mr LalubhaL They 
say that If major works, os pro\’idcd in the main Act, can ha\'c penal clauses in 
reference to nets of mfiingcmcnt, why not then ha\’e the penal clauses made 
applicable to mfawr rsorks also^ but they forget one thing, that the mam Act, so 
far as that point is concerned with regard to m^yor works, is not before us (“ Ilcar^ 
hear *') \\c ore not dealing with that portion of the mam Act, and because In the 



fnam Act tiict’c is wiiat inighl be considered a dark spot wltli I'egarci to penalties ol* 
imprisonment, I do not see why we should, in dealing with minor works, perpetuate 
what I consider a great haidship on the class of people to whom these penalties 
arc to appl). My Lord, I have a very strong feeling on this subject. ' I am sorry 
that Ah Baba’s letters have gone out of fashion and are not read as they used to 
be in the olden days, where he set forth the hard lot and the despairing resignation 
with uhich these men, these rayat^ and cultivators accept their desolate lot 
under Providence in a spirit of wonderful resignation and wonderful patience. 
Why, these poor people, rayats and others are, My Lord, now-a-days absolu- 
tely inveigled — I do not use that term in an invidious way — absolutely covered 
with a net of all sorts of Acts, Excise, Salt, Opium, Abkari and a variety of 
things, providing for the smallest thing that can be imagined. Of course, the old days 
when it was possible to imprison an old woman foi scraping earth in which there was 
a little salt arc not likclj'' to return now-a-days, but I think we ought to refuse to 
involve these people and drive them into a mesh of penal clauses upon every possible 
occasion. In many respects, by simple forgetfulness, or ignorance or indifference, 
they do something which is opposed to the strict clauses of an Act of this character. 
Further there is a great distinction, I venture to assert between major works absolutely 
constructed by Government and these minor works. These minor works include 
the smallest possible works, such as a small tank, a well, and with regard to them any 
default, lapse or negligence is liable to be visited with imprisonment. I say it is hard 
enough that a fine should be inflicted, but also to be punished with imprisonment is 
really going too far. If Government are solicitous with regard to these works, I say 
let them by all means take charge of them and see that they are maintained, but I do 
venture to put it to the Council whether it is right that these poor men should be made 
to suffer and made accountable for the smallest lapse and punished Avith fine and im- 
prisonment. My Lord, it is perfectly true that the sections provide for fine or 
imprisonment, but we cannot always depend upon the judgment of officers who have 
to deal with these clauses to see that they are administered without harshness. My 
Lord, I give the greatest credit to the officials, not only of this Presidency, but of all 
India, for the way in which they, on the whole, discharge the heavy and responsible 
duties which he upon them, but I do speak from a pretty long experience when I say 
It is not altogether seldom that wc come across judicial officers, magistrates and 
revenue officers, who are obsessed with their own ways 'of lookmg at things and are 
led away in matters of this character in a way which sometimes surpnses and 
sometimes startles ordinary people, who cannot understand that judgment can go so 
far wrong in cases of which I can give a long catalogue. Therefore, it is. Your 
Excellency, that I always keenly feel that these people, these rayats^ these agricul- 
turists, whose lot IS hard enough in all conscience in ordmary circumstances, should 
' not be enmeshed, as far as possible, into a net of penalties, fines, impnsonment and a 
variety of things. Major works, as I have said, may be constructed and maintained 
by Government j and are already provided for by the mam Act. Let it remain as it is, 
but to go further and to bring minor works, constructed not by Government but 
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b\ pawK n\ri K\Ik<, wulim tK punxw, of thc*c oLivi*cS, i' 
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and tlic Corpomtton that liavincf regard to those amendments to which they 
v'on‘=entcd lho\ slionld bo a!lox\cd to rn!‘Jc certain other duty by the imposition of a 
t.iv on the csjVrt of cotton. The ncivotiations between Government and these two 
N\iu"^ proceeded upon that ba'^is, and noK'^Jv e\er heard of anything else being sub- 
stituted lor tint 1 1 \ (HI cotton, b'vcn tlic last letter of Government assuicd the 
Co'^vration that the> were carofull} considering this particulai proposal winch has 
W'cn unde b\ the Corporation and the Impiovemcnt Trust. We knew nothing 
to the contrar\ till ve received onl\ the other da} a letter from Go\ eminent sending 
thn Hill for the information of the Cor{x>r.itton .md telling them that m view of the 
neccssii\ lo strengthen the financial pt>s!tion of the 'Prust, Go\crnmcnt had included 
m thu Hill a surtax on the tr.msfcr of properli in the City of Bombay. It is 
altogether opposed to the piinciplts and (he pohc} of the various financial adjust- 
ments which had been arrived at K'luecn .ill the parties. I think the request of the 
Corporation to allov* time to '-end their icprcscntation to the Council on this 
matter ts .a per forth* legitimau one l^ecousc it was nc\cr given even a few days’ 
opjxirlunit} of jviniing out lo Government, that it was an entire departure from the 
undcr''tanding which h.id been comt to between the parties Under these circum- 
siances, 1 do not pippose. ^ our hxcellcnc}, to go into the discussion of the various 
jx^inis which have been put forw.irtl by the honourable member in charge in 
justification of the proposal of Ciovcrnment. 'J here is a good deal wdiich I could say 
Ixith in rcg.ird to the historical asjiect into which my honourable friend Mr. Pattani 
has entered, and in leg.ud to the justification which he has placed before the Council 
for preferring a surtax on the transfer of property to a duty on cotton. I think it 
w’ould be wasting the time of the Council if I went into all the details wdiich, I assure 
Your Excellency, would detain the Council for a considerable period of time. But I 
take it that my honourable friend has really said that Government are willing to 
postpone the consideration of the first reading of the Bill, if not till the Corporation 
makes its representation, but till March. I think the Corporation will be quite 
satisfied with the postponement till Maich, and I am perfectly certain that the 
representation which is proposed to be placed before this Council will be before that 
penod. ITen, il I understand that Government are willing to the postponement in 
that form, 1 do not think it would be i ight to detain the Council with any further 
remarks. I understand that the members of the Council have now taken to the 
courteous mode of saying that they will consent to a postponement if the Council 
wishes it. I take it that really means that Government are prepared to" accede 
to the motion for postponement which I venture to place respectfullj'^ before the 
Council, and if that is so, Your Excellency, then I do not propose to take the time 
of the Council with any further remarks. 

H. E. the Pre<itde7tt quite agreed with Sir Pherozeshah that the Mumci- 
pahty had a legitimate leason for expecting postponement of the discussion on this 
Bill in order that the Council might get the mews and opinions of the Municipality 
in the near future 

The motion for postponement was then put and carried. 

J 
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BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


TOWN PLWNING SCHEMES 

At iitt Mulxng cf the Bombay Ltgulaitve Cnunoil hold at Bombay *n IT tk Ik^tmUr 
1913 H E Lord WtUtngdon prcnimg ih* Hoa Mr C H A Hill movtd iht firsi rtadmg 
of a Bill to provide for ikt making and to-teuiton of Town Planning Schtvux Thu Bill loas 
an adjunct of the ordinary ItgulaitoH for Mumcxpal satniaiion and provided lor Town Planning 
in advance that u to say that instead of toatitmg (til conditions arose which rendered it 
necessary at great expense to demoltsh and reconstruct st proposed to take porter to auihorut 
local authoriim to deal tn advance tn suck a stay as to secure that Tavsu Planning took place 
upon a mil thougkt'out cued definite scheme Tks Bill applied in the first tnsianct proprio 
tngort only to the Island of SalseJte ated avtud primantf at securing the orderly extension of 
iovsn areas and it toas praetieally enttrdy restricted to or at all events had been drafted mainly 
xmth the object of dealing with areas not yet fully developed One of the immediate efft<ts of 
plague which appeared in Bombay tn 1896 was to casue a considerable number of well-do do 
people of Bombay to migrate into Salsette and to build houses theft which sprang with extreme 
lepidtly without very muck regard to order or tamiary arrangemtni with iht result that 
considerable inconvcnxenct had been caused Another feature was the tneonvenunt shape of iht 
plots of land in Salsette Tkett were tnadapied for building purposes that ts to say thtif shape 
did not lend itself easily to schema of development eixept br the very expensrve process of 
ae^tttnag the plots bodily and that was a process lohich none of the local autkorilUs in Salse/tt 
could afford In those arcumsianees Qovemment had appointed a Special Offerr Mr Mead 
to enquire tn/o the question of colonuation of Salsette asui to report on the tuhjeci Mr Mead's 
Report rtsulUd ta the ftrwMneni appointment of an Officer for Saluitt which appeinimeot had 
been held by BIr Turner and hath Mr Mead and Mr Turner might be said to be the 
onginaiors of the legislation which was now proposed The real incentive to their proposalt 
trox the discovery that while the StiiUmtnt Offrtrs could draw lines across the Map and put 
up finger posts they had not the resources nor power for acquiring the land necessary for 
cansirucltng the roads nor had they anr authority behind them which would enable them to 
acquire contributions from there benefitting by any suck seknurs Clauu 3 of the Bill therefore 
described the purposes fn- which a ton n planning schrmt miqht provide -'ll: the construction 
drvnsion aliereti n and sioppmq up of strisis roads end communications condruetion al/cration 
oj buildings bridges and other tiruetnra the plotting out of lands as budding sites the 
acquinhqn f had for open spaces gardens and so forth drainage inclusive of sewage and 
turfaee drainage lighting water supply tU The coils of iht scheme should he met hr 
contributions levied on the owners of the final plots in proportion to the lacremcnt estimated to 
accrue to each plot tnljeel to the prevuo that the contribution should not t\cred half the 
insrmtnt 

This is in short the gist cf the Torn Planning" Bill wjtch was now before the 

Ovntil 

The If V Mr /nil having finished Ais speech the Hon Dr D A D Monte rose to 
address the Council, tehrn the Hen Sir Phero eshah intervened and spoke as follows — 
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May it please Your Excellcncyi— Before my honourable friend proceeds with 
the discussion on the first reading of the Bill, may I ask Your Excellency to 
ascertain if the Council would accept the suggestion— I think it is a most desirable 
suggestion— which has fallen from the honourable member m charge of the Bill, 
namely, that we should now postpone the debate till March, the whole debate on 
the first reading ? I think it is a very important suggestion which my honourable 
friend has thrown out and it is really very much better than the motion* of the 
Hon. Mr. Patel or the amendmentf of the Hon. Mr. Godbole. If I may speak on 
that point, Your Excellency, I may be allowed in the first place just to make one 
observation. I hope the Council will appreciate to its utmost extent the exhortation 
which my honourable friend has given it in the guise of an eulogium. I quite 
understand my honourable friend to say that he expects the Council to enter into 
the spirit of this Bill in the spirit in which I am perfectly certain the Council will. 
Instead of exhorting us directly in that way, I think he has chosen a more courteous 
path of conveying it like a golden pill in an eulogium upon the way in which the 
Council always discharges its functions. But leaving that alone, I think the Council 
will agree with me that we are very grateful to my honourable friend Mr. Hill 
for the admirable, perspicuous and illuminating manner in which he placed an 
important piece of legislation before this Council. Important as it is, I hope my 
honourable friend will pardon me for maldng one observation, namely, that we do 
not wish to render ourselves liable to the ciiticism which a great German engineer 
made at a conference of engineers in London at tile time of the introduction of the 
Town Planning Act upon Englishmen. 

H. E. the President • — Order, order. I must really ask my honourable friend 
to confine himself to the particular matter before the Council as to whether the Bill 
should be postponed till march. 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah -.—Then, Your Excellency, I beg to suggest that 
we should now postpone the further debate upon this Bill, as suggested by my 
honourable friend Mr. Hill, until March. I think it is a most useful course which 
Will give us time to consider, and, as my honourable friend said, digest the Bill of 
this complexity and originality. * It is an absolutely novel Bill and it is in its very 
nature bound to be complex. It is, therefore,' quite necessary that we should have 
time to consider and digest it for some little time. It has been very useful that mj'’ 
honourable friend should have opened the first reading, because it enables us to 
consider the Bill in the light of the observations and explanation which he has made. 
Therefore, I submit to Your Excellency and the Council that it would be very 
desirable to postpone the further debate on the Bill till March. 

H E ihe Pn'ndciii — Government ts entirely in ilu hands of Uie Ccnmal 

• That the first reading of the Bill should be postponed until July. 

tThat certain desiderata should find a place in the Bill nhich should he redrafted so ns to cnibodi 
in intelligible terms the precise protisions whicb it was designed to contain 
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Thi mottm that ihe dltcumm of thii Bill he postpoiud till March tuai thmput to tic 
vole and earned 


Ai tht of the Bombay Ltgulatxvt Camuxl htldai Bombay on lith Mareh 19H 

H E Lord Wtllvt^don prttxdxng the Hen Mr C H A Hill moved ike firti reading of 
the Town Plamttng Bill Several koneurabU mmhert having expressed their vitios the Hon 
Sir Pkeroveshah spoke as fellows > 

Your Excellency, — My honourable firiecd in charge of this Bill will pardon me 
if 1 begin with a little jamng note, and that is in regard to the circumstance that the 
present Bill has never been referred to the Bombay Corporation It is true that the 
draft Bin first prepared was sent to the Municipal Corporation for its opuuon, but that 
BUI was dropped and the Corporation thereupon discharged the Committee which they 
had appointed for the purpose of considering it The present Bill has never been sent 
to the Corporation for its opinion though it immediately affects them As the Bill 
includes the whole of the Island of Salsette m its immediate application, includ- 
ing the Town and Island of Bombay, I think the course is always preferable that 
when a BDl concerns the intcrsts of a boay like the Municipal Corporation or any other 
body, it should be specifically forwarded to ft jfbr its opinion and criticism. 

Having got rid of this jarnng note, I must say that I congratulate my honour- 
able friend on bringing before this Council a BID which 1 consider is a great step m 
advance so far as samtary improvements for housing in the whole Presidency arc con- 
cerned. 1 think the time is quite npe when such a measure should be laid upon the 
Statute Book for the purpose of meeting the necessities and needs that anse, and that 

something should be done to provide against unhealthy quarters being run up all over 
the Presidency not only m the Island of Salsette. I quite confess that at the same 
time wc have to bear in mind somewhat more than we have yet done, the economic 
aspect of the working and the operation of a BUI like this What I mean b} the 
economic aspect I can best illustrate by soraething which I came to know when the 
English Town Planning Act, upon which this BUI is very largely based, was being 
considered At that time a very mflucntial meeting of a Society of Engmeers — I forget 
the exact name of that body — was held in London, at which engineers and authonties on 
those points from all parts of Europe were Imited and 1 reraember the humorous speech 
which a German authorit) made on this subject He said humorously, but appropn- 
atcl), that the action of the British Ic^sbture in regard to Town Planning reminded 
him of what used to be said of German ladies who took to French fashions after they 
ceased to be tlic fashion In France, and he humorously ask-cd the Bnusli public to 
take care that they were not going to take up the Gennan method after its lia\ mg been 
discredited In Germany itself Leaving aside the humour of the observation It was 
founded upon this circumstance that the cxpcncncc of Toxim Planning in Germany led 
some to the conclusion that, though it was a useful and valuable thing for the middle 
classes, It somehow or other was not of equal value or usefulness to the labouring 
clasics, upon whom Town Planning came rather as a burden than as a relief Now 
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I do not say this for the purpose of saying that we should not proceed with this Town 
Planning Bill. I am saying it only for the purpose of asking my honourable friend, 
when he sits as Chairman of the Select Committee, to consider the proposals in the 
light of the burdens falling on dififeient classes. I ask him to carefully consider those 
provisions, so that in the light of past experience we may be so able to frame .the 
measure that it would be beneficial in the interests both of the middle classes as well 
as the labouring classes. 

I confess I was not able to follow my honourable friend Mr. Parekh in regard 
to tlie criticism which he made upon this Bill. If I understood him aright, he said 
information was necessary before we could see whether we could proceed with this 
legislation. Well, it struck me that the information which he indicated should be 
supplied was information relating to all possible Town Planning Schemes throughout 
the whole Presidency. I do not see what information would be of any use otherwise. 
Then he confined himself to the Island of Salsette. I think it was really what was 
passing in his mind, that if Government possessed any schemes for Town Planning 
in the Island of Salsette, they should be laid before the Council. Now I confess, 
though very often 1 agree with my honourable friend Mr. Parekh, and his pnnciples 
are principles in which I generally agree, I do not even follow his observations in that 
respect, because it seems to me that we are not considering any specific Town 
Planning Scheme. We are considering at present only the prmciples, whether the 
Town Planning Scheme is a smtable and beneficial measure for the purpose of 
avoiding that congestion which is admittedly taking place m the greater portion of 
Salsette, 

t 

r 

He said the second point we are considering in this Bill is whether the methods 
of Town Planmng are generally adapted for the purpose of securing our object. If 
my honourable friend thinks that those methods should be modified or should be 
more adapted to the circumstances prevaihng m Salsette,’ the proper time is when die 
scheme is really before the public for consideration, and in that respect I would ask 
my honourable ftiend, the member in charge of the Bill, to see that he deals yith it 
in some way by which the Town Planmng Scheme may be placed before the public. 
Might it not be a good idea that schemes for Town Planning for any particular 
quarter should be laid before the public for their consideration before any definite 
steps are taken in regard to them ? I know there is a clause which says that, when 
the authonty has come to the conclusion ,that the Town Planmng Scheme is necessary 
for a whole area, some time should elapse withm which various subsequent processes 
are to take place, but I should like that in a country like this, which is new, to a Bill 
of this character, some time should be given to the parties concerned to say whether 
the Town Plarming should take place or not. I only throw out this suggestion for 
the consideration of my honourable friend when he comes to a detailed discussion 
in the Select Committee. 

Now, Your Excellency, so far as the very clear and exhaustive speech of my 
honourable friend at the time of introducing this Bill was concerned — and I was very 



glad to receive a (Xjpy ofa separate repnot of his speech— 1 quite understood it at tin. 
time, and 1 carefully read the speech when it came to me in a separate printed fora. 
From what IS stated on page 8 of that pamphlet, and he has put it m very clear 
language, he says —“Having made it clear, then, that the scope of this Bill is aimed, 
not only primanly, but I might almost say entirely, at the object of extending 
towns, of dealing with areas which MvmicipaliUes may desire to take up for the 
purpose ofextension in an orderly and satisfactory manner, and not for dealing ui 
congested areas. ’ 1 thmk this is a very accurate supimary d the objects for which 
the Town Planning Bill is, not only pnmarily but almost exclusively, mtended. But, 
then. Your Excellenoy will observe that, so far as the provisions of the Bill are 
cODcemed, they are applicable to every Municipality, and every suburban area and 
every possible place m the Presidenoy of Bombay, because m the first place though 
It says Insmuatmgly, if I may say so, that its appheahon shall extend m the first place 
to the Island of sisette, it contains an important seohon which places the whole 
Presidenoy, every Municipality and every suburban area at the mercy of the Act. 
It goes on to say that Government may by notification in the Govemtneiti GastUe 
direct the extension of the Act to any part of the Bombay Presidency, so that the 
provisiona of the BU may be applied by Government to any and evoy part of the 
Presidenoy Now that does not seem to be quite m harmony with the summaiy 1 
have just read with regatd to “ not only pnmarily but almost exclusively,’ cto., which 
my honourable friend says in bis speech to be the mam object of the Town 
Planning Bill Further, when we come to the Munloipahpes which are called 
Local Authorities, there is one important section to which 1 wish to call Your 
Lordship’s attention, which is section 8 That section says— (Reads). Your 
Lordship will see that under that clause it is not only that the local authority with 
the sancPon of Government can determine upon a Town Planning S,-.limn.., but it 
also may be ordered by Government to prepare a Town Plaruiuig stotiimy, so that, 
after all, the whole working of the Act is placed entirely m the hands of Government. 
Now I think that this prtrvision ought to bo very seriously considered. Take the 
instsmoe of the City of Bombay 1 should venture to say that it would be a most 
fnappropnatc and a most disastrous thing that the provisions of the Town Planning 
Bin should be applied to some of the congested areas within the already eiisbng 
City of Bombaj The Corporation, I know— at least a large number of members 5 
the Corporation — are of opinion that, so fir as remoVmg the coogesbon of the City 
of Bombay is concerned, the remedy should not be by applying the Town Planning 
Hill, but that the remedy ought to be taken in a different manner, mto the details 
of which I do not propose to enter at present. But I think tlQt something should 
be Jane which would safeguard the local authontics from being ordered to embark 
upon schemes of that character Mj honourable fhend, with his usual policy of 
ghc and takc—though j-csterday lie did not gne ns a proof of that, bull know 
that he has gcnerallj distinguished himadf by the liberal manner m which he 
realises his duty in cany Ingout the policy of gne and take— has already referred 
to that point in his speech on the present occasion. He said all the points will be 
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Considered m the Select Committee. I go so far, My Lord, ag td hold that the power 
of introducing the provisions of a Town Planning Bill of this character in the heart 
of the City of Bombay should not be given to the naked vote of the majority even 
of the Bombay Corporation. However, those are things which my honourable ' 
friend was kind enough to say will be carefully and deliberately considered in the 
Select Committee •, and I am perfectly certain that needs his guidance, — and I know 
what his guidance on an important Committee means— therefore, I hope that this 
matter will be carefully and deliberately considered before it is finally put into the 
report of the Select Committee. 

With these observations, My Lord, I congiatulate again my honourable 
friend in charge of the Bill on having taken, by bringing this Bill into this Council, a 
very great step — a very valuable step — in the work of co-operating in the object of 
improving the sanitary condition of housing in the whole of this Presidency. If 
properly worked, if worked cautiously, and if worked always in the spirit of coHDpera- 
tion, about which my honourable friend has been often recently speaking (though 
I take one exception to it, that we have not always been strangers to the doctrine of 
co-operation in the City of Bombay which has attained its present greatness, because 
as remarked by Sir William Hunter in his account of Lord Reay’s administration, 

“ all communities, European and Indian, worked together in hearty and harmom'ous 
co-operation for the welfare of the city ” ), if worked in that hearty spirit of co-opera- 
tion and, I repeat, if worked properly and cautiously, I am perfectly certain that if we 
put such an Act on the Statute Book it will be for the perpetual and permanent bene- 
fit of all classes of the people in the whole Presidency. 

T/iS motion for the first reading of the Bill "was then put to the vote and 
carried and the Bill was referred to a Select Committee consisting of seventeen 
honourable members including the Hon, Sir Plierozeshah Mehta, 

* 

At the Meeting of the Council held at Bombay on 8th December 1914, H. E, 
Lord WiUingdon presiding^ the Hon, Mr, Hill moved the second reading of this 
Bill, Several honourable members having spoken^ the Hon, Sir Pherozeshah 

said : — 

/ 

May it please Your Excellency^— I only desire to make a few observations with 
regard to the second reading o^ this Bill. It is a new piece of legislation, and I am 
very glad that this Presidency takes the credit of initiating it before any of the other 
Presidencies. 

My honourable friend Mr Hill spoke in very flattering terms of the assistance 
which was rendered to him by the very large Committee which sat as the Select 
Committee for the consideration of tlus Bill. My honourable friend Mr. Patel was 
rather inchned to carp about the representative character of the Committee, but I 
think that the description ^ven by my honourable friend Mr. Parekh was a juster one . 
than the carping one given by the Hon. Mn Patel. He Called it a » large and strong 
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Committee,” and I think it was a large and strong Committee, and my honourable 
friend in charge of the Bill was qmte nght m say mg that it was really a reoord-break- 
mg Committee. He said that the assistance that it had rendered him was ot a large 
character, was very valuable. That observation requires to be supplemented, by 
another, and it is this, that I think the Conanittee was very fortunate m possessmff 
my honourable fbend Mr Hill as its Chairman I am speakmg from some little 
expenence when 1 say that Mr Hill makes an ideal Chairman of Committees, for this 
reason that, while he is a strong and fiim-minded person, as we have reason to know, 
he 19 also one always open to reason and possesses a judicial frame of mmd, and 
always places hunself m a judicial position to take into consideration the views of 
those who differ from him, and it seems to me that it is one of the oharactenstics 
which makes a Chairman absolutely mvaluable in conducting the dehberations of an 
important Committee. Therefore it is that 1 Am glad to be able to say that the 
Couned IS very grateful to the Committee and its Chairman for then indefetigable 
and arduous labours in the consideration of tius Bill 

My Lord, I congratulate my honourable friend Mr Hill in steering this very 
important Bill to a safe haven He has steered it successfully in spite of what has 
been said by the I Ion Mr Patel and the Hon. Mr Parekh. I venture to think that 
if there were an} doubts about the ments of this Bill, they would all be removed 
after hearing Mr Patel For what did his speech amount to P Mr Patel first spoke 
against the representatn e character of the Committee. Well, I believe, there were 
seventeen members on that Committee Seventeen members of this Council, I think, 
whoever they may be, whether they come from the Southern Division or the Northern 
Divsioo, or fiom any otlicr part of the Bombay Presidency, may well be trusted to 
consider a Bill of this cliaracter in all its bearings 

Tlicn, My Lord, what were tlie oUier objections which led the lion Mr Patel 
to conclude lits speech bj saying that he entered a protest agamst tlie passmg of 
the. Bill P Tlicj wen, about the constitution of the Notified Areas Coranuttees and 
tlic grievance ofSslsctu, that it should have been put m tlie forefront in the opera 
turn of tins Act Well the only objection he advanced, wns a joke. He is a lawyer, 
and 1 suppose that nobodj knows better than lie docs that clause (j) to which he 
aferred applies onij to certain specific purposes. I am sure he wns joknng when be 
rn-vde the obscTvation tliat because clause (j ) is introduced m the Bill for a certain 
special limited restricted purpose, ss It is introduced m other Acts, for the purpose 
of enabling the operation of the essential parts to be earned out unfettered bj any 
local by4aws or rules and such other things, that we maj os well abolish this 
Council Well, that was all the cnticism which was levelled by Mr Patel against 
the Bill Therefore It seems to me that the v indication of tlie Bill really comes from 
the mouth of ilic Hon. Mr Patel himself 

Asm my honourable fnend Mr ParUJi, although he always speaks very 
moderately, still It cams to me tliat he advanced nothing which could be said to go 
against the essential character and the essential prmciplcs upon which this BDI is 
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fomidcJ. He <?aiJ that the basic principle i<5 that if a laige number of land-owners 
want v.initary and other iniprot'cmcnts and if a minority comes in their wa)^, the Local 
Government m iv well be trusted to allow the will of the maiority to prevail. I think 
my friend Mr. Parelch forgets that the essential principle goes a great deal further 
than that. It is to {■'rolect the general i atc-paycr from beniing burdens which really 
ought to fall on those who derive advantages from improv^ements. It is for the 
purpose ol piev entlng l.iigc .itoas of land from being as if it were misapplied from its 
projvr purpo'^es. All these are verv imporianl considerations in the progress of a 
rising Village or a nsmg spice of land, and therefore it is that in the interests of the 
whole people, of all those who are responsible for the finances, that it is necessary 
Hint onh a few land-ovMiers should not be.illoweci to .iggrandise themselves and to 
Ix^nefit hv bettcimenl which takes place .it the cost of the general rate-payer. This 
question of l>etlermcnf is a veiv large question with which we hav'^e not been able to 
deal in the past. In Bombiv a 1 irge number of piivatc individual land-owners deriv^’c 
benefit from moneys epent h) iliegenei.d ratc-payci without contributing anything 
themselves realh to it. and that h.is been .dwMVS most iinjnsLand inequitable. We 
hav'c been pcrpetuallv unking efforts to sec that people whose lands arc bettered b}’’ 
the improvements nnde at the cost of the general tav-paycr should not altogether 
C'-npe with impunitv, 'I'liat is one of the caidinal and essential principle, s upon 
which the Towm Planning Acts are founded. Therefore it is most useful and valuable 
tliat they should be applied to all growing places like Salsette, and Salsette was 
selected and spcciallv mentioned because it presents incidents and phenomena which 
make it ver) easily accessible to all the benefits of an Act like the present. 

iMy r^rd, I entirely approv^c of this Bill. But when one remembers that it is 
a new and novel piece of legislation, that it is the first of its kind in India, where it 
has been never tried before, that it has been tried in other countries with v'-arying 
success, it IS important that its application to India will be carefully watched, and 
1 do trust that in its application, Gov^’ernment will see that the utmost care and the 
utmost caution are exercised. All Bills of this cliaracter, all Acts of this character, 
depend for their ultimate success, not upon the mere wording of the Act, itself but 
upon the way they are practically admmisteied, and I have no doubt that Gov^ernment 
will see that this new piece of legislation in its application is watched with care and 
with caution. With these few words, Your Excellency, I congratulate, I say again, 
my honourable friend Mr. Hill m steering this important and valuable piece of 
legislation to a safe haven. 

( The motion fot the second /eadin/i of the Bill iva^ (-arned and the. latter was then 
constde/ed clause hy clause 

A! Ihe Medina of Ihe Council on 9th JDuember 1914-, the Hon Mi Hill moved a 
small amendment The Govei nmeni of India while approving genei ally of the Bill had made 
ceilain comment<;, inter aha, on the subject of designating a Judge of the High Court in virtue 
of that office asffiesideni of the Tnhunal and tins amindmenf , it was hoped, would meet the , 
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Aiwi cj the Qmurnniml nf India li wai fropoNd la luhiltiuli Hi felhnmi mrdi In 
clann 33 in pka of IhcU wiiH find phut m il, vJi ‘a person wia holds nr has htld ogkt as 
a Judst of Ihi High Cour! of Judicalnre io be appomtid by the Chief Jnslici 
On this amendnitni Sir Phtroseshah spoke as fallous 

Your Excellency,— I have very gi'eat respect for the extremely painstaking 
seal of my honourable friend Mr Upasani. But I trust be will not consider hair- 
splitting a portion of that painstaking leaL It seems to me that on this occasion 
he really has been splitting ham He says that there is an essential difierenoe 
between ajudge appomted as a judge and the same man appointed not as a judge 
but as one selected for the purpose of carrying out the functions of a Judge. It 
seems to me that the object which the Select Committee had in view and which 
the Council has in view is to see that there is a person of a certain status and of 
certain qualifications who is appomted as President of this important body If that 
object is secured we get all that we want. 

Now my honourable friend Mr Setalvad I thought, when tefemng to the 
pomt which he raised, was going to compliment the Gotemment on the selfdenying 
ordinance placed on themselves by my honourable friend Mr Hill and Your 
Excellency's Government. (Laughter ) Instead of taking the power m their own 
hands to nominate a retired judge themselves, they hat e left the nomination to be 
made bj the Chief Justice. When raising his point, it was easy to observe that 
mj honourable friend Mr Setalvad was very much puziled to say where the power 
should be— whether the power should be taken away from the (Thief Justice and 
given to Government. I think we con leave the matter as m the amendment 
suggested by my honourable friend Mr Hill I thmk we con well trust them when 
they deny themselves the power of appomting ajudge and give it to another petson. 
It seems to me that the amendment proposed by my honourable friend should meet 
the full approval of the CouociL 

The amendment was earned and the Btll was read a third time and passed 

BOMBAY LEGISUTIVE COUNCIL 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES IN THE COUNCIU 

At tht Mutme ot Ihi Bmhay LegisMwt Cmuml held at Bembay n 17lk Dtrember 
1913 I! r Lord WiUmgdon presiding Ih lion Mr I J Paj,l „md a Pesalnlin 
ngarding Hr tnlrodnclion of Itgislaliee miainres in He CmuH Tht Hen Sir Phenersiah 
tfkcit as followt 

\ our Excclicnc) I hope my honourable friend Mr Patel will pardon me for 
saj'ing that I am somewhat amused at the ingenuitj which he has displayed m the 
wording of this Resolution He has asked — 

-Tlut thn Council rccommendi lo IL E lie Ckiremor In Counen tlut. except under 
jpcoxl and eitixordiniry circnmsuncvi no Imjioitxnt legnliiire mcasare he Imroduced in the 
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Council^ tnile'js the same announced in the Government Gazette three months prior to its 
introduction.” 

Now if my honourable friend had had as much experience of these matters 
as I have had, he would have found that people can honestly put a variety of 
interpretations upon these words special and extraordinary circumstances.” If you 
want to bring a Bill within three months, nothing is so easy as to bring ourselves 
into the belief that “ special and extraordinary circumstances ” do exist. I will' give 
him a little bit of my experience in this matter. In the Bombay Municipal Act there 
is a clause which enables a matter to be brought without notice as an urgent matter 
by the Commissioner or a member of the Standing Committee saying that it is urgent. 
Now I have had experience of the working of that clause for a number of years, and 
I find the result is that the most trivial matters are considered, not only by the Com- 
missioner but by the Corporation, as of the most urgent importance. But leaving that 
alone, Your Excellency, I must confess that the Resolution which my honourable friend 
has brought shows to me that he has misconceived the remedy for the evils about 
which he has complained. It is not that the Bills should not be brought till after 
three months pnor to their introduction, but I think the remedy for the state of 
things 'which is certainly disclosed in a somewhat startling character, is the course 
which has been introduced into this Council within recent days. I am sure the 
members of the Council are very grateful to Your Excellency for the free atmosphere 
you have introduced and for what Your Excellency said yesterday in your opening 
remarks, and it is in the same spirit that I appeal to Your Excellency to give members 
time for the real consideration of the legislative proposals which Government may , 
bring before the Council. The course that has been followed in regard to the Town 
Planning Bill, namely that the speech on the first reading should be made and the 
debate postponed is a very good one. It enables the members of the Council to 
really go into the reasons, real reasons, which have prompted Government to under- 
take that legislation. If the debate on the first reading is postponed, it enables 
members to consider the different provisions. That, I think, is a real remedy for 
the state of things against which my honourable friend Mr. Patel has been protesting. 

J think it is a far more useful course to allow Bills to be introduced within the time 
fixed by the rules and then, if necessary, if the importance of the Bill requires it, to 
postpone the debate on the first reading to a later date. I think that would be of far 
greater use to members than not having the introduction itself placed before the 
Council. Take the present instance, the Town Planning Bill. The course which 
Your Excelfoncy and the honourable member in charge of the Bill have adopted of 
placing before the Council the reasons, the object, the scope and the nature of the 
Bill will be of the very greatest assistance to the Members when they come to 
consider the provisions and pnnciples of the Bill before they speak on the first 
reading. It seems to me that that is a far better course than that which my 
honourable friend proposes. 

I would, therefore, venture to suggest to my honourable friend that, so far 
as his Resolution is concerned, he should withdraw it and leave it to the free spirit 
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whK 5 h has animated IIIii Excelleocy and the members of this Council to follow the 
course which they have now sat on on all proper occasions as the proper course to 
be followed It seems to me that members of the Council will have far better means 
of discussing, considering and studying the detads of the Bill m that way than by the 
course which my honourable fnend has suggested. I would, tbfaefore, 'Vour 
Eicoelldncy, suggest to my honourable friend that be should withdraw the ResolutioO 
leaving the new spirit to work itself as it has worked already m more thin one 
instance. 

Sevtral honourablt mtttiheri kawtg spoktUy fht Htg Hr Patti said — Yottr 
CxctUtncr — In mrw of tht oiurcahtmt made hr tie Bm Str Richard Lamb and the Hon 
Sir Fherouthak ifehia / btg to ■anlkdraw my Resoluiieii 

The Rcrotulion uvr then by leave withdrawn 


ELPHINSTONIAN SOCIETY DINNER, 1914 

EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The and annual Dinner of the Elptunstoman Society tooh place on yth March rp/y 
aihtn about tgo Elphinttomnnt tat dawn to dinner The Bon, Sir Pheroeheshah who on 
nBng to addrtts the astemblr, wai loudly chaeftdy gave the toast of the chief guest of the 
evemng Lard WtlUngdon, the Gavemer, at folloat 

Gentlemen, — As one of the oldest and perhaps as some candid friends would 
like to suggest , one of the most antiquated Elphmstoiuans now ra enstence, 1 am 
called upon to propose the toast of our honoured and distinginshed guest of this 
evening. His Escellenoy, Lord Wilhngdon, Governor of Bombay (Lmd cheers.) 
We are grateful beyond measure to His Lordship for his presence here on this 
occasion, a presence which we have learned to realise, brightens up witli 
Inspiring hope and kindly sympathy every function on which it is bestowed. (Cheers). 
But there arc deeper and more senous reasons for our thankfulness I rememb& 
that just over S’! years ago* when His Excellency’s great predecessor. Lord Reay, 
came formallj to instal this College tn its present habitation, I ventured to poult out 
in proposing a vote of thanks to him, that the cause of education,— of literary 
education as it has been the feshion to describe it with a shrug and a sneer, but 
whi^h 1 prefer to call bj its old-fiishioncd but true name ofllberaleducation— 
(Cheers) -might be compared to a tempeswost bark In midKKean. That comparison 
still holds good with regard to the education of which this College is the chief and 
the oldest scat m this Presidencj It can tiien be said that after a short lull, the 
gale has been blowing more ficrcci) than ever before. I say now what 1 said then, 
that the lesscl Is a stout vessel which will weather tlic storm. (Cheers) But 
It cannot be a source of Inexpressible relief, blended with a sense of sccunty that we 
should have amongst us at this juncture one who, like Hls Lordship, has been reared 
nod trained up m one of the great English public schools, and m one of those great 
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seats of learning- and of broad and liberal culture which have played so important a 
part in achieving the greatness of England and who can therefore realise what has 
been so well pointed out by Lord Morley and by Lord Haldane in some of their 
recent addresses, that specialisation can be based, and most effectively and most 
honourably based, on a preliminary foundation of broad and liberal culture. ( Cheers.) 
But our thankfulness for His Excellency’s presence does not end here. It is not a 
little gratifying to us that His Lordship’s presence here to-nigljt enables us to add 
the name of one who has already won the affection and esteem of the people of this 
Presidency by repeated proofs of the deep and active interest and concern which he 
takes in eveiy thing conducing to their welfare, progress and development in a variety 
of directions — (Clieers) — to the long list of distinguished men whose connections with 
tins College as promoters, founders, benefactors, or well-wishers is remembered 
and cherished by us with honour and respect. That list is an illustrious one. The 
memory of the great statesman from whom this College derives its name is reverently 
enshrined in our hearts. (Loud cheers.) In these days when we hear so much of 
“ The Indian Peril ” and the penis of education, I cannot resist the temptation of 
repeating the story I have often repeated befoie — perhaps you will think it is to me 
like King Charles’ head to poor uncle Dick — ^which is related of Mountstuart Elphm- 
stone by General Briggs who served under him at the time of the 2nd Mahratta War. 

/ “ Finding in a corner of his tent one day,” says General Bnggs, “a pile of printed 
vernacular books, I asked him what they were meant for.” “ To educate the natives,” 
said he, “ though it may be our high road back to Europe.” Then says General 
Briggs : “ I told him that I wondered that he, as Governor of Bombay, should have 

set It on foot. He graciously replied ‘ we are bound under all circumstances to do 
our duty by them. ’ ” ( “ Hear, hear. ” ) 

Gentlemen, it cannot for a moment be imagined that such a strong and 
sagacious statesman and administrator should have been indifferent to the question 
of the safety and stability of British Rule in India. But we understand what he 
meant, that the path of duty was equally the path of glory and of wisdom (Cheers). 
Our education has taught us that the integrity and stability of British Rule is found- 
ed on a bed-rock, — the bed-rock of the fact that it is mdispensably essential for the 
circumstaces, the needs, the requirements, the necessities of the country, and that in 
the inscrutable dispensation of Providence, the task is entrusted to it as the most suit- 
able agency for moulding and guiding the lofty destinies of this greatand magnificent 
land of ours. I have left myself no time to speak of the other great men connected 
with this College, particularly the great teachers who have left indelible marks on the 
lives and characters of so many of its students, such as Sir Alexander Grant, 
Dr. Wordsworth, Dr. Selby, Mr. Hawthornthwaite, Mr. Macmillan and many others 
I am sure it will do Your Excellency’s heart good to hear, as I have heard and still 
hear, the warm expressions of attachment, love and veneration with which these 
names are particulary remembered by those who have been under their influence and 
teaching. That teachmg has not been merely what is called secular, but of high 
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moral and *(pirltual value But I must \cavo this subject or I may never flnlahi 
I wni content myself by quotmg an observation I read only the other day in Lord 
Morle/s speech at the Manchester University —“I count those critics not wrong 
who say that Goldsmith with his Vicar does more for what is beat and kindest m 
human nature hundred preachers and hundred sermons.” We are thankful to be 
able to add Your lordship’s name to this Illustrious roll as of one, who, trained in 
that great school of pubho lifcr-the Bntish House of Parliament,— has already given 
proof of the highest statesmanship which has distmguished somp of Your Lordship’s 
noble predecessors whose memory is for ever enshrined m the hearts of a grateful 
people. (Loud applause) 

I now ask >ou, gentlemen, to dnnk cordially and enthusiastioally the toast of 
our distinguished guest Hia Excellency Lord Wilhngdon. 

BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION 

ITS COMPOSITION IN ITS EARLY DAYS. 

A (the Meeting of the Bentbay Aluntcipal Corporation held on^th Mareh 
tgr 4 y the Hon Str Pheroztxhah tatd — 

Mr Presideot,— I have been destined to-day to move Resolutions of some sad 
event or another The Proposition I now heg to move is — 

** That the Corporation have learnt with regret of the death, on the 7th ^February 101^ 
of Mr (Nanabboy) Bytamjee Jeojeebhoy who besdes taking a prominent pait u a pobltc 
adzen m all anc aflairi, rendered csefol services to the oty as an actire member of the Corpota 
boo for 17 years, and as a member of the Town CooncQ for 14 yem. That a copy of the 
KesolnUon be forwarded to the fannlj of the deceased with an expression of the CorporatioD i 
sympathy m their bereavement.” 

Mr President, few members of the Corporation, perhaps none except,! believe, 
my friend Mr Wacha ^vho has alwa) « been by ray side, have any idea as to what a 
prominent figure m the ci\'W and municipal life the late Mr Nanabboy once was 
He was not only an active member of the Corporation and the Town Council for j’cars 
but xcalous and spintcd as he was, he helped the cause of progress m the city In 
every direction. The mere mention of the fact that is Incorporated in the Resolution 
that Mr Nanabboy liad been a member of the Corporation for 17 years and of the 
Tov-m Council for 14 years s1k)u*s hw long connection with tlius body I remember 
lia\ ing been nsso>.latcd with tlic laic Mr Nanabboy since the early sevrentics when 
lie look a keen, prominent and an intcll^ent part in the Mumcipai administration of 
Hombay, he being one of those stalw'arts who fought hard to maintain the indepen- 
dence and the integrity of the Corporation. In those days Indian members like 
Roghunath IChotc \Tshwanath Mandlflc, Nanabboy Byramjcc and others worked 
stile by side w itU tlic Turopean members with great xeal, ability and independence. 



But timc<; arc now clianf^rd. It is a pity that Government at the present day nomi- 
nate on the Corporation men who in their representativ’^c capacity are not what they 
used to be in oklciUimcs. In those days a representative of the Grant Medical College 
used to sit on the Corporation where he always rendered very useful public service ; 
then there were editors of Bombay papers, - men like Robert Knight, I^enry Curwen, 
Martin Wood, and Grattan Geary *, Professors of Colleges of whom Dr. Peterson 
was a very prominent figure*, representatives of the military element— men like 
Major Selby and Major Martin, — all of whom worked hand in hand with Indian mem- 
bers to maintain the honour and the integrity of the Corporation. They were indeed 
men of culture and abilities who helped the municipal work by setting before them- 
selves high ideals of civic life and Mr, Nanabhoy was one of them— a most influential 
and active member of Jiis time, a valuable colleague of eminent citizens like Mandlik, 
Khote, Narayan Vasudev and Kowrozjcc Furdoonjee,— all of whom worked in a spirit 
of moderation and devotion for the welfare and progress of the people and whose, 
inspiration enabled the mcml'‘crs to go forward in helping the municipal administra- 
tion of the city. Mr. \\’’acha has just said that Mr. Macdonald is a buflfer, a sort of 
a bridge, — so was the distinguished Mr. Nanabhoy, a sort of a connecting link 
bct\vccn the native and the European community, and acted as an intermediary when 
there was a difference of opinion between the two communities and his influence was 
so paramount that it was always sought for whenex'er a difficult problem confronted 
itself. Personally I feel his loss keenly for he was my former colleague and a valued 
friend, who worked conscientiously for the good of the city witli a singleness of 
purpose and who gave her his best in an ungrudging manner. In him I have indeed 
lost an old and an esteemed friend. The harmony and goodwill with which we two 
worked together will never be forgotten by me. I hope and trust that the Corporation 
will remember the past and valuable services of Mr, Nanabhoy and join in the 
Resolution of Condolence. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

AJMENDING OF THE DISTRICT MUNICIPAL ACT. 

J/ ihe Mnhng of iJie Bombay Legislative Council held ai Bombay on 17 th Mauh 1914, 
H. E. Laid Willtngdon presiding ihe Hon Mu P D Paiiani moved ihe first leading of ihe 
Billftirihei to amend ihe District Municipal Ad of HOD These amendinenis could loughly 
he divided into iivo classes, namely, those that ai ose out of ihe growing importance of certain 
cities which made it necessary to assimilate then Municipal administration more closely to that 
of ihe City of Bombay The second treated of the defects which had been h ought to light in ihe 

practical W01 king of that Act In ihe first class came ihe provisions for the appointments of 
Municipal Commissioners for cities with a population of 150,000 and above These provisions 
were optional and it was not obligatory that they should be appointed at once Sections 15 
and 16 dealt with the permanent disqualification of a Municipal Councillor if he misbehaved or 
misconducted hihiself dm mg a healed discussion of a Meeimg without his being given ihe option 
of resigning his seat as a Councillor 
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On this Bill Sir Phtroxtskah spoke as follows 

Your Excellency, — An emended Bill of the sort of the District Municipal Bill is 
not one which can only be discussed or debated upon the pnnciples running through 
it. Each amendment really stands on its own merits and its own footing, and has to 
be discussed on its own account. But there are only two pomts included in these 
amendments on which I shall wish to oBfer a few observations to the Council The 
first IS about the attempt which has been made for the first time to mtroduce the 
system of the Bombay Municipality and to apply it to the largest towns in the 
mofussiL 1 have always held that that Is the procedure which Government were 
bound to come to at some time or other The only question is whether the ATuni- 
cipalty IS one to which the system can be profitably applied and that depends upon 
the position and the resources of the Municipality whether its resources are of a 
character winch would enable It to employ a Municrpal Commissioner of that sort 
tlirough whom alone a system, Iflcc the system of the Bombay Municipality, could be 
properly worked. In the Bombay Municipality the system has worked well, because, 
the resources of the city are capable of engaging the services of an officer of higli 
standing, expenence and reputation It is absolutely necessary for working a Sy stem 
like tliat in which the executive power is placed in the hands of one responsible 
officer called the Municipal Commissioner that he should be a man of great probity , 
knowledge and expenence. If that were not so the expenment is bound to prove a 
worse failure than the present system in the mofossil Therefore it Is necessary to 
see in the case of these MamcipalltieS in which it is proposed to apply the provisions, 
whether the Municipality has adequate tesources for the purpose. Of course it is 
for those ivho arc conversant with the conditions and circumstances of the roofiissil 
Municfpafitics, to point out whether such provisions coufd he made applicable to 
them. I suppose, that is a point which will be carefully considered in the Select 
Committee, whether there is any town in the mofussH which has amved at that stage 
of financial capacity under which it can lia\"c the new system applied to iL 

The otlicr point to which I should like to refer is that wluch is referred to in 
the Statement of Oh^ts and Reasons and it is this With regard to the amendment 
of section 15A, the Statement of Ofyccts and Reasons says— ( Reads ). 

Now, ^ our IjoccUency, section 16 of the District Municipal Act says— (Reads). 

Now It seems to me that the statement which is given in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons with regard to the amendment of section 16 misconceives 
altogether the scope and object of section 16 Section 15 was not introduced for the 
purpose of placing a penalty upon an cmng Councillor, but for the purpose of getting 
nd from the Municipality of a person who has pro\*ed htmsclf of the character which 
IS described in section 16 In case he was not there, in case he had resigned, It was 
not intended that that section should he applied for the purpose of putting a stignvi 
upon him. That being so, it seems to me that the object which is sought to be 
gamed is not an object which is in consonance with tlic purpose described m 'fectwn 
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16 which IS really put upon the Statute Book. The object wa§ that if a Councillor 
was considered as having misbehaved himself in that Municipality, there should be 
some way of getting rid of him under the District Municipal Act, applying the remedy 
of putting the responsibility upon the Governor-m-Council of removing that erring 
Councillor. It was not, as I said, for the purpose of placmg the penalty upon him 
and. Your Lordship will see that that must be so. Because, that is done without 
any judicial trial. If it was ever intended that that section was tp be used for the 
purpose of placmg a stigma upon the erring Councillor of having been guilty of 
misconduct or incapable of performing his duties, I am perfectly certain that even 
Indian Legislation would not have allowed that to be done without giving an 
opportunity for a man to be placed upon his trial and dejfending himself in 
an open judicial manner. It was because that was not so, that a certain executive 
power is given to the Governor-in-Council for the purpose of ridding the Municipal 
body of a person of that character. Therefore, I must strongly protest against 
the attempt which is made to shackle individual liberty of a person to resign any 
place which he has entered. If he chooses to resign at any time I submit that he 
ought to be at liberty to do so. The resignation is open to him at his own will. I 
can well imagine cases —I have had large experience in Municipal affairs — in which 
a Councillor has erred, and, his action required that something should be done as to 
his conduct, but the way is open to the Municipality for the purpose of attaining 
that object. And I have once or twice seen it done in the Municipality of Bombay, 
that IS, by passing a resolution, that such a person who has acted in a particular 
manner, has acted in a manner which according to the opinion of the Municipality is 
liable to grave censure or such just description as might occur to the Municipal 
body as necessary or desirable. That object can be gained in that manner. But if 
a section is introduced like the one preventing his resignation as it were and putting 
an indirect stigma by saying that he is expelled from the Municipality, I submit that 
course is not in consonance with the right of individual liberty or of justice or in 
the interests of -the Municipalities themselves. If a person is to be prevented 
from resigning, we in popular parlance very often say that the resignation does 
not take effect till it is accepted. But Your Lordship will find that when we come 
to concrete instances there is nothing of that sort A man has the fullest right 
of resigning his functions which he has for himself undertaken. It seems to me, 
as I say, if he has done anything which is wrong or which is reprehensible, steps 
should be taken for the purpose of marking the sense of the body and to pass a 
resolution to that effect. I should have no objection to such a course, for in the 
Bombay Municipality there have been a few instances where such a course was 
resorted to. But I have n6ver seen that a member could be prevented as it were 
from resigning whenever he chose to do so. I will ask my honourable friend in 
charge of the Bill to consider this question very carefully and very senously in the 
Select Committee. I do not think we ought to make it harder for a Councillor — 
whether official or non-official, elected or nominated— to do his duty according to 
the best light, on these Municipal bodies, by placing him at the mercy of an indirect 
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stigma of that oharailtef 1 am quite ready to admit that if a man deserves It m 
proper circumstances — that a stigma should be placed upon him — he must have 
the right of an open judicial trial before you place a duect stigma of that sort upon 
hun. I only throw this suggestion out for the purpose of enabimg the honourable 
member m oharge of the Bill and the members of the Select Committee to devote 
then attention— very careful attention— to the amendment which is proposed in that 
part of the Act. 

Th Kolun lor Iht first rtadins ol the BiU havMg ptmcd the IcIUr vxs Tclcncd lo a 

&ltcl Commiitu 

Al ikt Alftling of ifu Conned Mdon 2Sth Jitir 19N ikt Hem Mr Pallani wujvtd 
Ihe second reading ef Vtxs Bill Having rtgard to the crdinsms of the Bill at tit first reading 
vstih rtjtrenct to iht rtngnaiiou of a OnmexlUr the danse tn dispute was modified so that 
acceptaace of Ikt resignatum by the President of the Mnnuipality was no longer necessary The 
ComnUitet also reduced the Itoui of 150 000 entered in ihe Bill as read a first tme lo that 
of 100 000 tn eccordofut tmlh ihe snggesitons made at the first reading of the Bill 

Several amendments proposed by honourable numbers having been considered the Bill wax 
ttllimalety read a second and a third time 


SANITATION IN INDIA. 

13 E, Lord Wtlltnidon lead ihe foundatscsn'ilone of the Bombay Saniloiy InststHisen 
BuBding on n4ih March sgtp. In etsksxtg Bis Excellency to perform the ctremot^ the 
Hon, Sir Pheroaeshah spoke as foUeva 

Your Excellencies, Ladtes and Gentlemen, — As Vice President of the Bombay 
Sanitary Association, it falls to my lot to TveJeome Your ExceHcncies as heartily 
and as cordially as }ou ba\c been welcomed everyAvhere throughout the city 
dunng the last few weeks, and to ask Your ExccDcncy to lay the foundation-stone 
of this new buhding It is clear from the Report just read by Dr Turner*, who, 
1 venture to say, is the first Health OfRcer in India— (Applause) — and of whom wc 
are proud as one more feather in the cap of the city which claims to be the first in 
India, first tn cverythmgr-that the credit for this Institution belongs to this 
indefatigable gentleman himself But the most essential part of this credit lies in 
this, that Dr Turner, soon after he joined the Mumcipality, recognised that wc cout^ 
make sanitary laws and take sanitary measures, but if wc tned to compel people 
to obcyaixl cany them out, we wouki nc\cr succeed thoroughlj and fully until wc 
had trained and cdiKAtcd them and made them acquainted with sanitary requirements. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, the building of which His Excellency is about to lay 
the foundation-stone, will proMde a local habitation for the Association and I think 
wc might ImT n more suitable name and a motto I say >vc might hav-c a more 
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Suitable name, because, after hearing Di. Turner’s Report, you Ulust have fJei'ceiVed 
that this is really a Sanitary Mission and we aie providing a Sanitary Mission House 
for the purpose of carrying out the work. It seems to me that instead of Sanitary 
Association, it might be more appropriate to call it the Sanitary Mission of 
Bombay, and this building the Sanitary Mission House of the City of Bombay. 
Then too we might have a suitable motto and in this connection I am reminded of the 
great Lord Beaconsfield who, in one of ins memorable speeches, pointed out that the 
great need of the present day was Sanitation, and, referring to the old proverb of the 
wise icing Solomon, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, humorously remarked that 
the wise King had probably been misreported, as we are all apt to be misreported 
even in these days of shorthand. Lord Beaconsfield stated that what King Solomon 
probably said was not namtas vamiatum-i omnia vaniias but sanitas samtatum^ 
omnia sanitas.’^ ( Applause ). It seems to me that this would be an appropriate 
motto for this Institution. 

! 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is an irony of fate that we of the East should be 
so thoroughly backward in regard to sanitary movements when we remember that 
in the days of our . ancestors it was the people of the East who were remarkable for 
sanitary progress and sanitary improvement. All the religions of the East applied 
themselves to sanitary laws, and every religious code in the East prescribed oleanli- 
riess and sanitation. If we go back in history, we find that the European nations 
who are now so forward, were very much otherwise in the good old days. Historians 
have pointed out that in the dark middle ages, Europe was for a thousand years 
absolutely unwashed. It was the East, through Anglo-Indian officers sent back 
from India, that taught the West the great benefits of daily baths (Laughter). 
The time has surely come when we in the East must make an effort to take all 
measures necessary for sanitary iniprovement and progress.' It is not enough to be 
satisfied with personal cleanlmess but we must try and march with the times. 
Conditions have changed, new circumstances have arisen, and ' we must endeavour 
to educate and train our people to higher ideals of sanitation. The work that Dr. 
Turner has undertaken is indeed a great and a noble task— to educate the people 
oui of their own ideas and into new ideas of cleanliness and sanitation. This 
building is meant for this missionary work and I call Dr. Turner the Missionary of 
Sanitary work m this City.^ We all wish him every success in this field of his new 
enterprise and I have not the slightest doubt that his efforts will bear rich fruit in 
times to come. ( “ Hear, hear^” ) 

I now call upon His Excellency Lord Willingdon to lay the foundation-stone of 
this House for the Sanitary Mission. (Cheers.) 

* In a speech at the meeting of on agnculfcural society at Aylesbury, in 18G4, Lord Beaconsfield 
quoted the observation of a very gx oat scholar, that, in his opinion, the declaration of the visest of 
mankind, “ Vanity of vanities, all is vamty, ” was not a misprint, but a mistake of the copyist, and tlint 
he believed that the noidB were not Vanitas tamtatum, omnta lamtas, hut Sanitas samtatum, omnia ramta-'. 
This caused a member of the Liberal paxt 3 to chainctcnzo the iicirs of the opposition as " a jiolicr of 
Eoivagc.” 
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BOMBAY LEGISUTiVE COUNCIL 

DEATH OF LADY HARDINGE. 

In opening Ike prectedxjtgx of the Bombay Legulaimc Conned held ai Poona onZllh 
July 1914 H E Lord WdUngdon referred to the torroxo ikai had fallen on the whole of 
IndxA at the decdk of Lady Hardinge and exprtsjtd the nneert and heartfelt tympplhy of the 
Conned wUh Ike Viceroy tn hu great grMf The Hon Sir Pheroseihah thereupon ipoke as 
follows 


May it please Your Excellency,— Your Excellency has spoken ra feeling and 
touching terms of the great loss sustained by His Excellency Lord Hardinge as well 
as the whole country by the death of his great and noble consort- I trust Your 
Excellency will allow a formal resolution to be moved to enable the Council to associ- 
ate themselves with Your Excellency and the people of this Presidency m the univen- 
sal mourning m which the country is plunged Under the most ordinary circum- 
stances the death of the Viceroy's wife would evoke keen feelings of sorrowful 
sympatii) and sincere condolence but when the Viceroy is one whom we have learnt 
tx> appreciate, to honour, to admire and to love for his goodness and hxs greatness, for 
his nobilit) of heart and soul, as w© have leamt to appreciate and adnnrt and love 
Lord Hardioge during the last four eventful years of stress and strain, and when his 
noble consort whom he has lost, was a great and good lady like Lady Hardinge who 
loved the people of India and worked for them with untinng and benef cnent energy, it 
can well be imagined how deeply our hearts are moved beyond the power of expression 
and description at so temble a bereavement. That most pagan cf English poets has 
bitterly moaned ow “the mystery of the cruelty of things.'' Lord Hardmge’s touching 
and tender message to the people of India shows with what supreme and noble resignation 
he has bowed to this heavy stroke of fete like the great Christian gentleman that he la 
Gentlemen, it is said that the wives of Viceroys and Gov er nors can do valuable 
social work which is of great help to their husbands in their higher administrative 
functions. I ^cnture to say that when they make the people of this country feel that 
they love them and work for them out of that feeling of love, they do the roost mvalu- 
able political service by promoting and strengthening the tics of loyalt> to the Crown 
as few things could da We respectfully pm Your Excellency in the pra>-cr that the 
strcngtliandcouragcwhich liaw so conspicuously marked Lord 1 lardmge s charac- 
ter, ma> be vouchsafed to Ills Excellency in a fuller measure to bear up under the 
burden of his hcav> loss and gnevous bereavement. 1 now beg to move 

Ttuu iha Council wahe* to place on record its profound sorrow at the Umented death 
of Lady Hatdm^e and to express to His Excellency the Viceroy its deep tympilhy in bit 
b ere x T ci nent 

The hfotton being seconded and supported was declared cattud, all the mem- 
bers ruwg in their seals 
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BOMBAY LErOSLATIVE COUNCIL 

UIH HOMHAY HUnGEJ' OF 1914-1915. 

.'If Ihr of Ihx Bomoay Lo^tstafroc Council held at Poona on 2^ih JulV rQffi 

a. E, fora sll.vsino'i f^rc^tdtncf-i the Hon Sir Richard Lamb presented the Budget of the 
Goi crtiT.sci i of Bo’/.lnv for the ytur Scvcial honourable members having 

o\pr( <,\rd th'^r '-.tcirs nr .f the Hon. Sir Phero’-eshah spotc as follows. 

Mri\ »t please ^ our Fxcclicnr’^ . — I h.acl no intention of speaking on this occa- 
sion. and I would ha\c liiinh stuck (o niv resolution but for the kind offices of my 
iionouraMe friend Mr. Godholc. He s.ud it was scandalous that there should be a 
urant oflxupccs two laKlis and a half for the improvement of the Kennedy Sea Face. 
He considers thai it is scandalous that the money of the poor people in the mofussil, 
describing them ns labourers and should be spent on works of this sort in 

a cit\ like Bombav M\ honouralde friend Mr. Godbolc is usually extremely well- 
informed on all suh|crfs on winch he speaks and he is always piepared with the past 
history and n.de\anl facts regarding c\cr\ question to which he washes to draw the 
attention of the Council, but 1 am afraid that on this ocxjasion he has failed to exercise 
ins usual dihgcpco. If he li.id looked up the historj’ of this K^ennedy Sea Face, he 
would have found how unfair is the complaint and the grievance which he has 
brought forw'aril. I will say nothing about the hackneyed arguments wffiich are 
urged in favour of the poor people in the mofussil as against those of Bombay, 
In da} s past c\cr} thing wsas done m the mofussil b\ money supplied from Bombay, 
and whenever anything was done foi Bombay by the money supplied from the 
mofussil, then there has been a cry that the rich city of Bombay is being endowed 
bc} ond Its deserts. Leaving all these questions alone, Government have drawn 
monies from the city’s coffers wffiich have gone to the general benefit of the whole 
Presidency. Take a single recent instance The working of the Improvement 
Trust has enabled Government to take advantage of Sanadt tenures which were 
regarded as permanent leases to take the lion’s share of the compensation awarded 
on acquisition by the Trust. But leaving all those questions alone, My Lord, I 
ask my honourable friend to look up the literature on this question of the Kennedy 
Sea Face, and he will find how grievously he has erred m the complaint he has ' 
made. Does he know how Government acquired the Kennedy Sea Face? Does he 
know with whose money all tliat space has been reclaimed from the sea ? Perhaps 
if he looks up the history of that famous Back Bay Company dunng the time of the 
Share Mama, which has been clearly desenbed in a book by my friend Mr. Dmsha 
Wacha, he would have known what is the history of this Kennedy Sea Face. A 
Company was formed called the Back Bay Company for the reclamation of the Bay. 
They entered into an agreement with Government,— I will not go into a long stoiy — 
and unfortunately there was a condition that if the whole work was not carried out, 
whatever was earned out was to be forfeited to Government. As my honourable 
friend Mr, Godbole is perhaps aware, when the Back Bay Company went^nto 
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nquldatum, Govenmient not only kept all tho deposits of laos of rupees, but forfeited 
the land reclaimed, at whoso cost P Not at the cost of the poor people in the roofusall, 
but at tbo cost of the oitiaens of Bombay That Is the history of the acquisition by 
Government of this Kennedy Sea Face. Having acquired the area m this way 
surelj they aro bound to 8-“e to it. 

'n fiis very Council I have made a complaint that Bombay was very badly 
treated by Government m tins matter All this land was really reclaimed at the 
cost of the citizens of Bombay Does Mr Godbole grumble that having taken all 
that piece of land upon which lacs of rupees were spent from the pockets of the 
citizens of Bombay, Government are not justified In putting it m ordp- by carrying 
out improvements f I think It is the duty of the Government, under the oircum- 
stanoes that have taken place, to spend a very much larger amount of money on 
putting the sea fiice into good order as the place really deserves. So that this 
money, me , Rs. 2,50/100 la really nothing when compared to all the money which 
has been pocketed by Government, that "is to say, the provincial exchequer, and 
not the exchequer of the Gty That is the history, and I think my honourable 
frrend Mr Godbole, if he will look up that history, will find that there is nothmg to 
urge agamst the Oty of Bombay or the Municipality for not undcrtakmg this work 
on its omi hands 


THE GREAT WAR. 

LOYALTY MEETING 

A PuUtc Meitms vf Ihe cUtzent of Bombay waz hold al the Town Ballon 
xjth Avgiul xgtf, to gwe exproiuon to thefeehngt of deep nndttrorg loyalty loAich 
the great War tn Europe had evoked among ail clastes of Hu Majettglt Indian 
subjects Str Pherosseshah Mehta, who presided, was rtcoroed most enthusiastically 
•vhen he rose to make the following speech. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is possible that you may find that my voice Is not 
so strong, but I assure you that never have 1 presided or taken part in tl* proceed- 
ings of a meeting of the citizens of Bombay, with a stouter heart or more -willmg or 
impetuous soul than 1 am proud to do to-day Never In the memory of the oldest 
man living has there been a drama of war and strife mvoKuig such momentous issues 
of honour, of duty and of ratal interest for the whole British Empire as has been 
unfolding itself before us since the last fow days on a theatre of more than continental 
dimensions At this juncture of supreme graraty, wo have met together hero to-day, 
in this public hall, men of different races and religions, of different creeds and com- 
mumtlcs, English and Hindu, Pars! and Mussulman, to proclaim with one heart, one 
soul, and one mmd, that these diSlrences distinguish but do not divide us, and that 
in the presence of this solemn situation we are merged m one general and unhan-sal 
denomination— the proud denomination of loj-al and devoted subjects of the British 
Crown (Cheers). As such, we arc met together to lay at the feet of our august 
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Sovereign, our beloved King-Emi^cror, our un‘^wcr\dng fealty, our unsliakcn alleg-Iancp 
nnJ our cntliu^^in^tic homage. such, we have met together to proffei with clicer- 
fiil and eager alacrity all our national resources and our individual services. Ladies 
and gentlemen, often enough have we met in this historic hall to speak of our rights, 
our charters and our privileges. At this solemn moment we can only remember that 
we owe sacred duties and holy obligations to that British Rule under whose auspices 
the lofty destinies of this grc<at and magnificent land are being moulded for over a 
centurvand uuvlcr who'*c wise and provident and righteous statesmanship, the welfare, 
liappiness and prosperity of the countr) are being incessantly promoted. *' (Cheers.) 

are proud to think, ladies and gentlemen, that the war that Britain is waging is a 
Just and righteous war in a Just and righteous cause. Let us pra)’’ to the great God 
of us all that success ma\ attend licr arms and that she may emerge from the strug- 
gle with increased honour and glory. (Loud and continued cheers). 

'fhcHn, Afr.J .'!■./) Afail’aiu pioP'^^fd o Vote of Thanhs to the Chavinan- He 
<‘1}^ that iht tK*}, Sir Phtto^echah \ ' oire had dinwinlud, his popnlantv had not It wav 
ine'oirrr ntde what a pr/edir meet mt: would hesujthou* Sir Pho nzcvhah tah7is on aetive and 
leadin'’ pail in if> He n ished lonQ IV< h Sir Phci orevhah 

In seci ndiuei him Ah Pm shot um das Thahoiedas said that li was in the fitness of 
things that the Champion of er ic i ights and hbertv 'hould be selected lopiende at sneh a 
utciiing whac the duties and icvponvihihties Bntish cilizinditpwei e aePnoialedged and found 
an expussiou m loyal venlimenh 

The Aferhng iras Ihen di wired . 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

WAR AND INDIAN LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 

Al /he Afeeimg of (he Bombay Legnla/tve Council held at Bombay on 8th Decemhei 
1914, the Hon. Alouhie Rafinddiu Ahmad moved — 

‘‘That this Council begs to express its deep conviction of the righteousness of the 
cause of Great Bntain in its participation in the present War and assures His Majesty's Govern- 
ment of the unswerving loyalty and devotion of all communities and classes to the Bntish 
Throne and offers its humble service to Government during the crisis, and prays that the 
Govemor-in-Council will be pleased to convey this expression of opinion to His Majesty’s 
Government.” 

The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah spoke as follows 

May it please Your Excellency, — ^At this time of day it seems to me that it is 
scarcely necessary to add any words to the umversal and enthusiastic expression , 

* In this connection it may be interesting to recall Sir Pherozeshah’s memorable speech on the Ilbert 
Bill made on 28th April 1883 when he gave expression to his loyal sentiments m the following words — If 
I entertain one political conviction mdte strongly than another, it is that this country in falling under 
British Rule, has fallen into the hands of a nation than which no other is better qualified to govern her wisely 
and well Look amongiall the leading nations of the world, and you will hot find one who, both by her faults 
and by her virtues, is 'so well adapted to steer her safe on the path of true progress and prosperity. 

I 
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of loyalty and devotion to the Bntish Crown and the British Empire whKh has in 
sooh a remarkable way spread over the whole country Anybody who attended 
the great Public Meeting held m the Town Hall the other day would have seen what 
remarkable feelings of loyalty and devotion prevailed throughout all the communities, 
all the races, all the creeds of all the people of the whole Presidency, although the 
Meeting was held m the city 

At that Meeting 1 ventured to say that we were proud to think that the War 
England was waging was a just and righteous war m a just and righteous cause. 
My Lord, everything that has smcc transpired has shown that this War whioh is 
being waged ii a war ■mhidh it was absolutely necessary that England should 
undertake for the very cnstence, tf \ may say so, of the British Empire, for the cause 
of civiliaation, and for the cause of humanity , and a prayer goes from all enlightened 
people m this world that success, final and complete, may attend our great efforts 
m the cause, as I have said, of humamty and civilisation 

Your Lordship will pardon me If 1 say a personal word on this occasion. I 
thmk It IS a matter of great good fortune to the people of this Presidency that we 
have at the head of the administration and of society \ our Excellency and Lady 
WflUngdon. (Applause,) My Lord, I do not want to say anything rouob more than 
that we are most grateful that we should have at this supreme juncture Your 
EsBClIeocies to guide and supennteod, as you have done, all the efforts which we 
wish enthusiastically to put forward to co^nperate on this great occasion 

Tie Btselttiion root arritd uMntnu>Hsly 

BOMBAV LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

TOWN SURVEY BILU 

At Iht MeettJt^ of the Bombay LtQtilaJirt Umned ktld at Bomba} on 9ik December 
1914 H E Lord Wtllittgdcn Prnxdxn^ the Hon Sv Richard Lamb moved the firtf rtadtns 
ef a Bill io provide for a Sarrey of ike Town emd leland of Bombay In preparing ihu Bill 
tit Bombay Gcvemmenl had had the adrantage of thore having been already ta force tn 
Calcntta an Act Providing for a Surirr such as they uiiied to have compltJed in Btmboy 
Tit existing survey of Bombay was started in JS6S ok the initiaiire of Mr Arthur Crawford 
the bftmiapal Commfmoner and carried rut par/tr by Col IValktr and partly by Cal 
Laughton The Uemhay MuntetpaUiy contributed Rupees fifty thousand the total cost bexn^ 
Rupees three Iclhs and a half The compleisou of {he map uas followed by the preparation of 
a register designed to ekm the tenure of the land and the liability of the occupant to Gorem 
nent but the mines in this register were n t based em any regular enquiry The survey and 
register were tompUled in 1S74 In 2^76 the Bombay City I^nd Retenut Dill came befert 
the Legitlniivt CouHtil when the Adioeali-General while hr dwell on the undesirability of 
enquirtmq into the titles emphansei the evpcdxency of the Collector naintainxnq a register m 
which all transfers ef title i land parinq revenue to Government would he tniered Seetien 
J49 ef the Munietpal Ad prodded that all transfers of Idles to premues payint; preberty tesx 
skeuld be ndtfied to the ^luniapal Cemmisnontr but it remained ae ording to Goremment 
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I"'! of a ))iiip aud /?; 1890, the qnosiion of survey - 

'■'< Of I " <;idef'Jt:o): huf financial difficulties led to its bnug 
IPutld, /; u' th ,i'i ll'lrou'ii viiip-makc} 1 of Chaiiiig Cioss, 
i ,1 (ti 111 >,crt Ihi tfuiiwucKy of the iiiapi of Bombay and wged 
f/ v< t p / > date .U a 7 aulf of thill npi escntation the Collectoi 
' Lor m.i'iofici who in reply fomvaidcd the 
lit'- ) ,>n All wei e unanimous that a mere 
,ih ’ that a radnshal stiivcy was absolutely 
. . • o It' idei of the quantity, value and ouner- 
'^ht port fru^/uidtlr I nfiroumnii Ti ust ill their reply said lhat 
rtf r > 0 ) fanird in that map On leceipt of these 
,..,f iroiuon 0 tla <nii icy of Bombay was necessary — 

' > p. - ’df It trida^n e lanchon to the procediu e to be adopted 
t to ’fit W’ "*/ dealt uith iiothviQ mo/e than the power given to 
/f.v. 7 'r'- > ! '^d(f -V land ct/tain fuK which it was anticipated would 

f c a f At '/ 

ih tl' A'li 01 Hi fill' u h.o/ t ntaiiicd a vnnaiion horn the Calcutta Act was 
1 - Ufw. - t. <'^a,d 1 1 it.c pupn/aiton t.f a Rcitidcr of Possession and ah end the 
eijcrf o! "s th^x bod » /// app>th>}nwvs cxpicxcd in the public pi css 
(), llic Bdi Si Plici o j shal madt the follounmi spccih 

Max ii please Your 1‘xccllcncy,- This is a very harmless aud innocent looking 

B,ll .n appwrance, but 1 th.nU that lionourablc members when they study it more 

carcfulh vill find ilial it is a far more extensive Bill and deals in matters of greater 

importance than would ho otherwise supposed. In that connection. Your Excellency, 

1 cannot help wishmu that wc were following a course which the Viceroy s Counoil 

[ZlThZ m thctlays when I was a member of it. This Bill was published in the 

Government Ga.eltc certainly long befo.e the 18 daj^s which are prescribed by our 

rmes -I believe it was published about the 2 nd of November. -but even then, 

I venture to think that the Bill is of such a character and requires such a minute 

LUination that it seems to me almost impossible that the pub lio, the press or ^y other 

bores interested mil would really be able to study it before ,t came before the Com> 
boaies incerc-h p^rrmor-GeneraFs Council m the days to which 

oil even for the rst rea ” followed with regard to Bills was this, that the first 

I refer, the course which was followed w * egar 

readincT was allowed to come on and the first reaaing wap . _ 

rnmmlttee did not follow immediately after that. Its appointment wa^ brought 
Committee hep-mnine- of the sessions a Select Committee 

fnrnrard m the next sessions, and at the beginning vi 

torwaru m luv. ri.snno- fhe same sessions, and the Bill was 

was the usual course. That procedure allowed the 

Zbuf tt press and bodies interested to mak-e their repre^ntoions before the Select 

remittee "commenced its deliberations. The course wfooh - am 
. that the Select Committee finishes its aeliDerations oerore tne 

often results in th , reoresentations ; and all the rest of the 

rrfsorrva-gr^^^^^^^^^ — ' 
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ts made and that is really of no avail bo fiir as the dehberations of the Select Com- 
mittee are ooocemed, and the Members of Council can realise from them experience 
that It IS very difiicult to make eHective representations after a Bill has been consi- 
dered by the Select Committee The other course enables the Select Committee to 
gam tune to receive all possible representations which the public, the press, the 
parties mterested and other bodies mterested could make m regard to the matter 
Your Excellency, I make this observation particularly with regard to a Bin of this 
character which requires a very mmute study before we can observe what is the real 
extent of the operations of the BiU, and I will venture to show that the operations arc 
of a character which, if really carried out, would create an agitation In the City 
of Bombay to which there wiU scarcely bo any other parallel 

Now, My Lord, this BiU remmds oae of an incident m this Counod which toolv 
place m the year 1904 I believe it was the first tune that Your Lordship’s predeces- 
sor, Lord Lamlngton, presided A similar Innocent looking BHl was brought forward 
alleged to have been baaed upon a BiU which had been recently passed m England 
Itself, the English Motors Act, — the Act was passed, I believe In 1903, and this was 
brought in 1904, and a sunilar Bill had been passed for Bengal a fcw months before, 
and it was aUeged in the Statement of Objects and Reasons that the Bombay Bill 
was based upon the English Statute and the Bengal EDI, and so it was except with 
regard simply to one section. AU the rest of the BHl was certainly founded upon the 
English Statute and the Bengal BUI, except one section which quietly took power to 
grant monopolies for runmng motors not only in ev ery town and place in the moftissil, 
but m every street and every road m ail the streets mcludmg the City of Bombay, a 
most c-xtcnslvc thing My Lord, I ventured to point out to the Counod on that occa- 
sion, — and Lord Lamington who bad come then fresh from England was soracliow or 
other cognisant of the question of granting monopolies m this way, — and after I took 
objection, be took the opportumty of discussing the matter with his colleagues during 
the lunch interval and pointed out to them that such a thing could not possibly be 
allowed, and when they returned, the lion. Mr Pulton, afterwards Sm Robert Fulton, 
ruefully announced that they had determined to withdraw that section completely My 
Lord, the same thing happens with regard to the Bill before the CounoiL It is pofbctly 
true that it a founded upon the City of Calcutta Survey Act,— I bchevc it is Act I 
of 1837 Now I pcrfia,tly admit that all the main provisions of this new Bill arc 
founded on the Calcutta Act, and as tlic lion Sir Richard Lamb said “'Vou have 
BBupiy to substitute Bombay for the word Calcutta," and nothing wouki have led 
anybody to imagine that there was any subsuuitial difference between the present 
Bill and the Calcutta Survey Act unless he had gone very nunutcly through the 
sections, because the sections arc the same except die certain stations which were 
tlirowd out r^iarding arbitration from the Calcutta Act which were not required in 
this AcL The OiLiitta Survey Act gave the usual power to Govunment to make 
rules for the purpose of ourj ing out the objvels of the Act. Now the Calcutta Act 
contained a very appropriate clause for that purpose I believe it was section SS 
and it ran as follows —“The Lowol Government may lay down rules not being 
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inconsistent with this Act to provide for the preparation of maps and for the 
collection and record of any information in respect of any land to be surveyed under 
this Act and generally for the proper performance of all things to be done and for 
the regulation of all proceedings to be taken unc.er this Art,” — certainly a most 
proper section for tlie purpose of giving power to nia-ce lules. Now, Your Lordship 
will see, what does the Bombay Bill contain, and that is in section 19. The Calcutta 
clause gave only power to make bye-laws for purposes of survey, the main object 
of survey legislation. Now section 19 of the Bill before the Council reads thus : 
“ Government may lay down rules not being inconsistent with this Act to provide for 
the preparation and maintenance of maps,” — the same words, perfectly right, — “ and 
of a Register of Possession.” These are the additional words ‘‘ and of a Register of 
Possession,” otherwise the section is the same. Now, My Lord, I submit, “ to make 
rules for the purpose of maintaining a Register of Possession ” is an absolutely 
different thing from a survey, and the preparation and production of maps* I will 
ask the members of Council to realise what the addition of these few words means 
really. In tlie first place, I will briefly state that it means an inquisition into all the 
private titles of private owners in the City of Bombay, whether they pay any 
revenue or not. Now I am not speaking without the book in saying this. A letter 
came from the Government of Bombay to the Bombay Corporation asldng them to 
consent to pay a certain portion, one-sixth I believe, of the cost of the survey* 
Something in that letter, I frankly confess, roused my suspicion, and I ^ moved in the 
Corporation that it be sent to the Standing Committee for the purpose of exami- 
nation and report, and I spoke to the Chairman of the Standing Committee to ask 
the Commissioner for an explanation of certain of my suspicions, whether it did 
not involve some inquisition into private titles. The matter went before the Standing 
Committee, the Commissioner was asked for an explanation, and I think my honour- 
able friend Mr. Curtis, I believe he is somewhere here, was approachad by 
Mr. Cadell* and consulted as to what the real meaning was, and Mr. Curtis will 
contradict me if I am not correct. In consultation with Mr. Curtis he explained 
what would be the meaning of those words in the Bill, and I have got the lettei 
which Mr. Cadell addressed. Upon that explanation in consultation with Mr. Curtis 
he sent a letter in which he explained the matter in this manner, and I ask the 
attention of the Council to the real explanation of what was intended to be done by 
the insertion of those few words. “ The enquiry into disputed cases will be conduct- 
ed by a gentleman of legal training appointed by Government.”' All these words 
come in under the Rules, there is nothing in the Act. The letter further said “ I 
understand that it is the intention of Government shortly to legislate in the matter. 

I enclose a copy of paragraphs 17 and 18 of the Report of the Committee appointed 
by Government to make proposals. It will be seen that it is proposed to maintain 
a Central Office and make the registration of all changes and valuation of titles 
compulsory. This will doubtless have tlie effect of makmg entries strong evidence 
in Courts of Law, and this evidence will doubtless soon, if not immediately, be treated 
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as presented The record maintained will m fact be a reoord-of-nghts ” That 
13 the meaning of those few words Thus we have here under the guise of power 
of making rules for the purpose of mamtaming a Register of Possession an inquisi- 
tion into the titles of all pnvate owners in the City of Bombay, so that there wiU 
coroe into emsteoce in time a reoord-of-nghts 

Now Your Excellency, I ask in the first place what right have Government to 
investigate private titles so that there should he at any time a record-of nghts so fer 
as pnvate properties are concerned ? If you give notice to people to prove their right 
of title to possession hundreds of people who would never otherwise have dreamt of 
raising any claims will come forward Has anybody ever heard of people being 
required to produce their title-deeds bo that all the flaws in them may be discovered P 
Most gentlemen will be aware that any number of titles, if exsmmed by a solicitor, he 
will find that there arc flaws m tbenu Though the titles may be perfectly good 
still on ravestigatKm into the titles, ft will lead to the exposure of flaws So strong is 
the feeling m England in regard to that matter that Courts of Law will not permit 
witnesses to be compelled to produce title-deeds. That is the law m England, and 
that la the law which has been followed m India itself under the Evidence Act, and 
under scctionlBl no witness can be compelled, though all documents relevant for the 
purposes of a case can be compulsorfly acquired, to produce his title-deeds m an> 
Court of Law, and Your Lordstnp and Member* of Council will understand what this 
means As I say, a title may be perfectlj good, but if you subject it to a cntical 
examination, there may be a hundred flaws in it. Not that the party would be turned 
out in consequence, but he does not desu^e those flaws to be known to other people to 
raise all sorts of speculative claims inavanetyof ways Take for instance the 
Government themselves If )*ou go into the reported c-ases you will find tliat there 
are a number of them m which Governincut have absolute! j refused to produce 
anything which mn> in any way ‘^bovv an> defect or flaw m their own titles I ask my 
honourable fnend, hir Richard Lamb, whose knowledge and cxpenencc of rcv'cnuc 
matters is, I “Suppose, unequalled by anybody m Uiis Presideoo), whether Government 
will not refuse as utterb confidential the production of a do'-unicnt of that sort Thc> 
will never produ^-C sucli dowuments, and I can imagine, if we were impertinent enough 
to put a question relating to the production of a document, Sr Richard Lamb getting 
up and sternly declining It as an absurd request and givingn nnn fossumvx When 
ever tlicrc is a dispute, the part) would be required to go before a gentleman of legal 
training and to prove tliat he has a good title Fven to provx tlmt lie has posses 
Ston be must produce his title-deeds. Mark the use of that world “ Possession It 
IS one of those dangerous words vshiJi might mean an^lhmg What do mean 
b} "Possession' P Do>ou mean ictual physical possession, do)*ou mean the 
actual phvsical possession which may be held bv a tenant at will, or a tenant at 
sufferanvC or by an> bodv but liie rightful owner ? What posscssK?n do >-ou mean P 

The Hon Mr Curtis —Bcncficnl possession 

Tlic Hon. Sir Plieroicshah —Now what is a bcntfl^ial possession P My 
lionourabic fnend Mr Curtis will find that « beneficial possession ” means -ill sorts 
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of differcni iinng5. What a \ista of litigation and dispute would that raise up? 

man to be rcvpiircd to sliow his title to beneficial possession, I am afraid my 
honouiablc Iricnd Ml. Curtis who is expounding law' will find it ver}’- difficult to 
support what ho ^a\ s when the time comes for him. It may mean, if you set aside 
tictual possession iiosscssion Iw a tenant at will, possession by sufferance, possession 
bv monthly rent, ro^scs«ion for a period of) cars, it must mean,' if he means anything 
at all, ownership, rightful ow ncisliip, and how' arc you going to prove the rightful 
owMicr‘>hip except h> pioducing )Our title-deeds ? Supposing that you are called upon 
to prove \ our beneficial possession or ow ncrship, how' arc you going to do it ? Are 
you going in person with .i bundle of % our documents before this “gentleman of 
legal training ’’ to produce and Lt him examine them ? Well, an ordinary individual 
cannot go and propound his title-deed before a legal gentleman, he must go to a 
pleader or a solicitor and take his advice. Now' this wall lead to putting an enormous 
burden upon private owaicis. It would be a ica! taxation of a heavy character upon 
every house-owner and ever}' private owner in the City of Bombay. Even before any 
dispute .iri'^cs il he is a‘'kcd by notice to appear before this legal gentleman and 
produce lus beneficial possession, do )ou think that anybody will venture to go 
before him without hav ing consulted some solicitoi or some legal adv'iser? Consider 
all the expense of tlic proccduic which must follow under these circumstances. 
Are \ ou going to allow tlie beneficial possession of the properties in Bombay to be 
taxed m this manner ? For w'hat ? I'or a thing in which Government have no right 
to meddle at all. Gov ernment arc perfectly right in carrying out a survey like 
Laughton s survey, and we w'oukl all like a survey which marks out the boundaries 
of properties, irrespective of the titles of those people who may be there. So far as 
vou may require cv idcncc for the purpose of proving the possession of any strip of 
land you may be required to produce it. But. beyond that what right have you to go 
into the question of tlie titles of pnv'atc owners ? The Calcutta Survey Act wisely 
confined itself to the functions proper of a Survey Act, and made them out accord- 
ino-ly. They never entered into this question of a record of possession or record of 
riMits. Therefore, Your Excellency, I beg to point out to the Members of Council 
llmt this is a far more extensive Bill invohnng questions which would give rise to 
perturbation in this city such as you have never dreamt of in the old days. Every 
body would tremble if he is spoken to with regard to his title-deeds. In the City of 
Bombay, it is true that there are a certain number of large land-owners who possess 
a large portion of the city. But there are a large number of what are called single 
house-owners, people — a widow or a man who owns only a single house, part of which 
he or she occupies and part of which is let out From the rent he or she maintains 
himself or herself. Just imagine a person in that position being called upon to 
appear before this “ gentleman of legal training ” and asked to show his possession. 

If it IS disputed by anybody, claimants may arise who would never have dreamt 
otherwise of questioning the right of the nghtful person, and then he or she would be 
required to appear.before this gentleman to show that he or she is entitled to beneficial 
ownership. What a burden you are putting upon the pnvate owners and for a 
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purpose in regard to which Government have no n^it to meddle at all P There are 
tribunals which go mto these questions of disputed rights when the disputes arise. 
1 do not know if Government have obtained the opinion of the Judges of the High 
Court You will find that the percentage of disputed claims is very small, and for 
these few cases the Civil Court is the tribonaL They go to the Civil Tribunal and 
get their disputes decided. But here you enter upon an enquiry into all the properties 
m a large city like the City of Bombay and call upon them to prove their right of 
beneficial ownership aH at once. As I said, Government have no right whatever to 
call upon any pnvate owner except for certam public definite purposes like the 
survey and other things to do what is oeedfiiL 

My honourable friend very glibly spoke of beneficial ownership. Take the 
question of an undivided Hindu family What a difficult task it would be to settle 
itP Is the manager of the joint family to be put down, Of all the persons interested 
Of possibly all those occupying the house living together, are they all to be put 
down, and how long is this to be gone oo with time after tune, the registers being 
altered and changed and the thing earned on from year to year mdefinitely P 

My Lord, I have given oo notice of any amendment at the first reading as 
I once Intended to do, because I think it is possible to thrash out tlie matter m the 
discussion in the Select Conunittee, and therefore it is that I ha\'e given no notice 
of any amendment in r^aid to this point. But I do impress upon the CoimoD that 
this Bni Is far from bong an mnocent lookuig production which at first sight it 
^^^lears to be, and it is not only not mnocent, but I ttunk it Ig Hfcely, if carried 
out in the way in which it appears at present it might be, to do immense mischief, 
brmg about immense agitation and throw a heavy pecuniary burden upon the 
citizens of Bombay whroh Government have no right to impose upon them. As I 
said, they arc perfectly right ui carrying out a survey for general purposes and for 
municipal purposes , they arc perfectly ngbt that they should have such n survey 
But I say that, if this Bill tncs to go beyond that purpose, it would be entering upon 
a function, which it is not the function of Government to enter upon, It w^d be 
meddling into pnvate nghts, it would be entenng upon an inquisition of pnvate 
titles and title-deeds ^hich no country does, — 1 won’t say no country m the world 
bccaubc when 1 say that, it may be said « Oh there is Germany and Prussia," but 
1 hope wc liav’c got rid of the fondness for imitating their methods, of following the 
Prussian models and German models as was once the vogue. 1 trust wo shall no 
longer be enamoured of Prussian models and Prussian dictation. (Laughter ) 

The I Ion. Sir Richard Lamb j — What about Scotland and London P 
The Hon Str Pherozeshah There is no such th ing os a Compulsory 
kcgistcr of Possession there. 

The lion Mr Curtis —I beg the honourable memberis pardon 
The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah —-Well, I shall have the opportunity of pointing 
out at the proper time that roy fncnd Mr Curtis is mistaken In thinkujg that any 
buch thing exists m England or Scotland of the sort he imsgmcs. 
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I venture to submit. My Lord, that if this Council embarks upon such an 
inquiry as is possible under the wording of section 19 in a country like this, and in 
a City like Bombay, with a population, Hindu and Mohammedan, with their 
different habits and their special laws, you will bring about such an agitation to 
which, as I said, there will scarcely be any other parallel. Take the case of a 
Mohammedan family. How will you discriminate whom to put on that Register of 
Possession ? Well these are questions with which I will deal later on. I say that 
if you consider the conditions of Bombay life, if you consider the conditions of an 
enormous City like Bombay, if you press on this Bill with the object of securing a 
Register of Possession, you may call it a Record-of-Rights, I think you will bring 
a hornet’s nest round your ears such as that of which we have no experience for 
very many years past indeed. 

With regard to the rest of the Bill and with regard to the distribution of the 
cost, as I said, these details can best be settled when the matter goes to the Select 
Comnuttee, and I know that my honourable friend Sir Richard Lamb has asked me 
if I would serve on that Select Committee, and I have expressed my willingness to 
do so, though I should have preferred perhaps not to be so burdened because it is 
a matter which I feel essentially affects the interests of the City of Bombay, and I 
could not possibly refuse to serve on a committee of that character. , 

With regard to the other question in reference to the distribution of the 
costs of the Survey as to the charges for giving maps of the different properties 
of private people, this will have to be considered, whether ■ such a thing should be 
compulsory or voluntary. If it is a useful thing for private parties to possess, I have 
no doubt they will come forward voluntarily to ask for copies of those plans, 
but I am not quite sure yet whether it is wise to impose a compulsory burden upon 
everybody to come forward and pay charges for securing the plans. This is a 
question which reqmres very careful consideration. 

; 

Then, My Lord, I come to the point which I first made, and that is that this 
is a Bill of veiy great magnitude in which it is necessary that the public should have 
ample time to consider the dimensions of the Bill. You cannot expect people, 
when the Bill was published only on the 2nd of November, to have gone into it 
thoroughly before it came before the Council to-day. The Select Committee, if you 
appoint it at once, may sit at any time. There is nothing to restrict the Chairman 
of the Select Committee from callmg it immediately after the Council closes, and 
very often such has been the case. This procedure will not give enough time for 
the purpose of enabling all the interested parties includmg the general public as 
well as the Press to really examine and make representations with regard to this 
Bill. And that was what made me to suggest whether such a course as I sketched 
out and which was followed in the Viceroy’s Council might not be a useful Course 
to take, that the appointment of the Select Committee should not follow immediately 
the adoption of the first reading of the Bill, but that the Select Committee should 
be appointed early in the next sessions, so that the parties interested and 
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the public rraght have ample time to send m thejr repreaentatlong which 
could then be considered by the Committte- What I say is that a Select 
Committee sitting m that way could receive all representations before com- 
mencing its deliberations All the time that is required by our rules is 18 days 
before taking the report of the Select Committee m consideration and that will be 
within the time which the Council will occupy in the sessions and the Bill can be 
disposed of at that sessions without any further delay However, this is only a 
suggestion which 1 throw ouL This has been in my mind m connection with 
various other things in regard to which discussions had ansen as to the time which 
should be given for the purpose of enabling the public to make their representations, 
and very often I think my honourable fneod Sir Richard Lamb had to sa} that he 
will not call the Select Committee for such a period of time so that the parties may 
ha\’e time to make representations It seems to me that the other course is a more 
definite course and the representations could be considered m the Select Committee. 
I have known of instances in which Select Committees ha\ e not considered the 
repesentations sent to them m this way The representations have come sometimes 
perhaps a short tune after the report had been drawn up by the Select Committee, 
aod then of course the menwrials were laid aside without being considered b) the 
Select Committee. However, that is only a point which I have to thrtrw out for 
future consideration, but I submit again that this is a Bill which requires very 
careful constderation and examination indeed. 

Tht tion Sir Richard Lamb tad the Hotu Mr Cttriu havin ref>ltedy H B tfu. 
President tn inotmtug up ike debate on the first reading taid — 

Honourable members wjll agree that wc want to ba\ c a Map of Bombay 
1 rom my honounblc fnend Sir Phcrozesliab Mehta, I gather, the Map of Bombaj 
should contain public grounds, publh. places and buildings of all sorts, but that the 
names and holdings of owTicrs of pnvatc properties should not be included in this 
map. 

riic Hoa Sir Pher 02 cshah Mehta — No, no. 

IL E. the President — I should like the honourable member to tell me what 
it Is he wishes for 

The I Ion Sir inicrozcsliali —Mj Lord, what I sa} is, in the survc}, include 
nil properties m the CIt> of Bombav, their houndanc'j, all the public roads, and all 
the public place** whi^h belong cither to Gmcrnnicnt, to the Corporation, the 
Imprmcmcnl Trust, or to tlic Port Trust Tlic important thing is tlut no encroach- 
ment should take place It is essential to put down bounJanes of all properties, 
pn\*atc properties included, and I do not dispute about it in an} un\ 

7he tnotion/or the first reading of the I til was then put to the vole and 
earned and the Util "^as referred (o a Select Committee of clever honoirrable 
members tneluding the lion Sir Fherozeskah Mehta* 
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BOMBAY AIUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

Oi:AriT OF THE HON. EDWARD HARDINGE. 

'JIuMcdntg of fhr Bombay Mmticipal CoiporattOn held o7t 21 DeceTitbei 19 14- 
pa^'^ed a Br ‘^a/n/ion of Condoftnee on the sad dtatfi, ai the honi, of Lteuf the Ho 7 i. 
/uhaaul flard.ngc thf e:a(lanf con of H A* iltc f^iccioy, who vahavily ^ave fns life to the 
raucf o{ fit Emp'jt 77/t Ifon S(r Pluro'-cshah vi moving the RccolnUon said — 

Mr. Prc-^idcnt, — Of all the cruel results of this brutal War m which the 
Bnlish Empire has been obliged to pm, nothing is more pathetic and heart-rendmg 
than tlio daily “ l\oll of I lonoui ’ — list after list of 3 ’'oung and gallant— not only 
young but old and gallant— ofl'iccrs and men who arc deprived of their lives, leaving 
behind them weeping widows and children— and it reminds one of the pathetic words 
once used by John Briglit" in the Hou<5e of Commons about the sad loss of lives 
involved in cverv war. I Icart-hrcakmg as it is, the news of the death of the gallant 
son of our noble and bclo\ cd Viceroy comes as a shock nearer home to us than 
anywhere cHe. Only the other da}^ when we lead that there was great hope of his 
recover} and that he was able to receive the “Distinguished Service Order,” our 
hearts had rejoiced to think that the Viceroy would be saved from this heavy 
calamit}. Rut alas ' — all the the hopes vanished and the sad intelligence shattered 
the heart of the country on Saturday night. Nothing that we could say, could 
console the Viceroy for the calamity that has so soonf befallen him while in the 
conscientious and honest discharge of the onerous duties that he is so nobly ful- 
filling. But irreparable though the loss is and inconsolable though the Viceroy is 
it IS our duty to go to him with an expression of our profound sense of sorrow at the 
distressing event and at this moment we could only pray that God might give him 
strength to bear the successive misfortunes that have overtaken bis home. We 
could go to His Excellency with feelings of sincere and heartfelt sorrow and tell him 
that our hearts bled at this fresh calamity that has befallen him. 

The Resolution was unanimously carried. 


WELCOME TO MR. AND MRS. M. K. GANDHI. 

INDIAN HEROISM. 

^ To have the pleasure of meeting Mr. M. K. Gandhi, the leader of the Indian 
Colonists in South Africa, and birs Gandhi , a representative gathering of Bom- 
bay citizens assembled at Mount Petit on 12 January igig. The Hon Sir Pheroze- 
shah proposed the toast of the guests of the evening as follows, 

^Speaking against the continuance of the Crimean War, in the House of Commons on 23rd 
February 1855, John Bright said— " The angel of Death has been abroad throughout the land You ma) 
almost hear the beating of his wings ” 

fH, E, Lady Hardinge bad died in England m the preceding July 
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Ladfea and GcotleroeiV"! have been aalad by the Committee, which has 
invited you here, to lay a few words m proposing' the toast of our honoured guests 
Mr and Mrs M. K. Gaadhu I do not thmk it is at all neocssary for me to tel] you 
anything about the life and career of Gandhi. For the last few years the whole 
country has resounded with the tale o^hia great deeds and his trials, his courage and 
his high moral qualities, his labours and his sufienngs in the cause of the Indians in 
South Africa, in enabling them to assert and to maintam their prestige, their honour 
and their self respect As I said, I feel, it is not necessary to recount the tale which 
we have heard frxmi the public platform, read m the Press, or have discussed m our 
social life. It IS enough if I tell you that we all r^ard Mr Gandhi as a hero m the 
cause of Indian independence, and I might add that he narrowly escaped being its 
martyr (‘\pplauae). We are therefore all proud of Mr Gandhi and I will take leave 
to say that we arc prouder still of her vdio ever stood by him m his trials and m his 
privations, — 1 mean Mrs. Gandhi — (Applause) — the heroine of South Africa. There 
was no more pathetic thing m the whole campaign which Mr Gandhi waged m South 
Africa than the incident of Mrs Gandhi msisong upon standing shoulder to shoulder 
with her brave husband m the fight, in the sufi^^rmgs and m the endurance he was 
pre par ed to undergo. Lodiea and gentlemen, so long as we liave Indians like Mr 
Gandhi and Indian women like Mrs. Gandhi, wc need not despair of our country 
(Applause ) They show that at the proper time and as cccaacra n\ay arise thej art 
possessed of the highest qualities of courage, heroism and capacity of endurance and 
suffenng and these are qualities for the possession of which a nation IDce ours may 
justly be proud. (Loud applause.) 

Ladies and gentlemen, we arc glad that Mr and Mrs Gandhi s arrival in tins 
country has given us an opportumty of telling them face to face how we honour, 
respect and admire them. We bid them a cordial welcome back to their own home 
and to their own countr) Mr Gandhi has already to!d us that he means to devote 
thereat of his life to the cause of his motherland Let us wish him the same 
‘uiccess here that he achieved in South Africa and I am perfect!} certam that he will 
be the means of doing enwincnis good and promoting in c\’cr} way the welfare and 
prospenty of this country which he cherishes like cmrscl\Ts so well and patrioticall} 

C‘ Hear, bear ”) 

Ladies and gentlemen, 1 would like to add one word more. Mr Gandhi has 
shown that he can combine the greatest qualities of courage and of heroism wth the 
deepest loyall) and it this tunc it t 5 no small matter to thmk that his exertions ha\'c 
brought about such a state of things that the Indians m South Africa stand skic b} 
side with us in our expressions of enthusiastic and devoted loyalt} to the Bntish 
Crown. (Applause) 

So in the name of this great gatbenng, I bid you both, Mr and Mrs. Gandhi, 
a cordial and enthusiastic wcLoroc on jtmr return to your own countr}, with the 
warmest ccprtssiooscfour respect, honour and good-wIlL (Loud applause.) 
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BOMBAY MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

SIR PHEROZESHAH’S INFLUENCE. 


\ 


Diinvg (he debate m (he Bombay Corporation on ist February igs '^ on the proposal 
to utilise (svo 'Vbards at the Mahraita Hospital for ivberculostSf Major Liston and others 
having alluded to the Horn Str Pheroseshah* s paramount influence over the memhers of 
that body, Sir Pheroseshahy in his reply y referring to those remarks^ said : — 

Where is the necessity for the warning that the members take their cue from 
me and that they vote for a proposition because I am in favour of it ? Surely nobody 
knows better than Major Liston that I have no sugar plums to distribute ; I cannot 
get members appointed on the Corporation by Government, I cannot get members 
elected by the Bench of Justices, I cannot get persons returned to the Standing 
Committee, I cannot get members elected Presidents of this Corporation ; I can only 
indulge in — if I may be allowed to be a bit poetic —the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul, I, gentlemen, can give you reason and supply you with arguments — I 
cannot give you Rao Bahadurships, I cannot give you Khan Bahadurships. I cannot 
give you a Knighthood — I got one through the favour of other people — and when 
Mr, Dabholkar speaks about “ followers ” he must have meant other people alto- 
gether. There is no reason for Major Liston’s fears that members would vote in a 
particular manner because I said it. Major Liston might rest assured that he would ^ 
never lose any vote pn that account. Whether I will get the votes my reasons and 
arguments are entitled to, is certainly a doubtful question. I can understand it 
because Major Liston pooh-poohed Mr. Mody’s rider which aimed at settlement. 

This shows he is strong in the sense of power. , 

/ 

Major Liston : — It is reason, justice and right 

Sir Pherozeshah i— I have shown how often justice and right have conquered. 
Major Liston says that members might be afraid of me but I do not know wh3^ At 
one time in my younger days people used to play with my name and call me 
« Ferocious Mehta, ” but advanced in years and with my apostolic old age the 
V ferocious character has fallen from me and I can frighten no one and cannot get votes 
vfrom any other source but “reason, justice and right.” 


BOMBAY CORPORATION JUBILEE DINNER. 

MUNICIPAL REFORMS AND GOVERNMENT CO-OPERATION. 

The Bombay Municipal Corporation Jubilee Dinner reas held on 2nd March 
in the Municipal Council Hall, the Hon, Sir Faculbhoy Curnmbhoy 
Ebrahim, the President of the Corporation, presiding. Their Excellencies Lord 
and Lady Willingdon toereihe guests of the evening. The Hon, Sir Pherozeshah 
proposed the toast of the President as follows. 
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Your Exccllenoies and Gentletoen, — I feel that first of all I might say 
somethJDg to remove the alarm I sec depicted m all the faces around me because 
the general impression is that when a Municipal Councillor gets on his legs in this 
Hall, be is sei^ with a frenzy of inordinate talk , but I wish to assure you that 
I have risen for performmg a very simple but severe traditional task,— the task of 
proposmg the health of the President, Sir Fazulbhoy, and in domg so I am se\erely 
determined to be as bnef as possible. But there arc one or two observations, which 
His Excellency s very eloquent, suggestitTs and beautiful speech has raised up in 
my mind. There is nobody m this Hall as in the Corporation, who has not a \ cry 
high adiiuration for the great acccwnplishroents and abilities of the executive ofiicials 
whom Government lends for the purpose of carrying on the executive work of the 
Municipality, and I thin k my friend Mr Cadell, our Municipal Commissioner, knows 
very well the great esteem and admiration in which I and the other members of 
the Corporation hold him for tlie very strenuous and admirable work he is doing 
for the welfare of the City But I beg permission of His Excellency to make one 
remark and that is that I am not quite prepared for the picture His Excellency has 
drawn of Mr Cadell as the angel of progress and development, while we, poor 
councillors are sinners, — backward and retrograde. The Municipal bister) 
would tell His Excellency that the Corporation of this City neitlier was nor is i 
retrograde body — perhaps it might ha\'e been a cautious and a careful body as it 
has' been popularly imagined to be, but never have I heard it to be called 
unprogTCssivc or retrograde— never have I known it to have fallen off either m its 
quality or in its ment And I give only one instance to substantiate what I say, 
—and it IS not as a matter of conceit but as a matter of histone truth — an instance 
of tlic great Tansa Water Works Would His Excellency K, astonished I ask 
would he be surprised to hear that this great work was undertaken by the Muni- 
cipal Corporation almost cntircl) If I might say so m opposition to the views of the 
then Mumcipal CommisscorrerP It is history 1 tm telling IIis Exccllenc} 

/ Here Str Pherozethah spoke at Uyigth on the history of the inauguration 
oftheTansa Works Continuing he said— / 

There IS one question I Excellency has put and whicli I wish to answer 
I Ic lias asked how it was that the Commissioocrs were the pioneers of progress and 
development whilo again wc, poor councillors, sadly lagged bchuxl \ while the 
Commissioners were so liberal, the councillors vrerc so niggardl) and I should Iiavx 
thought that Mis Excellency with his great experience of public life would have 
found an answer to this question himself We must remember that tlic Municipal 
Commissionds put their hands m the pockxts of other people while the MunLipal 
counvillors have to put their hands m their own pockets. 'Ilntistlic secret of the 
liberalit) found cv^Tirhcrc. I am making these remarks on nn occ.nsion— if IIis 
Exccllcnc) will permit me to sa) so— of banter and mirth The real truth is that the 
Municipal Commissioner os ilic executae head, lias aIwa)H worked in xcalous 
co*opcratk)o with us the councillors for the progress and welfare of die city That 



18 the one common object for winch Government officials have worked m hearty 
cooperation with all tlic members of the Corporation. And it is only this mutual 
assistance and mutual co-operation tliat accounts for the progress and development 
of the City of Bombay for whicli the Commissioners and councillors share equal credit 
and honour. And I wish to add one more remarlc. It is one in the keen apprecia- 
tion of that policy of co-operation in which tlic best interests of the City would he and 
I take permission to say that co-opcration must not be all on one side and I ask for 
equal co-opcration from Government and other large bodies which are controlling 
the progress of the City. No doubt Government have been very good to us and 
have always met us very liberally, but as the calls on the Municipal purse are so 
frequent, w^c ask to be permitted to play the part of a beggar so far as Government 
are concerned and to say that in future Government would come forward to co-operate 
with the Corporation in the welfare and pi ogress of this not only the great city in 
Western India, not only tlie Imperial City in India but the second city in tlie whole 
British Empire. I ask I lis Excellency’s pardon for straying away from my purpose 
but one or two remarks in His Excellency’s speecli has perforce led me to this 
digression. 

And now^, gentlemen, I come to my own subject and would like to make only 
one observation. 1 am very anxious to ni^ke that observation because Sir Fazulbhoy 
provides an illustration whicli all the citizens might take to heart. He is a member 
of the Viceregal Council, he had been a member of the local Council, he has a big 

business to look after, in fact, h® IS one of the busiest men in the city, and still he 
finds time to attend to all the civic duties, and I appeal to all the great merchants 

and officials and the great proprietors and editors of newspapers not to think that by 
coming on the Corporation they would be wasting their time and I am sure that they 
would serve a useful purpose by joining in the deliberations of the Municipality and 
thus assisting in the civic administration of the City. That is the observation I 
wished to make about Sir Fazulbhoy and with that remark I ask you to drink to his 

health. ( Loud cheers. ) 

GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE. 

PUBLIC MEETING IN BOMBAY. 

A Public Meeting atidiich H, E, Lord WiUmgdon, the Governor of Bom- 
bay presided, was held at the T<mn Hall, Bombay, on 5th March jgig, to express 
regret at the untimely death of the Hon. Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale and^ to take 
steps to perpetuate his memory. Sir Hierozeshah Mehta who spoke nery pathetically 
was loudly cheered when he rose to make the following speech. 

Your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen,— All thoughts' of making a great 
speech about this great man and his great work have been driven out of my mind. 

I could have taken up hours an'd hours recounting all that I knew of Gopal Knshna 
Gokhale, his noble life and his brilliant career. But I feel the example which His 
Excellency with his unerrfng judgment has set us of being very brief, is the wises- 
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one. Even if ail tboughts of making a great speech bad not vanished from my mmd, 
on seeing th[fl vast gathering they would have vanished, m consequence of my 
inability to do justice to that eminent Servant of India in the manner I should have 
liked to have done. No speeches are required about him, no words are necessary to 
recount his manifold activities. This gathering and the gatherings all over the country 
are eloquent speeches to speak of him as he deserves to be spoken of Even if 
I attempted to make a long speech I feel I could not have spoken connectedly and 
coherently for the reason that I feel so sad, so depressed, so forsaken, advancing os 
I am m years, on seeing valued and beloved colleague after colleague dropping away 
from my Side. Telang hn^ been gathered to his fathers, Ranade is no more amongst^ 
us, Badrudin has passed away, our beloved GokbaJe alas 1 has now closed his 
for ever and for ever and many others, whom I could name arc leaving me one afte^ 
another forsaken and desolate. I feel almost alone m the stupendous work for th^ 
country which Is still pending before us. But memories and associations that come 
lip before my mind a eye would scarcely leave me any power to dilate on detail^ 
Withm the last few days of hu death I had numerous opportunities of conference 
communion with him in Bombay and in Poona whither I went to pass my Christmas 
holidays this time, for the purpose of meeting him and speaking to him on man> and 
many an important subject, Wc were together on several occasions and who could 
have thought then that we were no more to meet 1 — who could have dreamed that his 
end would come so soon fe I cannot but recall with a keen sense of regret what 
plans he laid down for the present year what hopes he had for making himself useful 
to his countrymen what work he ohalfced out for himself for the development and 
adv'anccmcnt of the country which he loved so dearly 1 For many and many a long 
day some of us would only be able to gn^e out the sore, the bitter and the pathetic 
cry as we miss him day after day — ^ 

" 7 

Bat oh for the touch of a lanlshed hand 

And the wand of a Toko that a itflll 

Ladies and gentlemen Gokhale is dead How dearK wc loved each other how 
genuinely we trusted each other what regard he had for me and I had for him, words 
£ul me at the present moment to convey to you. In an attempt to speak of him all 
that comes back to my mind is— Gokhale Is dead Iea\ing me behind. What shall 
1 do to consummate the tremendous work that is lymg before me I How should 
I act to carry out the plans wc had chalked out without his help, without his society, 
without Uis guidance and without his ciMjpcration I 


• Sir PhfTotrthjh m«tlns with M CokkiU tool, pl-u:» it \illooVIIU Pocmj wher* 

ibf* fortim w»« iheo Ujlaf oo the freolac ct WrfuMdijr 30;h D»c«nb«T 1914 »ihe th# tso lud in 

loimitrd tlbctmlon od a ccrtilo pnblrc qot^foB of tht day klr Cokkitv anJ^rtilHof:, it S r Phrrorr'h'thS 
« 0 C 5 «tfon to obtain {tJomudon iboot it at the o#it Se5 (on of the ImperUt CooturlL Oob a few dn-* 
.hefere Vtr GokhA^ * death he Sir Pberoxe^hah and H H the A|r> Khan hid amnfed i meelirj; to diMaii 
uatterf In coDBtctioo with the hold D£ ftkat^ear Sn>loa of the hlcnWm Leifoe lo bixt unforlo 

oaUb a coapU of dij before the pro acted Mr Gokhale soddeol) breathed hit U-*t jin dU the 

BolTtml monmlej e< a wrowla? nation 



Ladies and gentlemen, the previous speakers have informed you rightly that 
everj'thing tliat could be said about Mr. Golchale was said by the noble Viceroy in 
the Imperial Council and by our beloX''ed Governor on more than one occasion. All 
that now I can do is to associate myself with Their Excellencies in paying my last 
jtnbute^ to the memory of a great and a good man and to add that Gokhale was a great 
gentleman and tliat he possessed a great moral and spiritual power which he exercised 
oyer all classes of^ people and which enabled him to carry out the great work 
which he had undoubtedly performed for the benefit of his countrymen whom he 
has left weeping behind him. ( Loud and continued cheers in which Lady 
Willingdon joined clasiyng J:he sjDealccr’s hands and congratulating him on his splen- 
did utterance.)^ .. . ^ 

' MUNICIPAL OFFICERS AJvID OUTSIDE APPOINTMENTS. 

-t- ^ f ' ) ' ' '' Iz ' r 

, /n a (cHa daied H(li July 1914 ihe Bombay Goveinmeni had made ptoposals to the 
'Bombay Ahimcipal Coipojaiwh^ iidcr alia, hr ihe appointment of the Health Officer oi hts 
.Chief ^ SSI sfdjFf'ds P/ofessbr of Public Health in connection with the establishment of a School 
bf ^idpical Medicine'^ III Bombay 7 he 'Corporation having referred the matter to a 

ConvimHeCon 16th July 19 14 , the' loiter ih theii Report submitted that sanction maybe 
pi ovisioiidily giveiu' to ihe p) oposed ai faiigemeni for one year ” The Hon Sir Pheroseshah, 
iBho was one of tlie Committee, ifijiis Minute of dissent, wrote as follows The whole 
‘Minute was drafted by ^ Sir Pheroseshah himself ai Poona, during hts last illness, a few 
days befoi e his death , and this was practically the last work he did in connection with the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation He wiote — 

I venture to think that we shall best serve the interests of both Governmeht 
as^'Weli as the , Corporation and discharge our duties to either body by “ rendering 
unto Csesar what is due to Caesar,” z.^., to say;, by rendering to each body what 
appertains to each. We can only properly do so by stnctly and faithfully observing 
the legal and constitutional limitations which are provided by the Legislatures (in which 
Government , is a potent 'factor) to regulate and safeguard Municipal activity. And 
I am sure Govknment will not misunderstand,our action ifin any particular matter 
we find ourselves debarred from meeting their wishes-and accepting their proposals 
inconsequence thereof. Some of my- colleagues talk light-heartedly of driving a 
coach and four through:the provisions of the Municipal Act, but I am afraid they do 
not realize what a serious thing it is to infringe the plain provisions of the law. 

I am afraid they are not aware how plain the provisions of the Municipal Act is in 
respect of the question in the present case. Section 74 says : — 

( 1 ) The Corporation shall appoint fit persons to be Municipal Executive 
Engineer, Municipal Executive Health Officer, and Municipal Hydraulic Engineer. 

( 2 ) Each of the said officers shall — 

. - (a) be appointed for a renewable term of five years, 

, - (5j devote his whole time and attention to the duties of his afitce 

It will be observed that the words of clause {b) are carefully chosen to make 
It clear that no portion of his time or aUention shall be devoted by any one of the 
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three oiEcers to anything but the duties of his office. As this is a statutoiy 
provision, it is not competent even for the Corporation to sanction or permit its 
mfringement. It is as binding on the Corporation as on the officer hunself, as my 
friend Sir T B Nanman would have discovered if his seal had not outrun his legal 
and constitutional lore, ^t is as astonishing to me as it is distressing to observe 
that the Municipal Commissioner and the Executive Health Officer from whom wo 
should expect a scrupulous observance of the mtegnty of the Municipal oonstitutioii 
should deliberately recommend a proposal so completely subversive of a prohibition 
to which the Legislature attached so much importance and deemed so essential iHot 
they incorporated it m the Act without allowing even the CorporatHW any discretion 
in the matter The reason stated by Mr Cowaqi Jehangir m his Minute that it was 
most undesirable to let the Health Officer of a City like Bombay undertake any other 
dutxa except those appertaining to his office was the very reason which the Legis- 
lature thought so cogent that they were persuaded to insert clause { 6 ) in section 74 
At the Meeting of the Medical Relief Committee held on the 1st February 
1815, at which I presided as Chairman thereof, the abcve view was accepted and a 
draft report framed in pursuance thereof In view however of several dissenting 
mmutes a fresh meeting of the Committee was called on the 80th August, when 
I was unfortunately unable to be present, and the decision of the previous Committee 
was, as appears from the mmutes of the proceedings, reversed by 7 votes agamst 6 

P AL MEHTA. 


Tht ammtlUt ly ihe Bomba, Mmurxpnl Corparaitm to npori on tk, 

Commutitmtf s ItiUr doM 23, d Oetobir 1912 rtgHottmita,M,on to Mr B H Howott Depnly 
rixenliv, Eitg.ncer Mtckamml B,anok boats ptrmitlod lo accopt ft,, }or allendng 
mcoUag, of tho BoUer Comm, aim had .talod w lk„r Roforl Hat kamns regard to tk, 
foot that th, moet.ns, ,f tk, Bmtm Cammaaon arorasnf to, than tkm, a ymr and wore 
not hold duoino office hour, and that the additional work did not interfere With Mr 
Hewetl , official duties tksy urn no objection to hi, being permitted to urve on tk, Boiler 
Cammiaion ind to aec.pt the Ue, foe attending ./. meeting. The CommiUe, at,, nav na 
objection to the propoml ot the Commmioner who acted that He anction of He Corporation 
lo Ih, aeeept me, of He tea by Vr Henett wa. not obtamed Hrongk overagkt and that he 
should now b, granted sanelionuiH ,etr peetae effect w a, to legaliie He aee Mane, ot 
such f(tf ftnet thf ^xar igof^ ^ 

touJm"'’" '^’^o-ert the Committee nti fad the Report 


The Repor c^ht ro state clearij tint the sanction of the Corporation wa* 
neccsar3.0cn.ahk Mr Hcwvt. to sene entire Boiler Commission. ^poweT^f 
appoimfogon-Kicrs other than the Sta.uurej Head, of the I leal, h, Fmg.J^ and 
Mater !>Tartmcm, test, ,n the Comm.ssloncr. hut emee apixuntcd the) are ^fonlc^- 

o';*” r-a<- *0 


P M MFIlTiL 
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